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To  Henry  James,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

My  dear  James, 

This  book  is  indebted  to  you  for  its 
appearance;  for  without  you,  it  would  neither 
have  been  conceived,  nor  executed.  I  dedicate 
it  to  you  as  a  feeble  tribute  of  friendship  and 
gratitude  that  would  gladly  seek  a  better  mode 
of  expressing  themselves.  It  may  remind  you 
of  happy  hours  that  we  have  spent  together, 
and  seem  to  continue  some  of  the  tones  of  our 
long  correspondence.  Valeat  quantum  !  It  could 
not  lay  its  head  upon  the  shelf  without  a  last 
thought  of  affection  directed  to  its  foster  parent. 
That  prosperity  may  live  with  you  and  yours, 
and  your  great  Commonwealth,  is  the  prayer  of. 

My  dear  James, 

Your  faithful  friend, 
James  John  Garth  Wilkinson. 


^t.  JohrCs  Wood,  London, 
May  25,  1851. 


At  the  end  of  a  work,  an  author  writes  the  preface  or 
beginning,  unable  to  neglect  the  law  which  urges  that 
extremes  ahall  meet.  Prefaces  need  ao  apology,  and  a 
reader  intending  to  study  a  book,  does  not  do  himself 
justice  unless  be  peruses  them.  A  preface  gires  the 
author's  last  conception  of  his  aim, — the  most  compre- 
heuBtvc  eye  with  which  he  sees  it.  And  unless  the  reader 
looks  through  this  eye,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  author's 
mind.  The  study  of  a.  book  is  the  temporary  putting  on 
of  the  faculties  and  insights  of  another ;  and  the  sooner 
the  assumption  takes  place,  the  sooner  the  reader  begins 
to  read  aright. 

To  assist  this  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  that  may 
prepare  in  some  measure  for  the  following  pages. 

We  labor  under  difficulty  in  procuring  the  right  audi- 
ence for  the  present  discourse.  The  subject  of  which  it 
treats  has  been  so  much  narrowed  to  a  class,  that  on  the 
one  hand  that  class,  the  medical  profession,  claims  it  as  an 
exclusive  knowledge ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  public 
mind  is  in  abeyance  with  regard  to  it,  and  looks  upon  it  as 


the  castles  of  the  present  chiefs,  and  reverse  the  feodal 
direction  of  duties  and  fines.  Already  we  have  seen  the 
process  going  on  in  the  history  of  civOizatton,  and  we  are 
about  to  witneeB  the  same  thing  in  the  progreSB  of  science 
and  of  thought. 

It  may  take  place  somewhat  as  follows.  The  masters 
of  science  wiU  pursue  their  own  way,  warm  in  thdr  little 
eenat«3,  and  cheered  by  their  subjacent  schools ;  satisfied 
with  perfectionating  the  chairs  into  which  they  have  been 
inducted.  They  will  gather  useful  facts,  and  more  and 
more  comprehensive  formulas,  and  appealing  to  rarer  and 
rarer  qnalities  in  their  scholars,  be  most  out  of  sight  when 
they  are  most  at  home,  until  at  length,  by  extremity  of 
clevemesB,  they  will  become  invisible  to  all  but  adepts. 
Lords  of  the  last  ether  of  things,  they  will  only  ejast  as 
influences,  and  not  as  appreciable  substances.  In  the 
meantime  the  people,  happily  unconscious,  will  listen  to 
flesh  and  blood,  which  seeias  to  talk  to  them  about  thera- 
selres.  AbBtractions  will  hare  sailed  away  to  the  flying 
island  of  the  professors,  who  will  exert  a  strong  attraction 
upon  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world's  inanitions.  A  clear 
stage  and  sward  of  common  senBe  will  then  be  at  the 
popular  disposal,  and  the  problem  of  universal  edacation 
may  be  conceived  upon  new  grounds.  The  safeguard  of 
the  people  will  be  this, — that  when  the  learned  have  done 
their  best,  it  is  no  matter  to  them;  their  hearts  will  be 
unseduced,  and  their  brows  unterrified,  by  the  lordliest  and 
most  captivating  formulas.  One  or  two  plain  Johnsonian 
stampinga  on  the  ground,  will  be  euf&cient  to  c 
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with  the  hand ;  whoever  would  possesfl  a  volume,  mnat  ; 
nndergo  the  toil  of  transcribing  it,  or  pay  the  price  of  that  | 
toil  to  another.  This  was  the  nairownesa  of  the  circle  of  I 
the  learned.  The  perfection  of  the  copyist's  art  was  aoon 
attained,  but  the  utmost  rapidity  nnd  cheapnesB  in  this 
mode  of  multiplying  books,  could  not  render  them  to  the 
mass  of  the  public,  ETow  was  the  seeming  impossibility  to 
be  surmounted?  By  some  meaner  process,  which  should 
deteriorate  the  appearaace  of  books  to  a  degree  oommen- 
snrate  with  the  humble  fortunes  of  the  poor ;  so  that  if  the 
rich  man's  Bible  cost  him  £30,  a  copy  of  but  one  sixtieth 
the  excellence  should  be  produced  for  one  sixtieth  the 
sum  ?  Far  from  it  indeed  1  The  means  of  making  the 
poor  man  a  proprietor  of  books,  lay  in  a  glorious  new  art 
that  clothed  all  literature  in  a  bodily  frame  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  usefulness,  and  placed  it  iu  the  hands  of  the 
common  people  in  a  form  that  before  the  invention  of  priot- 
ing  the  greatest  kings  would  have  envied  ;  and  wWch  even 
Vii^il  or  Cicero  would  not  have  disdained  as  the  material 
pedestal  of  their  immortality.  This  art,  simpler  and  more 
universal  than  writing,  was  not  lower  but  immeasurably 
higher  than  its  predecessor,  whose  services  were  for  the 
noble  and  the  learned. 

Another  illustration :  The  means  of  locomotion  or  mate- 
rial progress, — what  is  their  history  ?  Up  to  a  recent  dale 
the  coaches  and  high-roads  fiimished  nearly  the  only  mode 
of  land  travelling.  Journeys  by  them  were  restricted  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  community.  The  more  the  coaches 
were  perfected,  and  the  better  horsed,  the  more  expensive 


and  select  they  became.  How  shtdl  we  popularize  travel- 
ling ?  By  ft  viler  expedient, — of  canals,  carte,  and  tlw 
like?  This  too  exial«d,  but  it  was  used  merely  for  necee- 
eily,  and  did  not  attract,  or  teud  to  make  aU  n 
trftvellerB.  To  effect  the  latter  result,  an  invention 
and  cheaper  than  had  then  traversed  apace  was  required. 
To  move  the  rich  needed  only  a  four-horse  coach 
in  an  agony  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  but  to  move  the  poor 
required  cara  before  which  those  of  the  triumphing  Ciesoni 
must  pale  their  ineffectual  competition.  Thus  though  the 
problem  waa  the  enfranchigement  of  the  meaner  classea 
from  the  fetters  of  pedeatrianism,  yet  the  only  aolution  of 
it  lay  in  the  increased  convenience  of  all  ranks  from  the 
noble  to  the  peasant,  and  not  in  the  degradation  but  the 
elevation  of  the  locomotive  art. 

And  80  it  must  be,  as  we  apprehend,  with  human  know- 
ledge ;  the  arts  of  education  that  tviU  summon  the  people 
to  learn,  are  toCo  ecelo  different  from,  and  greater  than, 
those  which  have  been  sufficient  for  the  schools.  A  petty 
magnet  is  sufficient  to  take  up  a  few  hundreds  of  isolated 
persona ;  but  when  the  nations  are  to  be  attracted,  there  is 
nothing  less  than  the  earth  that  will  draw  their  feet, 
f  Here  we  touch  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  for  it  is  in  fact 

('powers  of  attraction  in  knowledge  that  are  demanded  for 
the  new  education.  There  are  three  heads  to  this,  which 
form  one.     In  the  first  place,  attractive  knowledge  gains 

[  the  learner  and  keeps  him.  In  the  second  place,  it  enlarges 
hia  geniua,  and  out  of  that,  his  memory;  whereas  dry 
knowledge  ctdtivates  his  memory  at  the  expense  of  his 


mind.  la  the  third  place,  (or  in  the  firat  again,)  such 
knowledge  is  coherent  with  itself,  and  tends  to  be  all 
known  whenever  a  part  of  it  is  known,  giving  the  learner 
a  constant  sensation  that  he  is  developing  it  for  himself, 
which  lets  him  into  the  legitimate  delight  of  mental  power. 

But  only  that  is  attractive  which  is  allied  to  our  husi-  i 
ness  and  bosoms,  and  seems  to  have  a  life  that  understands  I 
our  life,  and  vice  versd.  On  the  other  hand,  repulsion  is 
the  effect  of  death  and  unkindness.  Hence,  to  limit  onr- 
selves  now  to  the  human  body,  no  popular  seience  of  it  can 
esist,  but  one  that  fills  it  with  at  least  as  mnch  life  as  h^ 
pupils  feel  throbbing  in  their  bodies.  Knowledge  draws 
them  never  until  they  are  forced  to  cry  out :  "  Ah !  I  see 
myself  more  than  myself  in  that  wonderfiil  glass  I"  If  to 
their  curiosity  about  themselves  any  dead  body  near  them 
mutters  "  gerra-oellB,"*  they  feel  dusty,  degraded,  and 
abhorrent.  They  must  be  rendered  better,  bigger  and  ^ 
worthier  for  every  look  they  give,  or  their  eyes  will  he  I 
averted  from  their  boots. 

1^  Knowledge,  however,  is  progresBive,\o''  its  cars  are  of 
different  sizes.  It  will  only  be  by  slow  degrees  that  we 
can  accommodate  the  world  with  seats  in  the  trains  of 
sdence.     New  inventions  will  be  requisite  for  each  new 

■  Tbe  intellectoal  correspondence  of  Che  doctrine  of  cell'geinia  and 
convertibility  of  forces,  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  sabjecdvitj,  which 
implies  in  the  first  place  that  yon  tie  shut  into  yourself ;  ond  in  the 
second,  that  whatever  comes  to  you,  puts  on  your  state,  ond  is  nothiog 
bat  your  awn  trolls  vibrating.  This  is  the  pliilosojibical ,  as  tbe  other 
view  is  the  physical,  jsil.  The  way  out  of  it  is  by  walldog  through 
tbe  walls,  which  iook  gniAe,  but  ai 


population  that  Ib  to  be  drawn.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
good  to  see  thia,  and  to  place  as  an  end  the  edncation  of 

the  universal  people,  because  that  education  will  re^nire 
the  largest  and  noblest  principles  of  common  Bense.  To 
educate  a  Mechanic's  Institute  demands  far  greater  princi- 
ples and  more  prolific  lore,  than  to  do  the  like  for  a  Royal 
Society  :  you  have  to  bring  things  down  and  to  incaraate 
them,  to  connect  them  with  material  and  substantial  uses, 
and  to  give  them  both  souls  and  bodies,  for  the  former; 
whereas  in  teaching  them  to  the  learned,  you  escape  into 
laws  and  formulas,  and  shirk  the  problem  of  realizing  the 
subject  to  the  audience,  by  insisting  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  audience  where  it  does  not  comprehend.  This  is  ac- 
cording to  a  rice  common  in  schools,  of  neglecting  the 
dullards,  and  petting  the  clever  pupils.  On  the  other  hand, 
public  education  is  for  the  publicans  and  sinners  of  the 
brain, — the  stupid  and  the  quick  alike,  both  of  whom  are 
constructed  for  the  largeness  of  a  common  understanding. 

But  if  to  inform  the  Mechanics'  Institutions  be  already 
so  much  vaster  a  task  than  to  propagates  learning  to  the 
learned  {who  are  the  people  that  can  take  it  easiest),  what 
a  much  ampler  knowledge  still  is  required  for  the  educa- 
tions of  clowns  and  sempstresses,  and  those  great  classes 
of  society  who  have  almost  no  organs  but  hearts  and  hands. 
Knowledge  must  be  lite  music  and  nursery  songs  before 
these  clodhoppers  caji  dance  to  it. 

We  have  attempted,  hut  most  imperfectly,  to  begin  a 
discoursing  on  the  human  body  which  goes  somewhat  in 
the  direction  of  this  great  outlying  population  ;  being  con- 
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vincod  that  to  win  them  to  the  tmtha  of  the.  creation  is  a 
iniBsion  enjoined  upon  the  future  time.  In  doing  this,  we 
have  felt  that  there  was  no  coudescensioa  Implied,  but  the 
strain  of  ail  our  faculties  into  the  most  universfll  sphere. 
And  although,  by  the  law  of  things,  there  is  more  t«  be 
done  than  when  we  commenced  to  do,  yet  shall  we  be 
satisfied  if  we  have  struck  a  single  cord  of  that  instrument 
whose  earliest  notes  portend  to  us  the  grand  Hallelujab 
8  and  symphonies  that  are  to  he. 
matter  of  universal  education  may  well  claim  the 
regard  of  aU  classes  of  society.  It  is  indeed  a 
panacea,  though  not  as  it  is  at  present  conceived.  To 
teach  superior  artisans  and  savans  a  few  sciences,  and  by 
all  means  to  stimulate  the  lovo  of  property,  may  keep 
things  together  by  ^ving  a  large  army  of  "specials  "  art 
interest  in  what  ia  called  order  ;  but  the  great  mass  is  not 
touched  by  such  motives  or  informations.  The  facts  prove 
that  it  cannot  learn  these  lessons,  or  care  for  these  objects  ; 
because,  like  the  old  coaches,  they  are  not  big  enough  to 
carry  it  on  its  voyage  through  time,  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  a  new  method  and  kind  of  knowledge ;  an  Or- 
pheus who  can  thrill  into  dance  not  the  present  nimble 
figurantes,  who  can  dance  to  any  tuno,  but  stocks,  stones, 
birds,  beasts,  and  fiahes,  who  had  no  fantasy  in  them 
before.  That  method  must  take  the  best  common  sense 
of  all  these  people,  and  shew  them  that  just  that,  when 
carried  to  its  highest  stages,  is  the  very  truth  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.  As  soon  as  this  can  be  done,  all  stories 
will  move  one  degree  higher  ;  the  kitchens  will  be  parlors, 
b  2 


niid  B,  new  drawing  room  will  flower  out  of  every  house 
for  the  great  reception  dajs.  The  order  which  will  then 
conacrve  all  things,  wilt  not  he.  solely  thfit  of  the  poUoe- 
raan,  but  it  will  be  like  the  order  of  creation,  or  like  that 
of  the  notes  in  a  good  harmony,  where  each  keeps  the 
rest  to  their  posts. 

We  have  selected  the  human  body  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  above  method,  on  account  of  its  central  importance  ftnd 
significance,  and  because  it  is  already  the  theatre  of  oar 
common  sense :  nevertheless,  any  other  object  of  science 
might  have  been  chosen,  and  with  the  same  results.  For 
wherever  we  go,  we  find  that  conimon  sense  comes  first ; 
and  when  the  subject  is  completed,  again  comes  last. 
First  glancea  are  always  charged  with  it,  in  a  more  or  lesa 
latent  form :  the  business  of  investigation  is  eimply  to 
etiminate  it  as  pure  as  possible  from  its  accidents. 

In  no  science  does  the  present  state  of  knowledge  ap- 
pear so  manifestly  as  in  physiology  :  in  none  is  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wail  so  plain.  Great  is  the  feast  of  profes- 
sors here ;  but  Mene,  Mens,  Tekel,  Upharain,  is  brighter 
than  their  chandeliers.  Chemistry  and  celi-gerras  are  the 
wnUs  on  which  tlie  lightning  writes.  Well  may  wo  call 
them  walls ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anj^hing 
more  limitaneous ;  prison  stares  us  in  the  face  while  we  are 
in  that  company.  Who  of  woman  bom  can  go  further  than 
to  distil  himself  into  gas,  or  to  pound  himself  into  cells? 
Annihilation,  which  God  forbids,  must  be  the  next  stage 
of  sraalluess.  These  respective  doctrines  are  the  last  solid 
points  which  are  poasihle,  and  by  nature  itself  there  ia  no 


I  tas. 

^Mi    birt; 


Fpaasage  beyond  them.  After  these,  the  Bcientific  niea 
■(ftemselves  must  evanesce ;  for  already  their  watchword  to 
h  other  is,  "  Hail,  Babble  Brother  1  Hail,  Nucleated 
Ul" 

Before  it  came  to  this  chaos,  there  was  ererything  to 
shew  that  physiology,  studied  with  the  present  objects, 
bad  completed  its  rule.  Its  great  outlines  had  long  been 
traced,  and  its  general  problems  had  ceased  to  occupy 
atteutioa.  It  had  become  more  and  more  complicated  and 
microflcopie,  and  leaving  the  human  frame,  it  was  graduaUy 
slipping  down  into  the  brute  creation.  Meanwhile  the 
leading  questions  that  a  child  would  ask  respecting  atnic- 
ture  or  function,  were  forgotten,  or  postponed  indefinitely. 
The  connexion  of  the  science  with  our  living  sympathies, 
which  was  never  strong,  had  ceased  altogether.  The 
function  of  its  hierophants,  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  bad 
become  impracticable,  for  want  of  vitality  and  attractive- 
ness in  their  knowledge.  These  were  signs  that  its  Hng- 
^om  was  moved  from  the  midst  of  it,  and  was  about  to  be 
to  another.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  we  do 
it  blame  the  existing  sciences  for  what  they  are  not ;  our 
task  lies  only  in  recording  that  they  have  had  their  three 
snfficient  warnings.  Their  state  is  like  that  of  us  all — 
birth,  growth,  and  decline ;  and  like  us  in  due  time  they 
to  be  supplanted  by  their  sons,  when  the  world's  buai- 
requires  further  workmen.  For  the  sciences  become 
immortal  in  their  generations  ;  solid  in  the  general  subor- 
dination of  the  past  lo  the  present ;  and  living,  iu  the  per-\ 
petual  aspiration  and  appeal  from  the  present  to  the  fiitiure.  ^ 


I  know  that  even  the  chemistry  is  all  right  in  ite  own 
way ;  and  £  cannot  help  admiring  the  thoroughncas  of  the 
Liebigs,  who  after  having  analyzed  the  rest  of  things,  put 
men  and  women  into  the  retorts,  and  with  pen  and  ink 
ready,  write  down  so  much  dirty  water  and  fetid  oil,  and 
9o  many  ounces  of  scientific  dust,  as  the  future  state  which 
comes  over.  This  is  positire  fact,  if  not  for  the  physiolo- 
gists, at  least  for  the  candle  makers.  I  ask  nothing  more 
than  that  it  shall  be  in  its  place. 

And  who  can  quarrel  with  the  microscopiats  ?  When 
Leeuwenhoek,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  determined  that 
everything  that  was  too  little  to  be  seen,  was  his  em- 
pire, he  really  laid  his  hands  upon  the  whole  of  things, 
in  a  certain  small  sense.  And  whenever  our  great;  duties 
and  rights  are  tolerably  well  ftilfilled,  little  things  will  be 
intellectually  and  morally  magnified  into  a  new  importance. 
Ultimate  structure  will  then  coincide  with  primary  struc- 
ture. But  until  then,  the  microscope  is  before  its  time  in 
physiology,  and  must  wait  upon  lower  callings.  While 
the  reasons  of  minute  forms  are  so  totally  unseen,  it  is 
their  prettineas  chiefly,  their  scenic  charm  and  glow,  which 
is  of  use  to  human  eyes.  I  have  often  wondered  why,  in 
the  difficulties  of  the  artists  who  make  patterns,  they  have 
not  resorted  to  Mr.  Queckett  and  the  Microscopical  Society, 
for  the  exquisite  traces  which  they  can  shew.  Solomon 
was  not  arrayed  like  the  lilies  of  the  field.  The  Manches- 
ter manufacturers  would  do  well  to  dress  out  the  ladies  of 
this  generation  in  the  spoils  of  the  colors  and  forms  of  these 
brilliant  creatures.  There  would  be  something  new  as  well 


a  charmmg  in  rhinoceros- kidney  monsfleline-de-laincs ;  in 

L  shawls  according  to  the  inner  eplondors  of  ttm  burnished 

Klfreetle's  wing ;  in  veila   worked   to  represent  the  many- 

I  .ojfedneas  of  the  blue-bottle ;  or  in  a  mantilla  on  the  back 

of  a  professor's  wife  glorious  with  mimic  cell-germB.     Here 

would  be  a  mission  for  tbe  microscope,  and  a  final  cause 

for  the  corporation  which  represents  it,  which  would  then 

take  rank  as  a  sub -committee  of  Drapers'  Hall.     It  woidd 

be  good  to  be  small,  when  it  enabled  you  to  dive  into  little 

\  .cracks    and  holes  whence  real  beauty  could  be  fetched. 

,  And  by  gaining  this  practical  object,  of  ornamenting  out- 

I  the  Lilliputian  people  would  cease  to  infest  phy- 

!  Mology,  and  leave  Gulliver's  inside  alone. 

Such,  we  believe  in  our  hearts,  would  be  the  art  cor- 
responding to  the  present  atjite  of  this  science.  For  we 
notice  that  every  little  discovery  is  so  straitly  held  and 
.claimed  by  the  finder,  and  the  label  of  "  My  Truth  "  is  so 
r  dedsively  pinned  to  each  fresh  zig-zag  of  cell  work — ae 
though  the  man  had  cot  only  seen  that  special  quirk,  but 
made  it — that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Show  is  the 
fire  which  is  heaving  under  this  uneasy  stratum  of  the 
Small  Seers.  Our  proposition,  which  we  hope  to  see 
adopted  long  before  the  next  "  World's  Exhibition  "  in 
London,  exactly  jumps  with  this  passion  for  display,  hut 
^  by  carrying  it  over  to  our  ladies  renders  it  both  beautiful 
-  and  harmless.  Let  "  my  "  family  wear  the  blazon  of  "  my 
"  as  they  walk  before  me  to  church. 


There  it 


e  part  of  our  work  which  we  think  it  right 


to  mention,  but  for  which  we  do  not  apologizo.  Through- 
out the  following  pages,  we  have  taken  for  granted  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  with 
this  tacit  assumption  we  have  labored  to  cunoeot  the  whcde 
of  our  general  views.  There  is  no  escape  from  eome  step 
of  this  kind :  the  atheist  takes  for  granted  bis  athelBm, 
and  works  in  its  darkness ;  he  sees  no  God  because  he 
looks  from  none,  and  for  none :  and  in  every  sect,  that 
most  comprehensive  aspect  of  nature  which  is  its  depen- 
dence upon  Deity,  colors  and  shapes  the  whole  of  the 
sciences  which  that  sect  elicits.  We  would  undertake  in 
many  instances  to  asaiga  to  particular  Christina  deno- 
minations, the  scientific  views  which  have  been  contributed 
by  each,  and  to  pin  their  insights  into  matter,  space,  time 
and  history  to  their  prayer-books  and  hymn-booka.  In 
short,  science  is  always  impregnated  with  either  religioua, 
or  irreligious  life.  By  virtue  of  this  it  is,  that  the  coldest 
treatises  end  in  some  kind  of  sermons,  and  the  nodus  of 
every  theory  of  the  world  is  a  corresponding  god. 

In  presence  of  thifl  neeeasity,  it  occurred  to  us  long  ago, 
to  assume  openly  onr  own  creed  as  the  supreme  key  of 
knowledge  to  which  we  could  arrive,  and  to  peril  our  faith 
so  far  as  our  readers  are  concerned  upon  the  success  of  the 
ive  seemed  to  be  truly  scientific 
rule.  For  afler  some  facts  are 
found,  the  method  of  science  consists  in  assuming  a  hypo- 
tbesis  to  account  for  them ;  and  if  that  hypothesis  serves 
the  purpose,  it  passes  over  to  a  theory,  and  ia  time  is 
received  as  the  truth  of  the  case.     And  though  the  hypo- 


experiment.     And 
according  to  the 


z 


thesis  might  seem  unlikely,  and  be  liable  to  many  ugly 
reaBonings  against  it,  yet  if  it  answered  to  the  facts,  it 
was  justified,  and  all  ratiocinations  to  the  contrary  died. 
By  pursuing  this  method,  we  have  convinced  ourselves, 
that  our  Lord  ia  written  down  in  the  pages  of  nature  her- 
self as  the  truth  of  her  whole  creation. 

This  is  the  method  of  tolerance.     For  while  we  work 

from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  meddle 

rith  others  who  are  trying  to  settle  the  same  problem  from 

ferent  grounds.     There  is  a  prize  to  be  won  by  the 

igions  of  the  earth ;  they  are  so  many  accounts  of  God ! 

the  order  and  laws  of  creation  and  spirit  are  the  check 

which  adopts,  or  rejects,  these  acconnts  at  some  certain 

point.     The  hook  is  closed,  and  who  shall  open  the  seals 

Bsd  read  it  ?  . 

The  same  U  the  method  of  scientific  persistence  and  unity 

aim.     For  no  one  lifetime  can  be  expected  to  measure  I 

adjustments  of  the  problem.     To  all  argumentation  I 

can  scientifically  reply,  that  we  have  not  yet  concluded 

experiments.     In  so  great  a  cause,  ages  of  ages  are! 

lowable  times  for  operation.     Religions  are  a  vast  social ' 

matter  ;  no  man  has  a  right  ta  declare  the  trial  done,  until 

mccess  of  creation-reading  warrants  him.     Thus  we  / 

indefinite  time  against  the  sceptios,  allowing  them  [ 

their  own  time  for  doubting.     If  God  permits  them 

lure,  why  should  we  feel  bound  to  hurry  them  ?     But 

in  they  must  bo  equally  patient  with  ns. 

also  is  the  justification  of  causes  and  missions. 
'or  these  are  to  action  what  theories  and  hypotheses  are 


D  is  not  only  justified,  but 
ind  if  it  Qontains  that  force,  to 
He  is  trying  his  Bcientific 


to  science.  And  every  mi 
bonnd,  to  plead  his  religion ; 
send  it  forth  over  the  world. 
problem  on  the  practical  side. 

T?te  same  again  is  a  criticiim  upon  criticism.  For  in  a 
working  science,  we  do  not  desire  to  know  what  a  priori 
probabilitieB  or  improbabilities  may  attach  to  onr  hypo- 
thesis, excepting  in  so  far  as  they  determine  our  choice  of 
it  at  first ;  after  this  we  hare  simply  to  apply  it,  and  to 
test  it  in  all  convenient  ways.  There  is  only  one  objection 
which  not  only  slays  but  buries  principles ;  which  is,  that 
they  break  down  in  fair  practice,  and  are  diao«-ned  by  the 
nature  of  things :  other  objections  are  impertinences,  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  For  this  reason,  the  modem 
criticisms  upon  Scripture  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question :  whether  miracles  are  likely  or  unlikely,  possible 
or  impossible  ;  whether  God  would  have  dictated  a  Book 
which  contradicts  itself;  whether  the  attribution  of  human 
passions  to  Deity  is  consiatent ;  whether  Christ  as  God 
could  have  died  upon  the  cross ;  whether  the  Gospels  were 
written  in  the  first  century  or  the  third ;  whether  Christen- 
dom be  not  a  wide  mistake  of  which  Chapmandom  is  the 
correction ; — all  these  are  matters  which  we  postpone, 
from  our  extreme  inability  to  do  two  things  at  once.  If 
it  be  found  that  Christianity  is  the  theory  of  the  world ; 
that  the  Divine  Man  is  Lord  of  the  sciences  ;  that  the 
biblical  Revelation  is  the  truth  of  truths,  which  opens  a 
Shekinah  of  light  to  the  later  racen  more  than  to  the  first ; 
that  the  Gospel  alone  can  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of 


iron  ;  theD  the  finding  of  tbis  from  age  to  age  will  suffi- 
ciently conserve  the  test  against  the  etingH  of  the  Straus- 
sian  school.  The  more  bo,  because  if  their  principle  of 
criticiBjn  first,  and  faith  afterwarda,  were  admitted,  the 
result  must  be  atheistic  confusion.  For  if,  on  aecount  of 
what  contradicts  our  notions  of  convenience  in  Scripture, 
the  Bible  be  untrue,  then  for  the  same  reason,  natnre, 
being  full  of  contradictory  essences,  tigers  and  lamba, 
men  and  vermin,  ia  no  work  of  God  ;  but  a  single  flea  is 
enough  to  trip  over  the  nature -testuary  into  the  abysses  of 
denial.  The  armour  of  these  greatest  truths  is^  however, 
not  so  ill-jointed  as  to  let  in  such  lances.  It  demands  that 
the  critic  shall  try  his  criticism  by  not  only  accounting  for, 
but  ruling  the  world.  If  he  cannot  do  these  two  things, 
his  rack  of  texts  proves  as  good  as  nothing. 

This  method  also  is  a  defence  ntfainst  boohs.  For  were 
we  not  entitled,  as  children  of  science,  to  take  for  granted 
our  Revelation,  and  to  make  our  lives,  and  if  need  be,  onr 
eternity,  into  its  trial,  we,  should  be  bound  on  a  quest  over 
the  whole  universe,  to  listen  to  what  everybody  said.  The 
sandals  of  this  terrible  flight  would  soon  reverse  ns,  and 
take  the  place  of  our  beads.  By  nature  however  we  make 
up  our  minds  very  soon,  malgrS  the  possibility  of  meeting 
some  one  who  shall  one  day  upset  us :  there  is  a  quick 
hour  when  every  man  burns  his  Alexandrian  Library  as 
heartily  as  the  Kalif  Omar.  And  thus  we  limit  ourselves 
to  a  particular  walk,  and  like  cobblers,  "  stick  to  our  last." 
The  atheists  do  this  just  as  mtich  as  other  people;  the 
vacancy  of  the  air  of  their  studies,  salScea  them  for  the 


induction  that  "God  ii  nowhere."  Why  aboold  not  the 
Christian  professionally  accept  this  necessity  of  not  nam- 
ing through  all  books,  bnt  work  from  the  Best  to  hiB 
vocation? 

We  were  forced  upon  this  track  of  thought,  by  notidng 
that  the  Rationalists  had  got  to  nothing  as  punctually  as 
if  nothing  had  been  their  aim ;  and  that  their  inductions 
were  of  no  consequence,  supposing  them  to  he  true ;  which 
however  concluded  against  their  truth.  We  found  also 
that  they  were  like  the  fellow  who  claimed  Virgil's  "  Sic 
WW  lion  vobis  "  to  himself,  hut  could  not  complete  the  line 
which  the  great  poet  had  left  half  finished.  In  the  whole 
company  of  them,  and  in  all  their  promise  of  offspring, 
there  was  not  a  spark  of  revelation ;  though  to  hear  them 
talk  one  might  have  imagined,  that  they  knew  tte  way  of 
making  myths,  and  that  writing  bibles  was  their  forte. 
For  these  and  »  thousand  other  reasons,  we  left  them  on 
oue  side,  and  took  another  tack. 

Here  also  we  quitted  those  two  little  parties  who 
think  that  they  are  the  only  two,  namely,  the  contenders 
for  the  principle  of  authority  on  the  one  side,  and  for  that 
of  reasoning  on  the  other ;  and  taking  some  gold  and  silver 
from  both,  we  determined  to  choose  the  party  of  science, 
as  that  to  which  the  Lord  of  science  was  about  to  commit 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  as  eyes  are  the  great 
faculties  of  sciences,  we  determined  thenceforth  to  pray  for 
eyes  above  all  other  powers  of  that  kind;  that  we  might 
not  have  to  appeal  to  either  of  those  effete  parties,  autho- 
rity, or  criticiBm,  but  might  terminate  some  of  our  per- 


plenties  by  ^ght.  The  more  we  h&re  proceeded,  the 
more  convinced  we  are,  thai  this  gromid  of  science  is  the 
coming  earth  of  a  new  and  more  gloriooa  time,  and  that 
He  whose  feet  burned  like  fine  brass  in  a  fiimaee,  will  poor 
His  love  through  it,  and  give  to  it  to  conquer  and  to  beaL 

At  the  NUne  time  we  hare  no  faith  in  the  pre^trnt  state  of 
the  sciences,  excepting  as  the  ministers  of  eoidc  indnstrial 
arts.  For  educational  purposes  they  are  almost  worthless, 
because  they  terminate  the  fir«t  plain  queBtioos  with  on- 
satisfactory  replies.  For  spiritual  pnrposcs  they  are  equally 
negative.  And  hence  we  regard  them,  with  all  their 
seemingly  large  retinue  of  facts  and  colleges,  as  only  pro- 
visional occupants  of  the  mind.  Indeed  they  are  in  so 
rapid  a  flus,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  are  from  one 
year  to  another. 

But  when  science  becomes  Christian,  we  may  have  some 
natnral  theology  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  And  here 
■gain  our  views  depart  from  those  of  many  good  men.  If 
Christ  be  the  God  of  the  Christian,  then  natural  Christ- 
ology  is  the  only  theolo^-  of  this  kind  which  is  possible  in 
a  Christian  state.  In  Mahommedan  countries,  natural 
iheology,  or  the  culmination  of  the  science  of  nature  in 
Ddsm,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  Theism,  must  be  per- 

Imitted  as  an  inevitable  growth ;  but  this  is  plainly  not  the 
Mse  where  Christ  is  worshipped.  We  feel  it  necessary  to 
inaist  upon  this,  because  even  those  who  accept  Christ's 
Godhead,  strangely  pass  Him  by  when  they  are  attempting 
to  trace  up  all  nature  to  their  God.  The  consequence  is, 
that  it  is  only  the  truths  of  mere  development  and  creation 


^i 


that  occur  in  the  sciene«s,  and  not  tbosfl  of  love  and  re- 
demption ;  whence  moral  and  Hpiritual  life  U  haniBhed  from 
the  book  of  nature.  The  church  must  look  to  this  -,  and 
bishops  and  clergy  whoae  place  it  is  to  give  prizes  for 
natoral  theology,  must  consider  whether  sm  at  present 
taught,  it  ia  not  an  active  branch  of  Dcasm.  We  vemture 
to  express  a  hope,  that  in  the  distribution  of  laurels  to  the 
succeaaAil  candidates  for  the  grc-at  Glasgow  prise,  this 
Christian  exigency  will  be  remembered ;  and  the  award  be 
made  not  to  those  treatises  that  so  easily  trace  the  paral- 
lelisTn  between  certain  views  of  science  and  the  God  of 
fancy,  but  between  the  integral  sciences  themselves  and 
the  God  of  Revelation. 

If  the  judges  upon  the  important  occasion  referred  to, 
adopt  the  standard  which  we  suggest,  the  end  of  natural 
theology  will  be  altered,  and  the  effects  upon  science  may 
be  of  the  most  considerable  kind.  At  present,  natur^ 
theology  has  undertaken  the  impossible  task  of  "  finding 
out  God,"  Who  can  only  be  found  in  ao  far  as  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  Hiraaeif  The  Deity  thus  elicited,  or  as 
Fichte  rightly  says,  "  constructed,"  is  a  scientific  abstrac- 
tion answering  to  the  concrete  fignre  of  the  Vulcan  of  the 
Greeks, — that  is  to  say,  a  universal  Smith.  The  course 
of  the  natural  theologians  is  as  follows  :  they  see  in  the 
human  body  and  the  world  the  principles  and  applications 
of  the  arts  in  a  surpassing  degree  ■.  the  skull  displays  the 
virtues  of  the  arch,  and  the  hand  embodies  wondrous 
pulleys  and  levers ;  whence  they  infer  that  God  is  ac- 
quainted with  mechanics.     And  from  all  the  other  parts  of 
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ibe  clay  patrooizea  the  Potter  in  the  same  way,  and 
Deity  which  arises  out  of  the  whole  is  at  hast  an  infi- 
nite handicraftsman.  Tliis  is  anthropomorphism,  or  the 
distillation  of  God  out  of  our  own  limits  and  thoughts,  our 
own  space  and  time.  The  Paleya,  Broughama,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Bridgwater  Treatises,  seem  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  this  vulgarity  of  heathenism. 

We  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  scientific  natural 
theology  is  different,  and  that  it  accepts  the  living  Lord  of 
Revelation,  and  consists  in  tracing  the  correspondency  of 
His  revealed  attributes  in  the  sciences ;  being  in  effect  the 
synthesis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  real  God  with  the 
sciences  of  real  nature.  In  this  case  it  leads  the  waters  of 
life  into  science,  and  is  the  most  indispensable  of  all  the 
single  studies  of  the  uatm-al  world.  As  for  the  evidences 
which  it  affords  of  God's  existence,  these  do  not  consist  in 
demfRtstrations  of  artistry  and  carpentry,  bat  in  symbols  of 
spirit  and  lore  pervading  creation,  and  reconstructing  the 
iral  mind  of  man  upon  spiritual  models.     The  proof 

tt  nature  is  full  of  Deity,  lies  in  its  power,  when  rightly 
to  soften  the  heart  and  moisten  the  eyes  of  the  unbe- 
lieving world,  and  without  a  controversy  to  send  the  scoffer 
to  his  knees.  In  that  affecting  moment,  genius  and  devo- 
tion are  twin-bom.  But  no  demonstration  of  Vulcan,  even 
though  approved  by  bishops  and  clergy,  has  any  effect  of 
this  kind. 


any  of  the  thoughts  in  the  present  work  may  e 
;  yet  the  larger  portion  of  them  is  not  our  own. 


believe  implicitly  that  "  the  stone  which  the  bnilders  re- 
jected "  TCill  be  "  the  head  of  the  earner."     It  has  become 

therefore  a  scientific  canoD  with  us,  to  look  out  for  this 
stone  in  all  quarters.  Hence  we  have  been  led  to  taauy 
difioredited  sources  of  infoiination ;  and  if  borrowing  good 
tliiugs  be  plagiarism,  we  are  guilty  of  it  to  the  utmost  of 
our  powers.  Wherever  it  can  be  shewn  that  we  are  i 
original,  so  much  the  better  :  we  desire  for  ourselves  and 
others  to  enter  the  circle  of  the  great  dependence  of  things, 
secure  that  there  ia  no  independence  of  heart  or  mind  upon 
any  other  terms. 

And  now  our  task  is  done.  The  style  of  it  difi'ers  some- 
what from  the  common,  because  our  creed  diflers ;  and  we 
disbelieve  for  the  most  part  in  what  is  called  the  severity, 
strictness  and  dryness  of  science.  We  hold  that  nature 
is  the  drapery  of  spirit,  and  that  analogy  ia  the  cement  of 
things,  and  the  high-road  of  influences.  We  are  therefore 
afriud  of  nothing,  however  fanciful,  on  this  ground :  nature 
is  more  fanciful  than  any  of  her  children.  Besides  which, 
we  have  found  practically  that  metaphor  is  a  aword  of 
the  spirit,  and  that  whenever  a  great  truth  ia  fixed,  it  is 
by  some  happy  metaphor  that  it  is  willing  to  inhabit  for  a 
time :  and  again,  that  whenever  a  long  controversy  is 
ended,  it  is  by  one  of  the  parties  getting  hand  on  a  meta- 
phor whose  blade  bums  with  the  runes  of  truth.  For 
these  reasons  we  dare  speak  in  parables. 

Yet  ia  it  fearful  to  disagree  so  widely  with  our  friends 
and  fellows.     We  love  them,  but  crave  apace  to  breathe 
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where  they  are  not.  I  Difiference  makes  the  world  larger ; ) 
and  without  a  quarrel  with  the  old  modes,  we  have  emi- 
grated to  another  country,  where  we  hope  for  peace; 
particularly  as  we  trust  not  again  to  come  forth  with  the 
pen. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   HUMAN   BRAIN. 

Our  first  conception  of  the  human  body  is  that  of  a  living 
subject ;  life  is  the  dim  personality  which  animates  it,  as 
well  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  moves  and  breathes. 
Upon  this  lowest  floor  of  our  existence  there  rises  an  edi- 
fice of  many  stories ;  upon  simple  life,  which  is  the  vege- 
table in  the  animal,  there  is  founded  a  life  of  life,  which  is 
mind.  The  mind  is  many-chambered  and  many-storied. 
Life  dwells  in  the  body,  but  the  mind  or  superior  life 
inhabits  the  head,  or  according  to  anatomy,  the  brain.  The 
brain  then  is  presumably  the  body  of  the  mind,  and  what- 
ever is  wisdom  or  faculty  in  the  mind,  is  furniture  or  ma- 
chinery answering  to  faculty,  in  the  brain.  And  as  the 
mind  is  the  man,  the  brain  is  his  representative,  or  the 
man  in  another  degree. 

This  is  the  solid  voice  of  the  head,  or  the  most  general 
truth  of  consciousness,  which  lies  in  the  head,  and  speaks 
from  the  head.  And  our  plan  is,  to  accept  as  oracles  these 
gifts  of  our  instinctive  sense  :  to  regard  them  as  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge :  and  not  to  question  until  we  have 
accepted  them.  It  is  then  the  consciousness  or  instinctive 
natural  history  of  the  organs,  from  which  we  commence  ; 
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not  what  man  savs  of  the  brain,  but  what  the  brain  savs 
of  itself  in  man.  Thus  we  shall  first  endeavor  to  gain  the 
impressions  which  the  organ  under  discussion  makes  upon 
the  mind,  or  begin  from  natural  experience.  We  shall 
then  briefly  consider  its  anatomy,  or  pass  to  scientific  ex- 
perience. Next  we  shall  attempt  to  give  life  to  the  part 
by  considering  it  in  motion  and  emotion.  Lastly  we  shall 
pursue  the  analogical  method,  where  it  is  not  too  difficult ; 
and  assuming  that  every  principle  runs  quite  through  the 
world,  we  shall  endeavor  to  shew  that  each  organ  has 
kindred  in  every  sphere ;  and  thus  out  of  the  consanguinity 
of  things  we  shall  try  to  deduce  the  fact  of  a  native  coher- 
ence in  the  world,  whose  links  are  a  real  logic,  and  which 
when  transplanted  into  knowledge  will  spontaneously  con- 
stitute the  association  and  unity  of  the  sciences. 

But  this  will  be  better  understood  in  the  sequel.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case,  to  visit  the 
mind  which  we  have  found,  in  its  proper  mansion,  the 
brain. 

At  the  outset  we  would  guard  the  general  reader  against 
an  error  which  requires  to  be  removed.  It  is  commonly 
supposed,  because  anatomy  has  been  cultivated  by  a  class, 
that  it  is  difl&cult  to  learn.  On  the  contrary,  any  one  with 
a  common  understanding,  and  of  course  industry  and  atten- 
tion, may  possess  himself  of  the  leading  parts  of  anatomy. 
Ladies  may  learn  them  as  well  and  as  harmlessly  as  the 
other  sex.  Plates  moreover  are  satisfisujtory  means  of  ac- 
qmring  a  view  of  the  human  frame  which  is  enough  for 
public  education;  for  although  insufficient  for  the  sur- 
geon, the  knowledge  derived  from  plates  will  enable  the 
public  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  organization,  both  with 
cleaner  hands  and  clearer  heads  than  if  they  busied  them- 
selves with  the  ever-varying  detail  of  dissections.  It  has 
indeed  been  usual  with  practical  anatomists  to  decry  ana- 
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tomical  plates ;  and  yet  they  are  ft  degree  better  and  truer 
than  tlie  dead  body ;  for  they  contAin  the  mind  of  the 
artiGt,  and  are  superior  to  any  single  subject,  being  not 
mere  copies,  but  carefully  collected  from  many  subjects,! 
and  as  they  are  generalizatious,  they  are  adapted  to  be  ve- 
hicles of  general  knowledge.*  They  may  he  regarded  as 
translations  of  the  body,  available  for  those  who  cannot 
read  the  original.  And  indeed  those  who  can  only  see  and 
not  touch  anatomy,  as  they  have  all  power  of  destruction 
removed,  are  favorably  situated  for  constructive  truths, — 
for  the  theories  of  bodily  motion,  proportion  and  gravita- 
tion ;  just  as  the  astronomers  are  indebted  to  the  distance 
of  their  view,  and  the  superficiality  of  their  objects.  Good 
Bcience  then,  we  repeat,  will  not  reiuse  to  attend  upon 
anatomical  plates,  though  not  the  science  of  the  surgeon. 

The  brain  is  an  oval  mass,  filling  and  fitting  the  in- 
terior of  the  akiJ],  and  consisting  of  two  substances,  a 
grey,  asU-colored  or  cineritioua  portion,  and  a  white,  fibrous 
or  medullary  portion.  These  substances  occupy  different 
positions  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.  The  grey  portion 
oonstitotea  the  circumference  of  the  large  and  front  division, 
■which  ia  called  the  cerebrum  ;  it  also  enters  into  the  inte- 
ime  in  various  parts,    and  forms  both  the 

itre  and  circumference  of  the  eerebellnm,  and  the  centre 

[Of  the  spinal  marrow.     The  white  portion  makes  up  the 

share  of  the  brain.     Besides  these  divisions  of  snb- 

itance  the  brain  also  presents  divisions  of  form.     It  is 

ted  into  two  great  masses,  viz.,  the  cerebrum  a 

um,  and  at  its  base  there  are  two  other  portions,  named 
tile  annular  protuberance  and  medulla  oblongata.     These 

*  Many  of  the 
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are  the  four  primary  divisions  on  the  surface  of  the  organ. 
The  spinal  marrow,  which  runs  down  through  the  vertebne 
or  back  bones,  is  the  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  above  parts  collectively  are  the  bed  and  trunk  of  what 
is  called  the  nervous  system.  From  all  those  already 
mentioned  there  arise  certain  white  cords,  the  nerves,  which 
come  out  through  holes  in  the  skull,  and  through  notches 
between  the  back  bones,  and  run  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
gradually  splitting  into  filaments,  which  at  length  become 
invisible  by  reason  of  their  fineness.  There  are  generally 
reckoned  to  be  eleven  pairs  of  nerves  arising  from  the 
brain,  and  thirty-one  pairs  from  the  spinal  marrow.  Be- 
sides this  great  nervous  plant  which  continues  the  life  of 
the  head  and  its  appendages,  there  is  also  another  proper 
to  the  body,  as  it  were  a  creeping  or  parasitical  system, 
which  weaves  its  meshes  among  the  branches  of  the  former : 
this  is  the  system  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  It  is  not 
obviously  referable  to  a  centre,  like  the  system  just  de- 
scribed, but  it  has  many  small  centres,  scattered  throughout 
the  body,  but  especially  near  the  important  organs,  the 
heart,  the  stomach,  &c.  These  centres  are  called  gan- 
glions, and  are  said  to  consist  principally  of  grey  matter. 
Innumerable  fine  nerves  radiate  from  them  to  the  viscera, 
and  to  the  great  blood-vessels ;  and  also  fibres  pass  to  com- 
municate with  the  capital  nervous  system. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  these  two  systems  it  appears 
that  the  cerebral  is  the  engine  and  representative  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  body  as  constituted  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  mind,  while  the  sympathetic  system  is  the  nervous 
engine  and  representative  of  the  body  considered  inde- 
pendently, as  possessing  a  life  or  mind  in  itself  so  fjEir  as 
this  system  can  arouse  it.  Consciousness  does  not  here 
come  in  question.  Many  of  our  impressions  are  uncon- 
scious, nay  perhaps  all  through  the  longer  part  of  their 


course,  though  traTelHng  along  the  cerobral  lines.  And 
again,  the  bodily  organs,  as  the  liyer  or  the  kidneya, 
require  to  exercise  processes  of  selection,  and  acts  of  com- 
position and  elimination,  to  which  nothing  leas  than  a  stu- 
pendous bodily  judgment  is  adequate.  Mental  judgment 
would  not  be  fine  enough  for  the  work ;  and  it  is  only 
mental  judgment  and  faculty  which  are  conscions. 

The  brain  and  its  parts,  including  the  spinal  marrow, 
are  clothed  with  three  membranes  or  skins.  That  nest 
the  brain  is  the  pia  mater,  which  not  only  encloses  the 
brain,  but  dips  down  into  its  folds,  and  probably  ramifies 
more  and  more  finely  through  its  minute  diviaionH,  acting 
as  a  fi-amework  to  the  nervous  substanc* :  it  is  foil  of  deli- 
cate vessels  which  supply  the  brain  with  blood.  The  next 
membrane  is  the  arachnoid,  which  is  said  to  form  a  shut 
hag  like  a  double  nightcap,  in  the  inside  of  which  a  lubri- 
cating fluid  is  given  out,  the  whole  constituting  a  kind  of 
"water  bed"*  on  which  the  brain  may  undulate.  The 
next  membrane  is  the  dura  mater,  lining  the  moveable 
arachnoid  on  the  side  towards  the  brain,  and  lining  the 
bony  skuU  on  the  other  side,  and  being  separable  into  two 
layers  to  suit  these  two  situations  or  ofiices.  It  is  the 
strongest  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  gives  off 
membranous  pipes  which  receive  and  envelop  the  nen-es 
at  their  exit  from  the  skull  and  spine  ;  it  also  sends  down 
tight  sheets  or  processes  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
thereby  it  supports  the  larger  divisions  of  this  soft  and 
r  organism :  and  between  its  layers  it  contains  the 

Water  beds  of  this  kind,  >.  e.,  seruus  membrenei,  are  prepared 
■n  the  Tiacera ;  and  bui9i«  or  water  cushiooB  orB  freqaentlf  sp- 
in tbe  joints  :  wbere  tbese  ars  met  with  thef  are  the  tmaa 
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gX^at  cbanncla  of  venous  blood  known  u  tho  siniuea  of 
tho  brain. 

We  see  then  that  the  conscioufineflB  is  physicftlly  nour- 
iahed  from  without,  as  the  brain  ia  nourished  by  the  blood 
of  the  pia  mater ;  that  it  is  phyBically  moveable,  or  cam 
aflBome  varietieB  of  shape  and  stato,  aa  the  floating  bntin 
can  move  its  person  upon  its  fluids,  and  Bj>ecifioally  npon 
the  arachnoid  bed :  we  also  obnerve  that  the  consciousness, 
like  the  brain,  is  limited,  the  dura  mater  and  tlie  aknll 
being  the  embleras  of  that  limitation. 

The  brain  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  carotid  and  ver- 
tebral arteries.  Tho  carotids  are  the  first  great  vessels 
which  issue  from  the  stem  of  the  arterial  tree,  and  they 
supply  the  cerebrum  with  the  first  blood  of  the  heart.  The 
vertebralfl  are  the  first  streams  from  the  subclavians,  which 
supply  the  anna  with  blood.  Thos  the  first  blood  of  the 
body  and  the  limbs  is  alienated  to  the  brain.  Us  veinfi, 
which  bring  bock  towards  the  heart  the  blood  that  has 
passed  through  tlie  before-mentioned  arteries  to  the  pift 
mater  and  substance  of  the  brain,  empty  themselves  into 
certain  peculiar  channels  contained  in  tho  layers  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  termed  the  sinuses  of  the  brain ;  which 
sinuses  communicate  with  each  other  at  last,  and  pass  out 
of  the  skull  by  a  bend  or  curve  where  the  carotid  enters ; 
there  constituting  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  carries 
the  first  cousidemble  stream  that  ia  returned  to  the  heart. 

The  cerebral  globe  is  dirided  into  two  halves,  and  each 
of  these  into  lobes ;  the  lobes  again  being  subdivided  into 
convolutions,  which  have  furrows  between  them  that  dip 
down  into  the  brain,  and  are  covered  by  the  pia  mater. 
By  means  of  these  foldings,  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
ia  much  increased,  and  space  is  economized ;  this  folding 
of  surfaces  into  solids  being  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
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iKxIy,  whereby  distances  are  brought  together,  ond  jibso- 
dation  or  organization  is  promoted.  In  proportion  to  the 
nnmber  of  theae  twists  or  convolutions  is  the  power  of  the 
lirajn.  The  mind's  revolvings  are  here  represented  in 
moving  spirals,  and  the  subtle  insinuation  of  thought, 
whose  path  lies  through  all  things,  issues  with  power  trom 
the  fbrm  of  the  cerebral  screws.  They  print  their  shape 
and  make  themselves  room  on  the  hard  inside  of  the  skull, 
and  are  the  most  irresistible  agents  in  the  htiman  world. 

At  a  considerable  depth  the  two  hemispheres  unite  to- 
gether, and  below  their  imion,  if  the  cerebrum  be  opened, 
we  come  to  certain  cai'ities  termed  the  ventricles  of  the 
liratn.  Of  these  there  are  four,  all  communicating  with 
each  other ;  and  a  fifth  is  enumerated,  but  of  small  size, 
and  disconnected  fi^m  the  rest.  The  four  cavities  form  a 
continuous  chamber,  and  always  contain  more  or  less  fluid. 
Thus  the  brain,  far  from  being  prepared  for  rest,  is  con- 
stituted internally  upon  the  moveable  pivot  of  this  fluid 
COshioa  of  the  ventricles. 

The  cerebellum  lies  behind  and  underneath  the  cere- 
bnun,  of  which  it  is  said  to  he  one-eighth  the  size,  and  it 

divided  into  lobes  and  lobules.  It  consists  of  grey  and 
white  substance,  not  disposed  in  convolutions  but  in  thin 
plates.  There  is  said  to  be  no  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  cerebellum.  The 
latter  is  evidently  not  a  revolving,  thinking  or  spiral  organ, 
but  a  battery  of  determination  and  power :  thoughtful  con- 
S^ousness  does  not  connect  itself  with  the  back  of  the  head, 
,«r  with  the  cerebellmn.  Its  form  tflo,  double  fisted,  does 
■Bot  answer  to  the  cerebral  functions.  Its  visceral  or  hidden 
eituation  also  brings  it  into  analogy  with  the  other  viscera, 
in  which  there  is  no  freedom  of  thought,  but  fixed  accep- 
tation and  permanent  action. 

The  nervous  system,  though  apparently  bomogeneoBs, 


is  confltructed  of  distinct  pieces,  which  are  extriwrdinnrily 
united,  and  extraordinarily  capablo  of  aepamtion  in  their 
functioati.  The  first  piece  is  the  proper  spinal  marrow, 
with  all  the  nerves  of  the  limbs,  trunk  and  head  which 
issue  from  it.  This  lowest  pillar  of  the  cerebral  system  is 
in  a  manner  complete  in  itself,  and  receives  impreBsions, 
and  executfiH  actions,  on  its  own  account.  It  conaistB  of  b 
running  axis  of  grey  matter  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  in 
front  gives  off  the  nerves  that  convey  bodily  motions,  at 
the  back  receives  those  which  carry  bodily  sensations. 
The  circle  of  its  operations  is  therefore  as  follows.  "When 
an  impreHsion  appeals  to  it  from  the  body  through  its 
qnasi -sentient  nerves,  this  mounts  to  the  grey  centre  to 
which,  the  nerve  carrying  the  impression  belongs  :  an  in- 
stant organic  determination  then  occurs  in  the  centre,  a 
decision  takes  place,  and  a  motion  is  sent  down  through 
the  correspooding  motor  nerve  to  the  parl.H  which  the  latter 
snpplies.  Fur  example,  a  pinch  applied  to  the  leg  lodges 
its  complaint  at  the  grey  centre,  which  at  once  by  it* 
nerves  sets  the  muscles  and  the  limb  in  that  motion  which 
enables  the  part  to  escape  the  distress.  This  is  now 
termed,  refiex  action,  which  means  that  an  impression 
is  communicated  to  a  nervous  centre  by  a  set  of  quaei- 
sentient  nen-es,  and  a  motion  rejected  from  that  centre  by 
a  set  of  motor  nerves.  It  does  not  necessarily  involve 
consciousness.  A  paralytic  man,  with  no  feeling  in  his 
legs,  if  the  soles  of  his  feet  be  tickled  will  move  tbem 
away  from  the  irritation,  just  as  though  he  percei\-ed  it. 
In  short,  the  spinal  brain  is  unconscious,  or  let  us  rather 
say,  we  are  unconscious  of  its  feelings.  We  term  its  nerves 
therefore,  not  sentient,  but  quasi-sfntient. 

We  come  now  to  a  second  and  distinct  piece  of  nervous 
ayatem,  of  whose  operations  we  may  still  be  unconscious, 
viz.,  the  medulla  oblongata,  whose  nerves  are  connected 


with  the  organn  of  respiration  and  the  ingestion  of  food — 
with  the  fimctions  of  breathing  and  of  eating,  which  al- 
though they  may  be  permeated  by  Bensation  and  controlled 
by  the  will,  may  also  occur  independently  of  either ;  as 
during  sleep,  when  breathing  still  proceeds,  and  in  varioua 
oases  when  the  movements  of  eating  and  deglutition  are 
performed  without  eognianneo.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
continuing  the  actions  of  the  parts  of  the  body  supplied 
from  these  centres,  is,  that  a  quasi -sensation  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  which  the  centres  act  upon  through  the 
motor  apparatns  of  nerves.  The  conception  of  so  mere  a 
machine  in  man,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  realize ;  the  spinal 
brain,  however,  with  its  dependencies,  represents  an  auto- 
maton man  as  the  basement  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is 
the  organization  of  routine  or  insect  progress.  By  it  we 
walk,  work  and  eat  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  those 
operations  ;  and  thus  the  inherent  properties  of  this  routine 
system  save  us  from  much  expenditure  of  attention,  and 
allow  the  brain  and  the  sensea  to  be  emancipated  as  neces- 
sity requires  from  the  lowest  wants.  Had  we  to  perform 
our  animal  fimctions  by  direct  volitions,  we  should  have 
no  time  for  anything  hotter ;  if  each  breath  were  a  distinct 
voluntary  act,  breathing  alone  would  fill  our  lives  ;  nor  in 
this  case  would  walking  or  any  other  external  function  be 
possible,  for  the  will  does  but  one  thing  at  once.  As  it  is, 
however,  a  number  of  bodily  acta  are  momentaneously  and 
harmonically  performed,  each  through  the  separate  vigi- 
lance of  its  own  agent  in  the  recesses  of  the  sjrinal  brains. 
We  have  alluded  already  to  the  act  of  walking,  which 
afibrds  a  good  example  of  automatic  function.  When  we 
are  walking  without  attending  to  our  steps,  the  foot  com- 
ing down  to  the  ground,  conveys  the  quaai- sensation  of  ila 
contact  to  the  spinal  centres  ;  these  are  roused  to  a  corre- 
Bonding    motion ;    in    other   words,   they  command   the 
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mnaoles  of  the  other  leg  to  put  it  into  a  forward  movement. 
No  sooner  in  this  executed,  than  at  Ibo  end  of  the  move* 
meut,  another  niAnifeiit  qunsi-iensation  ia  afforded  by  the 
fresh  contact  with  the  earth,  which  contact  reaching  the 
centres,  engenders  a.  second  motion :  and  wi  forth,  through- 
oat  the  walk.  This  is  a  simple  circle,  in  which  quaei- 
senaation  excites  motion  at  the  centre,  and  motion  pro- 
duces quasi-sensation  at  its  extremes.  Thus  the  foot  on 
the  ground  represents  sensation,  and  that  in  progress,  mo- 
tion, and  the  two  contemplated  together  represent  the  links 
in  a  chain  of  nervoos  fate. 

The  next  piece  of  the  nervous  system  consists  of  the 
nerves  of  the  special  senses,  and  of  certain  central  parta 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  to  which  those  nerves  run.  The 
latter  are  the  sensual^  brain,  from  which  fibres  emanate 
that  ultimately  become  the  olfactory,  optic,  auditory  nerves, 
&c.,  which  run  respectively  to  the  nose,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  mouth  and  the  ekin.  The  central  endowment  of  this 
nervous  piece  is  sensation.  In  itself  it  provides  a  simple 
circle  from  sensations  to  motions.  Impressions  which  «« 
perceived  by  the  sensea  mount  to  the  senaua!  centres,  which 
dictate  suitable  actions.  The  instincts  of  some  animals  low 
down  in  the  scale,  are  to  be  referred  to  tliis  class  of  mo- 
bilized sensations. 

Instances  of  purely  sensual  actions  are  comparatively 
rare  in  man,  so  rapid  is  the  transit  of  feeling  into  desire, 
which  is  not  a  faculty  of  mere  sense,  but  the  gift  of  a  mind 
in  direct  communication  with  the  senses.     The  instinctive 


*  We  prefer  the  term  leniDol  to  sensory,  wMch  Beeras  coming  into 
nse.  Ttie  word  eensory,  if  applied  so  low  down,  wonld  eicluile  from 
SEiiBation  ill  above  it,  and  tlie  cerebral  operations  would  tall  into 
al)Btract  forms  :  wbereas  by  allocating  the  term  aensaat  to  the  nervous 
tsntre*  of  the  external  senses,  we  leave  the  term  sensory  for  the  innra- 
senses,  to  which  it  has  been  appropriated  from  old  tunes. 
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I  laying  oat  of  the  body  for  pleasures,  and  its  spontaneons 
liunH,  are  however  cases  of  this  order.    More- 
over we  feel  that  a  strong  vein  of  these   actions   runs 
through  many  of  our  habits,  and  executes  them  lor  us, 
contemporaneoiiBly  with  our  desires.     Habitual  vices,  in 
proportion  as  they  become  fixed,  seem  to  roll  upon  this 
fotal  wheel,  by  which  low  pleasure  runs  incontinently  into 
motion.     The  bottle  ia  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  drnnk- 
,  «rd  by  a  simple  sensual  circle  of  the  hind,  as  well  as  by  a 
•  thong  of  which  perverse  desire  is  the  neck-piece. 
l_By  a  similar  yoke,  of  seeing  and  leering,  is  the  voluptuary 
Lied  by  his  objects.     In  short,  whatever  we  do,  good  or  bad, 
f  irithout  being  able  to  control  it,  appears  to  contain  a  sen- 
:emel.     SenBuahty,  however,    is  a  passive  faculty, 
B  shall  have  to  disting^sh  presently  an  active  part 
belonging  to  it,  and  playing  upon  it,  and  which  for  the 
present  we  term  aniraality.     This  then  is  the  third  of  the 

U nervous  atones  wliich  construct  us, — sensation,  which  set 

jj^^B  K-moving  is  sensuality.  It  leads  us  to  dance  pleasantly 
^^^I'lrnt  involuntarily  to  the  music  of  the  senses.  Its  seat  is  in 
^^^r  the  base  of  the  brain. 

1^^^  The  fourth  and  remaining  piece  of  the  nervous  system 
comprises  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  reasoning  by 
the  method  of  exclusion  we  regard  as  the  seat  of  the  mind, 

tor  the  properly  human  faculties ;  and  not  only  of  these, 
but  of  all  those  powers  which  belong  to  consetousneas,  and 
are 'Over  and  above  the  senses.  These  hemispheres  are" 
predominant  in  place  and  size  in  man,  as  well  as  in  the 

We  have  now  chronicled  three  divisions  of  the  nervous 
^^_  system,*  which  may  be  groiiped  into  two,  an  animal  and 


*  The  nervous  syBtem,  oi 
IS  by  disCTses,  la  well  aa  b; 
e  the  othera  free. 


itioDs,  are  aometimea  diaaeulcd  to 
c  agents,  which  bennmb  one  pai 
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an  automatic  ;  the  lowest  of  these  is  a  nerve  macbine,  the 
higher  in  its  twofold  aspect  is  a  nen-e  animal,  with  senses. 
We  know  nothing  that  espreases  bo  physioIogicaUy  the 
case  between  the  automatic  and  the  other  part,  of  this  sys- 
tem as  the  ratio  of  the  living  creatures  to  the  wheels  in 
Ezekiel.  "  And  when  the  living  creatures  went,  the 
wheels  went  by  them  ;  and  when  the  living  creatures  were 
lifted  np  firom  the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up.  Whi- 
thersoever the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went,  thither  waa 

chloroform,  first  thought  and  will,  and  the  fiiily  of  sense  which  de- 
peuds  upon  attention,  become  confused  and  waver :  and  shortly  itter- 
WBidg  active  conaciouBnaaB  is  aboUehed.  The  cerebrum  is  detached 
from  the  train,  and  life  goes  on  at  Blackened  pace  without  its  traction. 
The  scnae  of  poinhowever  etill  continues.  B;  degrees  this  too  i<  lost : 
the  second  and  feebler  engine  of  scnsalinn,  the  Beosual  brain,  is  also 
detached,  and  nothing  but  breathing  is  prefiied  to  the  curs.  Thii 
now  becomes  slower  and  more  slow,  and  if  the  eiperiment  be  can- 
tinued,  cesses.  Life  ia  tbeo  geni?raD7  irrecBllsble.  In  oatDrsl  and 
artificial  trance  the  process  of  disconnection  may  proceed  two  itepa 
further  ;  and  the  nervDus  function  ma;  be  detached  to  a  oertain  dis- 
tance from  the  organism,  and  yet  be  capable  of  reassumlng  its  place. 

In  the  case  aC  narcotism  the  separation  takes  place  from  above 
downwards  :  the  mind  is  first  talien  awaj-,  then  the  sensee,  and  lastly 
the  breath  :  but  sometimes  the  reverse  process  occurs,  as  at  the  hour 
of  death,  and  first  impressibility,  and  second  sensibility  are  lost; 
whilst  the  mind  retains  its  clearness,  or  even  enjoys  additional  powers 
□f  circumvision  and  fiiretbongbt.  These  states  are  apposite,  although 
tbo  beholder  may  mistake  them  for  each  other. 

And  not  only  disease,  but  the  ordinary  state,  shews  the  sepsrateneis 
of  the  nervous  pieces.  Through  the  greater  portion  of  life,  thought 
and  will  are  dormant,  or  the  tops  of  the  hemiapherea  are  not  in  ac- 
tion, though  the  man  is  conscious.  Many  times  also  imaginatiDD  and 
desire  are  completely  at  rest,  although  feeling  is  left ;  the  eye  immita 
rivers  of  objecta  without  stbring  any  motions  but  its  own  as  it  rolls 
magnetLcully  after  the  pictures.  And  then  again  we  experience  nume- 
rous twitches  and  convulsive  movements  for  which  wo  cannot  account, 
or  in  other  words,  which  ore  originated  in  the  circle  below  the  sensual 
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their  spirit  to  go ;  and  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  over 
againat  them  :  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in 
the  wheels.  When  those  went,  these  went ;  and  when 
those  stood,  these  stood ;  and  when  those  were  lifted  ap 
from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against  them : 
for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels."* 

On  arriving  in  our  upward  course  at  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, we  have  come  to  a  group  of  functions  which  re- 
present the  powers  of  the  mind :  consequently  here  we 
have  no  longer  a  simple  centre  to  consider,  but  an  organ 
with  various  essences.  For  the  mind  is  evidently  twofold ; 
at  the  first  analysis  it  is  a  rational  spring  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  animal  spring  on  the  other.  It  may  be  devoted  to 
the  truth  of  things,  and  proceed  from  thought  to  judgment, 
and  from  judgment  to  will,  and  so  give  the  dictates  of  rea- 
sonable actions.  Or  it  may  be  spent  upon  gratifications, 
and  run  from  imagination  to  choice,  and  from  choice  to 
desire,  and  thus  stimulate  animal  actions.  In  short,  there 
are  two  minds  in  man  ;  the  one  which  he  possesses  in  com- 
with  animals ;  the  other  which  is  properly  human. 
where  do  we  find  these  two  in  the  cerebral  bemi- 
es? 
r.  To  this  we  reply  that  the  whole  cerebrum  is  the  general 
I ;  that  is  to  say,  the  residence  of  the  animal 
id,  or  the  mind  of  the  senses.  For  the  fibres  coming 
from  beneath  diverge  to  the  entire  cerebrum,  and  ter- 
i  its  cortex.  This  brain  then,  as  related  to  the 
Loitements  of  sensation,  comprises  the  various  powers 
which  sensation  stimulates,  and  into  which  it  passes ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  includes  memory,  imagination,  desire,  and 
tlie  corresponding  series  of  animal  determinations 
ich  give  birth  to  their  proper  actions.     To  this  general 
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sensory  and  motory  head  wo  also  refer  many  faculties 
which  go  under  the  name  of  utstinct ;  its  great  tides  of 
change  are  emotions,  joy  and  sorrow,  and  the  like ;  and  its 
general  states  we  term  moods.  The  passions  are  the  lords 
of  this  worldly  brain,  by  which  man  sympathises  with  all 
nature  in  its  own  way,  being  governed  by  the  moon  and 
the  weather,  the  circumstances  of  his  eodety  and  his  age, 
and  whatever  influences  come  from  without.  The  absence 
of  moral  freedom  characterizes  its  actions,  when  these  pro- 
ceed from  itself  alone.  lis  &eu1ties  are  vague  and  general, 
and  move  altogether  in  their  mass.  It  gives  the  pervading 
temperament  and  tone  to  the  animal  body,  and  being  the 
highest  expression  of  animal  life,  and  bulky  and  forcible 
with  our  whole  nature,  its  actions  animate  the  frame  with 
ptodigiona  vigour  and  universality,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  various  passions  and  emotions.  Contrivance,  cunning, 
and  a  number  of  conjointlv  huiniin  and  animal  ijualitiea 
belong  to  this  general  sensory,  and  put  on  the  appeamoee 
of  wisdom  or  reason,  not  only  in  animals  but  in  men  :  9o 
that  whether  such  or  such  actions  argue  reason  is  on  equal 
problem  in  both  creatures. 

On  the  other  hand  the  human  mind,  as  distinct  fi'om  its 
own  animal  mind,  appears  to  reside  in  the  cortical  circum- 
ferences alone,  and  to  play  upon  none  but  the  very  centreH 
of  nervous  power,  and  not  upon  these  in  the  gross,  but 
with  skill  and  discrimination.  Thus  it  does  not  consiet  in 
new  materials,  or  fresh  parts,  hut  in  a  freah  use  of  parts,  and 
a  new  architectwe  of  materials.  The  supreme  superficiality 
of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  its  partition  into  convolutions,  the 
separate  moveahleness  of  these,  their  hrain-emhracing 
wholeness,  shew  that  a  freedom  is  possible,  and  a  uni- 
versality conceded,  to  these  parts,  which  neither  the  fibres 
per  se,  nor  the  other  groups  of  cineritious  substance,  can 
enjoy.     These  conditions  agree  with  the  requirements  of 
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thongbt  and  will,  both  of  whicli  are  central  an 
trative  ;  are  seated  at  the  top  of  tlie  mind  ;  work 
ration  and  deciBion,  seizing  upon  main  points  an 
ing  provinceB  therefrom  ;  and  Irath  of  which  finally  can 
daim  B,ay  portion  of  the  domains    of  our  animal  nature, 
and  control  it,  nntil  its  animal  essence  is  reduced  to  har- 
iDDDy  with  reason's  will.     These  cortical  substances,  in 
their  distinct  use,  are  the  factories  of  mental  skill.     It  is 
their  perfection  to  accept  neither  temperaments,  nor  wea- 
thers, nor  the  crimiDal  influences  of  the  stara,    nor  the 
imaginations,  sensations,  or  apparent  relations  of  things,  as 
their  allotled'sphere ;  but  they  shape  and  cultivate  things 
,    and  ideas  airesh ;    Ihey  recast   influences   on  their  own 
principles,  of  truth  or  falsity :  their  reception  of  outward 
L   nature  ia  the  philosophy  of  the  man ;  their  works  are  the 
I  creative  arts  of  his  mind;  and  their  judgment  is  his  moral 
I   souL      All  this,    wo  remark,    demands  no  second  brain 
I  apart  from  the  general  sensorium,  but  the  command  of  this 
I   in  its  highest  parts,  where  it  is  free  to  ohcy,  and  the 
i   reconstitution  of  those  parts  by  the  usage  and  skill  of  the 
[  rational  power.     In  this  respect  the  brain  may  be  likened 
L  to  the  hand,  which  is  a  coarse,  general  and  animal  tool 
I  in  the  savage,  and  for  some  operations,  such  as  grubbing 
I  in  the  earth,  disqualified  by  its  division  into  fingers ;  whilst 
f  in  the  civilized  man  it  is  extemporized  by  his  mind  and 
\  education  into  a  running  power  of  convolutions  from  which 
[  tools  proceed  and  arts  radiat«,  until  nature  is  subdued  and 
b  home  is  built :  the  separate  use  of  the  fingers  being  the 
fteign  and  cause  of  this  new  essence  in  the  hand. 
I     It  is  therefore  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  brain,  and  in 
nhe  rational  mind  and  not  in  the  animal  niind,  and  not  in 
■'Siere  ends  but  in  mora!  ends,   nor  in  mere  determinations 
Blmt  in  moral  determinations,  that  man  is  different  fiDm 
Kmimals.     Or  to  keep  within  our  present  subject,  man  is 
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human  or  hyper-animal  hecause  he  has  a  mind  extruj 
which  uses,  or  can  use,  the  top  of  his  brains. 

The  separatenesB  of  the  animal  from  the  rational  brain 
\^  functionally  more  distinct  than  the  separateness  between 
the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Do  we  not  all 
perform  vivisection  upon  ourselves  every  day  in  cutting 
reason  off,  and  thinking  and  acting  from  animal  motives  ? 
in  keeping  the  mind  under,  while  vague  imagination, 
desire  and  pleasure  over-ride  it  ?  in  merging  it  in  a  sea  of 
natural  emotions  and  commotions,  which  allow  reason  no 
beginning,  and  will,  none  of  its  distinctness  ?  But  as  for 
the  structural  separateness,  the  rational  brain  is  no  other 
than  the  mind  itself  as  a  distinct  organization,  whose  ex- 
istence is  demonstrated  by  its  play  upon  the  cortical  organs. 
This  mind  terminates  the  brain,  and  begins  a  new  subject 
with  new  expressions  ;  we  cannot  see  it  unless  in  its  own 
way  of  intellectual  sight ;  nor  can  we  now  pursue  it,  be- 
cause its  attributes  hold  no  commerce  with  anatomical 
terms. 

The  nerves  or  brain  form  a  representative  system,  which 
does  not  itself  come  in  contact  with  objects  on  the  one 
hand,  or  with  actions  on  the  other,  but  deals  in  the  one 
case  with  the  images  of  things,  in  the  other  with  the  com- 
mands of  actions.  It  results  from  this,  that  whatever  will 
produce  the  central  impression,  sensation,  imagination,  or 
intellectual  vision,  will  cause  the  appearance  of  the  object, 
whether  it  be  present  or  not.  Thus  if  the  brain  can  radiate 
down  to  the  spinal  cord  a  vibration  like  that  which  the 
cord  receives  from  any  object  as  an  impression  from  with- 
out, the  same  motions  will  be  engendered  as  flow  from  the 
apposition  of  a  real  circumstance  or  object.  So  again  if 
the  brain  can  shake  the  optical  centres  as  light  shakes 
them,  or  can  extemporize  the  part  of  light  within  them, 
the  man  will  have  the  sensation  of  light  as  though  it  were 
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present  from  the  sun  or  a  candle.  And  so  too  if  the  soul 
or  spirit,  or  any  other  spirit  or  influence,  can  make  the 
imaginations  or  the  thought-moTements  in  the  cerebral 
substance,  these  will  seem  as  much  our  own  thoughts  as 
though  no  such  influence  had  heen  exerted.  But  in  hoth 
cases,  be  it  remembered,  there  is  an  object  out  of  the  fa- 
iWlty  excited  ;  though  in  the  one  case  the  object  it)  out  of 
'ttke  organism  externally,  in  the  other  case  out  of  it  in- 
ternally. 

Each  of  the  centres  then,  namely,  the  automatic,  the 
animal,  and  the  rational,  are  susceptible  of  a  twofold  ex- 
atement",  first,  from  a  circumambient  world,  or  from  be- 
neath, through  their  own  proper  circle  :  secondly,  from  the 
organism,  or  organisms,  above  tbem,  and  thus  indirectly 
from  a  higher  circumambient  sphere.  Each  also  has  its 
memory ;  which  in  the  spine  is  habit ;  in  the  animal  brain 
is  proper  memory ;  in  the  distinct  cortex  is  principles, 
which  hold  things  together  in  the  bonds  of  ratio  or  reason, 
as  memory  combines  them  in  the  bonds  of  a  c 
sation.     Habit  then  is  the  spine  of  the  c 
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sense, 


o  ask  cursorily  the  use 
of  the  brain  to  the  mind,  as  illustrated  by  the  foregoing 
obserFationa.  Now  what  is  the  use  of  the  spinal  cord  to 
the  senses  and  the  brain  ?  for  this  will  give  us  a  similitude 
of  the  answer  to  the  previous  question.  Its  use  is,  to  carry 
the  general  cerebral  principles  into  an  automatic  or  me- 
chanical sphere,  and  there  to  set  them  up  in  unconscious 
operations.  Thus  the  spinal  cord  makes  motions  which 
look  as  though  they  proceeded  from  emotions,  when  yet 
there  is  nothing  felt.  This  dramatic  mechanics  is  the  mar- 
row of  the  nervous  system,  .ind  consequently  of  the  body. 
As  a  principle  it  reigns  throughout  it.     The  whole  Bystem 
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is  a  qtiasi  thing  ;  ft  mental  theatre  or  drama.  The  spinal 
cord  moves  as  though  it  felt ;  the  medulla  oblongata  breathes 
and  eat«,  as  if  it  were  instinct  with  appetites :  the  senses 
feel,  as  if  they  were  conscious  :  and  the  brain  understands, 
as  though  it  were  a  spirit.  The  cheek  loo  blushes,  us 
though  it  were  ashamed  ;  and  bo  forth.  But  all  is  quasi, 
and  depends  upon  a  reality  somewhere  which  ia  in  none  of 
the  actors  ;  and  which  reality,  proximately,  Uea  in  a  spiri- 
tual organism,  or  in  the  human  mind.  Take  this  away, 
and  the  mimicry  is  soon  at  an  end. 

Thus  far  then  the  use  of  the  brain  to  the  mind  is,  to 
enable  the  latter  to  personate  itself  in  a  dead  world,  which 
it  could  not  do  without  a  brain  and  body,  really  dead,  and 
yet  seemingly  or  dramatically  alive. 

It  is  not  long  since  it  was  believed  that  the  actions  of 
the  spinal  marrow  were  evidences  of  con  scions  ness,  and 
that  feeling  was  implied  in  its  habitual  regular  niorementa. 
And  it  is  still  thought  by  many  that  sense  or  iceling  is  ne- 
cessarily connected  mth  consciousness  :  and  by  almost  all, 
that  consciousness  is  where  it  seems,  namely,  in  the  head, 
and  not  in  the  mind.  But  strike  away  the  lower  fallacy, 
that  muscular  or  convulsive  action  has  any  necessary  con- 
nection with  feeling,  and  the  other  fallacies  also  totter. 
For  if  without  feeling  or  motive  we  can  be  impressed  and 
act  throagh  the  spinal  cord,  we  can,  without  an  inherent 
tnind,  understand  and  will  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
Or  in  other  words,  as  dead  a  structure  in  the  brain  may  be 
in  apposition  with  the  mind,  for  mental  purposes,  as  that 
which  is  added  to  the  brain  in  the  spine  for  impressional 
and  motor  ends.  The  corollary  is,  that  life  is  not  in  the 
body  at  all,  in  the  brjun  any  more  than  in  the  nails ;  but 
that  the  body  is  essentially  dramatic ;  can  feel  as  it  were, 
think  as  it  were,  and  will  as  it  were  :  which  indeed  ia  the 
reason  why  the  soul,  desirous  of  doing  all  these  things  in 
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a  world  which  liitewise  h  dramatic,  adheres  to  a  frame 
which  ie  bo  perfect  a  medium  of  rcpreBentations  or  mun- 
dane actions. 

But  let  us  also  consider  for  a  moment  the  relation  nf  the 
mind  to  the  brain,  by  an  inverse  analogy,  namely,  the  re- 
lation of  the  brain  to  the  spinal  marrow.  What  then  is 
the  latter  ?  The  difference  of  place  between  the  two,  and 
the  difference  of  calibre,  are  too  otrtous  to  mention.  The 
one  is  the  head  of  which  the  other  is  the  foot;  the  one  is 
the  luminous  globe  of  which  the  other  is  the  ray."  Now 
the  brain  performs  or  instigates  on  new  grounds,  with  new 
efficacy,  and  in  a  thousand  thousand  new  forms,  the  general 
automatic  actions  of  the  spina]  marrow ;  for  it  extracts  the 
secret  and  meaning  from  sensible  impressions,  and  produces 
actions  correspondent  with  the  circumstances  which  that 
meaning  shews  to  exist.  All  the  actions  of  man  are  prox- 
imately brain- work ;  so  also  are  all  his  perceptions :  whereas 
a  few  automatic  movements  and  convulsiona  are  the  whole 
of  the  actions  that  can  ha  assigned  fo  the  spinal  marrow. 
We  have  here  a  glirapae  of  the  transcendent  nature  of  the 
next  higher  term  of  the  aeries  ;  and  if  by  the  rule  of  three 
we  may  say,  as  the  spinal  cord  is  to  the  brain,  so  is  the 
brain  to  the  mind,  we  shall  admit  that  perfections,  ampli- 
tude, and  newness  of  fionetion  will  occur  in  the  latter 
which  it  baffles  words  to  describe. 

The  same  truth  Is  presented  by  comparison  of  the  parts 
of  the  brain  within  itself.  Thus  from  the  great  cortical 
Huriace  of  the  cerebral  globes  the  white  fibres  radiate  down- 
wards and  inwards,  the  calibre  of  the  radiant  mass  becom- 
ing smaller  as  it  travels.     Presently  the  rays  ai-e  arrested 

•  Here  we  may  raniBrli  that  wa  agree  witli  the  ancienta.  tfaat  the 
Bpitiol  cord  is  a  continuation  of  the  hrotn  ;  although  it  is  also,  as  the 
moilerns  say,  an  axis  of  independent  centres  ;  but  its  dependence  is  a 
longer  trqtii  than  its  independence. 
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by  a  new  bed  of  cortical  substance,  that  in  its  turn  sends 
down  radiating  fibres,  wbich  aimilarly  converge  and  de- 
crease. The  same  proceHS,  of  encounti^ring  the  cortical 
part,  starting  afresh,  and  always  diminisliing,  is  repeated, 
until  both  the  cerebellnm  and  the  cerebrum  terminate  in 
the  small  medulla  oblongata,  and  in  the  narrow  spinal  cord. 
Thus  powers  are  stopped  off  and  arreal^d  as  the  brain 
descends ;  or  reasoning  backwards,  as  Gall  has  done,  they 
are  added  on  as  the  medulla  oblongata  ascends.  What 
must  bo  the  addition  that  takes  place  in  the  mind  ?  what 
the  new  breadth  in  its  cortical  spheres  ?  what  the  acres  of 
the  sheaves  and  bundles  of  its  ini^ectual  light?  and 
what^  on  the  other  hand,  the  gialf  of  loss  and  degradation 
that  lies  between  it  and  even  the  highest  portions  of  the 

Thus  far  we  have  attempted  a  slight  sketch  of  what  may 
be  said  with  some  certainty  of  the  functions  of  the  nerroiiii 
system.  We  have  found  that  it  consists  firstly  of  an  auto- 
matic apparatus,  the  spinal  brain,  by  which  contacts  are 
apprehended,  and  motions  executed,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  our  consciousness :  secondly,  of  an  animal  brain, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  animal,  or  images, 
desires,  InstH,  contrives,  plans  and  acts  from  animal  mo- 
tives, though  very  imperfectly,  fr^m  defect  of  instinct, 
which  is  the  limiting  perfection  of  the  beasts  :  and  thirdly, 
of  a  rational  and  voluntary  fiinction,  playing  In  its  revolv- 
ing cortex,  and  evidencing  the  presence  of  an  invisible 
mind,  whose  action  reveala  the  human  brain.  Thus  we 
have  found  thnt  the  brain  per  ge  is  not  human,  but  perpe- 
tually humanized  ;  and  that  In  its  openness  to  that  wbich 
is  next  above  it,  and  its  docility  to  the  spirit,  lies  its 
grand  endowment.  In  thus  proceeding  from  below  up- 
wards, we  have  been  separating  parts  whose  perfection  lies 
in  their  harmonious  union.     We  must  now  make 
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by  declaring,  hat  the  influence  of  reason,  permeating  the 
animal  brain,  gives  it  powers  supereminent  over  instinct ; 
^^^  and  as  mau  domesticates  the  animals,  or  chooses  those 
^^^kwhioh  Buit  his  purpose,  and  abolishes  the  rest,  so  does 
^^^ueasoD  govern  the  moods  of  the  brain,  feeds  upon  its  tran- 
^^^p^nil  emotions  and  compresses  those  which  are  fierce,  gov- 
^^^Hrns  its  imaginations,  and  in  a  word  civilizes  the  savage 
^^Bcountries  of  the  original  head.  All  this  is  uo  work  of 
^^B  passion,  or  simple  pleasure  or  pain,  but  of  artist-like  strug- 
I  gle  and  contest,  whereby  reason,  or  the  true  ratio  between 

the  mind  and  the  br^,  begins  to  be  established,  and  the 
little  spots  already  cultivated  are  extended  until  the  rest  is 
^Won.     In  this  high  state  of  the  brain  the  human  faculties 
the  cerebrum,  and  the  animal  faculties,  prodi- 
giously cultivated  beyond  the  wild  state,  are  everywhere 
irith  the  rational  powers.     And  so  too  the  me- 
nical  feculties,  all  the  manufactures  of  thought,  or  the 
e  motions  of  the  body :  these  are  surrounded  by  a  eon- 
BCioQSness  which  knows  what  they  will  be,  before  they 
appear  ;  they  are  developed  into  mechanism  after  mechan- 
ism,— all  the  inventions  of  reason  and  will  in  the  mechan- 
sphere.     This  is  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  seldom  witnessed,  but  w^e  place  it  as  a  counterpart 
I   the  state  of  disunion  coneidered  before  :  the  ordinary 
I  kind  of  composition  between  the  two,  and  ean 
Mily  be  constructed  out  of  these  extremes. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  ean  escape  generalities  in  treat- 
;  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.     Certainly  at  present, 
)  go  inwards,  whether  into  the  head  or  the  mind, 
It  few  powers  prcKent  themselves,  very  little  colored,  and 
!  but  a  general  outline.     The  grey  and  white 
ahadows  of  metaphysics  seem  to  answer  to  the  cineritious 
meSullary  groups  of  the  nervous  system.     But  there 
I  so  doubt  that  the  truths  of  this  class  ore  valuable,  as 
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the  pure  Bi^ienee  of  llie  body ;  anil  that  tbey  are  the  out- 
UneH  of  a  multitude  of  more  intereiitliig  sciences. 

There  is  iudeed  a  branch  which  it  has  been  thought 
throws  a.  broader  light  on  the  nature  of  the  brain :  we 
allude  to  phrenology.  This  offico  of  phrenology  wo  regard 
however  as  a  misapprehension.  As  we  understand  pbrS' 
nology,  it  is  a  science  of  isdopetidciit  observation,  whidi 
is  completed  in  tracing  the  correapondenee  between  the 
surface  of  the  living  head  and  tbe  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  wan  as  each  that  its  edifice  arose  stone  by  stone 
in  the  bands  of  the  illustrious  Gall.  Ho  noticed  that  pop^ 
lions  of  the  surface  of  the  head  stood  out  in  those  who 
were  prominent  in  certain  faculties,  and  putting  the  bodily 
and  mental  prominences  together  (for  which  may  he  be 
honored  I),  he  arri\'ed  by  repeated  instances  at  tbe  signs  t^ 
tbe  character  as  they  are  written  upon  the  bead.  He 
completed  the  dark  half  of  the  globe  of  physiognomy,  and 
letting  his  active  observation  shine  upon  it,  be  found  the 
rest  of  the  bead  representative  of  the  whole  character,  as 
tbe  face  is  expressive  of  the  mind,  EsprcBsion,  we  may 
remark,  is  living  representation,  and  representation  is  dead 
expreasion.  The  representation  of  the  man  by  his  head 
had  always  been  vaguely  felt,  and  the  best  sculptors  and 
poets  had  imaged  their  goda  and  heroes  with  phrenological 
truth,  llut  Gall  made  their  high  intuitions  ao  current  that 
all  could  buy  them.  Now  this  departmcJit  of  physiognomy 
surely  might  be  carried  to  tbe  perfection  peculiar  to  itself 
without  the  bead  being  opened.  Nay,  it  would  be  beet 
learned  without  breaking  the  surface ;  for  tbe  beauty  of 
expression  and  representation  lies  in  their  bringing  what 
they  signify  to  tbe  surface,  and  depositing  it  there.  Birt 
for  this  purpose  tbe  surface  must  be  whole.  There  is  no 
interval  between  life  and  its  hieroglyphics,  but  the  one  is 
■n-itbin  the  other,  aa  a  wheel  within  a  wheel.     The  thing 
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signified  by  the  organ  of  form  is  form,  and  not  a  piece  of 
cerebrum  :  love  is  meant  by  the  protuberance  of  amative- 
iiMs,  and  not  the  cerebellum ;  and  ao  forth.     It  is  euper- 
iciality,  and  not  depth,  that  is  excellence  here.     The  deep 
lea  had  dug  for  ag'es  in  the  brain,  and  found  notliing  but 
tatract  truth :  Gall  came  out  of  the  cerebral  well,  and 
looking  upon  the  surface  found  that  it  was  a  landscape,  in- 
habited by  human  naturea  in  a  thousand  tcnta,  all  dwelling 
according  to  posaiond,  faculties  and  potvera.     So  much  was 
gained  by  the  first  man  who  came  to  the  surface,  w^bere 
nature  speaka  by  representation  a  ;  but  it  ia  lost  again  at 
the  point  where  cerebral  anatomy  begins.     Gall  himself 
instance  of  this,  for  he  waa  one  of  the  greatest  and 
lOBt  Buccessful  of  the  anatomists  of  the  brain.     But  when 
skuH  ia  off,  his  phrenology  deaerta  liim,  the  human  in- 
ist  ceases,  and  hia  deacriptiona  of  the  fibres  and  the  grey 
ter  are  as  purely  physical  aa  if  they  were  of  the  ropes 
pulleys  of  a  ship. 
It  must  however  be  supposed  that  the  brain  has  a  defi- 
nite ratio  to  the  head,  but  what  that  ratio  may  be,  is  an 
undecided  question.     It  is  difiicult  to  prove  that  the  risings 
and  fallings  of  the  skull  correspond  exactly  with  those  of 
the  brain.     This  is  of  no  consequence  to  phrenology  as  a 
sdenee  of  observation.     And  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
■e»entation  of  faculties  is  equivalent  to  physical  corre- 
similar  ondulation  of  surface.      The  nose 
sense  of  smell,  although  the  olfactory  nerve 
not  Ue  under  it  in  the  form  of  a  nerve  nose.     And  de- 
Btmctiveness  may  lie  in  its  bony  den  without  exactly  fit- 
ting the  bone.     On  the  contrary  we  might  suppose  that 
where  activity  was  involved,    there  would  be  room   for 
and  that  the  inner  table  of  the  akull  would  re- 
it  something  more  than  the  limits  of  the  greatest 
ins    of  the    faculty, — the  arms-length,    spring   and 
itchet-play,  fur  instance,  of  the  destroying  organ. 
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Moreover,  looking  at  the  instance  of  tte  fkce,  it  doe« 
not  appear  certain  tbat  the  ratio  is  between  the  auriace  and 
the  parts  inunedialely  beneath  it.  Concealment  sx 
jeclion  are  elements  of  representation.  The  eyes 
forth  far  away  from  those  cerebral  origins  which  they  sig- 
nify, and  with  which  they  communicate.  The  parts  that 
functionally  underlie  the  eyes  are  not  the  structures  oeareel 
to  them  inwards.  The  superficial-making  process  is  oftea 
Blanting,  as  is  seen  in  the  ducts  of  many  organs,  which 
carry  the  produce  hy  which  they  represent  the  organ,  to  a 
spot  remote  from  the  surfrtce  above  It. 

We  are  inclined  however  to  believe  that  there  is  a  fitnoBS 
between  the  parts  of  the  phrenological  head  and  the  brain 
underneath  them.  And  we  suspect  also  that  the  ratio  is 
one  of  quantity.  For  when  we  consider  the  whole  frame 
as  representative,  the  front  half  of  tlie  body  stands  for  ex- 
pression, or  that  which  represents  the  mind  actively,  and 
in  the  face  intelligibly ;  while  the  back  half  stands  for 
representation  or  reaction.  The  front  impresses  spiritually, 
the  back  materially ;  or  in  other  words,  the  front  acts,  and 
the  back  reacts.  Now  the  reaction  consists  in  the  gross 
pushing  of  the  frame,  while  the  action  is  skilfully  sup- 
ported npon  this,  and  bu&y  in  the  front.  This  pushing  for 
a  rest  necessarily  is  quantitative,  and  moulds  to  its  shape 
what  it  comes  against,  if  the  latter  can  take  an  impression. 
The  skill  of  action  on  the  other  hand  similarly  moulds,  but 
at  a  distance  from  itself,  and  upon  the  models  of  quality  or 
design,  which  issue  from  its  creative  fingers.  Now  it 
seems  as  if  the  brain,  considered  as  made  of  organs,  and 
as  determined  to  without,  leans  the  backs  of  those  organs 
against  the  skull,  their  fronts  being  turned  to  the  origins 
of  the  nervea  of  the  face  and  body  ;  and  thus  gives  upon 
the  skull  the  back  or  passive  side  of  the  character,  and  a 
portion  of  the  front  or  active  side  in  the  fiice. 

But  still  the  push  of  the  organs  against  the  skull,  and 
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their  protrusion  or  apparent  bulk,  would  not  shew  that  the 
protrusion  upon  the  head  was  primarily  due  to  the  subja- 
cent organ.  In  a  soft  and  yielding  mass  like  the  brain,  the 
strong  and  energetic  parts  would,  it  seems,  hold  their 
places,  displace  the  others,  and  cause  the  weakest  to  go  to 
the  wall.  Thus  a  stout  eminence  on  the  head  might  sig- 
nify firmness,  though  the  organ  of  firmness  were  far  away, 
making  room  for  himself  in  all  directions,  and  ousting  the 
feeblest  parts  of  the  brain  into  the  poorest  places,  aside 
from  the  rest.  In  fact,  power  is  always  felt  physically 
at  a  distance  from  itself,  where  reaction  and  resistance 
begin.  Thus  feeble  races  are  pushed  up  into  the  moun- 
tains before  their  conquerors,  where  their  condition  indeed 
signifies  power,  but  it  is  unfortunately  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  and  their  own  weakness.  We  might  then  expect 
that  in  the  reactive  skull  the  greatest  prominences  should 
have  under  them  the  most  passive  portions  of  the  brain. 
And  if  this  be  the  case,  the  phrenology  of  the  brain  would 
be  the  inverse  of  that  of  the  head,  and  each  depression  or 
elevation  on  the  skull  would  not  be  the  result  of  a  simple 
pressure,  but  of  the  varying  balance  of  two  or  more  facul- 
ties or  organs,  pressing  each  other  up  or  down  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  that  such  a  phreno- 
logy of  the  brain  should  be  constituted ;  which  if  it  were, 
it  would  signify  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  charac- 
ter, both  written  on  the  surface.  Undoubtedly  many  of 
the  exaggerations  of  character  proceed  from  the  imperfect 
resistance  offered  by  some  of  the  faculties,  and  shew  their 
strength  in  the  direction  of  our  greatest  weaknesses.  Thus 
their  forcible  nature  argues  the  compliance  and  not  the 
active  strength  of  the  mind  which  immediately  executes 
them.  If  this  hold  good  of  the  skull  also,  then  it  contains 
no  organs,  but  merely  passive  evidences  of  the  faculties, 
and  we  are  brought  again  to  the  point,  that  phrenology  is 
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more  properly  to  be  called  cranioscopy,  aud  to  be  regarded 
AS  tbe  mute  complement  of  physiognomy. 

Moreover  the  correspondence  between  insides  and  out- 
sides  cannot  be  calculated  upon  with  nicety.  CireiUDBt&ticea 
not  only  environ  eeaentialei,  but  alter  th^  shapes  and 
^emings.  The  skull,  as  a  circumstance  surrounding  the 
brain,  may  represent  it  badly,  as  a  poor  gift  of  language 
may  choke  tlie  utterance  of  a  rich  hairt.  It  by  do  meajia 
follows  that  there  is  harraoniouB  co -development  of  the 
parts,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  instauccR  of  this  perfbetioB 
are  rare.  Brains  may  be  bom  into  inconvenient  cases, 
just  as  good  hmnan  minds,  veritable  immortal  children,  ore 
bom  into  idiot  hrains.  Difference  of  form  also,  and  con- 
sequent difference  of  distribution  of  the  constituent  parts, 
may  be  expected  between  diflerent  races.  If  the  climate 
and  the  wants  of  life  are  various,  the  shape  of  the  life 
und  its  parts  will  be  various  also :  the  fiiculties  will  eon- 
sent  to  the  circumstances,  and  grow  in  their  truning-. 
Ideality  will  not  fight  with  hope  for  any  precise  chair  of 
l)one,  when  the  relations  alter,  and  another  piece  is  natu- 
rally offered.  A  faculty  squeezed  in  by  circumatanoes  will 
rise  up  somewhere  ebw,  or  cause  the  protrusion  of  some 
other  part.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  brain  will  con- 
sent to  be  packed  differently  :  thnt  if  its  external  world  or 
climate,  viz.,  the  skull  and  membranes,  are  of  a  new  type, 
its  resources  will  not  be  overset,  but  developed  in  a  new 
direction.  But  this  does  not  disprove  phrenology,  tboiigh 
it  may  perhaps  cause  us  to  hope  that  thei-e  are  phrenologies 
besides  the  European,  and  that  this  little  science  also  is  of 
a  spherical  richness. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  regard 
the  exterior  head  as  a  mere  wrappage  of  the  brain,  whereas, 
like  other  extemals,  it  is  independent  like  the  brain  itself 
and  haa  its  own  centres  of  structure  and  fimctiua.     We 
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likened  it  to  a  eoimtry  ov  climate  that  the  hrain  in- 
s,  and  pursuing  tlie  analogy  lye  may  say,  that  the 
inhabitant  did  not  make  his  country,  nor  can  he  modi/y  it, 
excepting  in  so  iar  as  he  is  modified  by  it.  True,  he  is 
^stined  to  mnuld  it  to  hia  wants ;  but  tlien  the  wants  them- 
aelyes  draw  their  forms  from  the  climalo,  Hence  we  see 
that  in  the  greatest  shell  or  akiJl  which  is  built  up  around 
[■every  man,  namely,  his  vault  of  sky,  and  what  it  contains, 
typical  difference  exiata  which  cannot  be  reduced  for  dif- 
3ferent  vaults  to  a  single  rule ;  the  skull  of  heaven  haa  many 
ehapea,  and  aocieties  or  hrains  fill  them  differently;  deatme- 
(iveness  in  one  wages  itself  upon  lions  and  tigers,  or  ia 
committed  to  the  arms  and  handa;  in  another,  it  goea  forth 
with  the  powers  of  the  mouth  or  the  aword  of  the  spirit. 
Phrenology,  following  this  order,  jnnst  rather  start  from 
*  type,  and  gradually  depart  from  that,  than  attempt  to 
;e  the  type  universal  in  the  relations  of  shape  and  place, 
ahort,  we  must  admit  a  comparative  phrenology  in  the 
human  race  itself. 

Phrenology,  however,  is  one  of  a  group  of  sciences  dif- 
ferent from  anatomy,  and  its  truths  are  of  larger  stature 
than  those  which  we  are  considering.     It  belongs  to  the 
doctrine,  not  of  the  human  body,  but  of  man,  and  ia  one 
of  the  leaser  departments  of  anthropology.     It  fiimiahes 
a  contribution  to  that  which  is  the  science  of  sciences, 
ely,  the^ignifieance  of  forms.     Considered  as  a  branch 
observation  it  lias  not  been  assailed  successfully,  because 
one  has  paid  bo  much  att.ention  to  ils  facts  as  the  phre- 
ilogical  student.    We  take  his  word  for  its  truth,  at  least 
ivisionally,  since  the  oppugners  have  formed  no  contrary 
iduction,  which  in  destroying  phrenology,  might  supplant 
by  a  better  practical  system.     And  if  we  are  not  mis- 
:en,  the  world  will  give  it  a  long  trial,  were  it  only  that 
de^  with  the  substances  of  character,  and  seema  to 
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create  a  solid  play-ground  away  from  the  abstractions  of 
the  old  metaphysics.  Color  and  life,  substance  and  shape, 
are  dear  to  mankind,  as  homes  against  the  wind  of  cold 
speculation.  We  cannot  give  them  up  for  patches  of  sky 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  earth,  or  for  anything,  in  short, 
but  still  more  substantial  houses. 


An  important  set  of  problems  concerning  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  remains  to  be  noticed :  namely,  the  doc- 
trine on  the  one  hand,  and  the  denial  on  the  other,  of  a 
nervous  spirit  or  fluid.  On  this  subject  interest  has  ceased, 
in  consequence  partly  of  the  uselessness  of  the  controversy. 
Each  party  has  wielded  a  sword  to  which  the  other  was 
invulnerable :  a  sign  that  Providence  did  not  intend  the 
dispute  to  be  settled  upon  the  terms  of  either.  Nor  per- 
haps can  we  ourselves  command  a  decisive  victory  for  our 
opinions,  which  are  affirmative  of  the  existence  of  a  nerv- 
ous spirit.  Nevertheless  we  think  that  our  side  has  been 
increasing  in  strength  of  late ;  and  that  the  contest  must 
be  renewed. 

In  the  first  place  we  remark,  that  no  part  of  our  frames 
is  so  little  given  up  to  sight  and  sense  as  the  live  brain 
and  nervous  system.  No  part  is  so  much  alarmed,  or  pre- 
sumably so  much  altered,  by  exposure.  Nay,  there  is  no 
part  in  which  there  is  less  to  see  than  in  this  supreme  or- 
ganization. Detail  and  structure  and  the  broad  lines  of 
design  begin  to  be  inappreciable,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
indwelling  and  shadowing  forth  of  something  which  is 
absolutely  invisible  to  the  senses.  Per  contra  there  is  no 
part  in  which  there  is  so  much  left  to  fancy,  to  imagination, 
and  to  the  inner  eye  of  reason.  Tempered  thoughts  seem 
to  be  the  only  steel  that  can  open  the  viscera  of  thought. 
The  method  a  priori  appears  to  be  as  much  prescribed  by 
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nature  for  investigating  organs  that  work  a  priori,  or  from 
life  downwards,  aa,  ihey  eay,  it  is  pro8cril)ed  from  those 
a  give  immediate  information.  The  truths 
I,  ive  do  not  di§ceni  by  reason :  but  con- 

r^Wsely  reason  must  discern  those  wbicfa  the  eye  cannot 
see.  If  all  truth  is  a  posteriori,  then  the  physiologist  can 
see  the  living  lirain  in  vision.  But  as  he  has  lost  this 
faculty,  reason  in  the  meantime  must  have  place. 

Now  neither  of  the  parties  in  the  above  controversy  has 
iver  seen,  still  less  disaect«d,  the  living  brain,  meaning 

^-thereby  the  brain  in  the  exercise  of  ita  functions,  thinking 
and  reasoning  in  its  peacefiil  head.  On  both  hands,  then, 
imagination  has  been  active  in  all  that  has  been  said.  The 
question  therefore  is,  as  in  several  other  cases,  Which 
party  has  the  best  set  of  imaginations  ?  measuring  the 
excellence  on  either  side  by  the  fruits  that  it  produces  in 
its  department.  Which  set  of  conceptions — tlie  affirmative 
or  the  negative — comes  nearest  to  Ufe,  and  to  those  attri- 
butes which  will  fit  the  highest  organ  of  man's  body,  and 
one  which  receives  the  influences  of  his  mind?  For 
reasons  of  analogy,  necessity  and  experience,  we  adhere  to 
those  imaginations  and  thoughts  that  postulate  a  nervoua 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  we  do  not  dogmatize  re- 
specting the  physical  properties  of  this  which  we  term  a 
fluid.  In  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  are  forced  to  take 
with  us  the  garb  of  the  known  sphere,  and  to  talk  of  a 
^^nid,  because  the  body  furnishes  the  word.  We  desire, 
FJ^wever,  to  hold  the  term  loosely,  and  no  longer  than 
until  a  better  analogy,  or  the  real  name,  arises. 

It  is  well  known  that  influences  mount  from  the  body 
to  the  head  in  sensation,  and  descend  irom  the  head  to  the 
body  in  voluntary  motion;  and  anatomy  demonstrates  that 
e  course  of  these  influences  is,  in  sensation,  from  the 
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skin  and  sensoriea  dirough  the  nerrea  to  the  brain ;  and  En 
action  or  motion,  from  the  brain  tlirou^h  tbe  nervoB  to  the 
muBcles,  bones,  Bkin :  in  short,  to  the  body  as  set  in  mo- 
tion. Furthermore  invefitigation  shewa,  that  the  course  of 
the  same  is,  from  the  nervous  fibres  and  fibrils,  through 
the  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain,  to  the  cortical  or  gray 
substances  at  its  surface  and  in  other  parts.  What  do  we 
deduce  from  this  known  transit  of  influence  ?  Or  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  ambignous  torm,  infiuenet  T 

Two  views  have  been  current.  On  the  one  side  it  is 
maintained  that  the  fibres  are  solid,  and  that  the  influence 
is  a  vibration  which  traverses  the  fibres  in  both  directions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  is  regarded  as  a  real  in- 
fluxion,  and  the  fibres  aro  regarded  as  conduits,  permeated 
by  ft  fluid.  There  is  a  third  hypothesis,  of  a  gelatinooB 
or  other  fluid  in  the  nerves,  which  propagates  forces  by 
waves  or  undulations,  but  does  not  itself  move  forward : 
hut  this  Is  only  a  subdivision  of  the  doctrine  of  vibration. 
And  there  ia  a  fourth  view — that  we  can  know  anything 
about  the  matter.  But  we  do  not  yet  know  what  can  fee 
known.  In  thus  clasaifylng  opinions  we  by  no  means  in- 
tend to  convey  that  they  are  held  sharply  by  any  one  at 
present :  on  this  subject  the  state  of  most  enquiring  minds 
is  mixed ;  indeed  the  apathy  felt  of  late  respecting  the 
controversy  is  too  profound  to  admit  of  distinctness  of 
parties, 

I.  If  the  fibres  were  solid,  and  traversed,  not  by  a  fluid, 
but  by  a  vibration  or  undulation,  such  vibration  would  be 
dissipated  into  the  surronnding  parts,  especially  in  the 
brain,  where  the  fibres  lie  close  together.  The  softness 
and  non- elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system  seem 
unadaptcd  to  mere  vibration  being  communicated,  fop 
vibration  depends  upon  tension,  and  the  only  condition  of 
tension  in  such  a  system  lies  in  a  moveable  fluid  distending 
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the  fibres.  And  when  a  nerve  is  tied,  the  sensation  or 
motion  which  it  supplied  hecomea  arrested  at  once,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  theae  depended  upon  vibration. 
Certainly  nothing  can  be  conceived  less  adapted  than  the 
brain  and  nerves,  to  the  ordinate  propagation  of  electricity 
or  any  other  imponderable,  unless  limited  to  a  flaid  vehicle. 
The  hypothetical  currents  of  vibration,  however,  must  be 
ordinate  and  dialiiict  beyond  measure,  for  on  the  one  hand 
they  are  the  lines  of  thought  and  will,  sensation  and  action ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  fibrillation  of  the  brain  is  exquisitely 
minute  and  separate  even  to  the  naked  eye.  Wc  gather 
from  those  reasons,  that  if  the  nervous  current  he  in  any 
analogy  mth  electricity,  galvanism,  or  other  impouderahle, 
it  must  itself  atill  be  regarded  aa  an  incarnate  imponder- 
able; as  might  be  anticipated  from  its  domeatlcation  in 
the  human  body.  But  an  incarnate  imponderable,  pre- 
serving its  velocity  on  the  one  hand,  and  being  embodied 
on  the  other,  is  only  conceivable  as  an  animal  fluid  or  a 
fluid  animal,  whose  speed  and  other  attributes  arc  life-like, 
thought-like,  will-like,  and  sense-like. 

II.  The  an^ogies  of  the  grosser  parts  point  to  the  tubtilar 
Btroeture  of  the  nerves.  In  the  body,  where  there  is  an 
organ  as  a  bed,  and  trunks,  branches  and  twigs  proceed 
from  it,  the  derivations  are  hollow,  and  carry  a  fluid. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  pancreas,  &c.  On  this  ground 
understand  their  functions ;  in  their  produce  we  re- 
lize  their  use  in  the  economy.  Again  what  reason 
in  we  give  for  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  applied 
brain,  and   which  is  more   in  proportion  than  is 

it  to  other  organs,  if  it  be  only  required  for  its  nutri- 
tion, and  not  for  supplying  a  large  quantity  of  fluid. 
How  also  can  we  account  for  the  physical  debility  eonae- 
quent  upon  certain  efiects,  unless  by  a  waste  and  spending 
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of  a  fluid  ?  And  recurring  to  analog^*,  doc8  it  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  order  of  things,  that  the  living  principle 
sliould  act  through  the  fluid  upon  tlie  solid,  when  we  find 
that  the  more  living  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  brain  and 
nerves,  are  the  softest ;  and  tlie  less  living,  as  the  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  bones,  are  the  harder  and  the  hardest: 
also  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  formation  all  things  are 
fluid,  and  at  the  very  beginning,  a  fluid,  and  that  hard- 
ness grows  up  by  degrees,  and  plasticity  ceases ;  old  age 
consisting  physically  in  stiflncss,  unyieldingness  and  ossi- 
fication. Further,  that  the  change  of  pendous  canals 
into  solid  ligaments,  fibres  or  threads,  w^hich  takes  place 
often  in  the  body,  is  always  a  change  from  vitality  to- 
wards the  contrary ;  shewing  that  the  solid  form  is  a  degra- 
dation of  the  previous  fluid,  and  not  vice  versd.  It  seems 
then  a  prepared  belief,  that  the  nearest  thing  to  life  is  the 
most  life-like,  the  most  moveable,  the  most  quick,  in  short, 
the  most  fluid ;  in  a  word,  that  a  nen'ous  fluid  is  itself  the 
first  organ  in  the  body,  and  the  physical  handle  of  the 
spirit. 

III.  To  come  to  experience,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
pulpy,  semi-liquid  texture  of  the  brain  itself,  and  of  the 
immense  proportion  in  which  fluid  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion ?  That  there  is  a  cerebral  fluid  is  past  doubt,  for  the 
brain  consists  of  almost  nothing  else.  And  if  three-fourths 
of  the  mind's  organ  are  fluid,  certainly  that  portion  is 
subject  to  mental  arrangement,  like  the  rest.  When  the 
mind  is  gone,  the  arrangement  is  gone,  and  hence  the 
dead  brain  gives  no  response  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
fluid.  Nor  indeed  ^vould  the  sight  of  the  living  brain 
reveal  the  mystery,  unless  the  observer  had  some  thoughts 
commensurate  with  the  organization  which  prevails  in 
these  provinces  of  the  soul.  A  fibre  of  truth,  tubular 
from  heaven  downwards,  and  a  fluid  mind  travelling  in  it, 
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in  short  open  facultien, — would  be  the  only  conditions 
discernment,  eveii  if  tLe  skull  were  a  window  tlirough 
lich  the  brain  could  be  se«n.  But  at  least  we  can  con- 
dnde,  that  the  so-called  Berum  of  the  disEecting-room  in 
only  the  corpse  of  the  cerebral  spirit.  It  is  true  the  dead 
liody  retains  its  shape  when  life  has  gone,  and  is  therefore 
instructive  still,  but  the  animal  fluids  undergo  alterations 
even  in  fonn,  when  they  fall  out  of  their  native  shapes, 
the  vessels,  as  witnessed  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
And  for  this  reason  these  liquid  corpses  teach  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  living  fluids. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks,  we  will  put  an  analogous 

case  of  a  larger  order,     Supijose  that  London  were  visible 

fi^m  one  of  the  stars,  and  were  known  to  be  a  city  of  the 

living,  but  its  inhabitants  were  not  within  the  power  of 

vision.     And  suppose  fiirther  that,  the  stellar  people  were 

of  those  who  believe  nothing  but  what  they  can  see.     It 

ie  clear  that  the  outworks  and  great  channels  of  London 

life  falling  under  their  ken,  would  be  mistaken  for  the 

living  things.     And  as  life  always  brings  motion  to  mind, 

the  vibrations  and  shakings  of  the  houses  and  walls  of 

onr  metropolis  would  be  postulated  as  the  life  which  was 

But  suppose  further,  that  on  some  coronation 

ly  vast  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  assembled,  and  formed 

a  dark  mass  before  the  eyes  of  the  gazing  star ;  this  would 

of  course  be  taken  to  be  of  the  same  substance  and  rank 

with  the  houses,  and  the  identification  of  life  with  bricks 

and  mortiar  would  still  stand.     In  this  case  the  truth,  or 

le  living  multitudes,  though  seen,  would  lend  itself  to 

iallacy ;    the  only  escape  fi'om  which  would  be  by 

logy,   proclaiming  that  solid  houses  everywhere   are 

though  inhabited  by  fluid  or  freely  moveable  living 

ingB ;  by  imagination  or  hypothesis,  guessing  that  towns 

streets  are  for  men,  and  not  vice  versd  ;  and  by  reason 
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or  theory,  affirming  mankind,  and  a«»untiug  for  the  lip- 
pearanceA  of  the  city  upon  the  wants  of  its  SDbstOntial 

though  sepftrntely  invisible  inhabitants. 

But  IV,  the  existence  of  an  animal  spirit  has  great 
historical  probaliility  attaclied  t«  it.  For  the  course  of 
knowledge  has  consiBted,  not  in  confinning  abBtractiona, 
hut  in  merging  them  in  some  adequate  reality,  auch  as  we 
are  now  cliuming  for  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  brain.  The 
concrete  form  of  things,  or  the  tracing  them  home,  is  the 
final  victory  of  knowledge  touching  mere  existence.  So 
long  as  life  is  an  indeterminate  phrase,  applied  without 
distinction  to  the  whole  system,  the  study  of  that  life  has  not 
c«mmeiieed,  for  its  presence  has  not  been  gained ;  but  when 
its  proper  currents  are  found,  and  the  mind  traverses  them, 
then  the  separate  knowledge  of  their  properties  can  be^n, 
but  not  sooner.  And  moreover  the  triumphs  of  this  age 
we  peculiarly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  mind  to  the 
empire  of  the  fluids.  The  steam  engine  and  its  nervous 
spirit,  steam  ;  the  railway  and  its  locomotive  fluid,  the 
train ;  the  wire  and  its  electric  spirit,  shew  the  practical 
benefits  of  the  subordination  of  the  solid  to  the  fluid.  And 
in  human  progress,  it  ia  the  fluid  and  the  modifiable  that 
give  motion  and  impulse  to  the  otherwise  fixed.  AVhat  are 
quickness,  conception  and  imagination,  but  the  fluids  of 
the  mind  :  regard  them  at  work,  and  you  can  bring  them 
nnder  no  other  analogy.  They  stir  the  old,  hard  world, 
and  permeate  all  things,  and  like  nervous  fluids  are  pre- 
sent iu  a  moment  where  their  mission  is,  with  the  power 
of  arranging  and  quickening  virtue  that  they  have  received 
in  the  tbuntaius  of  thought.  Indeed  I  see  Dot  that  there 
is  any  known  sphere  of  tbingH  whose  analogies  do  not  cry 
aloud  for  the  existence  of  a  fluid  brain  governing  the  solid, 
and  like  it,  organized,  though  on  a  more  living  plan. 
Thus   until   a  ner\-e-spirit   he    admitted.     How    can   the 
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f  the  brain  be  in  fraternity  with  the  other  arts 

I  and  sciences  ? 

'  V.  If  thiH  fluid  18  quasi-]\{e,  or  what  ia  the  same 
thing,  physical  life,  it  may  well  he  conceived  that  the 
nervous  tubes  will  close  against  it  in  the  moment  of  dying ; 
as  the  dying  aj-lmes  contntct,  and  shed  away  the  arteritil 
blood.  Death  has  no  hold  upon  life,  but  its  chill  gra»p  is 
its  means  of  losing  it.  Hence  microscopic  observations 
upon  the  nervous  fibres  never  can  give  the  negative  to  their 
tubular  form  or  fluid  contents.  The  problem  does  not  come 
within  the  brains  of  necrology.  Moreover,  how  if  the  tubes 
were  spiral,  and  not  straight,  which  might  be  the  case  in. 
a  system  where  velocities  are  such  that  distance  forms  no 

I  element  in  the  calculation  ?     In  that  case,  even  supposing 
B  tubes  were  hollow,  they  might  never  bo  seen  as  tubes 

t  iij  reason  of  their  insinuations  and  turnings.     For  in  the 

1  Toalms  of  mtnd  and  thought,  the  shortest  distance  between 
any  two  points  or  ends,  is  that  whith  leads  through  all  the 
means,  no  matter  by  what  length  of  course.  The  zigzag 
(rf  the  lightning  is  in  the  straight  line  of  smiting, 

VI.  The  doctrine  of  a  neri'ous  fluid  seems  further  to  arise 

f  mit  of  the  conatruction  of  the  system  from  successive  pieces, 
J  iiBRch  highej-  and  broader  than  that  preceding  it  For  this 
l;4ulder  takes  us  up  to  regard  the  mind  itself  as  supremely 
Now  each  part  has  its  centre  in  itself;  but  also 
is  traversed  by  the  part  above  it,  on  its  way  to  the  surface ; 
whither  all  the  pieces,  the  high  and  the  low,  arrive  alike 
immediately,  or  are  represented.  TJius  the  mind  comes 
down  through  everything  and  its  spirit  glitters  in  the  face. 
And  thus  aU  the  actions  of  man — automatic,  sensual  and 
animal — may  be  shot  and  pierced  from  the  quiver  of  life, 
until  they  are  nothing  but  rational  and  spiritual  actions. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  visible  solids  ter- 
liVAate  with  the  briuu.     If,  then,  the  mind  has  fibres  re- 
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preaenting  it  in  the  brain,  as  the  brain  bas  fibres  reprcBent- 
iug  it  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  former  fibres  moEt  lie  iQ  the 
fluida,  for  the  solids  beloug  to  the  brain  itself.  Thus, 
while  the  brain  or  organittm  terminates  in  its  own  centres, 
the  cortical  substances,  or  supreme  solids,  the  mind  en- 
ters into  these  by  a  aeries  of  corresponding  fluid  orgtui- 
iaras,  which  represent  the  living  or  active  portion,  as  the 
solids  represent  the  recipient  or  passive.  This  is  but 
imagination ;  yet  imagination  is  the  youthful  eye  of  science, 
and  provided  it  owns  to  its  name,  it  is  an  innocpnt  as  well 
as  a  suggestive  power.  Therefore  we  proceed  to  imagine, 
that  the  mind  broods  above  the  brain,  as  the  cosmical  ether 
sits  above  the  planetary  air,  and  further,  that  the  mind  or 
spiritual  reservoir  fills  all  the  interstices  of  the  brain,  where 
however  it  is  determined  by  suitable  fluid  envelopes,  which 
accommodate,  temper  and  envelop  it  until  it  ia  brought  into 
ratio  with  the  fixed  mechanism  of  the  cerebrum.  Hence 
its  solar  vibrations  are  felt  in  the  bodily  organism,  as  light 
U  felt  on  the  earth  through  the  splendid  shiver  of  a  medium 
which  the  air  Includes  between  its  parts.  And  hence  there 
are  as  many  kinds  of  nervous  or  cerebral  spirit  as  there  are 
nerves  and  brains  ;  tor  it  is  the  openness  or  intervaUing  of 
the  latter  that  admits  and  gives  quality  or  fibrillation  to 
the  former.  The  hrmn,  doubtless,  is  made  with  an  express 
view  to  this  recipiency:  the  fluids,  which  when  entered  by 
the  soul  become  nerve  spirits,  are  also  predetermined  ;  and 
hence  there  is  the  same  ratio  again  between  the  mind  and  the 
nerve  spirit,  as  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  in  that 
the  parts  of  both  are  alike,  but  differing  in  breadth  or  degree. 
But  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  nervO'Spirit  forms  but 
one  of  several  problems,  which  have  experienced  the  like 
treatment.  The  reality  of  whatever  is  above  the  senses  is 
questioned  by  many,  and  consequently  the  presence  of  the 
su[)emal  In  the  sensual  is  denied ;  and  if  the  supernal  be 
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^  still  it  18  degraded  by  some  ordinary  name,  and 
e  spirit  and  message  which  it  carries  are  sensualized  and 
The  thing  is  killed  by  scepticism,  and  then  its 
spirit  is  easily  called  serum.  It  is  so  with  Revelation.  A 
divine  mind  there  may  be,  but  then  man,  say  some,  is 
solid  at  the  top,  and  lets  God  in  by  a  self- vibration :  ther« 
13  no  open  fibre  between  Him  and  man.  We,  however, 
afiimi  a  nerve  spirit  of  the  human  race,  which  is  not  man's, 
but  tiod's  in  man — a  genuine  influx,  a  word,  a  revelation. 
It  is  just  as  visible  as  other  books,  though  often  it  is  not 
known  what  it  is,  because  the  mind  is  not  known  with 
which  it  communicates,  nor  consei^nently  the  pecatlar  ani- 
mation of  the  book.  We  see  on  this  mighty  scale  what  is 
the  use  of  a  nerve  spirit,  namely,  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sent with  the  dire<rting  mind  throughout  the  organism  ;  to 
speak  tu  messages  unwarped  by  the  finite  faculties  ;  to  be 
the  First  and  tlie  Last,  instead  of  "  sitting  above  tlie  crea- 
tion, and  seeing  it  go."  Were  it  otherwise,  the  government 
of  the  world  would  be  virtually  committed  to  man's  reason, 
whicli  would  exclude  that  of  God  ;  for  man  would  have  no 
chart  but  his  own  faculties.  And  so,  were  the  brain  a 
solid,  and  shut  at  top,  the  government  of  the  body  must 
L  depend  upon  it  and  not  upon  the  soul,  or  only  upon  the 
■iVSol,  in  so  far  as  the  brain  chose  to  coincide  with  its  niea- 
Govemment  is  incompatible  with  such  an  idea. 
|Sut  on  the  other  shewing,  the  brain  cannot  exclude  the 
next  higher  series,  which  permeates  it  in  its  own  right, 
d  exercises  a  providential  and  healing  virtue  upon  what 
i  apt  to  go  wrong  of  itself.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  the  doctrine  we  are  combating  is  not  in  the  sphere  of 
the  nervous  or  open  system  at  alt ;  it  belongs  to  the  mus- 
cular department  of  truth,  or  that  which  has  both  ends 
closed,  and  is  a  solid  body.  Its  spirituul  correspondent  is 
1  vigor,  upon  which  bo  maoy  ejid 


■uch  funmui  men  rely  for  the  wlrfttinns  of  tlie  time.  W« 
might  ollpct  other  problemii,  bestdcn  that  of  the  preaence 
frf  tho  divine  light  in  the  world  or  Revelation  ;  and  that  of 
the  preccncc  of  the  iwul  in  the  body,  or  spiritual  exialence, 
to  ihew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  animal  xinrits  snffer  in  lb« 
com)>any  of  great  truths ;  but  enough  has  been  Hiud  to 
«)iew  that  dcium  hafi  ilepetidencies  everywhere ;  and  that 
beHi(l«H  tho  vBitt  irrcligion  of  eseluding  God  from  the  nni- 
veme,  there  if  a  «!rie«  of  le«aer  impieties  and  disloyalli«i 
of  B  similar  kind,  which  rob  tlie  body  of  the  soul,  clip  the 
world  cloHe  to  the  limits  of  air,  make  man  and  nature  truth- 
Ught,  nnd  reduce  all  lUingit  to  petty  selves,  which  can 
chooM  whether  they  will  have  a  God  above  them,  a  world 
■round  lliem,  and  a  fmul  within  them,  or  the  contrary. 

We  poHtukl*',  then,  that  everything,  accorclihg  to  its 
opeimeHR  to  the  Nphore  alx)ve  it,  has  a,  spirit,  or  a  qoasi- 
Hpirit ;  and  when  the  organ  in  so  constructed  for  opening 
■■  the  brains — whowi  first  grtiat  faculty  is  openness, — when 
it  can  take  in  no  much,  tho  capacious  influx  or  gift  natu- 
rally takes  the  form  of  a  nerve  ttpiiit,  which  is  thenceforth 
the  tulolar  genius  of  the  system.  Further,  that  every- 
thing, whether  a  brain  or  a  science,  which  ia  so  roofed 
over  that  nothing  but  itself  can  come  into  it — so  thick- 
skulled  and  self-o|iinionatod — is  dend  at  the  top,  however 
it  may  work  reflexly  or  spasraodically  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  lower  life. 

So  much  for  the  Hpirit  within  the  brain.  There  ia  a 
ft]>lrit  beyond  tt,  of  which  we  do  not  treat  in  this  place. 
Only  we  remark  that  the  spirit  within  ia  the  physiological 
window  to  the  spirit  beyond,  and  that  they  who  do  not  look 
through  it,  cannot  admit  the  soul  of  man  as  havbg  any 
ratio  with  the  aeiencoe  of  tho  body.  Certainly  the  soul  is 
not  their  object ;  but  woe  to  thoin  if  it  have  not  ita  witness 
witliiD  Lhuii  field.    Even  granting  what  we  have  said,  tho 
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4  will  be  only  on  b  level  with  the  Mher  fluids, 

N  it  be  interpreted  by  thwe  higher  powers  which  it 
Mrrefl.  But  what  it«  tttnclion  is  cad  he  loM  analogii^T, 
but  not,  as  yet,  otherwise.  Thnii  we  may  say  that  it  ex- 
flrdxc*  quaiii-niind  and  inRnence  in  every  part  of  the  6nua« : 
that  it  ii  an  atomic  intellect  everywhere,  capable  of  repre- 
senting the  fltate  of  the  body,  and  a  will,  capable  of  setting 
the  orgaoism  in  imitative  movement  according  to  ita  deci- 
sions and  forma.  By  it  alone  can  we  account  for  the  unity 
and  coherence  of  the  Bystcm.  For  every  point  of  it  is  a 
sense  or  intelligence  that  shewH  (he  frame  a  model  that 
Gomniandu  instant  imitation.  And  thns  it  may  be  lilceJied 
tn  the  truths  of  society,  which  command  obedience  tiy  their 
bare  shewing,  according  to  the  health  of  the  i<ocial  frame. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  nerve  spirit  ie 
diflcrent  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  according  to  the  nerves  of  every  organ,  and  indeed 
every  particle,  because  each  is  open  to  the  wisdom  that  it 
needs.  Thus  in  the  nervous  sysl^m  proper  it  U  mind  and 
will :  in  the  liver  again  it  is  the  mirror  and  model  of  the 
hepatic  truths  and  operations.  And  so  of  the  other  organs. 
Dropped  from  above  into  their  lives,  revealed  to  theii-  blood 
and  races,  it  sets  them  in  the  fermentation  and  discussion 
of  their  problems,  and  on  the  veritm  prevalebil  principle, 
health  caunot  fail  to  obey  it.  It  iB  the  posture -master  of 
the  solids,  and  the  charioteer  of  the  fluids.  We  see  then 
how  fill]  the  body  is  of  eyes— how  instinct  with  spirit-like 
forces,  and  by  the  analogies  of  mental  and  social  life,  how 
irresistible  are  the  causes  of  harmony,  design  and  coBpe- 
ration  in  the  bodily  fabric.  But  wero  there  not  such  a 
spirit,  there  would  be  no  reason,  but  an  immediate  dictate 
of  God's  will,  for  the  stupendous  system  which  the  human 
machine  discloses  :  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  no  wis- 
dom in  the  body,  answering  to  that  supreme  wisdom  which 
exiata  abova  it. 
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Ani]  here,  to  aasist  our  conceptions,  let  lu  revert  to  &e 
current  viewa  of  the  solid  pieces  of  the  nervous  system. 
These,  as  we  have  shewn  before,  ai«  all  of  them  of  spi- 
ritual laacliinery  ;  in  other  words,  they  have  the  power  of 
dramtttiziag  mental  fiinctions.  Even  the  spinal  cord  acta 
as  if  it  were  a  sensible  Bnimal,  guiding  the  fin^rs  for 
example  to  the  seats  of  pain  by  its  automatic  endowments. 
How  much  more  must  the  supreme  fluid,  whose  essence  is 
motion  and  plastic  virtue,  be  capable  of  dramatizing  or 
representing  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  sonl,  and  their 
ever-varying  relations  to  the  microcoam.  A  fortiori  hwill 
act  like  wisdom  and  like  will  everywhere,  when  its  mere 
channels,  wherever  they  extend,  have  these  quasi-living^ 
properties.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  we  are  in  the 
Htrioteat  keeping  with  experience ;  that  we  are  simply  pos- 
tulating for  the  fiuid  brain  the  same  thing,  though  in  the 
fluid  degree,  which  physiology  claims  already  for  the  solid 
brain.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  solid  brain, 
or  the  nerves,  are  of  course  limited  to  the  nervous  system, 
whereas  the  fluid  brain,  or  the  nerve  spirit,  does  not  end 
with  these  conduits ;  but  when  it  is  shed  from  the  fingers' 
ends,  heart's  ends  and  viscus'  ends  of  the  nerves,  it  can 
make  use  of  every  other  strueture  a»  its  vehicle,  and  thus 
import  the  drama  of  life,  in  all  its  degrees,  into  the  flesh 
and  entrails  of  the  universal  body.  Agreeably  to  a  com- 
mon fact,  that  where  a  form  ceases,  its  essence,  if  of  true 
virtue,  still  passes  on,  and  applies  itself  to  utilities  that 
it  coutd  not  execute  when  confined  to  its  bodily  sheath. 

We  may  perchance  he  accused  of  materialiam  for  de- 
manding such  a  physical  wisdom.  So  an  insect  possessing 
only  a  spinal  cord  might  accuse  of  materialiam  a  being 
possessing  the  sensual  brain,  because  the  latter  exhibited 
this  afi  still  a  nervous  system  ;  and  a  creature  terminated 
by  the  sensual  brain  might  reproach  materialism  against  a 
being  who  carried  the  nervous  firmaments  one  step  higher 
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in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,   because  those  heinispherea 

were  still  nervous  system.     The  inBecl  conception  of  sense 

(if  the  phriiae  can  be  pardoned)  is  doubtless  nntl ;  and 

raid  the  creature  evolve  it,  the  nullity  would  appear  in 

«  wani  of  body  and  structure,  in  the  iinpreaaion  that  pure 

"eiimt  or  abstraction  comes  on  at  tlie  top  of  the  spinal  co- 
lumn. The  brain,  however,  is  s  spirit  pure  enough  to  the 
spinal  column.  And  ho  the  mind,  organic  and  in  ratio 
with  the  rest  though  it  be,  ia  neverthelesa  the  pure  spirit 
of  the  human  brain.  The  materialism  lies  with  those  who 
make  the  brain  solid,  the  skull  thick,  and  the  raind  an 
abstraction. 

VII,  In  conclusion,  we  maybe  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  nerve  spirit  is  no  new  creed,  nor  ever  waa  un- 
orthodox until  now.  The  greatest  namea  in  physiology  are 
its  adherents.  But  neither  did  these  men  see  the  tubes  or 
the  fluid,  such  as  we  have  conceived  it,  in  the  dead  sub- 
ject :  a  fact  which,  as  Haller  says,  "  shews  the  weakneas 
of  the  senses,  but  has  no  validity  figainat  the  esiatence 
of  a  juice  or  spirit  in  the  nerves."  This  reason  had  its 
proper  effect  with  the  great  anatomists  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries :  it  shewed  them  the  weak- 
neaa  of  their  senses,  and  stimulated  them  the  more  to  use 
their  underatnndinga.  They  were  the  original  geniuses 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  general  knowledge  of  anatomy 
that  wiU  not  pasa  away,  but  to  which  we  roust  recur  when 
we  desire  to  refresh  our  minds  with  the  first  vivid  impres- 
sions that  the  wonders  of  the  body  created  npon  the  finest 
intellects  that  ever  studied  organization.  Would  it  were 
in  our  power  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  character- 
istics of  these  brave  pioneers  of  anatomical  knowledge, 

^'SVould  we  could  reintroduce  him  to  the  venerable  Eusta- 
<  Malpighi,  the  father  of  visceral   anatomy ;  to 
tnysch  and  Morgagni,  the  purifiera  of  the  anatomy  of 
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the  Bchoois  ;  to  Leenwenboek,  who  ficBt  seized  the  micro- 
flcope  M  an  exclusire  field,  and  devoted  himBelf  to  it  for 

fifty  year§  with  an  ei^mesB  which  has  not  been  surpassed ; 
to  VienBsens,  Lancis!  and  Baglivi,  eminent  alike  for  frya- 
tematic  knowledge  and  philoBophical  g^nios ;  to  Bartholin, 
Verheyen,  HeiHter  and  Winslow,  whose  methodiwd  text- 
books kept  their  ground  in  the  European  Bchools  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  who  supplied  their  BuccessorB 
with  much  of  both  the  mBtt«r  and  the  form  that  exists  in 
the  manuals  now  in  nse ;  to  Boerhaave,  "  the  common  pre- 
ceptor of  Europe  "  in  the  last  century,  mid  the  consulting 
physician  of  the  world,  who  gathered  up  the  eKperienco 
and  deductions  of  ages  in  anatomy  and  phyaiology,  and 
gave  it  a  new  and  OMupact  form,  in  that  wonderful  little 
book,  the  Listitutiones  MediccB:  also  to  Boerhaave's  pupil, 
Haller,  who  stands  as  a  mountain  between  the  present  and 
the  past,  and  refleeta  from  his  summit  the  departed  learn- 
ing of  seventeen  centuries.  But  their  monuments  are  the 
living  parts  of  their  science.  And  we  must  be  content 
with  alleging,  that  these  men,  with  no  exception,  believed 
in  the  animal  spirits,  and  the  tubular  construction  of  the 
nerves ;  which  as  the  illufltrious  Glisson,  our  countryman, 
remarks,  was  in  his  time  "  accredited  by  nearly  all  physi- 
cians, and  by  all  philosophers." 

We  now  therefore  assume  that  the  nerves  are  tubes, 
and  that  there  is  a  special  fluid,  cerebral,  spinal,  sympa- 
thetic, I.  e.,  following  in  its  degrees  and  divisions  the  solid 
pieces  of  its  nervous  finme ;  and  the  question  occurs, 
Where  is  this  fluid  engendered?  We  reply,  that  its  matrix 
everywhere  is  the  cinei-itious  substance ;  that  aa  the  vehicle 
of  what  comes  down  from  above,  it  begins  everywhere 
with  the  beginning  of  the  bodily  order,  which  lies  in  the 
cineritious  spheres.  The  latter  shew  luiniriant  provision 
for  the  purpose  in  the  arterial  meshes  which  supply  them. 


CIRCULATION   f 


0  pHTBue  this  subject  wonld  require  a  treatise  o 
B  of  the  blood.     We  shall,  however,  recur  to  it  i 


the 


it  another  question  presents  ifaelf — la  there  a  circula- 

»f  this  living  fluid  ?     Do  its  centres  impel  it,  as  the 

1  propels  the  blood  ?     la  there  a  cerebral  Jbrce  or  a 

a  of  the  nervous  aystem  ?     Or  is  the  brain,  besides 

ing' solid  and  exclusive,  also  statiouary  and  paralytic? 

1  the  other  haod,  if  there  be  any  natural  force  in 

brains,  what  is  it  ? 

First  for  the  facts.  Two  motions  are  already  admitted 
to  have  place  in  the  bead,  one  corresponding  to  the  beating 
of  the  arteries  or  heart ;  the  other,  to  the  breathing  of  the 
lungs.  By  laying  the  fingers  upon  the  open  fontanelle  of  a 
yoimg  infant,  the  reader  will  feel  the  first-named  motion. 
It  is  the  stroke  of  the  heart  communicated  to  the  arteries 
of  the  dura  mater.  This  is  no  cerebral  force,  or  proper 
motion  of  the  brain.  As  for  the  second  or  lung  movement, 
it  occurs  as  followB.  When  the  lungs  expand  to  draw  in 
the  air,  a  tendency  to  vacuum  is  created  m  the  chest, 
which  causes  the  fluids  all  over  the  body  to  rush  or  to  in- 
cline thither,  to  fill  the  threatened  void.  In  short  the  lungs, 
besides  breathing  in  the  air,  quaff  down  the  venous  blood 
from  the  brain,  and  suck  up  that  from  the  body.  The  con- 
iquence  is,  that  in  inspiration  the  skull  is  more  empty  of 
1  than  at  other  times,  Hejice  when  the  brain  is  ex- 
is  seen  to  subside  during  inspiration.  This  is 
fl  second  movement  obsci-ved,  or  the  efieet  upon  the  brain 
E  the  respiratory  pulse.  But  neither  is  this  a  cerebral 
,  but  a  physical  subsidence,  just  as  the  corresponding 
s  merely  physical,  and  results  from  the  act  of  expi- 
ttion,  which  retarding  the  return  of  blood  to  the  chest, 
a  up  the  brain  upon  this  fluid  cushion.  This,  however, 
hto  be  noticed,  that  when  the  blood  leaves  the  skull  during 
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inspiration,  it  creaWH  a  vacant  space  which  has  a  fanction, 
or  which  is  not  vacant  in  point  of  nse ;  in  short,  it  leaves 
room  for  the  brain  to  expand.  And  if  its  real  oxpansion 
be  less  in  volume  than  ita  apparent  subsidence,  then  the 
brain  may  be  auloraatically  rising  at  the  moment  when  it 
is  phyaieally  falling,  in  which  case  the  latter  movement 
will  mask  the,  former,  IVhen  the  lungtt  expand,  then, 
there  is  room  for  the  brain  also  to  expand,  and  when  the 
lungs  contract,  there  ia  a  physical  reason  why  the  brun 
alao  must  contract. 

We  do  not  know  that  experience  has  gone  further  hith- 
erto than  to  shew  the  possibility  of  the  movement  of  the 
brain,  in  shewing  that  it  has  room  or  liberty  to  move. 
And  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  problem,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  reason  to  think  that  this  motion,  like  the  motions  of 
other  bodies  from  which  we  cannot  separate  ouTHelvea,  but 
with  which  we  om-selves  move,  must  come  as  a  theory 
whose  mfun  case  vrill  lie  in  explaining  all  the  facta. 

Yet  further  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  movement,  one 
of  the  most  important  truths  of  physiology  lies  in  the  insu- 
lation of  the  different  systems  that  make  up  the  body.  In 
point  of  function,  indeed,  we  have  seen  that  the  nervous 
system  itself  consists  of  individual  pieces,  which  can  act 
either  separately  or  in  combination.  But  in  structure  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  body, 
though  plunged  or  let  down  into  it  as  into  a  woU  of  flesh. 
The  nerves  end  in  loops  or  otherwise,  hut  are  not  solidly 
continuous  with  the  other  tissues.  In  short,  the  ner\-ous  body 
floats  in  the  fleshly  body  as  the  central  yelk  of  the  micro- 
cosm. We  may  liken  it  to  a  sword  of  lightning  in  an  elastic 
scabbard,  which  scabbard  is  perpetually  elongating  and  gath- 
ering itself  up,  but  is  always  full  of  the  subtle  and  separate 
fire.  "Movement  is  compatible  with  this  state,  nay,  is  per- 
petually stimulated  by  it  where  the  whole  subject  is  mov- 
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ing ;  just  as  the  non-continuity  of  the  planets  with  each 
other,  and  the  interstice  between  these  cosmical  atoms, 
allows  and  necessitates  their  courses  and  revolutions.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  nerve  joined  and  became  continu- 
ous with  muscle  and  vessel,  in  which  case  thorough  motion 
of  the  nervous  system  would  not  have  been  possible.  We 
now  find  that  it  only  rests  upon  these  lower  parts,  of  course 
with  an  interval,  which  allows  of  thorough  or  loco-motion ; 
and  we  know,  therefore,  that  thanks  to  the  breathing  move- 
ments, the  nerve  animal  requires  to  plant  its  foot  afresh 
with  every  inspiration,  or  it  would  slip  down,  and  to  raise 
it  up  again  with  each  expiratiop,  or  the  body  would  shock 
it  in  its  ascent. 

If  the  office  of  the  brain  lies  in  the  distribution  of  the 
cerebral  fluids,  then  the  orderly  administration  of  these 
requires  a  regular  motion,  or  in  other  words,  a  rhythmical 
action.  The  heart  and  the  lungs  are  evidences  of  this  in 
the  lower  compartment.  Their  action  is  not  an  incorporeal 
vibration  but  a  measured  expansion  and  contraction.  The 
blood  cannot  run  to  its  destinations  without  the  physical 
heart,  nor  the  nerve  spirit  gain  its  ends  i/vithout  a  propul- 
sive power  in  the  brain  and  the  other  centres.  And  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  organs  must  this  motion  be- 
long to  the  brain  itself,  or  be  automatic,  or  the  supreme 
organ  would  have  no  function  of  its  own.  It  cannot,  then, 
be  derived  from  the  heart  or  the  lungs,  as  we  said  before, 
although  no  doubt  these  organs,  and  all  the  rest,  are  mea- 
sured by  its  liberties,  and  concur  to  make  its  play  and 
playground  secure. 

In  the  body,  moreover,  we  find  that  stated  motion  is  a 
condition  and  a  sign  of  life.  Does  he  breathe  ?  or  expand 
and  contract,  is  synonymous  with,  Does  he  live  ?  Now, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
universal  movement  of  the  body  produced  by  the  lungs,  is 
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the  condition  of  all  particular  movements,  miiflcular  ftnd 
riBceral.  For  a  body  already  in  constant  motion  is  easily 
guided  about,  deflected  and  managed  fur  particnlor  motions; 
but  a  body  at  rest  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  force  before  it 
can  be  moTed.  Thus  if  tlie  whole  li€>dy  were  not  a  per- 
petuailv- moving,  breathing  or  living  thing,  tbere  would 
lie  so  ranch  dead  weight  on  the  feet  of  every  action,  and 
life  would  be  clogged  by  matter.  But  as  it  is,  the  incar- 
nate iron  is  hot  for  the  strokes  of  the  volitions.  Nothing 
can  be  more  familiar  than  this,  that  motion  is  easy,  and 
rest  uneasy,  to  those  who  are  already  on  the  move.  Now 
we  may  reason  by  a  great  eyllogism  from  the  man  to  the 
body,  from  the  body  to  the  lungs,  and  from  the  lunga  to 
the  brain :  nay,  and  also  frvim  the  brain  to  the  mind.  For 
example,  if  the  brain  were  stationary,  no  thought  conld 
enter  it  without  lifting  it  first :  there  would  be  no  prepared- 
ness for  thought,  which  is  essential  motion.  Whereas,  by 
a  constant  rhythm  taking  place  in  the  whole  mass,  the 
mind  requires  to  create  no  motion,  but  simply  to  act  as  a. 
modifying,  directing,  or  exemplary  power,  in  order  to 
produce  all  or  any  motions  as  states  or  details  of  the  gene- 
ral swell.  Thus,  the  rapid  admission  of  thoughts  requires 
a  moving  or  active  brain,  just  as  does  the  distribution  of 
the  nerve  spirit,  which  is  a  river  of  bodily  thoughts. 

It  is  indeed  admitted  that  the  brain  is  an  active  organ, 
BO  far  as  it  undergoes  the  fleeting  states  of  thought.  These 
are  the  raodiflcations  of  its  activity,  the  ripples  of  con- 
sciousness. But  what  we  are  contending  for  is  nothing  less 
than  a  tidal  cerebral  aea.  For  as  the  thoughts,  emotions 
and  bodily  actions  fall  upon  the  lungs,  and  produce  the 
varieties  of  the  breathing,  because  the  breathing  itself  la 
there  first  as  an  impressible  atmosphere,  so  do  the  thoughts 
and  volitions  produce  the  varieties  of  the  animation  upon 
the  basis  of  an  already -moving  or  animating  brain.     The 
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temporary  waves  of  thought,  are  but  the  surface  which 
comes  into  our  light :  there  is  a  deeper  haaving  besides, 
orgauic  as  the  body,  which  has  its  own  currents  and  shores, 
and  ia  constant  like  nature,  obeying  the  prugress  not  of 
the  moment,  but  of  the  lifetime.  Its  spirits  are  not  tran- 
sitory like  ours,  but  night  and  day  they  do  not  sleep  imtii 
death  overtakes  them. 

The  argument  we  are  discuHsing  ia,  however,  theoretical; 
a  condition  which  is  common  to  the  truths  of  the  esact 
sciences.  The  solution  of  the  problem  in  this  light  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  br^n  or  the  mind  is  accepted  aa 
the  central  truth.  If  the  mind  be  taken  as  the  fixed  point, 
the  principles  of  thought  will  have  their  just  power,  and 
the  brain  will  he  seen  to  revolve  around  the  mind,  and  by 
its  revolutions,  or  expansions  and  contractions,  by  its  mov- 
ing up  to,  or  away  from,  the  mind,  to  produce  the  times 
and  seasons,  the  warmth  and  cold,  of  Luuiaii  thought  and 
will ;  and  as  the  variety  of  states  will  in  this  case  depend 
upon  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  a  physical  organ,  the 
motion  will  not  be  a  mental  or  ideal,  but  a  physical  motion. 
In  other  words,  if  the  brain  ia  physical  and  not  mental, 
then  what  seem  to  ns  to  be  mental  motions  in  the  brain 
are  really  physical  motions ;  and  in  this  case  an  open  mind 
signifies  an  open  brain,  an  active  mind  a  moving  brain  ; 
and  human  language,  or  the  voice  of  common  sense,  con- 
tributes abundantly  to  the  illustration  of  the  organ.  For 
the  predicates  of  mind  can  then  be  assigned  in  a  bodily, 
but  not  in  a  purely  mental  sense  to  the  brain.  I^  how- 
ever, the  mind  be  regarded,  as  by  the  matcrialiats  or 
cerebral  Ptolemaics,  aa  the  meteor  and  wandering  lamp  of 
the  brain,  then  a  mental,  or  in  other  words  an  inexplicable 
influence  or  movement  will  account  for  or  rather  accom- 
pany the  cerebral  states.  But  for  ourselves  we  cannot 
think  of  the  mind  as  an  ignis  fatuus  in  the  swamps  of  the 
cerebrum,  but  as  a  distinct  and  superior  organ,   which  has 
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the  ccrobnim  and  non-ous  system  between  it  and  the  body. 
But  now  if  the  brain  has  thought  movements,  there  must 
not  only  be  a  law  of  succession  in  these,  a  beginning,  a 
middle  and  an  end  of  each ;  in  other  words,  an  expansion 
and  contraction ;  but  also,  as  we  shewed  before,  a  ground 
swell  of  motion  on  which  they  depend,  and  which  if  it 
were  not  given  by  nature,  no  thought  could  lift  the  slug- 
gish mass  in  time  enough  to  give  a  thought-like  action. 

But  after  all,  the  question  of  motion  is  subordinate  to 
the  question  of  what  the  motion  is  ?  To  shew  by  rational 
arguments  that  the  planets  move,  without  demonstrating 
their  courses,  would  leave  the  theory  not  only  short,  but 
curtailed  of  its  strongest  proofs.  And  to  raise  the  problem 
of  the  cerebral  motion  without  shewing  its  times  and  rules, 
would  be  to  rest  in  an  embryo  law,  and  to  fail  of  the  sup- 
port which  the  body  itself  ought  to  proffer  of  so  important 
a  truth ;  if  a  truth  it  indeed  be. 

In  turning  to  this  new  aspect  of  the  question,  we 
find  in  the  body  that  there  are  already  two  movements, 
which  we  will  designate  the  systemic  and  the  sub-sys- 
temic ;  the  movement  of  the  respiration  is  the  systemic, 
that  of  the  pulse  the  sub-systemic.  The  breathing  of  the 
lungs  is  the  largest  revolution  of  organic  life  that  the  body 
executes ;  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  but  a  satellitial  mo- 
tion freely  included  within  the  former.  And  if  organic 
life  or  motion  be  concentric,  a  strong  presumption  already 
arises,  that  the  animations  of  the  brain,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Swedenborg,  are  coincident  with  the  respira- 
tions of  the  lungs.  Moreover  we  have  already  seen,  that 
when  the  lungs  inspire^  the  brain  has  room  and  invitation 
to  expand,  and  that  when  they  expire,  it  receives  an  ad- 
monition and  pressure  to  contract.  If  the  brain  be  im- 
pressible at  all,  and  if  its  motion  be  physical,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  comply  with  these  opportune  times. 

But  again  the  motion  of  the  brain  is,  or  may  be,  volun- 
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tary,  and  the  volitions  as  we  know  can  play  also  upon 
the  reBpiration.  Nay  every  muscular  movement  however 
eccentric,  is  baaed  upon  the  fixity  of  the  respiration  as  a 
central  atomn.  Whence  voluntary  breathing  becomes  ana- 
logous to  willing,  and  we  are  Baid  to  breathe  the  actions 
which  we  strongly  intend.  This  points,  in  the  next  term 
of  the  reasoning,  to  the  conclusion  tliat  animation,  or  the 
common  iimction  of  the  brain,  is  analogous  to  common 
breathing.  For  the  argument  stands  thus, — the  mind  of  the 
brain,  in  falling  upon  the  lungs,  controls  their  states,  and 
makes  them  voluntary ;  and  in  descending  into  the  muscles, 
it  alwayn  enters  the  lungs  at  the  same  time,  raising  up  in 
the  breath  a  central  air  or  tendency,  corresponding  to  the 
limbed  tendency  in  the  muBcles.  The  motion  of  the  mind 
of  the  brain,  therefore,  ia  voluntary,  and  the  breathing  can 
be  voluntary  ;  and  if  the  brain  and  the  limga  coincide  in 
their  extraordinary  motions,  is  it  not  feasible  that  they 
coincide  in  their  ordinary  motions  ?  This  is  the  more 
conclusive  and  esdiiaive,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other 
viscns  but  the  lungs  manifesting  a  peculiar  motion,  upon 
which  thought  and  will  play.  Now  these  arc,  physically 
speaking,  the  brain  playing  upon  the  lungs,  or  in  other 
words,  the  brain  moving  to  move  the  lungs. 

But  secondly,  we  affirm  that  the  correspondence  is  not 
merely  general,  but  precise.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
we  are  not  now  arguing  the  question  of  the  motion  of  the 
brain,  which  we  consider  for  the  present  established  ;  but 
the  rhythm  which  the  motion  follows.  And  we  proceed  to 
remark  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  coincidence  with 
breathing.  The  cerebral  motion,  the  movement  of  the 
mind  of  the  brain,  is  represented  in  the  movements  of  the 
lungs.  We  all  infer  the  manner  in  which  a  man's  brains 
B  moving,  from  the  way  in  which  we  see  his  lungs  mov- 
jf  we  see  deep  breathing  going  on  during 


ntas,  we  know  that  it  means  profound  cogitation;  S 
breathing  concurs  with  deliberation,  meditalioa,  &q.  And 
30  on  through  a  thousand  states  of  thought  and  emotion, 
in  which  we  reason  instinctively  on  the  principle  of  a, 
correspondence  between  the  mutiona  of  the  brains  and 
lungs.  And  diseases  augment  these  phenomena.  Ster- 
torous breath  aiguifies  an  oppressed  brain  ;  hurried  breath 
in  fevers,  a  liurried  state  of  mind.  And  so  forth.  Wb 
take  no  similar  indications  from  the  heart,  or  any  other 
organ  hut  the  lungs,  which  represent  all  visceral  locomo- 
tion, as  the  muscles  represent  the  locomotion  of  the  out- 
ward body.  The  heart,  indeed,  is  felt  by  its  owner  to 
have  a  correspondence  with  the  emotions  particularly,  but 
it  is  not  influenced  perceptibly  by  the  will  or  the  under- 
standing. 

In  the  chest  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  con- 
firms what  we  are  advocating.  For  the  great  nerves  run 
throngh  a  space  governed  by  the  pumping  of  the  lungs, 
and  their  external  coats,  of  necessity,  are  drawn  outwards 
when  we  inspire  the  air,  and  are  pressed  inwards  when 
expiration  occurs.  So  also  in  the  spinal  cord.  As  these 
parts  are  continuous  with  the  brain,  the  effect  also  is  con- 
tinuous ;  i.  e.,  the  brain  is  subject  to  the  reciprocal  invita- 
tions and  pressures  of  the  lungs.  The  nervous  motion  is, 
notwithstanding,  automatic ;  and  if  its  expansion  be  in- 
vited, or  its  contraction  promoted,  it  is  only  that  these 
happen  as  the  true  circumstances  of  the  freedom  of  the 

To  carry  the  thread  into  another  sphere,  but  one  which 
is  included  in  our  plan,  would  it  not  seem  that  one  of  the 
first  desiderata  in  brains  is  movement,  and  in  all  further 
progress,  a  history  of  the  movements  of  brains?  not  only 
a  history  of  fitful,  but  of  organic  and  providential  thought. 
In  the  realm  of  science   this  translation  of  our  position 


IB  indispensable ;  the  pistons  of  aspiration  and  practice  go 
np  and  down,  the  brain  opens  for  life,  and  opens  the  body 
tor  work,  as  truth  after  truth  is  hrought  in  and  convert^'d 
for  the  moving;  intelligence  of  man.  In  the  sphere  of 
conception  and  philosophy  the  same  strokes  of  the  mental 
engine  are  perceived ;  and  the  more  we  contemplate  them 
from  the  point  of  a  Providence  or  a  plan,  the  more  regular 
I  they  seem;  the  more  rhythmical  tbonght  is  found  to  be; 
the  more  its  elements  are  measured ;  and  the  more  the 
Btirrings  of  the  great  brain  concur  with  the  tune  of  the 
stars,  which  measure  the  ages  in  their  vortical  tread.  In 
feet  the  idea  of  a  plan  or  a  relative  Providence,  cannot 
subsist,  without  insinuating  to  US  the  oneness  of  all  the 
'  motions  of  the  brain,  and  their  combination  into  a  rhyme 
'  coordinate  with  the  poetry  of  every  universal  law.  Thus 
to  look  at  them  from  above  and  beyond  the  organ,  shews 
them  all  as  one  motion,  coincident  with  the  wants  and 
aspirations,  or  in  other  words,  with  the  breathings  of  their 
subject,  man.  And  so  again  the  outward  and  inward 
wants,  the  thoughts  and  the  breaths,  are  married  to  each 
other.  In  isolated  thoughts  we  cannot  recognize  so  much ; 
but  the  thought  of  epochs  suggests  a  fate  of  thought,  a 
movement  involuntary  as  the  respiration  of  sleep,  in 
which  the  parts  succeed  each  other  as  breaths,  though  full 
of  the  special  will  and  intellect  which  are  the  life  of  the 
brain  and  the  race. 

For  the  last  part  of  the  subject,  or  the  function  of  a 
brain  moving  or  animating  in  this  wise,  it  will  lie  in  the 
distribution  of  the  nerve  life  according  to  the  principles 
and  forces  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  mind,  of  the  under- 
standing and  wUl,  considered  both  as  powers  and  organn. 
If  the  fibres  and  nerves  are  the  roads  of  life,  and  if  the 
globular  heads  of  the  nen-es  are  its  stations  and  reservoirs, 
then  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  these  in  the  times 


of  the  breathing,  amounts  to  the  constiuit  injectioo  of  life 

into  every  portion  of  the  body,  at  the  moments  when  the 
body  itaelf  gasps  or  opens  or  wants  to  receive  them. 
And  this  takes  place  in  suceessire  moments.  Thus  organic 
thought  and  will  are  present  everywhere  with  a  breathing 
or  animating  motion :  a  stimulus  superior  to  nutrition  is 
poured  into  the  frame ;  and  all  this,  with  so  thought  on 
our  part8.  But  on  the  other  hand,  during  our  intervals, 
and  from  our  states,  of  consciousnesf^,  the  distribution  of 
the  cerebral  fluid  is  varied,  juat  as  the  same  consciousness 
varies  the  supply  of  air,  or  the  evenness  of  the  pulmonary 
respirations.  And  by  the  coincidence  or  BynchroniBm  of 
the  latter  with  the  brain-movements,  the  unity  of  life  b 
miuntained :  the  lungs  dilate  the  frame  to  receive,  while 
the  nerves  dilate  to  give.  Thus  the  respirations  of  the 
brains  and  lungs  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  animal 
system,  which  therefore  is  poised  in  freedom  like  the 
planet,  not  supported  upon  a  tortoise  of  dead  matter,  but 
swimming  in  double  tides  of  motion. 

The  quantity,  colors  and  kinds  of  the  animal  spirit  thus 
inflowing,  measuring  what  it  is  by  what  it  docs,  are  greater 
than  those  of  all  the  other  fluids ;  for  it  not  only  fills  the 
brain  and  nerves,  but  occupies  the  interstices  and  the  posts 
of  difficulty  throughout  the  body.  The  good  things  which 
seem  to  be  so  scarce  that  they  are  almost  invisible,  are 
yet  at  the  last  the  only  things, — are  all  in  all ;  and  this 
which  is  the  least  and  most  hidden  element,  is  in  its 
volume  necessarily  the  greatest,  and  the  all-embracing. 
Whatever  is  more  than  gravity  and  rest  comes  forth  from 
its  active  lightness.  It  is  the  life  of  the  blood,  the  strength 
of  the  arm,  the  fire  of  the  eye,  and  the  bloom  of  the  skin. 
Each  intellectual  city,  each  convolution  of  the  brain,  nay 
every  spherule,  sends  forth  its  characteristic  emissaries, 
possessing  the  body  vrith  the  varied  spirits  of  the  head. 
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Dryads  and  naiads,  muses  and  furies,  gods,  goddesses 
and  heroes  in  endle^fl  populations,  throng  the  columns  of 
this  old  pantheon,  whose  last  mjthology  is  yet  to  come. 
The  Btairy  dance,  the  nmisic  of  the  Bpheres,  the  astrologic 
influences,  the  expericncea  of  the  supematnral,  are  but 
aims  to  espresB  tlie  perceptions  and  properties  of  this 
immortal  natnre  which  lives  on  the  seeds  of  the  sun.  By 
tjiis  liquid  flesh  it  is  that  the  soul  sees  its  face  in  the 
rushing  river  of  creations,  and  feels  the  issuing  nniverse, 
and  the  finest  tremhle  of  the  stars.  In  this  wisest  vest  of 
nature,  it  sits  at  the  feast  of  nature's  wisdom.  This  is 
the  panic  element  of  man  in  unison  with  the  panic  of  the 
world.  Could  we  see  an  apparition  of  the  nervous  spirit, 
waving  and  sweeping  with  luminous  shoots  into  the  curves 
<rf  the  body,  we  should  behold  a  form  complete  in.  its  de- 

■-  tails;  a  design  exceeding  the  mortal  building;  solid  as 
fleEh  to  the  eye  of  the  mind ;  perpetually  springing  Into 
life;  yet  thongh  plastic,  stable  to  ita  ends,  and  quicker 
than  thought  to  execute  them :  shadowy,  or  tenible,  to 
the  senses,  but  aaie  reality  to  the  soul.  Then  should  we 
see,  but  according  to  our  insight,  that  there  are  motions 
and  mechanics  which  are  the  likeness  and  habitation  of 
life,  sense,  passion,  understanding ;  and  we  should  know 
by  solemn  experiment,  that  our  organization  is  an  im- 
perishable truth  which  derides  the  grave  of  the  body. 

Dut  if  the  brain  is  not  shut  but  open,  not  empty  but  full, 
and  if  the  organ  of  thought  and  will  is  not  stationary,  but 
moving;  if  this  is  the  first  nature  by  which  it  answers  to 
those  ever-moving  creatures ;  and  if  it  operates,  not  by 
physieaJ  nothings,  but  by  tides  of  animal  life :  further 
if  the  motion  be  most  regular,  and  the  down-rush  con- 
stant— then  there  must  be  a  definite  channel  laid  down, 
or  a  nervous  circulation.     Of  this  circulation  there  are 

,  three  elements,  1.  The  influence  or  influxious  of  the  im- 
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material  mind  and  soul,  which  como  down  an  rays  from  b 
solar  brain  above  the  body,  aad  are  the  order  and  supreme 
agent  in  organization.  2.  The  array  of  accordant  agents 
or  imponderable  apirita  of  physical  nature,  which  are  the 
contribution  of  the  world  on  its  bended  knees  to  the  souL 
And,  3.  the  highest  animal  juices,  the  cream  of  the  body, 
proffered  in  the  vehicle  of  the  first  blood  of  the  heart. 
Thus  the  brain  confers  on  the  organization,  first,  thoughts 
and  plans,  wise  as  the  soul,  loving  or  unitary,  and  irre- 
siatibly  organic  :  secondly,  the  cosmical  and  physical  kins- 
men of  these,  which  are  dramatically  what  the  first  are 
really,  or  which  confer  mundane  efficacy  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  thought.  And  thirdly,  the  body  of  the  body,  or 
the  primal  incarnation.  These  three,  or  life,  nature  and 
body,  are  one  in  the  nervous  spIriL  In  a  word,  the 
nervous  circulation,  with  every  stroke  of  its  spirit  pulse, 
dietributes  the  essential  principles  of  thought,  force  and 
organization ;  and  the  body,  therefoi-c,  is  full  of  eyes  or  ra- 
tional light;  full  of  understandings  and  judgments;  full  of 
stupendously  reasonable  deeds;  and  materially  an  incar- 
nation of  the  sold.  This  is  what  the  brain  is  empow^ered 
■to  give ;  the  brain  being  the  common  centre  of  gravitation 
of  the  three  powers  of  mind,  body,  and  universe. 

The  circulation  then  of  the  brain  would  be  threefold; 
or  that  of  all  nature  into  mind  and  soul,  and  vice  versS  ; 
that  of  the  Kosmos  into  the  brain,  and  vice  eersS ;  and 
that  of  the  body  into  the  brain,  and  vice  versd.  But  aa 
we  are  treating  of  the  body,  we  can  only  dwell  on  the 
lowest  of  these  circulations,  though  the  brain  modifies  the 
other  spheres  in  the  same  way  as  the  body  modifies  the 
brain.  Now  as  to  the  bodily  nervous  circulation,  it  cornea, 
like  the  rest  of  the  secretions,  from  the  blood,  namely,  that 
of  the  carotid  arteries,  whose  fine  twigs,  inserted  into  the 
cortex,  are  the  veiue  cavtE  of  the  cortjcai  hearts.     The  se- 
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cretion  la  there  received,  and  moeta  the  thoughts  which 
build,  wid  the  magnetbrns  that  clasp  and  cement  it ;  by 
the  contraction  of  these  cortical  hearts  it  is  propelled  all 
over  the  body  into  the  terminal  loops,  from  whose  fing^era' 
ends  it  flies  with  its  ministering  spirits,  and  is  again  re- 
ceived into  the  blood,  whose  Ufa  it  conatitutes,  and  which 
it  incites  and  forces  to  conatniet  the  body  on  the  principles 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  soul  and  brain.  Thus  the  uervoua 
circulation  has  solid  channels  only  in  the  highest  or  proper 
sphere ;  in  the  rest  it  runs  through  the  fluid  blood.  More- 
over this  system  has  ita  excretiona  just  like  the  vascular ; 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  in  every  interstice  of  the 
nerves :  so  that  when  it  comes  into  its  loops,  it  has  put  off 
the  body  it  assumed,  and  is  again  received  into  the  red 
circulation.  Thus  the  aged  spirit  of  the  nerves  becomes 
the  youngest  life  of  the  blood.  This  is  necessary  to  the 
continuity  of  esistence :  for  every  end  is  a  new  beginning 
in  the  vortex  of  our  providential  universe.  We  now  then 
see  that  without  this  openness  of  the  brain,  this  animal 
spirit,  this  motion  of  the  brain,  and  this  nervous  circula- 
tion, the  soul  could  not  he  incarnate,  nor  the  body  animate ; 
nor  could  the  latter  for  a  moment  preserve  that  unanimity 
which  gives  it  coherence,  and  constitutes  it  the  ideal  not 
only  of  physical,  but  of  all  social  unity. 

If,  however,  there  he  other  principles  of  eicplMuing  these 
things,  then  we  ardently  desire  to  know  them.  But  expla- 
nation must  be  attempted,  for  the  people  is  weary  of  hear- 
ing that  they  cannot  be  investigated  ;  and  from  men  too, 
whose  powers  have  no  preeminence  to  entitle  them  to  set 
limits  to  the  faculties  of  any  new  child  who  may  be  born 
into  the  world.  We  know  of  but  One  whose  rights  went 
to  this  extent,  but  His  voice  was,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

It  will  not  be  difficult  now,  on  these  principles  of  motion, 
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to  discuita  the  problem  of  the  resipective  nses  of  the  cere- 
bmin  and  cerebellum.  And  in  order  to  appronth  the  sub- 
ject we  would  make  the  following  remarks.  The  ner\-oua 
Bystem  is  a  casket  of  stimuli  of  various  orders  superadded 
to  the  body :  the  bodily  parts  or  animals  are  couBtmcted 
mechanically  without  it,  and  only  wait  to  be  ordered  into 
action  by  its  spirits  or  voices.  These  spirits  give  different 
instmctions  according  to  the  chamber  whence  they  issue. 
The  voice  of  the  spinal  brain  to  the  body  produces  mimetic 
perceptions  and  motions  ;  states  that  seem  to  be  alive,  for 
they  aet  life  perfectly.  The  spinal  eord  then  endows  the 
body  up  to  the  point  of  representing  life  by  accordant  mo- 
tions. The  voice  of  the  sensual  brain  fills  the  body  with 
sensual  perceptions  and  sensual  motions  :  it  raises  it  up  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  cunning  of  the  senses.  Whatever  la 
required  for  their  gratification  comes  from  this  source  in 
the  shape  of  emotions  and  organic  instincts.  Under  ita 
influence  the  organs  and  viscera  are  like  the  animals  bunt- 
ing for  their  prey  ;  and  each  takes  what  it  wants  from  the 
common  stock,  as  the  living  creatures  take  their  pabulum 
from  the  earth.  The  organs  would  indeed  do  this  without 
these  sensual  brains,  but  only  as  vegetables  in  a  kind  of 
wooden  representation.  Finally  the  cortical  surfaces,  or 
the  ganglia  of  thought  and  will,  by  their  spirits  diifiise 
their  own  light  through  the  body,  so  that  all  and  singular 
the  organic  acts  and  processes  are  done  with  the  tincture 
of  a  higher  than  animal  wisdom.  All  these  would  be  done 
by  the  senses,  hut  then  their  essence  would  be  different ; 
as  the  essence  of  bee  architecture  is  diiFcrent  from  that  of 
human,  though  not  different  in  ita  mathematics. 

Thus  the  human  body  is  all  obedience  to  these  three 
degrees  of  nerve-spirit,  and  if  it  stop]jed  with  the  reflex 
actions,  it  would  be  but  a  dramatic  mask,  involving  no 
wisdom  beyond  that  of  supreme  mimicry  :  and  in  the  same 


iray,  if  it  stopped  with  the  animal  brain,  it  would  Btill 
involve  no  wlsilom  beyond  the  perfect  adaption  of  Benanal 
means  to  eensual  ends.  It  does  not  bowever  stop  here ; 
but  even  its  theatricism  and  animality  become  instinct  with 
reason  and  will.  And  the  like  process  which  impregnat^'x 
Rense  and  motion,  as  we  know  them,  with  reasonable 
thought  and  voluntary  action,  etrikea  the  same  through 
the  secretest  parts  of  tho  organization,  and  makes  thi; 
blood  rational,  and  the  bile  rational,  and  in  short  makes 
the  whole  body  human  by  the  radiation  of  that  whieh  alone 
13  human,  from  above  its  summit. 

But  now,  in  the  human  being,  these  upper  states  are 
not  only  fitful,  but  also  intermitting  or  regularly  periodical. 
Sleep  cometj  to  all,  and  takes  away  impression,  sense  and 
nndcretanding,  as  well  as  motion,  impulse  and  will.  And 
in  this  respect  waking  too  is  full  of  somnolency,  or  abro- 
gation of  our  superior  powers.  If  then  there  were  not 
Home  provision,  sleepless  and  permanent,  to  keep  ua  up  to 
the  human  level,  the  answerablenesa  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  and  consequently  the  animation  of  the  former,  would 
perish  many  times  every  day,  and  certainly  with  the  first 
slumber.  For  if  all  that  is  animal  really  died  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  seasons  of  sleep,  the  body, 
heavy  mass  as  it  is,  and  belonging  of  right  to  the  ground, 
would  be  in  the  clutches  of  the  grave,  irrecallable  from 
its  congenial  gravitation.  To  prevent  this,  there  are  two 
brains,  a  constant  and  an  inconstant,  but  each  correspond- 
ing to  the  other.  The  cerebellum  does  unconsciously  and 
permanently  whatever  the  cerebrum  performs  rationally 
and  by  fits.  The  cerebellum  follows  and  adopts  the  states 
induced  by  the  cerebrum  on  the  organization,  and  holds 
the  notes  of  the  ruling  mind.  Thus  immediately  after 
sleep,  the  motions  of  thought  may  begin  at  once,  for  they 
have  not  been  organically,  but  only  consciously  suspended. 


We  eeo  this  in  an  image  in  the  lungs.  If  the  latter  were 
volimlary  organa,  Ihe  man  would  t^ease  breatliing  ao  soon 
as  he  fell  asleep.  But  they  are  both  voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary, thelattcrwhen  not  the  former;  and  the  movement 
ia  always  proceeding,  night  and  day,  so  that  it  haa  not  to 
be  created,  but  what  is  an  naej  niatt«r,  merely  directed 
into  the  voluntary  channels.  Similarly  so  with  the  organic 
motions  of  thought  and  will :  these  are  always  going  on, 
and  merely  re<juire  direction,  not  creation,  by  tlie  cerebrum. 
Ooncordantly  with  this  we  can  explain  sleep,  and  much 
that  occurs  in  sleep ;  e.  if.,  the  fact  that  our  tlioughts  and 
judgments  are  mfirvelloualy  cleared  and  arranged  during 
that  state  ;  as  though  a  reason  more  perfect  than  reason, 
and  uninfluenced  by  its  partialities,  had  been  at  work  when 
we  were  in  our  beds.  This  also, — that  our  first  waking 
thoughts  are  often  our  finest  and  truest ;  and  that  dreams 
are  sometimes  eminent  and  wise  ;  which  phenomena  are  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  that  we  die  down  like  grass  into  our 
organic  roots  at  night,  and  are  resuscitated  as  fi'ora  a  winter 
in  the  morning.  And  it  must  again  he  adverted  to,  that 
this  would  not  suit  the  Grand  Economist ;  for  after  nature 
has  ascended  to  one  plateau  of  life,  represented  by  a  day, 
she  will  Biorcly  not  tumble  down  into  the  valley  because 
rest  is  needed,  but  will  pitch  her  tent,  and  make  her  couch 
upon  that  elevation.  We  conclude  then  that  the  cerebrum 
is  the  brain  of  the  mind,  and  the  cerehellum  the  corre- 
sponding brain  of  the  body ;  and  aa  during  sleep  the  cere- 
brum is  a  body,  the  cerebellum  at  such  time  is  the  brain 
of  the  cerebrum  also.  It  may  be  added  that  the  cerebel- 
lum, in  adopting  the  mental  states  as  her  standards,  ia  also 
a  register  of  the  mind,  and  converts  actions  into  liabits, 
or  in  other  words,  into  structures.  And  thus  tlie  whole 
nian,  genius,  intelligence,  logic,  sense,  skill,  action,  may 
be  called  instinctive  or  given  in  nature,  if  we  look  at  him 
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f  feota  this  providential  aide,  whose  organ  neither  slmnhers 
nor  sleeps. 

Man  then,  as  we  see,  is  captured  in  sleep,  not  by  death, 
but  by  his  better  nature:  to-day  ruD8  in  through  a  deeper 
day  to  hecome  the  parent  of  to-morrow ;  and  the  man  issuett 
every  morning',  bright  as  the  morning  and  of  life  size,  from 
the  peaceful  womb  of  the  cerebellum. 

If  these  views  be  carefully  weighed,  it  will  be  found 
diat  they  harmonize  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not 
less  so  with  experiments  and  Tiriseetions.  For  if  the  har- 
monies of  the  frame,  and  the  undereurrents  which  make 
its  fitful  states  normal,  depend  upon  the  cerebellum,  so 
also  do  the  harmonies  of  motions,  the  production  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  he  the  office  of  the  leaner  brain.  If 
we  are  right,  the  removal  of  the  cerebellum  ought  to  leave 
for  a  time  the  conscious  maiihinery  and  powera,  but  fitful 
US  thought,  sense  or  fancy :  the  body  ought  to  change  like 
n  mind,  now  acting  in  part,  now  ceasing,  and  in  short  in 
everything  capricious  and  partial,  as  might  be  expected 
when  the  man  or  animal  was  given  up  to  his  own  wisdom, 
and  had  lost  his  organic  providence.  On  the  other  hand 
the  removal  of  the  cerebrum  ought  to  leave  eveiything, 
and  the  power  of  everything,  fninus  consciousness,  and 
therefore  minm  the  stimuli  and  beginnings  of  action  which 
come  through  conBciouaueRs,  ITiis  of  course  where  no 
other  parts  were  injured.  We  may  also  infer  on  thcBc 
principles,  that  where  the  condition  of  animals  approachcB 
sleep  or  inaction,  there  is  less  need  of  a  cerebellum,  for 
these  creatures  are  already  on  the  ground,  and  compara- 
tively secure.  But  where  the  least  absence  of  mind  might 
cause  a  fiiU,  there  a  permanent  organic  provision  is  required, 
in  the  shape  of  a  larger  cerebellum.  For  we  may  lay  it 
down  aa  a  fonnula  resulting  from  all  now  said,  that  the 
perpetuation  of  high  motion,  composite  motion,  or  harmony. 


'  is  the  fimcticm  of  this  organ.  On  the  same  principles  ftgain 
it  becomes  probable,  that  the  genital  function  nsaigned  by 
the  phrenologists  to  the  cerebellum  ia  fuundcd  upon  truth. 
And  now  we  leave  it  as  a.  problem,  whether  there  be,  or 
not,  aa  analogous  provision  for  the  Bensual  ganglia,  to 
preserve  the  level  of  sonBe  when  o»r  aenses  are  annulled  ; 
and  what  the  organ  is?  And  the  queation  may  be  repeated 
for  the  spinal  cord  also,  with  the  insinuation,  whether  the 
sympathetic  nerve  be  not  ita  cerebellum  ?  For  we  regard 
it  as  certain  that  the  naturalness  and  economy  of  force,  and 
the  accnniulation,  are  secured  everywhere  in  the  bodily 
syBtem, 

The  above  function  of  the  cerebellum  has  its  analoguBS 
in  every  sphere.  We  see  it  in  thought,  which  has  two 
elements,  viz.,  that  of  consciousness  and  personal  energy, 
and  that  of  natural  growth,  the  first  corresponding  to  cere- 
brum, the  latter  to  cerebellum.  And  these  are  often  dis- 
parted in  individuals.  In  some  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  cerebral  mind ;  their  thooghts  move  quickly,  but  flightily ; 
as  we  say,  there  is  a  want  of  balaDce ;  a  want  of  body  or 
nature  in  their  minds ;  a  defect  of  organic  or  cerebellar 
faculty.  Their  mental  movements  are  random  and  inhar- 
monious ;  they  do  not  retain  or  accumulate  wisdom ;  even 
repetition  does  them  no  good  ;  but  they  Htrike  out  afresh 
in  the  vagueness  of  discourse,  with  no  nature  to  back  them. 
They  have  all  the  senses  but  common  sense,  which  is  the 
Bpringi  incarnation  and  harmony  of  them  all.  In  philo- 
sophy or  collective  thought  the  same  division  is  visible. 
Philosophies  are  made,  and  also  they  grow ;  they  are  both 
cerebral  and  cerebellar.  Universal  tradition,  the  largest 
pressure  of  common  sense,  is  the  philosophical  cerebellum. 
And  here  we  see  what  complete  experiments  of  vivisection 
have  been  performed ;  and  what  the  result  has  been  in 
philosophies  that  cut  away  the  nature,  accumulation,  force 
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and  body  of  preceding  ttought ;  which  entirpate  the  fixed 
organon  of  human  growth,  or  the  traditionary  cerebellum. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  speaking  of  Bmaller  things,  describea  to 
,  the  letter  the  effects  which  foUow  :  "  It  does  not  seem," 
,  saya  he,  "that  the  animal  has  in  any  degree  lost  the  vobin- 
tarff  power  over  its  individual  muscles :  but  it  cannot  com- 
bine their  actions  for  any  general  movement The 

reflex  movements,  Bueh  aa  those  of  respiration,  remain 
unimpaired.  When  an  animal  thus  mutilated  is  laid  on 
its  back,  it  cannot  recover  its  former  posture ;  but  it  moves 
its  limbs,  or  flutters  its  wings,  and  evidently  is  not  in  a 
state  of  stupor.  When  placed  in  the  erect  position,  it  stag- 
gers and  falls  like  a  drunken  man ;  not,  however,  without 
,  making  efforts  to  maintain  its  balance."*  Such  is  the  want 
'  of  health  or  wholeness  that  comes  from  rescinding  the 
natural  brain  that  lies  behind  us,  and  beginning  the  intel- 
lect afresh  with  each  passing  day  :  for  where  there  is  no 
vit  a  tergo,  there  ia  no  direction  either  in  physics  or  meta- 
physics. And  the  sphere  may  be  changed  again  with  the 
same  result.  Law-making,  which  ia  the  political  cerebrum, 
stands  in  a.  simOar  ratio  to  the  public  morality,  which  is 
the  political  cerebellum ;  and  where  the  latter  ia  ignored, 
political  vivisection  is  performed,  and  conatitutiott-makers 
repeat  Dr.  Carpenter's  phenomena  on  the  scale  of  nations. 
And  even  in  the  highest  sphere,  where  the  cerebrum  is 
termed  pmdence,  and  sometimes  wisdom,  and  the  cere- 
bellum is  providence,  we  see  the  same  thing.  Here  the 
vivisection  is  firequent,  and  the  results  very  confinnatory. 
We  se«  the  quirks  of  men  whose  actions,  vigorous  enough, 
are  all  tumbling  to  pieces ;  spiritual  staggering  and  drunk- 
enness ;  a  positive  sense  that  there  is  no  God,  hut  that 
man  is  the  manager ;  and  the  like  aberrations.     All  these 
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instsnces  are  in  the  series  of  the  cerebellum,  and  prove 
the  universality  of  its  functions.  Man  is  in  the  leading- 
strings  of  God  and  nature,  and  what  is  greater  than  him- 
selfi  to  the  end  of  hia  career ;  he  in  as  a  little  child,  whe- 
ther he  benefit  by  it  or  not ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
things  above  him  is  represented  by  an  organ  or  envoy  from 
the  everlasting,  planted  in  his  own  head;  and  which,  as 
ve  have  now  Hufflciently  said,  is  the  cerebellum.  But  it 
lies  unobstroBively  underneath  tie  cerebrum,  because  its 
guidance  is  nocturnal  and  unseen ;  and  where  it  concora 
with  reason  and  will,  it  delights  to  seem  to  be  their  servant 
and  not  their  master.  When  therefore  the  cerebellum  or 
its  similars  are  abstracted,  the  result  is,  motion  and  no 
harmony,  progress  without  balance,  thought  without  com- 
mon sense,  art  without  nature,  philosophy  without  huma- 
nity, freedom  without  a  career  or  destiny,  and  prudence 
alien  to  providence.  In  constituting  this  little  series,  we 
seem  to  hear  the  whisper  of  a  reason  why  our  own  age 
has  no  revelation  concerning  the  function  of  the  cerebellum. 
A  word  with  regard  fo  the  ueage  of  the  brain.  This 
grows  with  our  years.  At  first  all  ia  impression  and  con- 
vulsion :  very  little  cerebral  exercise  concurs  with  this 
state.  Then  all  is  sensation,  and  action  gratifying  sense ; 
and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  called  into  play  in  a  more 
important  degree.  Lastly  comes  the  rational  period,  mixed 
or  marred  with  the  others,  and  the  brain  movements  are 
directed  more  finely  to  suit  the  new  demands.  The  mind 
moreover  handles  the  brain  as  the  brain  handles  the  body. 
At  first  the  thoughts  are  little  better  than  confused  impres- 
sions, and  the  rational  actions  like  sensual  or  spasmodic 
states.  But  by  degrees  the  will  gets  into  the  cortex,  and 
the  understanding  also,  and  mental  continence  is  established. 
The  brain  sits  and  notices,  and  stands  and  runs,  as  its  limbs 
are  directed  by  the  voluntary  powers,     It  becomes  to  the 
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Ml  locomotive  through  a  boat  of  fears,  trialB  and  falls. 
Every  nerve  inuaele  now  comes  under  control,  and  the 
brain  entera  on  the  command  of  its  poaition.  Learning  to 
think  appears  to  be  sinalogous  to  learning  to  observe ;  and 
learning  to  will,  to  learning  to  act.  Henco  a  good  edu- 
cation would  enable  us  to  use  all  part^  of  the  brain,  as  a 
fine  gymnastic  aystem  calls  into  play  all  and  unwonted 
parts  of  the  body.  But  let  the  education  be  as  good  aa  it 
will,  there  ia  atill  a  diiference  in  brains,  and  one  can  do 
feats  which  another  cannot  attempt.  The  brain,  however, 
ia  not  the  limit  but  the  vessel  of  the  mind,  nor  do  the  facul- 
ties of  one  sphere  necessarily  argue  those  of  the  other. 
This  world's  idiots  may  only  be  taking  tt  long  natural  rest, 
to  fit  them  for  the  activities  of  another  station ;  where  the 
brain  cannot  fae  a  chariot  to  ride  in,  it  is  atill  a  bed  to 
sleep  upon. 

We  have  thus  taken  notice  of  some  leading  problems 
respecting  the  brain,  dismissing  many  others  ;  but  still 
there  are  matters  of  importance  on  which  a  few  words  may 
be  aaid.  And  first  as  to  the  use  of  the  two  aymmetrical 
halves  of  the  nen-ous  system.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  deep 
problem,  and  capable  of  a  large  superficial  reply.  Have 
not  aU  things  two  aides,  and  must  not  the  brain  and  nerves 
image  and  use  the  doubleneas  of  universal  nature  ?  Man 
has  two  halves,  respectively  called  the  male  and  female, 
and  the  body  has  two,  in  its  right  and  left  sides.  Action 
is  the  function  of  the  one,  and  passion,  answering  to  action, 
is  the  function  of  the  other.  The  left  hand  ateadiea  the 
object  upon  which  the  right  hand  works.  The  woman 
constructa  the  material  groundwork,  the  home,  from  which 
the  man  salliea,  and  to  which  he  reverts,  as  his  centre  of 
operations.  The  one  brain  holda  the  object  of  thought,  while 
the  other  brain  works  upon  it  with  active  power.  Thia 
fjmction  of  the  two  sides  is  a  peculiar  repetition  of  that  of 
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the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  without  which  o 
would  not  hold,  just  as  the  male  sex  without  the  female 
would  be  a  power  without  a  fulcrum,  a  wanderer  without 
the  strength  of  home.  Principles  cannot  be  applied  with- 
out a  special  envoy  of  their  own,  and  the  cerebellum  must 
have  the  weaker  sex  or  better  half  of  the  cerebrum  in  its 
interest  in  order  to  manage  the  cerebrum  aright.  If  the 
reader  censults  his  mind,  he  will  find  that  in  one  and  the 
sameoperationtheproccHSof  steadying  the  grasp  of  thought 
concurs  with  that  of  exercising  its  active  movements)  that 
his  soul  has  two  hands ;  and  these  two  processes  or  hands, 
widely  different  but  united,  are  suited  in  the  twofoldness 
of  the  cerebral  lobes.  But  what  is  more,  the  two  brains 
decussate  or  copulate,  and  the  right  head  ia  married  to  the 
Idt  body,  and  the  left  head  to  the  right  body ;  and  this 
crossing  of  powers,  whereby  active  and  passive  are  not 
only  collateral,  but  embrace,  not  only  aymmetrioal,  but 
one  superposed  npon  the  other,  is  a  necessity  for  action 
and  thought,  considered  as  mental  fruitfulness.  The  de- 
lights of  harmony  would  not  be  felt  if  the  two  brains  did 
not  thus  combine,  nor  would  the  brain  have  a  circle  in 
itself,  unless  each  half  had  the  support  of  contact  with  its 
partner  before  going  forth  into  the  body. 

Furthermore,  we  have  noticed  in  the  nervous  system  a 
reference  to  something  beyond  and  above,  which  soon 
lands  us  in  the  mind,  as  the  first  permanent  station.  Thus 
the  feeling  of  the  fingers  conducts  us  anatomically  to  the 
spinal  cord,  in  the  centres  of  which,  and  imt  in  the  fingers, 
the  sensation  lodges.  The  cord  at  onca  refers  us  to  the 
base  of  the  brain,  where  sensation  has  its  proper  home. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  cortical  centres  that 
that  attention  lives,  which  is  the  inner  sense,  or  the  owner 
of  sensation.  These  cortices,  however,  ore  dead  and  ma* 
terial  pa"  se,  and  thence  the  reference  is  straight  to  the 
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mind,  as  the  first  organism  that  appropriates  ttensation, 
and  calls  it  really  its  own.  We  sttip  here,  not  hecauae  the 
journey  is  done,  but  because  the  day  of  thought  ia  Hpent, 
and  our  science  wants  a  rest.  Thus  one  lesson  of  this 
system  is  the  unselfishness  of  our  organization,  aod  its 
recognition  of  a  hierarchy  which  has  uo  top  save  in  that 
which  is  more  than  body,  and  of  aupematural  endow- 
ments. And  in  the  downward  aeries,  running  from  wills 
to  motions,  the  prime  movers  are  as  mnch  above  as  as  the 
origioal  feelers  in  sensation ;  a  superincumbent  organism 
to  be  called  spiritual,  and  which  makes  itself  away  to 
God  with  treble  velocity  of  TinselfisbnesB,  most  be  sup- 
plicated as  at  once  the  original  arbitrator  of  will,  and  the 
last  receiver  of  the  thoughts  which  come  from  the  world 
imder  the  dreBseB  of  sensations. 

This  system,  however,  whilst  we  think  of  the  body,  is 
a  land  of  mountaina,  from  wliich  the  whole  mieroeoBm  ia 
visible.  It  rises  white,  with  its  pillars  of  alabaster,  from 
the  blood-lands  of  limb,  heart  and  liver,  and  comprehends 
wider  scenes  aa  steep  after  steep  is  surmounted.  Its  ele- 
vation ia  measured  by  function,  which  gives  the  altitude 
over  the  level  of  the  rolling  juices  and  their  shores.  The 
representation  of  life  by  the  spinal  chain  is  already  a 
summit  towering  above  the  flesh.  The  streams  irom  this, 
falling  upon  the  machinery  of  organization,  give  powers 
corresponding  to  the  height  and  force  of  the  descent.  The 
rivers  of  sensation  and  impulse,  again,  descending  from 
loftier  tables,  have  the  force  of  their  greater  fall,  and 
press  sense  into  parts  and  fiinctions  into  which  no  weaker 
torrents  could  gain  way.  And  finally  the  mental  strearos, 
each  instinct  with  the  view  of  the  whole  commanded  from 
the  top,  have  a  power  of  descent  and  penetration  which 
belongs  to  such  intellectual  rivers,  whoae  sources  are  as  the 
B  that  the  sun  engenders  on  the  needles  of  the  supreme 
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hills,  heavon-kissing.  We  eay  nothing  of  the  cloudy 
ranges  heyond  or  the  spiritual  temple,  eKceptlng  that  it 
too  is  of  a  new  mountain  order,  thoug^h  built  out  of  the 
firmament,  whose  waterH  arc  above  ub  as  below  ub,  and 
all  the  rest  but  correnta  in  their  eternal  sea. 

We  may  here  assign  two  reasons  why  the  brain  is  at 
the  top ;  in  the  first  place,  because  nature  herself  is  the 
worship  of  rtnk  and  station  under  their  other  namea  of 
excellence  and  power ;  and  secondly,  bi?caii8e  the  soul  ia 
the  top  of  the  top,  and  the  brain  by  its  place  meets  the 
Boul.  And  as  the  arts  and  industries  flow  down  from  the 
brain,  and  the  spiritual  waters  tend  to  find  their  level,  so 
here  a  force  ia  provided  which  carries  them  back,  of  their 
nature,  when  the  channels  are  provided,  to  the  altitude 
whence  they  came,  or  to  the  feet  of  the  soul;  that  the 
life  of  man  may  not  he  wasted  underground  among  his 
viscera,  but  may  circulate  from  his  head  to  his  head,  with- 
out a  drop  being  spilt  from  the  high  nervousness  of  the 
body. 

It  is  not  surprizing  in  this  eminent  region  that  physio- 
logists, loyal  to  their  heads,  have  assigned  to  the  hrain 
the  perpetual  government  of  the  body,  or  have  regarded 
every  function  and  every  structure  as  but  a  procedure  or 
emanation  from  these  commanding  parts.  Indeed  on  the 
spiritual  or  nocturnal  side  such  a  view  hceomes  just,  for 
the  hrain  absorbs  all  the  light  and  power  of  the  system, 
and  is  the  only  noticeable  part,  or  the  body  of  the  body. 
So  when  the  sun  ceases  to  shine,  out  domestic  and  motherly 
ground  disappears,  and  contemplation,  facing  the  vault, 
sees  no  longer  the  opaque  earth,  but  only  the  ignited 
planets  and  the  suns  of  systems,  as  it  were  the  galaxies 
of  the  starry  brain.  And  so  with  the  body  also ;  when 
its  grosser  senses  cease  to  overwhelm  us,  and  thought 
kindles  in  the  teeming  night,  the  body  drops  away,  and 
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organ  after  organ  ceases  to  shew,  until  we  are  left  in  the 
presence  of  ft  man,  standing  with  lurainonB  feet  upon  the 
darkneati,  and  we  see  the  ghostly  human  form,  all  nerve, 
feeling  and  volition  ;  the  brain  as  head  and  eye,  body  and 
limbs,  founded  not  upon  matter,  but  like  the  organic  stars 
on  its  own  sufficient  form.  We  awaken,  however,  tnas 
these  altitudes,  and  find  that  the  planet  too,  and  the  ma- 
terial body,  are  things  in  themselves,  nay,  are  our  mothers, 
and  deserve  our  best  consideration  in  the  homely  way. 

But  the  organic  relation  of  the  brain  to  the  body  gene- 
rally, has  not  yet  been  well  made  out.  It  is  clear  that 
the  brain  ia  the  engine  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  other 
viscera  make  up  the  body,  which  seems  to  be  nourished 
on  its  own  account.  This  however  does  not  explain  the 
immersion  of  the  one  within  the  other,  or  the  subjection 
of  each  to  the  necessities  of  each.  But  surely  if  the  body 
gives  the  brain  substance,  the  brain  gives  the  body  what 
it  has  to  give,  namely,  brains.  In  this  case  all  the  pro- 
cesses, of  nutrition,  circulation,  secretion,  &c.,  must  be 
controllable  by  the  brain  according  to  its  perfection ;  and 
that  this  is  the  case  we  know  from  the  emotions  which 
always  and  involuntarily  transfer  the  state  of  the  brain 
into  the  visceral  lives.  Convivial  joy,  the  brain's  joy, 
makes  the  stomach  do  double  digestion  with  no  harm  to 
itself.  Energy,  brain  lonsion,  firea  the  muscles  to  feats 
that  muscles  never  meant.  Other  passions  scourge  the 
liver  or  the  kidneys  into  speed  of  manufacture  quite  be- 
yond their  proper  powers.  The  fimction  of  the  brain  then 
to  the  body  is  one  of  forcing  or  culture.  The  brain  makes 
no  clod  of  the  body,  no  drop  of  the  secretions  :  it  makes 
no  seed  that  the  body  grows.  But  it  is  the  husbandman 
of  the  corporeal  farm.  The  farm  may  go  wild,  and  it  is 
still  something,  though  then  called  a  desert.  And  organi- 
sation may  snbsist  without  briuns,  but  it  becomes  more 
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and  more  tangled,  lower  and  lower,  until  you  cannot  say 
that  it  19  alive.  The  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  that 
of  man  to  the  planet.  The  planet  is  ready-made ;  every 
stone,  plant  and  animal,  night  and  day,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  light,  are  all  there,  and  could  not  be  created  by 
us  if  they  were  not.  But  man  comes,  the  brain  comcB, 
as  the  cultivator.  He  is  set  there  to  have  dominion  over 
all;  to  be  the  image  of  the  wisdom  who  made  all;  to 
spread  himself  as  a  head  over  al! ;  and  to  modify  all,  as 
the  last  reanlt  or  the  secondary  soul  of  all.  Therefore 
until  the  brain  has  penetrated  every  liscus  and  function, 
it  has  not  cultivated  the  body,  as  until  man  has  grasped 
the  climates,  and  forced  them  through  their  products  and 
exoties,  he  haa  not  cultivated  the  earth.  The  relation  of 
the  brain  then  to  the  body  is,  as  the  cultivator  of  the 
fields,  originally  wild,  of  nutrition,  secretion,  excretion, 
and  the  like.  The  cultivation  begins  ho  soon  as  the  emo- 
tions of  the  brain  begin,  and  every  state  of  the  brain  plays 
in  good  or  bad  husbandry  upon  the  brute  or  visceral 
powers. 

But  the  brain  could  do  nothing  of  this,  if  it  were  not 
itself  among  the  natures  that  it  commands.  For  what 
commander  can  speak  to  bis  soldiers  unless  he  be  a  common 
man  like  themselves,  though  an  officer  to  boot?  And  if 
man  be  not  the  supreme  animal,  the  linn  and  the  lamb 
par  excellence,  how  can  he  wield  the  animal  tribes?  And 
again  if  spirit  have  not  all  that  matter  has,  how  can  the 
soul  govern  the  body?  Now  we  have  shewn  in  detail, 
that  the  brain,  as  commanding  organ,  possesses  the  attri- 
butes of  the  lower  organs  in  a  superlative  degree.  We 
have  shewn  that  it  ia  the  heart  of  hearts,  for  it  receives 
from  the  body  and  the  universe  a  spiritual  blood,  which 
its  cortices  pulse  forth  in  infinite  streams  throughout  the 
frame.     We  have  shewn  that  it  is  the  lung  of  lungs,  for 
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itB  animation  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul  in  the  all-coin- 
municative  ether.  We  have  shewn  that  it  is  the  Btomach 
of  stomachs,  becanse  of  its  bold  chymistry  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  of  food,  which  is  the  nerve-spirit.  It  ia 
also  the  gland  of  glands,  and  the  muscle  of  muscles,  for 
it  secretes  the  purest  of  juices,  and  obeys  the  beginnings 
of  the  motor  force.  Aye,  and  it  is  the  primal  womb  of 
life  and  thought.  In  short,  it  ia  the  body  over  again,  piece 
by  piece,  with  a  truth  befitting  the  brain.  Hence,  again, 
comes  corroboration  of  our  views,  for  we  now  perceive  that 
we  have  assigned  functions  to  the  brain,  of  opening,  breath- 
ing, moving,  circulating,  and  the  like,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  its  maintaining  relations  with  the  Bimilar 
functions  of  the  body.  In  short,  we  find  that  our  deductions 
are  but  the  claim  of  a  common  nature,  as  it  were  a  common 
humanity,  between  the  brain  and  the  body.  The  brain, 
however,  we  must  remember,  is  unmeasured  by  the  body, 
and  its  attributes  are  peculiar,  and  not  to  be  named  by 
low  names,  excepting  for  the  sake  of  illustration. 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  of  a  community  of 
nature  and  aims  with  the  body,  the  brain  could  still  do 
nothing,  if  there  were  not  a  physical  motion  in  the  body 
corresponding  to  the  mental  motion  in  the  brain.  If  the 
body  did  not  conspire  or  breathe  with  the  brain,  the  me- 
taphysical force  which  alone  the  brain  per  se  possesses, 
could  not  be  carried  out.  So,  if  the  force  of  the  seaaons 
did  not  concur  with  the  force  of  the  cultivator,  husbandry 
would  be  impossible.  And  so,  if  the  moving  disdplinea 
of  an  army  were  not  unanunous  with  the  eonmiandec'e 
voice,  military  operations  eould  not  exist.  But  we  have 
said  enough  on  this  subject,  which  conceme  the  seconding 
of  the  fine  brain  thoughts  by  the  powerful  phyaical  lungs. 

The  result  of  our  observations  hitherto  is,  that  the  brain 
opens  the  body  to  new  influences,  or  gives  it  animation, 
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and  weighs  upon  it  with  the  preasui'e  of  namerotis  changes 
or  reforms ;  causing  it  to  follow  the  mind,  so  fer  as  the 
latter  consists  in  the  lirain,  through  its  vicissitudes.  A 
similar  animation,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  introduced  by  man 
upon  the  earth,  which  be  is  bom  to  subdue,  and  to  recon- 
fltruct  upon  his  own  wants  and  ideals.  By  this  nieana, 
for  esample,  the  inajiimfite  ground  is  covered  with  waving 
vegetations  ;  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  compressed  by  the 
animal,  which  browzea  doivn  its  increase,  and  serves  as  a 
partial  end  to  arrest  its  exaggerations ;  and  all  together 
are  braced  round  by  man  in  girths  and  limbs  of  mnacular 
arts,  upon  which  sciences  and  volitions  directly  play  for 
tightening  the  world  to  human  aims,  and  carrying  it 
through  those  revolutions  of  culture  which  are  its  aspects 
towards  our  wants.  In  this  respect  the  trees  are  not  in- 
animate, nor  the  beasts  without  prog^as ;  but  they  breathe 
and  walk  after  man  down  the  line  of  ages  as  after  Orpheus 
in  the  days  of  old.  Their  proper  brain,  the  genus  homo, 
takes  them  along  with  him,  and  they  become  what  he  makes 
them,  or  are  as  he  leaves  them :  as  God  has  ordained. 


The  last  part  of  our  themo  has  yet  to  be  written,  or  the 
comparatives  and  affinities  of  the  bi-ain.  And  here  we  may 
state,  that  we  extend  the  province  of  comparative  reason- 
ing, and  if  the  reader  pleases,  of  comparative  anatomy, 
above  the  human  brain  as  well  as  beneath  it.  And  we 
hold  that  the  brains  of  the  creatures  larger  than  individual 
man  are  truly  iUuatrative  of  his  little  brain,  whereas  ani- 
mal cerebra  are  but  Maely  or  negatively  illustrative.  By 
the  creatures  larger  than  man  we  designate  societies,  na- 
tions, races,  or  the  individuals  who  cultivate  the  globe  of 
history.  The  bodies  of  these  are  definite,  fibrous,  and  in- 
dividual, like  animal  bodies :  they  are  mechanical  also, 
though  in  a  higher  range  of  mechanics. 
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In  the  Bcxiiid  consideratioa  of  the  individua,!  man,  the 
brain  is  his  geniuB — that  which  fills  him  with  spirit,  raakcB 
a  truth  or  nira  into  Hb  rirtital  intellect  and  will,  and  pours 
laminouH  rivera  of  these  over  his  works.  This  punetum 
vioens  of  his  mind  animates  the  rest,  and  radiating  ita 
ideala  &r  and  near,  irritatefl  his  apathies  to  death  under 
hot  arrows  of  zeal.  This  genius  creates  and  then  concurs 
with  his  wants ;  and  the  two  together,  or  his  life  and  Ha 
necesBify,  animate  up  to  the  shape  and  point  at  which 
determination  can  have  actions  done.  These  brain  attri- 
butes, absent  in  none,  are  brilliant  in  some  men,  who  take 
the  name  of  geniuses  on  that  account,  and  their  deeds,  by 
a  fated  fortuity,  are  treasured  by  their  fellows  as  a  common 
interest,  though  of  no  more  tlian  individual  growth.  These 
are  the  open  men  of  their  time,  who  hinder  God  the  least: 
more  rays  shine  through  them  than  through  the  rest :  you 
cannot  say  what  their  genius  is,  apart  &Dm  what  it  shews 
and  does,  unless  it  be  a  natural  road  from  heaven  to  earth : 
influx  and  the  fluid  kingdoms  are  their  substances,  and 
they  know  that  the  solid  world  is  fhel  laid  up  against  the 
day  of  heat ;  also  that  truths  and  ideals  are  kings  and 
priests,  whose  mortal  namesakes,  visceral  and  vegetating, 
are  clay  aa  in  the  potter's  hands  when  that  day  comes. 
Their  private  thoughts  seem  tlie  wants  of  the  time  and  the 
schemes  of  societies  ;  they  are  said  to  be  sent  and  to  have 
their  mission ;  for  the  Maker  has  set  them  in  the  rhythm 
of  hi^  plan,  and  this  world  and  that  world  heave  to  help 
them  to  shoot  their  lightnings  to  their  destined  ends.  And 
still  they  are  only  the  first  brains  that  the  epoch  touches, 
and  which,  therefore,  it  publishes  ;  and  being  the  highest 
they  are  the  longest  visible  as  we  pass  away  :  but,  aa  w© 
said,  every  man  is  a  genius  or  an  end,  a  space  crowded 
with  ideala,  and  these  ideala  are  the  brain  of  the  aoul,  or 
the  personal  life. 
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This  word,  geaius,  reminds  U3  also  of  what  we  may  call 
the  Socratic  brain,  which  atlendx  Upon  the  mortal  organ.  In 
this  sense  the  brain -principle  ia  an  organization  of  guardian 
spirits,  who  live  with  our  minds,  fight  our  battles  over  our 
heads,  whisper  wisdom  more  than  belongs  to  us,  make  our 
lights  and  resources  exceed  our  days,  and  extend  our  debts 
into  the  unseen  land  to  which  we  arc  adjourning.  Thia 
vicarious  function,  of  souls  is  the  result  of  their  concatena- 
tion on  the  cortical  plan.  For  here,  where  we  are,  our 
purer  minds  are  infant,  not  yet  detached  from  the  matrix 
of  the  brain,  and  they  aorely  need  guardians  on  the  other 
side  of  time — as  it  were,  parent  hands  and  instructions  to 
see  them  fairly  through  this  big  nursery,  the  world.  We 
know  not  how  little  our  lives  would  be,  or  how  inanimate, 
if  the  gaps  of  power  and  the  paasingneaa  of  the  day  were 
not  filled  and  compensated  from  another  source  where  power 
is  incessant  and  wisdom  eternal.  It  would  be  as  though 
each  nervous  fibril  had  but  one  cortical  dot  prefixed  la  it, 
and  not  the  whole  brain ;  or  as  though  each  mind  stood 
alone,  and  were  not  environed  and  kept  upright  by  an  array 
of  minds  aa  long  as  the  ages  and  as  high  aa  the  heavens. 

But  ejwehs  have  brains  aa  well  aa  individuals,  and  these 
are  the  ruling  spirits  and  ideas  which  are  enshrined  in 
their  institutions.  For  epochs  are  the  duration  of  the 
social  life,  and  what  is  deiith  and  birth  for  the  individual 
is  but  the  exchange  of  old  atoms  for  new  in  the  marching 
epoch.  These  cerebral  ideas  are  at  first  the  private  ends 
common  to  the  race  in  a  given  period,  which  appear  on  a 
new  morning  in  the  field  of  individualities,  and  are  the 
germ  and  birthday  of  a  social  state.  The  principle  as- 
sumed, the  grouping  of  the  cell,  governs  the  composition 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  from  the  single  family  to 
the  epoch  of  twenty  centuries.  As  the  grouping  proceeds 
the  action  becomes  grander,  and  the  scale  of  operations 
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transferred  from  homestendB  to  contineiits,  but  the  same 
femae  is  carried  on  in  both  extremes.  Like  fate  it  revolves 
tbrmigb  eenatea  and  priesthoods,  whose  maddest  strifes  it 
builds  into  its  plan.  The  truths  of  the  time  enter  the 
epoch  through  its  own  convenient  sciences  or  eyes.  The 
acts  and  charities  of  life  are  interpreted  according  to  its 
familiar  pattern,  and  committed  to  the  spirit  of  its  nerves. 
In  abort,  the  collective  brain  has  an  animus  like  tbe  in- 
dividual. And  like  the  individual  it  has  its  decline  ;  and 
liBO  its  better  saccesaors,  which  are  the  appointed  angebi 
I V  time. 

These,  however,  are  the  wiimal  brains  of  societies,  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  tbe  rush  of  destiny  as  it  tramples 
through  the  chaos  of  the  worlds.  But  another  brain,  with 
power  over  fate,  is  set  above  us  as  our  social  sun.  For  a 
firmaraental  organism  of  Prophecy  and  Revelation  over- 
arches tbe  weltering  e«ntnrie8,  and  sends  down  spirit  and 
divine  light  to  tbe  nations  and  races  of  the  intellectual 
clime.  Openness  and  circulation  here  are  religions  and 
adorations  :  the  pressure  of  the  life  comca  manifestly  from 
above :  as  there  is  a  God  and  Lord,  it  comes  punctually 
to  our  wants,  and  the  clank  of  our  dire  necessity  is  Ilia 
mercy  heard  in  terrestrial  ecboa ;  the  sighs  and  heavings 
of  mankind  coincide  with  the  birth  of  larger  souls  and 
■ocieties,  and  with  the  advent  of  fresh  dispensations. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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HuuAN  LIFE  is  illustrated  by  every  organ  of  the  body. 
Each  contributes  a  share  to  the  general  vitality.  The 
braina  are  as  the  tranquil  inward  respiring  of  existence 
elevated  into  mind;  a  life  which  seems  immaterial  and 
motiooleas,  until  from  the  opened  head  the  capacities  of 
organization  come  to  light,  and  the  braiu  demonstrstes 
that  our  noblest  powera  are  incarnate,  real  and  progressive. 
That  which  is  the  secret  of  tiie  brains  is  the  open  lesson 
of  the  lungs.  They  live  physically  and  largely  the  same 
life  which  the  brains  live  metaphysically  and  most  minutely. 
In  the  running  wheel  of  life  tho  imperceptible  motion  of 
the  axle  is  thought ;  the  sweep  at  the  periphery  is  respi- 
ration. The  brains  give  us  the  free  principles  of  life,  and 
the  lungs,  its  free  play  in  nature. 

It  is  this  idea  of  the  play  of  life  which  is  the  principal 
point  in  our  first  knowledge  of  the  lungs:  it  is  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  idea  that  we  muat  endeavor  to  bring  out  their 
functions.  Of  all  the  internal  organs,  not  excepting  the 
heart,  the  lungs  move  tlie  moat  evidently.  And  aa  they 
are  the  plainest  engines  in  our  framea,  we  must,  in  that 
inevitable  way  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  reason 
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e  from  them  to  other  parts,  which  alao  are  engmes, 

I'  tiiongh  more  difficult  to  exhibit  at  work. 

The  nose  and  mouth  are  the  two  doors  which  open  in- 
wards towards  the  lungs ;  the  nose  being  the  special  eii- 
trance  to  the  chest,  and  the  mouth,  common  to  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  The  inner  door  leading  to  the  lungs  is  the 
fissure  of  the  glottis,  which  opens  directly  into  the  larynx, 
a  cartilaginous  box  fitted  up  with  muBclea,  membraneB  and 
other  appliances  requisite  for  the  articulation  of  sound. 
The  larynx  terminates  in  the  windpipe  or  trachea,  a  pipe 
extending  from  below  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  opposite 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two 
tubes  termed  the  bronchi.  The  trachea,  the  trunk  of  the 
windpipe,  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fihro-cartila- 
ginous  rings,  which,  however,  do  not  form  complete  cir- 
cles, being  defi-cient  at  the  back  part,  where  the  tube  is 
completed  by  a  strong  membrane.  These  rings,  like  little 
ribs,  are  separated  from,  or  connected  with,  each  other  by 
Btrong  elastic  membrane,  so  that  first  there  is  the  mem- 

I  Imtue,  then  a  ring ;  then  again  the  membrane,  then  a  ring ; 
imd  so  forth.  The  trachea  is  lined  on  the  inside  by  a  soft 
membrane  continued  from  that  of  the  mouth.  It  is  the 
great  stem  which  bears  the  ramifications  of  the  limgs. 

The  two  large  brancheji  of  the  trachea,  the  first  bronchial 
tuhea,  run  on  each  side  to  the  lungs.  On  arriving  thither, 
each  divides  into  two  smaller  branches,  and  the  subdivision 
continues,  of  each  little  branch  into  two  twigs,  and  of  each 
twig  into  lesser  twigs,  until  at  the  last  division  the  air  cells 
terminate  the  tubes.  These  air  cells  are  minute  hollow 
chambers  or  vesicles,  which  hang  like  globules  or  grapes 
from  the  ends  of  the  bronchia,  and  the  air  passes  into  thero 
with  every  breath  we  draw,  and  is  expelled  from  them 
more  or  less  completely  during  each  expiration.  They 
J  the  characteristic  element  of  the  lungs,  which  are 
E  2 
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ihemselvea  nothing  more  than  a  vast,  manifold  snd  corro- 
borated dr  cell.     The  amount  of  surface  exposed  fair  the 

ceils  18  very  great. 

The  whole  of  the  constituenta  of  the  trachea  exist  virtn- 
Eilly,  in  function  and  principle,  in  the  Bmalleat  elements  of 
the  lungs,  and  ihe  trachea  with  the  lungs  is  a  goodly  dia- 
gram of  the  minutest  bronchial  twig  with  its  delicate  air 
cell.  In  the  grand  consistency  of  nature,  the  ports  belong 
to  the  whole,  and  vice  versd,  the  mass  being  a  apont-aneons 
association  of  myriads  of  equally  integral  and  so  far  inde- 
pendent structures. 

Wb  have  now  drawn  an  outline  of  the  pulmonic  tree. 
Its  roots  are  the  noi^e  and  mouth  extending  into  the  atmos- 
pheres ;  its  boss  is  the  larynx-;  its  shaft  the  trachea ;  its 
first  two  branches  are  the  bronchia;  its  other  branches, 
twigs  and  fruits  are  collectively  the  lungs ;  the  fruits  or 
ah  cells,  however,  are  the  lunges  especially  and  essentially. 

All  the  organs  of  the  body  are  supplied  by  arteries 
carrying  vivid  blood,  and  the  Inngs  are  nourished  by  the 
bronchial  arteries,  which,  running  alongside  the  bronchi, 
form  an  arterial  tree  corresponding  in  soma  measure  with 
theii"  ramifications ;  the  blood  of  the  bTOUchiul  arteries  being 
brought  back  out  of  the  lungs  into  the  circulation  by  the 
bronchial  veins,  which  again  form  an  inverse  system  of 
tivigs,  branches  and  trunks,  answei-ing  to  that  of  the  bron- 
chial arteries.     The  bronchial  vessels  are  of  small  calibre. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins, 
the  former  a  very  large  vessel,  which  coming  direct  by  a 
single  trujik  from  the  venous  aide  of  the  heart,  accom- 
panies the  bronchia,  and  splitting  into  finer  and  (iiier  rami- 
fications, forms  at  last  a  "wonderful  network"  of  blood- 
vessels around  the  air  cells,  the  blood  in  which  is  separated 
from  the  air  only  by  a  membrane  of  extreme  thinness. 
From  the  air  cells  this  network  reunites  from  twigs  into 
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bnracheB,  and  from  branches  into  the  four  trunks  of  the 
pulmonary  veina,  which  pour  the  artcrialized  blood  direct 
into  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Thus  the  lunga  are  like 
forests  of  blood  trees,  the  air  cells  being  open  spaces  be- 
tween, whereby  the  atmosphere  is  admitted  to  nourish  and 
ventilate  them ;  one  set  of  trees,  dull  and  venous,  repre- 
senting the  blood  before  the  ventilation,  the  other  set, 
blooming  and  arterial,  representing  the  beauty  and  flower 
which  succeeds  where  the  vernal  air  Las  blown.  This  turn 
ftom  autnniQ  to  organic  spring  is  momeutaneona  in  the 
lungs,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  trees,  inas- 
much as  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  transmuting  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  be- 
longs to  the  lung-department  of  material  nature. 

The  lungs,  like  the  other  important  organs,  have  a  plen- 
tiiul  supply  of  nerves,  which  coming  from  both  the  cere- 
bral and  sympathetic  systems,  pursue  the  bronchia  to  the 
wr  cells. 

The  parts  enumerated  make  up  the  active  constituents 
of  the  lungH.  In  recapitulation,  they  are  the  tree  of  the 
air  tubes,  four  other  arterial  and  venous  trees,  and  a  nerv- 
ous tree,  terminating  around  and  within  the  air  tubes.  All 
these  are  compacted  by  a  system  of  membranes  or  skins, 
which  make  of  the  lungs  not  a  fivefold  or  sixfold  system 
of  trunks,  boughs,  branches  and  twigs,  hut  one  solid  though 
distinctly  lobulated  organ. 

These  membranes  may  bo  generalized  under  the  name 
of  the  pleura,  including  under  that  title  all  the  cellular 
tissue  which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  pleura.  This 
pleura  is  a  skin  enveloping  each  lung ;  the  cellular  tissue 
is  a  web  of  skins  that  dips  down  into  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  and  separates  stem  from  stem,  bough  from  bough, 
branch  from  branch,  and  twig  ft^m  twig;  at  once  dividing 
the  parts  from  each  other,  and  uniting  them  into  a  common 
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body.  The  cellolar  tissue  is  therefore  the  bed  m  vvhicli 
the  several  parts  of  the  lunga  are  planted.  As  it  mns 
between  the  parts,  and  makes  them  into  aggregate  por- 
tions, or  lobes  and  little  lobes,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
interlobular  tissue. 

The  lungs  which  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  construot, 
are  two  conical  organs,  filling,  with  the  heart,  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  They  correspond  In  shape  with  the  Inside  of 
the  cheat,  and  press  below  upon  the  diaphragm.  The  pleura 
which  covers  them,  contracts  and  dilates  with  every  respi- 
ration, and  maintains  its  spring  during  life.  The  elasticity 
of  this  serous  membrane  is  an  indication  that  where  serous 
membranes  are  present,  as  for  instance  over  the  brain,  and 
over  the  abdominal  viscera,  a  similar  elasticity  is  intended, 
or  an  expansile  and  contractilo  motion  like  breatliing  is 
performed. 

The  chest,  in  which  the  lungs  are  placed,  is  a  conical 
box,  moveable  in  its  porta,  and  capable  not  only  of  dilata- 
tion and  contraction,  but  of  infinite  variations  of  shape.  It 
harmonizes  with  the  lunga  in  their  movements,  forming 
with  them  but  one  machine,  so  that  it  is  indifferent  whether 
we  say  that  we  breathe  with  the  lungs,  or  with  the  chest. 
In  good  health,  when  consent  between  the  two  is  perfect, 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  ribs  are  of  no  heAviness  in 
function,  but  rock  and  swim  upon  the  lungs.  Thus  when 
we  speak  of  the  lunga  in  the  sequel,  we  imply  the  whole 
engine  of  breathing  even  to  the  skin,  and  regard  the  ehest 
itaelf  as  a  dress  or  membrane  inseparable  irom  the  lung- 
principle. 

Inspiration,  or  the  drawing  in  of  the  breath,  is  caused 
by  certain  muscles  drawing  out  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and 
enlarging  its  inward  cavity,  in  which  ease  the  presaurc  of 
the  external  column  of  atmosphere  cnuaes  the  air  to  rush 
down  into  the  windpipe  and  fill  the  lungs,  which  then  en- 
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lat^  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Expiration  or  breath- 
ing out  depends  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  musclea  and 
the  resiliency  of  the  parts  of  the  cheat,  as  well  as  upou 
the  elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  liinga  themaelvea. 
Thus  the  force  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  nmseleB  between 
the  ribs  engenders  inapiration,  and  oYercomes  the  elasti- 
city of  the  lungs ;  the  elastic  power  of  the  lungs  produces 
expiration.  The  prolonged  alternation  of  these  two  forces 
IE  "  a  contest  in  which  victory  declaring  on  one  side,  or 
the  other,  is  [under  ordinary  circumstances]  the  instant 
death  of  the  febric." 

In  the  act  of  breathing  we  notice  four  divisions,  each  of 
importance  to  our  sequel.  First,  inspiration ;  secondly,  a 
pause  which  ensues  when  the  inspiration  is  completed ; 
thirdly,  expiration;  and  fom'thly,  a  pause  when  the  expi- 
ration ends  ;  after  which  iuspiration  again  occurs,  and  the 
same  course  is  measured.  Inspiration  rises  tQ  a  certain 
level,  and  there  rests  for  a  time ;  expiration  descends  also 
to  its  level,  and  registers  it  by  a  pause.  Further,  the 
inspiration  may  either  take  place  continuously  in  one  long 
breath,  or  by  several  smaller  inhalations  and  pauses  ;  the 
expiration  likewise  may  either  proceed  withoat  a  stop,  or 
it  may  be  divided  into  several  levels  of  exhalation,  each 
with  its  own  proper  pause. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  use  of  respiration,  or  the  benefits 
of  breathing,  These  are  twofold :  1.  The  use  of  the  air 
drawn  in,  towards  the  renovation  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
air  emitted,  towards  its  purification.  3.  The  mechanical 
effect  of  the  breathing  upon  the  circulation  and  the  body 
generally.  We  speak  first  of  the  first  of  these  uses,  be- 
cause of  the  exclusive  importance  usually  attached  to  it. 

The  result  of  investigations  on  this  subject  need  detain 
uB  but  a  short  time.  It  is  in  substance  this, — that  when 
the  air  is  breathed  in,  the  expanded  network  of  capillaries 
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besetting  the  air  cells  eliBorb  from  it  oxygen  into  the 
blood,  and  at  the  same  time  pow  forth  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  blood,  which  ia  carried  ont  of  the  system  by  the 
air  leaving  the  lungs,  In  consequence  of  these  two  changea, 
the  reception  of  oxygen  and  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  add, 
the  alteration  of  the  blood  from  dark  venous  to  florid  arte- 
rial in  the  air  eellB,  is  accounted  for. 

These  changett,  authors  tell  ua,  are  purely  chemical, 
and  tlie  same  as  happen  to  venous  blood  out  of  the  body. 
We  rejoin,  however,  that  this  theory  is  out  of  place,  being 
chemical  and  not  organic.  It  deals  only  with  what  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  body.  The  air  of  inspiration  is  on  the  way 
in,  and  the  air  of  expiration  is  on  the  way  out,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  ia  a  part  of  the  living  frame ;  how- 
ever deep  either  may  be  in  the  passages  of  the  body,  still 
it  is  not  indoors.  The  lining  membrane  or  wall  of  the 
cell  is  the  partition  between  life  and  death  ;  inside  the  cell 
is  vitality,  outside  of  it,  dead  nature :  within  it,  the  man 
Uvea  ;  without  it,  the  universe  environs  him :  t!ic  oxygen 
which  is  lost  is  missed  from  the  outside,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  which  is  found  is  on  the  outside  also ;  but  on  the  in- 
side no  corresponding  observation  has  been  made,  nr  can 
be  made ;  and  it  is  a  questionable  inference  whether  car- 
bonic acid,  as  such,  exists  in  the  blood,  or  whether  oxygen, 
as  such,  is  there  either.  As  an  account  of  the  food  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  exerementa  of  the  blood,  both  external 
to  the  man,  the  chemical  report  is  valid,  but  ia  it  a  satis- 
fiictoiy  statement  of  any  changes  in  the  blood  itself  cir- 
culating in  the  system  ?  Assuredly  not ;  and  let  us  here 
remark,  that  the  terms  of  every  subject  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  subject ;  the  things  which  are  life's 
should  be  rendered  to  life,  and  those  of  chemistry  to 
chemistry.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  living,  either  by  the 
raw  material  which  they  pasture  from  the  world,  or  by 
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Sie  refuse  which  they  leave  behmd  them ;  or  even  by  both 
together.  Organization  is  the  one  fact  in  organization ; 
ohemiatry  disappears  into  it,  and  is  seen  no  more  as  che- 
mistry. The  blood,  as  an  organic  creature,  into  which 
all  things  stream,  and  from  which  the  body  iasnea  as  the 
work  of  worfea,  is  the  sole  reality  in  oar  veins ;  it  is  as 
blood  alone  that  its  elements  come  before  us.  As  well  re- 
gard all  heroic  actions  as  instances  of  muscular  exertion, 
and  these  as  powers  of  lever  and  fulcrum,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  mechanics,  and  not  connect  them  with  the  foun- 
tains of  human  nature,  as  malte  the  living  union  of  all 
things  in  the  blood  into  a  congeries  of  chemical  substances. 
Chemical  indeed  they  are  when  they  die  and  are  esperi- 
mentfid  on,  but  chemical  is  notrtheir  name  while  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  our  human  blood.  They  must  he  ad- 
dressed in  (he  language  proper  to  organic  life,  or  the 
keeping  of  their  science  will  be  violatiyl  irretrievably. 

We  the  more  insist  upon  this,  because  by  a  very  natural 
insurgency,  cheroistry  has  of  late  years  been  pushing  what 
ore  called  its  conquests  into  the  domain  of  physiology. 
But  physiology  has  to  consider  the  organic  characters  of 
things,  whether  animal  or  vegetable;  chemistry,  their 
inorganic  or  mineral  elements.  This  is  a  broad  distinc- 
tion, and  easy  lo  apply-  We  would  not  rescind  one  che- 
mical experiment,  or  deny  the  value  of  one  fact  therefrom 
resulting ;  but  we  protest  against  the  logic  of  reasoning 
from  chemistry  to  physiology ;  from  bricks  to  architecture ; 
from  neufral  matter  to  forms  shapen  for  particular  pur- 
poses, and  with  qualities  that  constitute  their  point,  and 
their  very  existence. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  objection  to  regard  life  as 
a  fire,  and  the  chest  as  one  of  its  principal  grates ;  the 
fiiel  being  the  blood,  and  the  draught,  the  fresh  air  of 
In  proportion  as  the  outward  world  is  cold, 
e3 


this  lung-fire  mnst  be  kept  up  by  more  inflanunable  tnate- 
rialfl,  just  as  larger  cools  aad  logs  are  in  uee  in  December 
than  in  May.  And  moreover  iu  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  tire  ie  the  quantity  of  smoka  or  carbonic  acid  disen- 
gaged from  the  system.  All  this  is  safe  analbgy  and  good 
experiment.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  into  regarding 
this  as  animal  heat :  it  is  as  purely  mineral  heat — this 
presumed  ''  cflmbustion"  of  carbon  and  fat — an  the  heat  in 
an  ordinary  stove.  Animal  heat  is  that  which  warms  life, 
or  inflames  the  animal,  as  such.  Its  buminga  are  de- 
Btrea,  the  flaraea  of  animal  existence.  These  are  kindled 
by  their  appropriate  objects.  The  nnivereal  animal  heat 
of  the  body  ia  the  organic  zeal  or  love  of  self-preaen-ation 
hotly  present  in  every  part.  This  ia  the  origin  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  which  tend  to  continue  bodily  life,  and  lay  the 
world  under  contribution,  not  deapiaing  even  its  mineral 
fire.  There  are  different  orders  of  fire;  even  in  nature 
there  ia  a  aubatratura  of  heat  of  which  we  make  all  our 
fires.  And  ao  in  the  body  there  is  an  animal  heat  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  human  warmth,  even  when  the  tem- 
perature can  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  "  combuation" 
nf  the  food.  Take  the  sun  out  of  nature,  and  the  numbed 
flints  will  have  lost  their  aparks ;  and  take  the  soul  out 
of  the  body,  and  you  may  indeed  roast  it  or  boil  it,  hut 
cannot  warm  it  with  one  ray  of  "animal  heat." 

Moreover  there  are  several  kinds  of  chemistry.  The 
present  chemical  aoiences  are  of  the  mineral  degree,  al- 
though their  higher  branches  are  indeed  mineral-vegctahle 
and  mineral-animal.  But  there  ia  no  such  science  yet  aa 
either  vegetable  or  animal  chemistry.  Mineral  chemistry 
teaches  the  composition  of  mineral  aubatances  by  analysis 
and  synthesis.  It  makes  minernla  by  mixing  together 
their  components  under  favorable  conditions.  In  like 
manner  vegetable  cbemiatry  makes  plants,   and   animal 
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chemistry  makes  animals.  Nature  iota  this,  and  so  far 
nature  is  the  only  vegetable  and  animal  chemist.  But 
thoug-h  we  cannot  produce  in  her  laboratory  scientifically, 
but  only  blindly,  we  can  observe  her  processes,  imd  leam 
the  results.  For  example,  the  mixture  of  sexes  produces 
animals,  and  in  a  certain  sense  plants  also.  The  mixture 
of  breeds  varies  these  substances,  namely,  animals,  and 
creates  new  compounds  or  animal  varictieB.  The  mixture 
of  opinions  produces  ideas,  and  then  we  have  intellectual 
chemistry.  The  present  is  distilled  out  of  the  past  by 
the  same  law.    Chemistry  then  is  the  mineral  term,    Reise 

a  step  into  the  vegetable,  and  in  plants  it  becomes  pro- 
pagation ;  into  the  animal,  and  it  becomes  generation : 
o  forth.  This  of  synthetical  or  creative  cheroistry. 
The  terms  alter  as  the  theatre  changes.  But  to  run  one 
term  through  all  the  stages,  id  to  miss  the  essence  of  all 
but  the  lowest.  When  science  does  this,  it  not  oidy  findfl 
"  sermons  in  stones,"  but  is  petrified  by  their  discourses. 

Dwelling  therefore  briefly,  and  under  physiological  pro- 
test, upon  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  disengaged,  or 
absorbed,  during  respiration,  we  proceed  to  remark,  that 
the  whole  of  the  venous  blood  of  the  body,  which  is  com-  , 
paratively  cxhansted  by  its  circulation,  and  also  the  whole 
of  the  new  chyle  or  realized  essence  of  the  food,  passes 
by  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  networks  of  minute  blood- 
vessels in  the  air  cells,  and  so  through  the  lungs,  and  in 
those  fine  vessels  is  counted  out  and  thoroughly  sifted, 
and  its  purification  takes  place.  Whatever  disabled  por- 
tions it  contains,  are  there  taken  to  pieces,  their  broken 
elements  thrown  away,  and  the  sound  reconstituted.  What- 
ever injuries  the  blood  may  have  received  fi-ora  the  pas- 
fflons  of  the  mind,  which  as  wo  know  have  all  power  to 
bless  or  to  hurt  it,  are  palliated  by  the  removal  of  clouds 
of  exhalations,  as  witness  the  odor  of  the  breath.     When 
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the  fire  of  life  bums  dork  and  fiiliginoDs,  the  windpipe  is 
Bfi  the  chimney  that  relievcB  the  body  of  its  ijoxion*  smoke. 
Moreover,  whatever  cruditiea  or  snperfluities  the  new 
chyle,  or  the  milky  produce  of  our  food,  may  contain,  are 
expelled  by  the  lungs  through  the  same  channel.  In 
short,  the  InngB  are  the  general  strainers  and  cleansers  of 
the  blood.  Globule  by  globule  they  discuss  its  problems, 
separate  its  truths  from  its  errors  and  its  dead  from  its 
living,  and  hold  it  to  its  brief  but  energetic  trials  for 
purification  and  the  consequences  which  follow. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  act  of  expiration,  from  the 
air  "  laden  like  a  mule,"  as  baa  been  aptly  said,  "  with  a 
burden  and  baggage  of  adulterations,  and  forced  to  cany 
them  out,"  to  inspiration — to  the  newly- arriving  air,  the 
provision  for  supporting,  and  the  blast  for  rekindling,  the 
blood.  And  let  us  spend  &  moment  upon  the  admirable 
means  of  nature  for  managing  this  very  air,  and  presenting 
it  to  the  blood  in  the  last  place,  clear,  genial,  and  warm. 
First  the  nose,  as  the  administrator  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
takes  cognizance  of  any  odorous  or  stimulating  properties 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  acts  accordingly ;  if  pure,  sweet, 
and  fragrant,  it  draws  in  the  air  by  volumes,  inspiring 
confidence  and  openness  down  to  the  very  air  cells ;  if 
maniiestly  noxious  or  impure,  the  nose  closes  in  propor- 
tion, extemporizes  a  thousand  valves  that  keep  out  the 
baser  particles,  and  the  air  is  driven  against  the  sides  of 
the  passage,  all  the  way  to  the  same  cells,  its  uncleanly 
accompaniments  being  caught  in  a  viscid  snarework  all 
down  the  tube :  it  also  gives  notice  to  the  mouth,  whose 
mucus  catches  its  share  of  ef&uvia,  which  are  rejected  by 
the  shortest  way.  The  mucus  of  these  passages  performs 
an  important  use,  detaining  clouds  of  particles  which  are 
unworthy  to  pass  inwards,  and  this  operation  iucrea^s  in 
strictness  the  further  the  air  advanccB  in  the  narrowing 
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tubea.  Consequently  wLen  it  flrrives  in  the  cells,  it  is 
clothed  with  kindly  rapora  iaauing  from  the  body,  has 
caught  the  tincture  of  the  living  heat,  and  is  in  fine  unison 
with  the  blood.  And  the  blood  has  no  sooner  snifled  it 
well,  than  it  again  becomes  auroral  and  arterial.  Imme- 
diately that  this  is  accomplished,  the  air,  exhausted  for 
this  primary  use,  ia  spent,  as  we  aaw  before,  upon  the 
secondary  and  eervile  use,  of  undertaking  and  carrying 
fortli  the  dead  exhalations. 

The  blood  that  comea  up  to  meet  the  air  is  all  the  blood 
in  the  body,  for  after  circulating,  it  all  requires  refresh- 
ment or  purification.  It  is  carried  into  the  lunga  through 
the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  But  we  mentioned 
another  artery,  the  bronchial,  which  performs  an  office  in 
the  lungs.  The  old,  exhausted  and  impure  blood  is  con- 
veyed in  the  pulmonary  vessel ;  the  blood  which  is  pure 
and  young  aa  the  heart  can  make  it,  runa  parallel  with 
the  former  in  the  bronchial.  The  pulmonary  blood  is  to 
become  regenerate  in  the  lunga ;  the  bronchial  is  the  run- 
ning model  of  its  future  state,  and  exerciaea  a  contagion 
of  youth  upon  ita  pulmonary  aaaociate.  For  nature  never 
prescribes  an  end,  without  shewing  a  present  example 
(fit. 

The  air  ministera  to  the  blood  an  infinity  of  fine  endow- 
menta  which  chemiatry  does  not  appreciate.  How  full  it 
is  of  odora  and  influences  that  other  animals,  if  not  man, 
discern,  and  which  in  certain  states  of  disease  and  over- 
susceptibility  become  sensible  to  all :  moreover  at  particular 
seasons  all  fertile  countries  are  bathed  in  the  fragrance 
shaken  from  their  vegetable  robes,  la  it  conceivable  that 
this  aroma  of  four  continents  emanating  ft«m  the  life  of 
plants  has  no  communication  with  our  impressible  blood? 
Ia  it  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  an  accidental  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  7    la  it  not  certain  that  each  spring  and  season 
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is  a  force  whioli  is  propngated  onwards ;  that  the  orderly 
supply,  according  to  the  months,  of  ibaee  subtlest  dainties 
of  the  sense,  correspondn  to  fixed  conditions  of  the  at- 
mospheric and  imponderable  world  adequate  to  receive 
and  contain  them ;  that  tlie  skiea  are  the  medium  and 
market  of  tie  kingdoms,  whither  life  resorts  with  its 
lungs,  to  buy ;  that  therefore  the  winds  are  cases  of  odors ; 
and  that  distinct  aromas,  obeying  the  laws  of  time  and 
place,  confonn  bIho  to  other  laws,  and  are  not  lost,  but  are 
drawn  and  appreciated  by  our  blood,  Nay  more,  that  there 
is  an  inccsaant  economy  of  the  breath  and  emanations  of 
men  and  animals,  and  that  these  are  a  permanent  company 
and  animal  kingdom  in  the  air.  It  is  indeed  no  matter  of 
doubt,  that  the  air  is  a  product  elaborated  from  all  Hie 
kingdoms ;  that  the  seasons  are  its  education ;  that  spring 
begins  and  sows  it ;  that  summer  puts  in  the  airy  flowers 
and  aatumn  the  airy  fruits,  which  close-fisted  winter  sbnte 
up  ripe  in  wind  granaries  for  the  use  of  lungs  and  their 
dependent  forms.  Thus  it  is  passed  through  the  fingers  of 
every  herb  and  growing  thing,  and  each  enriches  its  clear- 
shining  tissue  with  a  division  of  tabor,  and  a  succession 
of  touches,  at  least  as  great  as  goes  to  the  manufacture  of 
a  pin.  Whosoever  then  looks  upon  air  as  one  unvaried 
thing,  is  like  the  infant  to  whom  all  animals  are  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  fireside  cat ;  or  like  a  dreamer  playing  with 
the  words  animal  kingdom,  vegetable  kingdom,  atmosphere, 
and  BO  forth ;  and  forgetting  that  each  comprises  many 
genera,  innumerable  species,  and  individuals  many  times 
innumerable.  From  such  a  vag\ie  idea,  we  form  no  esti- 
mate of  the  harmony  of  the  air  with  the  blood  in  its 
myriad-fold  constitution.  The  earth  might  as  well  bo 
bare  granite,  and  the  atmosphere,  untinctured  gas,  if  the 
vegetable  kingdom  has  no  organic  products  to  bestow 
through  the  medium  of  the  air,  upon  the  Inngs  of  animal 
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tribes.  Failing  all  analysis,  we  are  bound  to  believe, 
that  the  atmosphere  varies  by  a  fixed  order  parallel  with 
that  of  the  seasona  and  cliraatea  ;  that  aromas  themselves 
are  abiding  continents  and  kingdoms;  and  that  the  air  is 
a  cellarage  of  agrial  wines,  the  heaven  of  the  spirits  of 
the  plants  and  flowers,  which  are  safely  kept  in  it,  without 
destruction  or  random  mixture,  until  they  are  called  for 
by  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  animate  tribes.  Fact  shews 
this  past  all  destructive  analysis.  It  is  also  evident  that 
accumulation  goes  on  in  this  kind,  and  that  the  atmosphere 
like  the  soil  alters  in  its  vegetable  depth,  and  grows  richer 
or  poorer  from  age  to  age  in  proportion  to  cultivation. 
The  progress  of  mankind  would  be  impossible,  if  the  winds 
4id  not  go  with  them.  Therefore  not  rejecting  the  oxygen 
formula,  we  subordinate  it  to  the  broad  fact  of  the  recep- 
tion by  the  atmosphere  of  the  choicest  produce  of  the 
year,  and  we  regard  the  oxygen  more  as  the  minimvm 
which  is  provided  even  in  the  sandy  wilderness,  or  rather 
as  the  crockery  npon  whieb  the  dinner  is  eaten,  than  as 
the  repast  that  hospitable  nature  intends  for  the  living 
blood  in  the  lungs.  The  assumption  that  the  oxygen  is 
the  all,  would  be  tolerable  only  in  some  Esquimaux  phi- 
losopher, in  the  place  and  time  of  thick-ribbed  ice ;  there 
is  something  too  ungrateful  in  it  for  the  inhabitant  of  any 
land  whose  fields  are  fresh  services  of  fragrance  from 
county  to  county,  and  fiwm  year  to  year.  Chemistry  it- 
self wants  a  change  of  air,  a  breath  of  the  liberal  land- 
scape, when  it  would  limit  us  to  such  prison  diet. 

Here,  however,  is  a  science  to  be  nndertaken ;  the  study 
of  the  atmosphere  by  the  earth  which  it  repeals ;  of  the 
mosaic  pillars  of  the  landscape  and  climate  in  the  crystal 
sky  ;  of  the  map  of  the  scented  and  tinted  winds ;  and  the 
tracing  of  the  virtues  of  the  ground,  through  eshalation 
and  aroma,  property  by  property,  into  the  lungs  and  the 
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circulRling;  blood.  For  the  physical  mnn  bimself  Is  the 
builded  aroma  of  the  world.  Thia,  then,  at  least,  is  the 
office  of  the  lunga — to  drink  the  atmosphere  with  the 
plaaet  dissolved  in  it.  And  a  physiological  chemistry 
with  no  crucible  but  brains  must  arise,  and  be  pushed  to 
the  ends  of  the  air,  before  we  can  know  what  we  take 
when  we  breathe,  or  what  ia  the  import  of  change  of  air, 
and  how  each  pair  of  langa  has  a  native  air  under  some 
one  dome  of  the  sky  ;  for  these  phrases  are  old  and  con- 
sequently new  truths. 

We  notice,  indeed,  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  of 
the  Inngs  to  the  different  seasons,  for  the  genial  times  of 
the  year  cause  the  lungs  to  open  to  an  unwonted  depth. 
The  breaths  that  we  draw  in  the  summer  Gelds,  rich  with 
the  sweets  of  verdure  and  bloom,  are  deeper  than  those 
that  we  take  perforce  on  our  hard  wintry  walks.  Par 
more  emotion  animates  the  limgn  at  tbeflC  pleasant  tidoH. 
Nor  is  thia  to  be  wondered  at,  any  more  than  that  we 
open  more  freely  at  a  table  loaded  with  delieaciea,  than  at 
a  poorly  furnished  board.  The  endowments  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  in  the  atmosphere  not  only  feed  us  belter  with 
aBrial  food,  but  also  keep  us  more  open  and  more  deeply 
moved;  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  movement  of 
the  lunga  is  the  wheel  on  which  the  chariot  of  life  mns, 
with  more  or  less  intensity  according  as  the  revolution  is 
great  or  small.  Now  in  summer  it  is  great,  and  in  winter 
it  is  small,  for  manifest  motives,*     Furthermore,  our  noses 


*  Ina  regular  treatise  on  tiiecbem' 
would  be  Beparslely  considered  in  iti 
human  constituents,  and  in  the  cfFeeti 
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themselves,  the  faaturea  of  the  lungs,  are  in  evidence  that 
there  ia  more  to  be  met  with  permanently  in  the  air  than 
inodorona  gaees.  For  we  cannot  suppose  that  scent  endx 
organically  where  we  fail  to  perceive  it  with  the  aense. 
But  enough  haa  been  said  already  on  the  flavorlesB  world 
and  noselesa  doctrine  of  the  chemists. 

This  extension  of  the  subject  has  a  practical  bearing. 
The  chemical  view  blinds  us  to  the  seeds  of  health  and 
disease  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  We  pound  it  into 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  find  its  niins  pretty 
invariable  in  all  places  under  all  circTirastonceB,  Plagues 
and  fevers  give  a  different  analysis,  and  tell  another  tale. 
They  prore  that  the  air  is  haunted  by  forcible  dements 
that  resist  segregation  and  distillation.  The  strokes  of 
these  airy  legions  are  seen,  though  the  destroyers  them- 
selves  are  invisible.  In  the  atmosphere  as  a  place  of  retri- 
bution, the  cleanness  or  uncleanneas  of  the  ground  and  the 
people  is  animated  by  ever  wandering  powers,  w^hich  raise 
cleanliness  into  health,  and  filth  into  pestilence,  and  dis- 
pense them  downwards  according  to  desert  with  an  unerr- 
ing award.  But  who  could  guess  this  from  the  destructive 
analysis  into  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon;  which  misses 
out  the  great  shapes  that  stalk  through  the  air,  and  laugh 
at  our  bottles  and  retorts  often  with  a  diabohc  laugh? 
But  we  shall  reeui"  to  this  subject  when  we  treat  of  Public 
Health. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  have  seen  that 
the  longs  raise  the  blood  into  its  principles,  and  discuss 
them  on  a  higher  arena ;  that  they  continually  refi^sh  and 
enlarge  it  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  outward 
world  in  the  shape  of  the  atmosphere,  where  at  once  it 
gives  up  its  antiquities  as  the  free  breath  unlocks  it ;  that 
the  lungs  also  humanize  the  air  as  It  enters,  and  fill  it  with 
the  organic  warmth  and  mot'ements  of  the  nose  and  the 
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head.  But  ftirther,  the  blood,  in  paegmg  into  the  longs, 
is  held  as  it  were  above  the  body  by  virtne  of  the  light- 
I16BB  of  the  sphere.  And  not  only  in  the  lungs  but  every- 
where iu  the  sygtem,  the  pulmonic  levity,  or  the  rise  of 
the  Burfsce,  operates  statically  upon  the  fluids ;  so  that 
each  breath  amoanta  tti  a  posture  or  rather  a  hover  of  the 
entire  capillary  blood  and  nervous  spirit  of  the  body.  Thia 
levity-^ving  is  an  intermediate  fimction  between  the  agrial 
and  motor  o£&cob  of  the  lungs.  We  shall  speak  of  it  again 
at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 

We  have  now  considered  the  chemical  and  physical 
fiinctions  of  the  lungs,  and  glanced  at  their  statical  office ; 
it  remains  to  treat  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  namely, 
the  respiratory  movements,  or  the  mechanics  and  dynandca 
of  the  lungs. 

That  the  effects  of  the  lung  movements  are  not  small,  ■ 
short  description  will  convince  us.  Every  time  that  we 
draw  in  the  air,  our  brains  fail,  from  the  venous  blood 
being  sucked  out  of  the  head  to  fill  the  threatened  vacnnm 
in  the  chest;  and  when  we  breathe  out  the  air,  the  brains 
rise,  from  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  to  the 
chest  being  impeded.  The  same  also  takes  place  with  the 
heart.  During  inspiration,  the  lungs  breathe  up  the  venous 
blood  into  that  organ,  and  retard  the  passage  of  the  arte- 
rial blood  from  it ;  during  expiration  they  keep  the  venous 
blood  away,  and  increase  the  onward  impulse  given  to  the 
arterial  blood.  So  likewise  in  the  belly.  Largely  emptied, 
as  it  is,  of  venous  blood  in  inspiration,  ond  subject  to  the 
movements  of  the  superincumbent  lungs,  it  necessarily 
undergoes  great  motion  during  breathing. 

Now,  that  movements  like  these  have  a  universal  part 
to  play,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  They  actuate  the  body 
some  fourteen  times,  or  more,  every  minute  of  our  lives. 
If  we  watch  our  neighbor  as  he  sits  upon  his  chair,  we  see, 
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not  Ilia  wind  chest  only,  but  the  man  himself,  expand  and 
contract  each  time  he  breathes.  If  we  watch  the  face,  we 
see  a  corresponding  change  :  if  we  lay  the  hand  upon  the 
stomach,  we  feel  it  rise  and  fall  as  plainly  as  the  chest. 
And  commoa  sense  ordains,  tliat  in  a  machine  dirinely 
economic,  the  use  of  any  motion  is  eo-estensive  with  the 
notion  itself,  and  if  the  motion  be  universal,  the  end  it 
k'terres  is  likewise  imiversal. 

Aa  we  have  seen,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  dis- 
tends the  limga  and  produces  inspiration  i  the  living  eon- 
traction  of  the  lungs  causes  expiration.  The  result  is,  to 
engender  a  power  which  alternately  stirs  the  frame.  As  a 
familiar  instance  of  what  this  power  is,  I  appeal  to  those 
who  have  sat  to  the  sun  for  a  daguerreotype  portrait. 
You  know  that  the  greatest  stillness  ia  needed  to  bind 
liown  that  quick  artist  to  the  exe^Mition  of  single  portraits; 
Hto  make  his  successive  ideas  or  touches  fall  in  identical 
■  lines ;  otherwise,  he  wiU  paint  you  not  one,  but  a  chaos  of 
Ekenesscs,  equal  in  number  to  your  variations  of  position. 
In  the  painjiiluess  of  your  anxiety  to  sit  still,  to  suppress 
the  breath,  you  find  that  you  are  a  frame  which  verily 
exiHts  in  motion ;  you  ascertain  what  a  struggle  it  ia  (o 
combat  your  life's  progress,  to  wrestle  with  the  moving 
lungs,  To  the  fingers'  ends,  to  the  toes'  ends  you  pant 
and  swell,  and  sink  again,  with  irrepressible  heavings ; 
and  the  voice  which  emancipates  you  from  the  effort,  and 
bids  you  breathe  as  you  please,  unobservant  of  the  fact,  is 
release  from  a  straitnesa  which  could  not  be  long  endured. 
The  same  thing  is  experienced  more  or  lees,  whenever  it 
ia  necessary  to  use  great  stillness,  to  control  the  breath. 
The  consciousness  which  is  then  awakened  comes  into  col- 
lision with  a  power  whose  resources  we  never  estimate 
practically  but  at  such  times  of  struggle.  Ask  any  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  poses  plaaliques,  and  they 


will  tell  ymi  that  of  tdl  hard  work,  standing  atill  is  among 
the  hardest. 

What  becomes  of  the  power  created  by  tlie  (ur  falling 
with  the  whole  weight  of  ita  column  upon  the  moveable 
longs,  and  displacing  or  expanding  them,  and  by  the  sub- 
seqnent  living  contraction  of  the  lungs?  Can  wc  imagine 
that  its  use  is  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  system  ?  to  the 
adjnisaion  of  fresh  and  the  espulaion  of  contaminated  air? 
This  would  he  as  reasonable  as  to  suppose  that  the  tniun 
office  of  a  water  wheel,  connected  with  au  estensive  and 
complicated  machinery,  waa  confined  to  the  water  which 
falla  upon  it,  and  that  the  mechameal  power  engendered 
was  not  communicated  inwards  to  the  plant.  At  this  rate 
nature  would  be  less  thrifty  than  our  engineers,  who  know 
that  power  is  precious,  to  be  husbanded  to  the  last  degree, 
conducted  where  it  is  required,  and  never  expended  with- 
out a  result.  Suppose  that  a  portion  of  tlie  water  be  needed 
inside  the  mill,  as  ia  generally  the  ease,  this  is  easily  sup- 
plied by  some  sideward  allowance  of  the  machinery,  or  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water  itself,  which  contains  the  power  in 
an  unmechanized  state  ;  but  the  main  action  is  never  spent 
upon  that  which  comes  of  its  own  accord.  The  blood  ia 
aSrated  in  some  animals,  and  the  juice  in  plants,  without 
any  motion  of  the  lungs,  which  may  suggest  that  the  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  is  not  the  grand  office  of  these  movements. 
But  in  machineries,  any  motion  which  ia  superabundant, 
or  not  tamed  to  use,  is  hurtful  to  the  object  sought,  pre- 
cisely because  motion  always  has  effects,  which  in  the 
latter  case  mis  with  the  intended  result,  and  confuse  or 
disarrange  it.  This  applies  more  strongly  to  the  human 
frame  than  to  anything  of  man's  making. 

Thus,  we  observe  that  there  are  really  two  questions 
which  have  been  confounded  with  each  other :  Firstly, 
What  is  the  use  of  air  to  U8?  and  Secondly,  What  ia  the 
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use  of  breathing  f  And  with  respect  to  this  second  enquiry, 
we  now  see  that  it  will  be  puerile  to  say  tbat  we  bi-eathe 
in  order  to  breathe.  Let  us  grapple  with  the  problem, 
and  eolve  it  otherwise  than  by  a  verbal  retort.  We  an- 
swer, then,  that  the  use  of  breathing  is,  to  communicale 
motion  to  the  body,  to  distribute  it  to  the  ditfcrent  ma- 
cbineries  or  viscera,  to  enable  thera  each  to  go  to  work 
according  to  their  powers. 

Oar  position  is,  that  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  make 
and  repair  the  organization,  and  keep  it  in  working  trim ; 
wliile  on  the  other  hand  the  lungs  and  the  brains  use  and 
work  it :  like  as  an  engine  ia  made  in  the  fectory  by  one 
set  of  artizans,  but  is  taken  elsewhere  to  enlarged  condi- 
tions of  liberty  or  motion,  to  be  worked  by  another  class  of 
persons.  Thus,  the  heart's  fabricative  strokes  are  the 
lesser  motion  :  the  experimental  play  and  employment  of 
the  lunga  is  the  greater  motion.  By  the  one  the  hammer 
is  plied  upon  the  engine ;  by  the  other,  the  completed  en- 
gine is  made  to  use  its  qualities,  and  to  work  according  to 
its  construction.  Everybody  contains  two  bodies, — the  one 
which  is  forming,  and  the  other  which  is  finished  and 
working ;  the  heart  is  the  spring  and  centre  of  the  first, 
and  the  lungs  of  the  second ;  the  one  represents  matter, 
and  the  other  spirit ;  and  the  ratio  between  the  pulses  and 
the  breaths  gives  the  constant  equation  which  subsists  be- 
tween these  inseparable  two. 

It  needs  but  little  consideration  to  shew  that  the  organs 
and  viscera  of  the  body  require  a  supply  of  motion  to  ena- 
ble them  t«  perform  their  functions.  These  functions  con- 
sist, Jtrnthj,  in  tlie  reception  of  a  peculiar  quantity  as  well 
a  quality  of  blood,  from  which  they,  secondly,  are  to  ae- 
rate certain  materials,  or  upon  which  they  are  to  produce 
!  change :  the  quantity  and  quality  requii-ed  varies 
at  (Afferent  times.     "What  is  it  that  supplies  them  with 
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this  peculiar  blood?  Not  the  impulae  of  the  heart  and 
arteriea,  for  this  could  cause  no  discrimination  in  the  sup- 
ply to  diiferent  parts ;  on  the  contrary,  its  action  is  uni- 
form all  over  the  body.  Each  organ  tlien  requires  an 
individuality  lo  enable  it  to  choose  and  take  what  it  wants 
from  the  common  system.  How  can  this  individual  power 
be  given  to  the  organs,  except  by  their  exercising  a  motion 
of  expansion  and  contraction,  whereby  they  draw  in  or 
shut  away  the  blood,  as  they  find  it  necessary? 

But  agjun,  if  the  organs  are  alive,  the  operations  that 
they  perform  upon  the  blood  demand  a  general  motion  on 
their  part.  If  we  are  to  regard  them  as  dead  sieves  or  fil- 
tering stones,  then  it  may  be  sufficient  for  fluid  to  run  into 
them,  and  the  vai-ious  secretions,  the  bile,  the  saliva,  &c., 
may  drip  through  them  without  any  action  on  their  part. 
The  humanities  and  industries  of  the  inner  man  may  sit 
down  deadly  still,  like  mesmerized  Turks.  But  is  such  a 
conception  proper  in  a  body  overrun  by  spirited  nerves, 
Tfaich  in  proportion  as  they  are  impressed  or  passive  on 
the  one  hand,  rise  up  in  activity  on  the  other  ?  And  if 
the  parts  of  the  organs  are  not  only  passively  but  actively 
engaged  in  elaborating  the  various  juices,  must  not  their 
activities  combine  by  a  law  into  one  general  action  or  mo- 
tion common  to  the  whole  organ  ?  Does  not  all  function 
in  a  living  body  imply  motion,  and  is  not  the  sum  of  par- 
ticular motions  necessarily  represented  by  an  aggregate 
motion  equal  to  all  its  parts.  Thongh  bis  blood  may  be 
circtdating,  yet  a  motionless  man  is  a  man  doing  nothing  ; 
and  ft  motionless  organ  is  just  as  ineffectual.  To  exist  is 
one  thing  ;  to  do  is  another  and  a  further.  In  the  whole 
man,  the  management  of  his  motions  constitutes  his  skill ; 
in  the  partial  man  or  the  organ  a  corresponding  manage- 
ment performs  its  functions.  Without  precise  means  set 
ill  real  motion,  you  have  uo  art  and  manufacture,  no  saliva 
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and  no  bile.  Thene  latter  are  the  moet  luarvelloas  of  fabrics; 
the  body  is  the  most  stupendona  of  factoriea.  Our  com- 
monest tbouglitfi  upon  anch  subjects  are  the  way  to  the 
best.  Destruction,  then,  ia  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
rest,  but  construction  never. 

TJjo  eap  is  indeed  distributed  is  plants  without  any  ap- 
parent expansion  and  contraction  of  tbeir  organs,  as  it  were 
by  a  magnetic  or  elective  affinity  between  the  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  the  fluids  they  require.  And  this  election  is, 
doubtless,  involved  in  the  animaJ  also.  But  then  the  mean- 
ing of  animal  as  contradistinguished  from  vegetable,  ia 
motion  as  distinct  from  growth,  or  local  as  difl'erent  from 
and  superior  to  molecular  movement.  And  the  several 
organs  of  animals  are  animal  like  tie  whole.  No  vegeta- 
ble tissue  could  associate  in  the  body  of  life,  but  it  would 
be  the  sport  of  activities  which  it  could  not  share  or  recipro- 
cate. A  liver  that  was  merely  vegetating  would  be  pressed 
to  death  in  a  body  that  ia  ceaselessly  animating,  There- 
fore the  motion  of  the  organs  is  indispensable  to  make 
them  parts  of  the  whole,  or  to  raise  them  into  the  animal 

Tq  return  to  facts,  we  find  in  the  motion  of  the  lungs 
communicated  to  the  system,  the  very  power  which  the 
organs  require.  For  the  body  is  a  chain  of  substances  and 
organs,  whose  connexions  are  so  disposed,  that  motions 
communicated  from  within,  vibrate  from  end  to  end,  and 
from  side  to  side,  and  extend  to  the  extremities  of  the 
limbs  before  they  are  absorbed.  And  in  the  intimate  fel- 
lowship pervading  it,  and  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
skin  and  the  membranes,  wc  see  the  condition  whereby  a 
general  motion,  like  that  of  the  lungs,  amounts  to  an  at- 
traction exerted  by  the  frame  and  its  parts  upon  the  world 
without  and  the  world  within  ;  by  which,  in  each  difl'erent 
voluntary  expansion,  it  draws  in  as  it  pleases  the  fluid 
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contained  in  ita  own  cavities,  as  well  as  whatever  it  requires 
from  the  great  ocean  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  is  the  value 
of  the  movements  of  the  lungs,  Tiiey  not  only  breathe 
themselves,  but  make  the  body  breathe  Bimilarly  with 
them  ;  and  in  this  consists  its  life,  whereby  it  becomes  an 
individual,  and  takes  what  it  wants  for  itself,  suffering  no 
intrusion  from  within  or  without,  whether  from  the  blood 
of  the  heart,  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  universe. 

To  follow  the  gear  by  which  the  motion  of  the  lungs  is 
communicated  to  other  organs,  belongs  to  anatomy  and 
experiment,  but  the  general  fact  belongs  to  common  sense, 
and  science  has  only  to  confirm  it.  We  do  not  now  enter 
upon  the  anatomy,  but  will  content  ourselves  with  observ- 
ing the  effect  of  the  pulmonary  engine  upon  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  ayatem.  And  first  for  the  effect  upon 
the  nerves  and  the  brain. 

Fint^  with  reapect  to  the  nerves,  the  motions  of  the 
lungs,  occurring  fourteen  times  jjer  minute,  act  upon  them 
more  than  upon  any  other  part,  because  they  are  the  most 
impressible  of  the  organs.  Now  a  large  portion  of  the 
nerves  runs  through  the  chest,  a  space  subject  to  threat- 
ened vacuum  during  every  breath ;  and  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow  virtually  lies  open  into  the  same 
exhausting  receiver.  The  plain  consequence  is,  that  the 
nerves  and  the  spinal  marrow  are  expanded  with  each 
inspiration.  Either  that — or  they  resist  the  inspiration, 
and  in  this  case  the  unity  of  the  body  is  at  an  end.  But 
we  cannot  make  the  latter  supposition.  If  they  are  ex- 
panded or  enlarged  when  the  lungs  draw  them  out,  of  course 
a  physical  fluid  enters  them  to  fill  the  space  created,  and 
tends  to  fill  the  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed.  In 
this  way  the  nervous  system,  the  focua  of  life,  opens  the 
frame  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  lunga,  the  circumference 
of  life ;  the  lungs  being  simply  the  want  of  living  fluid, 
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and  the  nerves  the  corresponding  supply.  Thie  in  an  or- 
ganic coJjperation  hetween  effect  and  cause,  whereby  tlie 
bighest  purposes  of  the  organization  are  seconded  most 
absolttlety,  and  yet  most  fi-eely,  by  the  lowest. 

Tlie  nerves  then  breathe  their  atmosphere,  the  nervous 
fluid,  at  the  same  intervals  as  the  lungs  breathe  theirs, 
which  is  the  proper  atmospheric  fluid,  and  the  breath  of 
the  iierves  ia  the  life  of  the  lungs,  as  the  breath  of  the 
lungs  ia  the  bodily  action  of  the  nerves.  The  nerves,  how- 
ever, are  continuous  with  the  brain,  and  aecimdli/,  we 
observe  that  their  expansion  is  its  expansion.  It  opens, 
for  motion's  purposes,  into  the  chest,  by  the  nerves,  and 
by  the  spinal  marrow  ;  the  lungs  have  their  suckers  upon 
it  everywliere,  through  the  inemhrancB  and  the  blood- 
vessels. It  therefore  breathes  under  the  attractions  of  the 
pulmonic  air-pump.  Like  every  other  part  it  respires  its 
own  thoughts  or  objects.  What  these  are,  it  does  not 
behove  us  to  enquire,  but  we  may  affirm  generally,  that 
they  are  those  fluids  which  are  the  brains  of  the  body  and 
outward  universe.  The  lungs  breathe  that  which  answers 
to  lungs  in  nature,  namely,  the  air.  The  heart  breathes 
that  which  is  the  heart's  in  the  system,  namely,  the  blood; 
and  each  organ,  as  a  rule,  breathes  its  own  corresponding 
fluids. 

The  heart,  as  we  have  just  anticipated,  breathes  also 
with  the  lungs,  and  so  manifestly,  that  physiology  already 
contains  many  chapters  upon  the  influence  of  the  respira- 
tion upon  the  circulation.  The  pulmonary  motions  acting 
upon  the  heart  and  great  vessela,  cause  the  venous  blood 
to  return  to  the  heart,  and  somewhat  retard  the  outgoing 
arterial  blood,  during  the  Inspirations;  and  vice  versd  ;  and 
imprint  upon  the  pulse  at  the  fountain-hpjid  the  force  which 

destined  to  supplant  the  pulse  where  the  vessels  enter 
organs.     By  this  means  the  ultimate  intention 
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mated  from  the  beginning ;  the  blood  in  its  childhood  m 
let  into  the  secret  of  its  destiny ;  and  the  eanguineous  sys- 
tem is  prepared  at  once  for  eubmission  to  the  braios  and 
lungs.  The  iungs  then  inaugurate  the  grand  circulation 
into  the  life  and  habitudes  of  the  rational  body,  animat- 
ing the  blood  itself  with  the  moving  spirit  -of  the  atmoa- 
pherea. 

The  bellt/  too  is  in  the  human  conspiracy ;  it  would  be 
dead  to  the  rest  if  it  did  not  breathe.  The  ahdonibal 
breath  is  the  most  physical  of  all,  commanded  by  power- 
ful muscles,  and  destined  to  suck  in  that  lai^e  food  upon 
which  tlie  belly  hves,  and  whose  pleasures  it  respires.  Aa 
ive  have  observed  already,  we  need  only  lay  the  hand  low 
down,  and  we  shall  feel  our  hunger  moving  and  busy  in 
the  workings  of  its  native  cave. 

The  belly,  however,  not  merely  breathes  its  general 
atmosphere,  the  food,  from  the  world  of  food  lying  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  but  its  organs  and  viscera  breathe 
in  each  their  peculiar  blood,  and  breathe  out  their  excre- 
tions. For  each  organ  has  a  precise  form  and  constitntion, 
and  like  every  other  machine  acts  according  to  its  con- 
struction. The  power  of  the  great  steam  engine,  the  lungs, 
is  communicated  to  all,  but  each  takes  it  in  its  own  way. 
For  example,  when  the  liver  is  drawn  out  or  breathes,  and 
is  filled  with  liver-thoughts  and  energies  by  its  roused 
nerves,  the  expansion  follows  its  make  and  texture ;  it  is  a 
motion  of  the  machinery  of  the  liver ;  and  the  purified  blood 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bile  on  the  other,  are  woven 
accordingly.  So  when  the  kidney  is  drawn  out  to  act,  it 
is  a  motion  of  the  machinery  of  the  kidney.  The  different 
mochines  moving  in  different  ways,  perform  their  functions, 
draw  in  their  blood  and  manufacture  it,  exactly  according 
to  their  build,  each  with  a  dift'erence  firora  the  rest.  There 
is  no  tyrannous  infiuenod  of  the  lungs  ;  their  traction  npon 
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Ilie  gear  of  the  organs  is  only  the  power  neeesaary  to  eel 
them  to  work,  to  enable  tliem  to  revolve  in  their  placew, 
and  to  put  forth  their  given  genius  for  the  commonwcaWi 
of  which  they  are  independent  membera, 

Eiich  or^n  of  the  body  has  therefore  its  own  Bphe«, 
within  which  it  is  individual.  It  in  true  that  its  force 
eomea  from  without,  but  then  it  is  «  force  answering  to 
that  which  it  desires  from  within  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
nerves.  It  is  therefore  a  rule,  that  the  blood  is  merely 
carried  by  the  heart  and  vessels  to  the  doors  of  the  organs, 
but  is  not  intruded ;  for  on  the  threshold  of  the  organs  it 
encounters  another  force,  and  is  drawn  inwards  or  sent 
outwards  only  at  the  times  when  the  organ  draws  it  or 
expels  it.  In  a  word,  at  the  organs  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  ceases,  and  that  of  the  organ  itself 
begins. 

To  complete  the  empire  of  the  respiration,  we  notice 
that  the  muscles  and  limbs  breathe  like  the  rest.  During 
repose  this  is  more  difficult  to  shew,  but  even  then,  if  w« 
attend  carefiilly  to  the  draw  of  the  expansion  passing  from 
the  belly  down  the  legs,  we  shall  find  that  the  skin  tonds 
out  in  an  inverse  pyramid  from  the  loins  to  the  toes  and 
heels ;  like  trowsers  tight  at  the  bottom,  but  expanding 
and  contracting  above,  and  chiefly  at  the  top.  While, 
however,  we  are  at  rest,  the  respiration  of  the  limbs  is 
scarcely  noticeable,  beyond  the  parts  of  the  arms  and  thighs 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  body.  But  when  we  rise 
into  motion,  and  the  will  comes  forth,  the  effect  is  differ- 
ent ;  and  in  powerful  volitions  and  actions  a  linib  of  ail* 
become  steel,  runs  rigorously  down  to  our  toea  and  fingers. 
The  skin  is  braced  eo  tight,  that  the  muscles  threaten  to 
start  through  it,  and  the  will  in  the  same  manner  menaces 
to  bare  itself  by  throwing  off  the  muscles.  The  clothes 
and  the  body  fiy  out  like  concentric  planetary  rings  ii 
f2 
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rapid  vortex.  The  man  becomes  more  tmd  more  of  nir ; 
he  cea^ea  to  lie,  he  ceasex  to  sit,  he  ceases  to  stand,  and, 
like  an  elastic  sphere  boiindiag  upon,  a  point,  the  ball  of 
the  foot  ia  his  only  contact  with  the  ground.  Thia  is  the 
ejctreme  effect  of  the  aeration  of  hia  limbs.  He  has  be- 
come B.  bird  for  that  moment,  and  can  then  fly  through 
difficulties,  which  are  the  atmosphere  of  these  great  actions 
of  the  lungs. 

The  lungs  then  are  conneoting  organs  in  muscular  and 
gymnastic  efforts,  and  precise  muscles  of  breath  or  spirit 
lie  under  the  muscles  of  flesh,  and  lend  them  force,  hard- 
ness and  sphere  in  their  operations. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  as  inspiration  commences 
A  posteriori,  or  from  the  muscular  system,  and  as  all  the 
muscles  concur  to  it  more  or  leas,  ao  the  inspiratory  effort 
may  commence  from  any  part  of  the  frame,  and  the  breath- 
ing will  be  differenced  according  to  the  part.  In  ordinary 
normal  breathing,  the  thoracic  and  intercostal  muscles 
appear  to  begin  the  act ;  but  in  pleurisy  the  centre  of 
operations  ia  changed,  the  breathing  becomes  "  abdominal," 
and  the  action  upon  the  cheat  ia  secondary.  In  like  man- 
ner any  muecle  of  the  frame  may  take  the  lead  in  initiating 
the  action,  for  all  the  muscles  are  connected  together,  and 
tend  instinctively  to  influence  each  other.  Thua  we  may 
have  splenic  breathing,  or  umbilical  breathing,  or  hepatic 
breathing,  according  to  the  part  of  the  surface  which 
begins  the  inspiratory  traction.  Now  the  spirit  of  any 
action  is  according  to  its  beginning  in  the  body.  But 
thia  ia  too  important  a  eubject  to  be  discussed  witliin  our 
present  limita. 

It  is  now  therefore  evident  that  the  movements  of  the 
respiration  are  not  confined  to  the  chest,  but  are  systemic 
motions  jwrvading  the  head,  body  and  limbs,  and  lying  at 
the  basis  of  the  functions  of  the  parts ;  and  thua  that  bodily 
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actions  or  functionB  are  neper  created,  but  only  shaped  or 
formed  out  of  a  stock  of  motaon  given  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Furthermore  as  habits  are  no  sooner  engendered 
than  they  are  written  upon  the  body,  and  especially  upon 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  plain  that  this  habit  of  reciprocal 
breathing  is  deeply  inscribed  as  a  second  nature  upon  the 
animal  textures,  and  that  they  tend  to  fell  into  it  upon  the 
least  impulse  given ;  according  to  the  well  known  laws  of 
recurrence  in  the  bodily  frame.  Thns,  on  the  showing  of 
facta,  life  may  be  defined  as  the  progressive  education  of 
the  organs  and  viscera  into  habits  of  breathing  which  con- 
tradistinguish them  from  dead  organs. 

What  we  have  said  might  have  been  taken  by  analogy 
from  the  air  as  well  as  from  the  lungs.  For  the  air  also 
has  the  three  fimctions ;  a  chemical,  by  which  it  combines 
with  other  substances  ;  a  statical,  by  which  it  presses  with 
so  many  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  and  a  mechanical,  by 
which  it  serves  as  a  motor  force  whenever  Its  columns  are 
displaced  or  its  vohmie  agitateil.  The  lungs,  as  we  have 
now  shewn,  correspond  to  and  make  use  of  the  air  in  all 
these  three  departments.  We  may  therefore  resume  in 
saying,  that  the  chemical  powers  of  air  are  chemico-vital 
powers  of  lungs,  and  the  mechanical  powers  of  air,  nie- 
chanico-vital  powers  of  lungs. 

We  do  not  forget  in  these  observationB,  that  breathing 
commences  only  at  birth,  and  that  another  order  of  things 
prevails  previously.  But  this  different  state  does  not  con- 
tradict the  views  put  forth.  Were  this  the  place,  we 
might  pm-sue  the  thread  of  science  into  that  other  and 
attractive  but  mysterious  sphere  of  whose  still  spring  the 
round  of  this  life  is  bat  the  first  expansion.  Bat  we  must 
be  content  with  remarking,  that  during  embryonic  exist- 
ence, the  main  business  is  the  work  of  formation ;  the 

idy  is  then  upon  the  stocks ;  and  as  the  blood  first  and 
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the  heart  afterwards  are  the  boilders  of  the  body,  the  Inmn 
or  nervous  principle  operates  throug-h  thera,  and  its  move- 
ments keep  pace  with  theirs ;  but  after  birth  the  usage  of 
the  body  is  the  inaiii  thing ;  the  life  becomes  more  than 
the  meat ;  the  body  is  now  to  be  worn  oat  in 
growth  and  repair  are  secondary,  and  all  with  reference 
to  its  employment;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  depends 
npon  the  Inngs ;  wherefore  in  the  second  case,  the  brain 
shifts  its  patronage  and  alters  its  atep,  and  works  tbrongb 
and  with  the  limgs.  It  is  what  might  be  expected, — that 
the  brain  should  respire  with  the  heart  in  the  beart-epoch, 
wliich  anticipates  the  period  of  birth,  but  in  the  epoch  of 
the  lungs,  or  conscious  life,  should  sympatbizi 
chrooize  with  those  organs  which  have  tlie  ruling  miBsion, 
and  transfer  its  sceptre  to  the  younger  dynasty  of  the 

The  views  we  have  been  considering  find  an  agreeable 
response  in  established  laws  of  nature,  constituting  a  branoh 
of  the  doctrine  of  universal  attraction,  whose  appliance  they 
shew  in  the  hnman  &ame.  Nor  is  this  an  insignificant 
support  that  they  receive.  When  a  law  is  si 
department,  we  have  a  right,  asBUmlng  unity  of  system, 
to  look  for  that  law  in  every  sphere,  though  modified  i 
each  by  its  new  circumstances.  So  if  attraction  be  the 
most  general  law  of  the  dead  universe,  we  know  that  i 
a  new  sense  it  is  the  general  law  of  organization,  and  also 
of  the  human  or  liring  universe.  But  in  the  actions  of 
the  lungs  we  have  found  it  omnipresent  in  the  body ;  and 
have  seen  the  spring  of  an  attraction  applied  to  the  organs, 
which  causes  them  to  operate  very  much  according  to  the 
Newtonian  formula.  Here  then  we  join  forces  with  the 
discoverer  of  material  attraction,  who  regarded  it  as  the 
immediate  finger  of  God,  fi-eslily  noting  the  solidity  of 
whose  wisdom,  we  find  in  the  body  that  attraction  is  no 
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abatroct  formula,  but  palpable  and  living  lungs.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  than  when  analogy  is  better  known,  and  can  be 
boldly  worked,  the  light  that  issues  from  the  unfolded 
doors  of  tbe  hnman  body,  will  stream  forth  into  the  vault 
of  nature,  and  Idndle  celestial  phyfiioa  with  a  breathing 
wiadom  that  never  could  come  from  inanimate  things,  even 
though  their  theatre  be  ancient  night  with  Us  goi^eoua 
pageant  of  stara. 

The  active  or  alternate  attraction  in  the  body,  like  all 
attraction,  amounts  also  to  a  law  of  association, — in  thw 
ease  the  aesociation  of  the  organs.  If  eaeb  organ  takes,  and 
does,  what  it  wants,  each  organ  is  conveniently  placed  to  do 
and  to  take  it.  The  organs  whieh  need  the  best  blood,  ore 
ao  seated  at  the  banquet  that  they  obtain  it  naturally  and 
necessarily.  They  arc  succeeded  in  pimctilious  rank  by 
the  rest,  each  having  its  attractions  seconded  by  its  place 
round  the  table.  There  is  a  society  in  our  members.  But 
this  is  such  a  subject  that  we  muat  be  content  with  a  glance 
at  its  stupendous  proprieties.  The  order  which  it  involves, 
could  we  open  it  but  a  little,  is  of  visionary  magnifieenue, 
and  might  make  us  into  propagandists  of  the  organization 
of  the  body.  For  the  Divine  Architect  rests  not  in  mid- 
dling fitness,  but  now,  as  at  the  first,  perfection  is  bis 
way,  and  embodied  truth  is  his  everlasting  child. 

Surely,  then,  we  say,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  no 
longer  difBcult  to  see  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
lungs  in  the  human  body.  Life  consists  in  the  peculiar 
faculties,  passions,  instincts,  senses  and  actions,  which  o\ir 
bodies  execute ;  or  life  is  spiritual  motion.  This  cannot 
bo  founded  upon  physical  inertia  or  dead  body,  but  upon 
physical  actii-ity  or  living  body.  And  this  activity  must 
be  constant  and  pervading,  lest  life  should  be  stopped  by 
some  lump  of  rest  or  carcase  remaining  ou  its  hands.    Mo- 
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tion  or  vibration  therefore  in  various  degrees  cODtinnally 
swaye  the  organism,  and  shakes  it  out  of  the  rank  of  death- 
like things.  Thus  it  is  alwavH  on  the  tremble  and  tipt£ie ; 
its  motion  its  main  essence,  and  ready  for  obedience,  as  a 
servant  all  carj  eye  and  senae  watching  for  command. 
This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  body  or  any  part  of  it 
were  at  rest.  The  rest  would  require  to  be  broken,  and 
the  body  to  be  roused,  before  it  could  obey,  and  a  thousand 
volitions  would  fail  before  one  was  brought  into  effect. 
But  by  means  of  the  lungs  whieh  keep  everything  on  the 
move,  the  man  is  ever  ready  for  living  operstiona.  Thus 
the  quickness  of  the  body's  service  depends  entirely  Upon 
its  response  to  the  animations  of  the  lungs.  Or  life  i 
founded  upon  motion,  and  the  motion  is  evoked  and  main 
tained  out  of  rest  by  physical  life,  animation,  or  ia  other 
words,  pulmonary  breathing. 

Thus  far  we  recognize  a  scale  of  pliysiological  trutha 
pertaining  to  the  respiration,  and  which  we  may  disUn- 
guish  into  vegetable,  animal  and  human.  The  doctrine 
which  recognizes  the  lungs  as  providers  of  air,  is  on  the 
vegetable  level ;  well  for  it  if  it  does  not  think  that  it  is 
talking  about  men  when  it  concerns  only  cabbages.  For 
plants  are  like  men  in  this  particular,  of  taking  in  and 
giving  out  air.  The  doctrine  which  regards  breathing  as 
of  use  for  motion,  belongs  properly  to  animal  physiology. 
Lastly,  that  doctrine  which  conaidera  the  psychological 
part  of  breathing,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  motion  em- 
bodies, represents  and  carries  out  those  faculties  of  thought, 
feeling  and  action,  and  those  destinies  that  are  peculiarly 
human,  ia  proper  human  physiology.  So  each  thing  is 
named  and  characterized  from  its  own  essence,  and  from 
nothing  either  beneath  it  or  above  it. 

This  concludes  our  present  study  of  the  eflecta  that  the 
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lungs  produce  upon  the  exterior,  and  thereby  upon  the 
interiors  of  the  frame ;  we  observe  that  they  endow  every 
organ  with  outward  Hie,  courage  and  spirit,  and  call  forth 
its  talents  !n  its  daily  work  by  the  influence  of  attraction. 
And  the  iittraction  being  most  general,  is  common  to  ail 
the  members,  which  therefore  conspire  or  breathe  together 
for  realizing  the  goods  of  life,  and  thence  come  under  a 
genuine  law  of  aBHOciation, 

Now  as  truths  always  point  out  dutjes,  there  is  some- 
thing immediately  practical  which  ariaea  from  our  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  movements  of  the  lungs.  If  each 
organ  contributes  its  share  to  the  enaembla  of  life,  each 
demands  a  special  care  in  the  maintenance  of  health,  which 
is  the  wealth  of  life.  Much  has  been  written,  and  justly, 
upon  tight  lacing,  as  injurious  both  to  the  development 
and  stability  of  the  body.  But  if  our  ideas  be  correct,  the 
dnty  of  leaving  the  chest  and  the  body  free,  becomes  ten- 
fold more  imperative  than  before.  If  motion  be  the  essence 
of  the  life  of  the  organs,  and  if  it  extends  to  the  whole 
frame  and  to  the  limbs,  then  all  articles  of  apparel  may 
fairly  be  supervised  and  limited  in  their  pressure,  in  order 
to  give  our  persons  their  lawful  liberty.  In  this  case  (he 
emancipation  of  the  body  itself  is  a  subject  of  individual 
and  domestic  politics  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the 
science  of  every  organ  should  wring  a  progressive  Magna 
Charta  of  dress  from  the  kings  of  fashion.  It  is  another 
proof  that  we  speak  the  truth,  because  it  tends  so  directly, 

0  newly,  to  reinforce  our  old  duties,  which  is  an  ex- 
int  test  of  truth.     There  are  in  fact  as  many  kinds  of 

!  health  as  there  are  different  organs.     There  is  one 

1  should  be  represented  at  the  board  of  fashion,  as 
taving  a  veto,  and  establishing  a  precedent  upon  whatever 

mslaving  in  dress.     And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in 
n  what  we  are,  grace,  pleasure 
f3 
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and  beaaty  are  ooiupadble  with  freexioiii.  and  with  t 
only.* 

But  dreas  is  not  the  only  thing  that  ooem»s  tlie  frame; 
or  rather  I  ehoulJ  say,  the  body  itself  is  a  dress  which 
under  certun  circumBtancea  may  oppnisa  and  hinder  the 
breathing.  A  "  belly  with  good  capon  lined,"  ia  a  gar- 
ment difficolt  to  ensoul.  Over  eating  is  a  tyrant  gainst 
motion.  It  impedes  the  play,  not  only  of  the  lungs,  but 
of  the  other  members.  A  niMit  of  crude  food  is  like  an 
avalanche  of  stones  descending  upon  a  country,  which 
buries  the  soil  under  dead  materials.  How  plainly  do  we 
see  the  small  life  in  the  scant  breath  of  the  unvvieldy  bon- 
vivant,  whose  lungs  have  porter's  work  to  do  in  lifting  bia 
dispropoitioned  pauuch.  So  it  is  that  liberty  and  temper- 
ance are  among  the  natural  coramandmcnta  of  the  lungs. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  the  first  commerce  of  the  lunga 
with  the  body ;  it  remains  to  consider  some  relations  which 
they  maintain  with  the  senses  and  the  other  powers,  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  faculties  of  the  brain,  and  by  which 
they  again  influence  the  bodily  organs. 

Now  the  material  senses  inspire  the  body  with  its  first 
proper  life,  and  concur  with  the  pulmonary  inspiration. 
For  beginning  with  touch,  we  find  that  pleasant  centact 
which  soothes  the  skin,  is  accompanied  with  full  breaths, 
sometimes  running  into  deep  sighs  if  the  sense  be  peeu- 


•  All  parts  of  the  body  may  be  smothered  or  anffocaled  if  confined. 
Tbis  is  ofUQ  Been  in  disease,  and  piutiuuUily  in  dslicBte  sod  nereous 
t'emaleB,  nha  begin  to  gasp  if  there  is  the  lesit  pteacure  of  physical 
reatramt,  and  a  touch  seta  them  off  into  hysterical  movameuts,  the 
feeling  of  suffocation  rractiag  from  the  cirmmfereacea  or  limbs  to- 
wurdi  the  centroB.  Life  in  Bach  persona  la  an  eiqaiaite  balance  which 
appreciates  ijuancicies  of  conipuliion  and  reatrBinC  that  make  no  aenai- 
ble  impresaioii  upon  hardier  oi 


Vly  gratefiil ;  and  in  extreme  cases  of  the  kind,  inapira- 
ost  obliteratfia  expiration,  which  aurvives  only  in 

&Bpa  and  murmurs.  Painful  contact  on  the  other  hand 
straitens  the  lungs,  and  causes  the  breath  to  be  held  as 
long  aa  possible.  In  short  we  breathe  in  the  touches  that 
delight  UB,  but  confine  to  their  firat  place  of  invasion,  and 
shut  away  ttoia  the  yitals,  the  discords  or  agoniea  of  our 
skins  ;  and  thia  by  fixation  or  reaoluleneas  of  the  lungs. 
Uespiratiou  then  draws  up  the  senae  of  touch  towards  the 
general  seneorium.  It  aleo  Bucks  in  the  sense  of  laate  to 
the  same  goal.  For  taste  lives  when  inspiration  is  pro- 
ceeding, but  when  we  breathe  out,  or  stop  the  breath, 
sapid  substances  do  not  make  their  proper  impressions. 
We  keep  back  breath  when  we  swallow  drugs,  and  the 
nauseous  taat«  is  not  drawn  into  onr  consciousness.  At 
meals,  however,  we  breathe  with  satiafaction,  for  the  cir- 
cumstances are  inspiring ;  and  tending,  as  they  do,  to  eu- 
large  the  man,  they  set  his  machineries  in  motion  witli  a 
Ufe  of  extra  breaths.  Smeli  is  iuupiration  in  its  highest 
case  ;  the  nose  ia  a  lung  planted  upon  the  brain,  to  feed  it 
with  perceptions  and  escite  it  to  operations.  Air  and 
scent  are  inseparable  companions.  To  breathe  therefore 
involves  to  smell,  the  one  fimction  following  the  otlier  up 
into  the  brain,  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lungs.  The 
motives  to  breath  furnished  by  these  three  sensea  make 
inapiration  deeper  and  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
(p.  88),  for  pleasure  takes  great  lungliils ;  thus  they  ani- 
mate the  Innga  with  superior  life,  and  the  organization  is 
opened  by  the  aenaea  through  the  lungs  to  a  degree  beyond 
what  inaenaate  lungs  could  effect.  As  for  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  sight,  the  lungs  do  not  so  directly  aid  them, 
because  light  and  sound  are  above  their  attractions.  Their 
active  offices  termiiaite  with  the  blood  and  the  air ;  only 
their  pasaive  oifices  extend  to  the  ether  and  the  nervous 
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Byalem.  For  hearing  and  sight,  so  far  as  they  are  essen- 
tially acta  of  attention,  are  best  trauaacted  when  the  hreath 
is  held ;  and  indeed  impressive  sig'hts  and  sounds  tend  to 
suspend  it.  We  observe  then,  with  regard  to  the  senses 
and  their  connexion  with  the  lungs,  that  touch  and  taste 
browse  in  the  fields  of  inspiration ;  that  smell,  a  winged 
senw,  flits  with  ceaseless  play  between  inapiratioa  and 
expiration ;  and  that  sight  and  hearing,  concurring  often 
with  suspension  of  the  breath,  live  above  the  lunga  in  the 
airless  calms  of  the  brain.  Touches  and  tastes  we  breathe 
in  ;  gmells  we  scent,  or  breathe  in  and  out ;  and  sights 
and  sounds  we  do  not  breathe,  but  see  and  hear,  athwart 
the  air,  either  in  spite  or  in  the  absence  of  its  proper 


Thus  much  for  the  passive  immission  of  the  material  or 
pulmonary  senses.  The  senses  however  have  an  active 
condition  in  wliich  thoir  sensations  are  perceptions.  In 
this  state  they  partake  of  the  comiaon  law  of  the  two 
higher  senses,  and  are  awake  and  efficient  at  the  times  of 
suspended  respiration.  For  active  sense  is  a  hreathlesa 
power,  and  does  not  draw  in  body,  but  put^  forth  soul. 
Thus  touch  as  a  mental  product  is  tact;  it  turnfi  the  tables 
upon  its  objects,  makes  itself  critically  harder  than  they, 
and  resists  and  rejects,  picks  and  chooses  their  impressions 
by  deliberate  inquest.  The  breath  awaits  while  the  steady- 
fingering  thought  explores,  and  then  inspires,  not  whatever 
comes,  hat  precise  information.  Let  the  reader  obsen-e 
himself  when  he  is  feeling  for  such  information,  and  he 
wUl  find  his  curiosity  rejoicing  in  periods  of  suspended 
lungs.  In  active  taste  the  same  inile  ohtaiuH. 
longer  draw  in  the  pleasant  ^^Sf^ir^^y  moutlifiils, 
parting  the  tongue  for  spe^  '^fcft  ^^^  lit 
and  respirations  of  the  pal[ 
fill  the  decent  sense  with 
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of  pleasure ;  and  holding  the  general  breath,  we  culcii- 
late  tbe  result,  undistracted  by  the  lungs,  in  its  smallest 
figures.  Tasting,  then,  as  contradistingniehed  from  taste, 
!a  carried  on  in  the  intervals  of  cflminon  breathing.  80 
also  is  amelUng,  which  works  its  problems  upon  minute 
quantities  of  odors,  shutting  away  the  volumes ;  actively 
we  exert  our  smell  upon  mere  snatches  of  scent  made  to 
mn  hither  and  thither  in  the  inquisition  of  the  noae.  And 
an  we  said  before,  we  hear  beat  in  breathless  attention,  and 
see  most  observantly  when  the  eye-thought  gazes,  un- 
shaken and  unprompted  by  the  lungs. 

It  IB  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  voice,  which  consists  of 
perceptions  freed  from  the  mind,  and  launched  into  the  air, 
Is  made  of  the  material  of  the  expirations.  The  miod  is 
breathed  out  into  the  social  world  by  the  expirations  and 
their  pauses,  and  not  by  the  inspirations.*" 

The  sum  of  these  remarks  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
senses  is  rhythmical,  chiming  with  some  part  of  the  respi- 
ration of  the  lungs  ;  either  with  inspiration,  expiration,  or 
some  level  or  pause  of  the  one  or  the  other  at  which  the 
breath  may  be  suspended.  And  as  the  senses  belong  to 
the  brain,  evidence  is  afforded  that  its  animations,  which 
comprise  the  senses,  coincide  with  the  respirations  of  the 
lungs. -j- 

*  Oratory  espeddly  requires  tbe  manBgemeat  of  the  breatb,  01  the 
economical  guidance  of  the  eipiratioas  \>j  the  conceptioua.  If  you 
apenc!  your  sir  too  fast,  a  part  of  your  in-comiug  air  will  go  to  pay  off 
the  e^itraTagani^p,  aud  yon  will  probably  be  in  nature's  debt  through- 
out the  Bpeecli,  presenting  niore  or  less  of  the  phenomenon  of  a 
persoQ  who  hia  "  lost  his  breatb."  To  "  lose  Che  breath  "  is  to  fell 
□  Dnnatural  rapidity  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  •nYiwh  will 
nied  by  the  trili,  in  which  case  the  mind  has  pro  lanlo 
er  of  dispensing  the  air. 

e  a  further  proof  of  the  cohsentsneouBness  of  the  lung 
Itwitb  the  brain  moveniEnls  (pp.  48—52),  in  the  fact  that 
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Passing  to  another  sphere,  we  may  glanoe  at  the  eon* 
nexioii  of  the  lungs  with  the  passiona.  On  this  theme  it 
may  be  Bufficient  to  say,  that  the  breathing  varies  with 
every  emotian ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  verified  in 
esperieaee,  by  noting  the  respiration  at  different  times.  If 
we  could  remove  from  the  laugiiage  of  passion  all  reference 
to  these  organa,  we  ahould  cancel  I  know  not  how  ranch  q£ 
its  expressiveness.  If  we  could  take  the  variety  of  the 
breath  itself  away,  the  man,  the  bigger  he  was,  would  be 
the  more  an  unmeaning  lump.  Where  would  mirth  be,  if 
it  lost  all  its  laughter  ?  What  would  become  of  hope,  if 
it  had  no  dilated  breaat?  What  would  be  the  plight  of 
love,  bereft  of  its  delicious  Bighsi*  How  could  pride  exist 
without  its  hardened  chest  and  swollen  tlirout  ?     Or  rage 

the  Tolce,  proceeding  from  the  head  of  the  lungs,  ia  the  voice  of  the 
mind,  and  imngea  Ita  thought  or  corresponds  to  ita  animBtions.  But 
if  io  thi«  exslCed  function  of  air  auch  correapandence  eiigta,  doea  not 
the  lung  ur  correapoad  ia  its  timee  nith  the  brain  epirit,  equally  with 
the  larjniL  air,  which  is  the  voice.  IF  the  top  of  the  pulmooic  wind 
anawera  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  apitit,  or,  ia  other  words,  the 
voice  to  the  mind  of  the  moment,  doea  not  the  correspondence  rnn 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  does  not  deep  call  nnto  deep  throngh 
ailence  more  than  through  speech,  and  the  apirit  above  to  the  apirit 
below  through  the  lifetime  aa  well  as  throngh  the  second  ?  Do  not 
oor  little  harmonies  swim  in  great  harmonies,  which  are  not  onra  only, 
but  creation's  and  the  Creator's?  But  apon  thia  subject  we  do  not 
dwell,  because  we  porpoae  to  treat  of  the  voice  on  another  occaaion. 

•  Here  we  may  remark  that  the  apirit  of  the  passiona  and  actions, 
nay,  of  the  atates  of  man  generally,  may  reaeive  its  formula  from  the 
breath  of  Ihclnngs;  for  the  breathing  is  a  representative  phenomenon, 
and  ia  to  actiuD  what  words  are  to  thonght,  and  what  toaea  or  mnaic 
are  to  feeling.  If  we  hear  the  breathing  of  those  whom  we  do  not  see, 
we  infer  to  a  certain  degree  what  they  arc  doing,  and  thdr  general 
tran^uiUity,  or  the  reverse.  And  this  ia  a  vralli  of  observation  that 
may  be  cultivated  to  almost  any  extent.  In  very  suaceptible  persona, 
the  inferences  drawn  from  the  breathing  of  oUiers  are  wonderfiil. 
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without  his  choking  breaths  ?  Or  anger  without  his  tem- 
pests ?  How  should  our  pour  weariness  endure,  if  it  had 
never  a  yawn  to  console  it?  And  how  would  joy  and 
gladness  fail  if  their  healthy  bosoms  did  not  swell  with 
trembling  aire  of  the  clear  blue  finuament,  eager  to  reas- 
ceud  in  songs  ?  But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  presents 
that  the  lungs  draw  from  the  mighty  winds  to  bestow  upon 
their  brethren,  the  passions.  The  law  is  this.  Each  infant 
ur  dawning  passion  disports  itself  first  in  the  brain  ;  atti- 
tudinizes there  to  the  top  of  its  bent  in  the  chambers  of 
imagery ;  observes  and  admires  its  goodly  appearance  in  the 
mirrors  of  fancy,  and  is  king  uncontrolled  in  its  own  little 
cortical  spberea.  Then  aa  the  lungs  are  plastic  as  air,  it 
descends  into  the  theatre  of  resistance  through  their  conve- 
nient mid-way,  and  shapes  and  crystallizes  the  wind  for 
the  moment  into  hardness  and  strength,  softness  or  gentle- 
ness, sighs  or  fulness,  or  any  of  the  other  fonns  which  the 
dramatic  occasion  requires,  or  the  muscles  and  limbs  de- 
mand aa  a  ground  fur  peculiar  action.  For  each  emotion 
it  hews  the  body  into  a  different  block,  wherewith  the 
emotion  pushes  its  way  in  the  world.  In  a  word,  the 
lungs  are  the  bodily  arena  of  the  passions ;  they  give  shape 
to  our  impulses,  increase  and  deepen  them,  and  begin  to 
carry  them  into  works.  In  inward  gestures  and  deeply 
silent  mnrmurings  they  first  unprison  the  words  and  deeds 
that  are  at  last  to  resound  through  history,  and  push  the 
nations  to  their  goal. 

But  to  trace  the  special  inhabitation  of  the  passions  or 
brain  spirits  in  the  breaths  or  lung  spirits,  will  require  a 
volume.*  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  the  inspiring 
passions  concur  with  the  pleasant  senses,  and  are  housed 

*  We  have  made  some  progreaa  with  eucli  a  work,  but  tbe  field  is 
ejpetTted  niBgiutnde. 
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ill  Ihe  inspiralions ;  tbnt  the  depressing  passiona  tend  to 
lower  or  kill  the  bretttli ;  a^  extreme  fear,  for  inetance, 
which  makes  uti  agha«t  or  ghostlesa,  and  causes  the  lungs 

to  forget  their  reciprocations:  and  that  the  middle  paaeions 
have  a  middle  effect.  And  it  may  further  he  noted  that 
the  peculiar  respirations  which  are  the  bodily  spirits  or 
tendencies  of  the  several  passions,  have  the  office  of  pro- 
voking the  latMr,  or  reacting  upon  them.  For  example, 
in  rage,  does  it  not  begin  to  fume  and  swell  in  the  lungs? 
is  not  "  the  steam  got  up  "  in  those  locomotives ;  and  does 
not  the  brain,  with  tempests  in  its  hand,  not  only  lash  the 
body  into  the  pace  which  answers  to  its  own  madness,  bnt 
feed  the  madness  out  of  the  wind-swift  spe«d?  These 
passionate  breaths,  although  not  classified  by  science,  are 
known  to  the  observing,  and  interpret  the  underplay  of  the 
feelings,  even  when  speech  and  smiles  dissemble.  In  this 
field  then  the  lungs  have  several  offices.  By  concurring 
with  the  passions  they  raise  the  frame  into  each,  or  com- 
municate it  to  the  blood  and  secretions,  enabling  the 
mind  and  body  to  keep  company  through  all  changes,  or 
to  be  impassioned  together.  Uy  the  same  concurrence 
they  amplify  the  field,  and  stimulate  the  fire  of  the  pas- 
sions, fanning  it  with  the  oxygen  of  their  spacious  move- 
ments. They  also  enlarge  the  material  body  to  the  scope 
of  animal  life,  which  is  passion,  causing  stomach  and  liver 
t»  flame  and  expand  with  it ;  aa  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the 
senses,  that  they  extend  the  enlai-ging  breath  of  sense 
through  the  lungs  to  the  same  material  organs.  The  lungs 
then  lend  the  passions  of  the  mind  physical  force,  and  the 
organs  of  the  body  passionate  movements ;  and  by  this 
means  they  make  the  one  !tnd  the  other,  or  the  brain  and 
the  viscera,  info  perfect  bodily  animals. 

But  the  imagination  also,  which  is  the  intellect  of  pas- 
sion, builds  especial  houses  in  the  breath,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
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forma  air  castles.  These  are  its  own  expirations,  in  which 
it  revels,  for  what  it  draws  in  is  nothing  to  it,  but  what  it 
breathes  oat  is  all.  It  does  not  however  expire  either  to 
do  or  to  die,  but  to  run  atler  its  breaths  as  they  s^l  through 
the  air ;  not  desiring  to  leave  the  world,  but  to  propagate 
its  image  children  in  the  universal  imagery.  The  smoke 
of  its  lung-pipe  keeps  it  busy  with  the  plasma  of  a  thou- 
sand twirls.  It  makes  its  objects  out  of  its  breath,  and 
hence  we  locate  it  among  the  expirations.  During  such 
imagination,  accordingly,  the  head  is  held  up,  and  the 
breathing  tube  to  the  very  mouth  levelled  like  a  barrel : 
words  fly  forth  with  arrowy  straightness ;  the  inspiration 
is  inaudible  though  sufficient,  but  the  man  pants  audibly 
towards  the  unseen,  and  each  pant  extemizeH  more  of  the 
breath  on  which  the  faculty  pulls  and  feeds.  When  the 
breath-palace  is  built,  the  laws  of  gravity  bring  it  to  the 
ground ;  whence  air  eaatlea,  aa  the  frequent  beginning  of 
earth  cai;tles,  are  not  to  be  despised ;  imagination  being 
the  proximate  architect  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  "We  may 
formulize  the  respiration  of  this  faculty  by  saying,  that 
during  its  exercise  the  lungs  take  their  airs  to  themselves 
juBt  as  the  imagination  represents  its  objects  to  itself  ex- 
ternally. This  lung  conceit  is  one  means  by  which  the 
body  holds  its  own  sphere,  and  protects  it  amid  the  great 
fluctuations. 

Respiration  has  also  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  inteUectual 
processes,  which  lie,  it  will  be  found,  in  fixity  of  breath, 
proper  state  of  lungs,  or  suspended  respiration.  Among 
other  reasons  for  this  is  the  fact,  dready  pointed  out,  that 
inspiration  is  a  meana  of  drawing  up  the  bodily  sensations 
to  the  brain  ;  for  the  body  is  as  a  sponge  let  down  into  the 
world,  whose  attraction  upon  the  waves  of  material  sense 
is  exerted  by  pulmonary  inspiration.  But  in  proportion  aa 
these  lower  induences  are  admitted,  often  in  the  same  pro- 
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portion  intellect  is  drugged,  and  sleeps  in  the  cortical  beds. 
We  speak  of  a  familiar  fact.  But  because  the  mind  has 
power  Over  the  lungs,  it  can  handle  the  senacs  by  their 
means,  and  prevent  the  floods  of  worldliness  from  pene- 
trating to  the  upper  aenaoria.  So  also  can  it  stop  the 
mounting  passions.  This  it  does  by  suspending  the  breath, 
and  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  sense  and  animality.  Or,  to 
speak  more  anatomically,  the  brain  at  such  times  refuses  to 
be  invaded  by  the  blood,  which  contains  the  turmoil  of  the 
lower  life ;  the  cortical  spherules  keep  it  at  arm's  length  ; 
for  it  is  to  be  rBmembered  that  the  brain  expires  concur- 
rently with  the  lungs,  and  when  the  latter  shut  off  the 
blood,  the  brain  does  the  like.  Uence  it  is  that  thought  ta 
still,  and  uontcraplation  breathlesa  :  each  involving,  first, 
fixed  breath,  and  second,  a  small  expiring ;  and  so  on,  until 
the  thought  is  traversed,  or  the  effort  ends  and  beg^a  anew. 
Deep  thought,  then,  where  not  given  directly  by  heaven, 
but  conceded  to  human  effort,  is  gained  by  the  descent  of 
a  ladder  of  expirations,  and  the  body  dies  down  into  intel- 
ligence by  this  scale  ;  the  best  of  such  perceptions  come 
from  the  confinea  of  expiration  and  the  grave,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lungs.  Intellect,  therefore,  in  this 
light,  is  the  capacity  of  standing  and  expiring,  and  living 
still ;  death  to  the  body  governing  the  body  ;  an  infinitesi- 
mal immortality  into  which  thought  expires  and  expirea, 
to  brighten  and  brighten  its  Uvea.  To  the  senses,  sus- 
pended animation  is  suspended  consciousness ;  to  the  intel- 
lect suspended  animation  may  be  life,  thought  and  supreme 
wakefulness.  For  it  lives  ivhea  the  body  is  gasping :  its 
chosen  sons,  as  they  drag  the  world  onwards,  are  verily 
at  their  last  gasp,  in  the  acceptance  of  their  own  mortal 
immortality.  The  intellect,  then,  through  the  lungs, 
puts  the  body  down  under  its  palm ;  whispers  to  the 
sea   of  delirious    sense,    "  Peace,    be    still  1"    and  plays 
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hs  melodies  ia  the  charmed  air  upoD  the  whitest  keys  of 

Intellect  touches  so  near  upon  trance,  that  the  highest 
cases  of  either  involve  common  phenomena,  and  exist  in 
the  sitme  persoDA.  But  trance  is  complete  suspension  of 
the  breath,  sometimes  for  long  periods.  This  suspension 
of  the  hreath  of  the  lungs  involYos  the  standing  of  the 
spirit  of  the  brain,  ajid  the  stand  of  this  is  the  gaze  of  tiie 
intellectual  eye,  whose  final  and  bard  victory  is  lo  see. 
In  some  subjects,  if  the  lungs  are  fixed,  including  the 
brain,  the  hody  can  wait  for  breath  and  spirit  for  an  inde- 
fiaite  time.  It  still  lives,  because  there  is  a  standing  spirit 
in  the  body  and  a  standing  breath  in  the  lungs,  which  par- 
take of  the  fixity,  or  are  charmed  and  entranced.  These 
are  cases  in  which  life  stands,  and  the  proper  spirit  can 
go  and  return,  because  the  animnl  state  is  safe  and  fixed. 
Nay,  the  time  of  the  trance  or  separation  counts  for  nothing. 
We  do  not  know  a  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  body  under 
these  conditions ;  it  is  as  a  day  miraculouflly  prolonged, 
when  our  sun  stands  still  upon  Mount  Gibeon  and  our 
moon  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon.  Nor  do  wo  know  a  limit 
to  the  GxcurBions  of  the  intellect  on  these  holidays,  when 
it  visits  its  celestial  birthplace,  secure  of  finding  its  lung.i 
and  factories  ready  to  start  into  reciproeatioa  at  a  moment's 
VOtice  on  its  re-arrival." 


ThE  reader  wili  notice  that  Ecientifio  eiperiments  may  be  made  by 
nboever  pleases,  upon  the  concurrenreg  of  the  lungs  wjtb  the  mind 
and  tlie  bod;  i  and  that  for  this  purpose  no  ap)mratii8  is  ntcesstiry 
beyond  observation  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  passessian  of  tbe  human 
frame  od  the  other.  This.  then,  may  be  a  universal  scieni^e.  In  the 
same  way  we  shewed,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Brain  (pp.  Cn,  61),  thai 
there  are  viviBectioni  nhicb  may  be  studied  nitliout  tortaring  aaimala, 
namely  tbe  diviaions  nnd  sects  of  a  certain  creature  which  cuts  np  its 
nd  its  own  brains  for  ua  every  day. 
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It  must  be  recollecl«d  that  in  these  condltiona  the  lungs 
are  not  emptied  of  air ;  for  expiration  does  not  go  to  that 
eJttent,  but  plays  upon  a  certain  depth  of  the  pulmonary 
reservoir,  leaving  the  remainder  undisturbed.  The  in- 
voluntary right  of  the  lungs  to  the  air  is  strongly  asserted 
if  we  attempt  to  expire  beyond  a  certmn  point.  Otherwise, 
the  body  would  lose  its  life  size,  the  wedge  of  atuiosphere 
would  have  ceased  to  open  it,  and  the  spirit, crushed  out 
of  the  body  could  not  lift  it  a  second  time  into  the  opera- 
tions of  breathing. 

Moreover,  in  theao  conditions  of  suspended  aulmatioit 
the  chemical  laws  do  not  persist,  but  like  the  rest  are  eus- 
pended.  Held  breath  concurs  with  bold  spirit,  held  blood,* 
held  life  and  held  time.  The  tissues,  particles  and  fluids, 
and  the  wind  in  the  lungs,  are  entranced ;  the  body  is 
absent  from  chemical  corrosions  as  the  mind  {ram  animal 
provocations.  The  air  is  not  required  for  exchanging  pro- 
ducts with  the  blood,  but  for  maintaining  the  level  of  the 
state,  and  serving  as  an  elastic  animus  under  the  fixed 
attitude  of  the  brain.  And  even  when  the  air  ia  expired 
in  partial  trance,  it  is  not  because  it  is  vitiated,  but  for 
deepening  the  state,  and  as  it  were  steering  and  standing 
in  nearer  to  the  shores  and  Ughthonses  of  death. 

We  now  see  what  this  concurrence  of  the  lungs  bestows 
upon  the  organs,  for  they  all  stand  when  the  lungs  stand, 
taking  up  their  places  as  fleshly  eyea  in  tlio  attitude  and 
body  of  the  intelligence.^     It  ia  the  interpolation  of  the 


'  The  lieATt  indeed  in  itself,  though  not  in  its  blood  Id  the  organs, 
is  aa  exception  to  the  univm^ai  concurrence  of  the  frime  with  the 
hreathing ;  for  although  iniiaeoced  therebj,  it  is  not  reduced,  like 
Che  organs,  to  the  pulmonic  rhTthm.  But  a?  we  shall  shew,  it  be- 
longs to  another  regiment  of  natures,  and  to  a  different  discipline  from 

t  The  concurreaco  of  the  head  with  the  body  is  provided  in  many 
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higher  life  and  endorance  into  the  organic  morement; 
breathless  hnt  deathless  moments  set  iu  the  midst  of  the 

Wftfa ;  but  the  moving  hanuony  of  the  laaga  sod  the  brains  appeara 
to  be  at  Che  basie  of  all.  Let  ua  take  aii  iostaniTe  of  this  concurieiic« 
from  (he  muscular  syateni,  sud  let  the  subject  of  the  eiperiment  be 
walking.  Now  let  him  fix  the  eyea  in  a  gBze  upon  any  abject.  Soon 
the  walk  becomes  elower,  and  the  body  is  brought  to  s  pause,  aa  it 
leemi,  Toluntarily.  If  the  gaze  be  eontinned  under  fovorable  circnm- 
Btancea,  the  will  thng  brought  into  the  topmost  mnselos  (thole  of  the 
eyes),  rdi)  which  has  rlvetted  the  feet,  will  begin  to  rivet  the  muscular 
attentiou  from  above  downwards.  And  although  the  eyes  dose,  if 
the  will  be  kept  up,  rigidity  will  invade  the  jaws,  then  the  arma,  Bud 
then  the  legs,— producing  a  slate  like  catalepsy.  These  facts  are 
familiar  ta  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  Mr.  Braid's  admirable  dis> 
eoveries  in  Hypnotism.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  lockjaw,  attack- 
ing the  high  ranges  of  muscles  about  the  jaw,  runs  down  the  iuclined 
plane  of  the  muscular  syeteDi,  locking  it  as  it  goes,  sud  bringing 
muscle  after  moBcle  in  tributary  streams  to  constitute  tetanus.  And 
it  ia  by  acting  on  the  bCUI  higher  point  of  the  mnscles  of  the  eyes, 
that  this  disease  may  be  commanded  from  muscles  loftier  than  its  own 
origin.  By  the  force  of  this  iooUned  plane  system,  the  eKpresaiona  of 
the  face  tend  naturally  to  produce  the  gestures  of  tbe  arm  and  the 
postures  of  the  body,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  torrents  of  will, 
that  have  come  dawn  at  Grst  in  little  streams  from  the  mountain 
springs  of  fleshly  action  in  the  countenance. 

Thus  tbe  muscular  frame  is  alt  made  for  concurrence,  and  fortes 
which  act  upon  one  part  of  it,  tend  to  be  diffused  through  it,  as  through 
8  conHnuBin,  but  with  a  difference  of  fnnctioo  according  to  the  regions. 
Tbe  eipression  of  the  face,  which  is  the  dial  plate  of  the  general  mind, 
is  the  main  spring  and  clockwork  of  Che  active  body.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, we  see  that  smiles  precede  langha,  that  clcoched  jaws  go  before 
clenched  flsts,  and,  in  sborC,  that  expression  not  only  anticipates  but 

These  considerations  furnish  fresh  evidence  that  the  body  is  »o/i(/irire  ,• 
that  whatever  the  bead  does,  the  trunk  does  in  ita  way,  and  Che  limbs 
in  theirs  :  in  short.  Chat  man  is  so  formed  as  to  acC  only  in  wholes, 
each  full  size.  Id  (bis  way  we  are  constructed  upon  the  principles  of 
poetic  unity,  the  mind  and  Che  body  being  but  one  volume  written  out 
^the  thymes  of  the  brain  and  (he  lungs. 
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wear  and  tear  of  the  tiaaues ;  chemical  moth  and  rust  oeas' 
ing  their  gtiaw,  and  incomiptibilily  paramount  in  Hit 
eorruptihle.  So  tlie  body  represents  the  proper  mind ;  the 
intellect  ainka  a  ehaft  into  the  flesh,  making;  it  dramatic  oi 
the  moments  that  we  live  beyond  sense  and  pasfiion.  Man 
would  not  be  embodied  if  that  which  is  beat  in  him  w 
not  bodily  set  forth.  The  lungs  then  introduce  this  tran- 
scendent representation,  and  the  moral  virtues  that  inhabit 
this  order  of  intelligence  commune  mth  the  organs  through 
their  means.  They  put  down  the  body,  give  it  the  les! 
of  death  or  self-denial,  and  frame  in  it  still  windows  of 
experience  opening  to  the  timeless  state.  They  emancipate 
the  mind  for  the  occasion  from  the  sfimulns  of  the  passionB, 
In  short,  they  embody  the  moral  intellect,  or  give  the 
frame  a  hyper-animal  life  not  lying  in  physical  movement ; 
and  they  Intellectualize  the  body,  or  contribute  their  share 
towards  constituting  its  peculiar  humanity. 

If  sense,  passion  and  thought  are  in  a  certain  dependen 
upon  breathing,  so  also  is  action  to  at  least  an  equal  extei 
All  fineness  of  work,  all  that  in  art  which  comes  out  of  the 
infinite  delicacy  of  manhood  as  contrasted  with  animality, 
requires  a  peculiar  brcathlessness  and  expiring.  To  liaten 
attentively  to  the  finest  and  least  obtrusive  sounds,  as  with 
the  stethoscope  to  the  murmurs  in  the  breast,  or  with 
mouth  and  ear  by  distant  music,  needs  a  hush  that  hreatb- 
ing  diatm'bs ;  the  common  ear  has  to  die,  and  be  bom 
again,  to  exercise  these  delicate  attentions.  To  take  an 
aim  at  a  rapid-flying  or  minute  object,  requires  in  like 
manner  a  breathless  time  and  a  steady  act ;  the  very  pulsi 
must  receive  from  the  stopped  lungs  a  pressure  of  calm 
To  adjust  the  exquisite  machinery  of  watches  or  other  in 
struments,  requires  In  the  manipulator  a  motionless  hover 
of  his  own  central  springs.  Even  to  see  and  observe  with 
an  eye  like  the  mind  itself,  necessitates  a  radiant  pause. 


I  strei 
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Tor  the  DEgative  proof,  the  first  actions  and  att«mpta  of 
children  are  unsucceHaful,  being  too  quick,  and  full  more- 
over of  confusing  breaths ;  the  life  haa  not  fixed  aerial 
space  to  play  the  game,  but  the  scene  itself  flaps  and  flut- 
ters with  alien  wishes  and  thoughts.  In  short,  the  whole 
reverence  of  remark  and  deed  depends  upon  the  above  oon^ 
ditions,  and  we  lay  it  down  as  a  general  truth,  that  every 
requires  to  educate  kU  breath/or  his  businesa.  Bodily 
§trength,  mental  strength,  both  lean  upon  our  respirations. 
The  eo-operation  and  atatc  of  the  lungs  in  mental  effort 
represented  on  a  large  scale  in  their  strain  during  par- 
Ition,  in  which  they  let  out  the  air  in  groans  from  the 
relaxed  and  almost  closed  larynx.  This,  wliich  is  the  type 
of  all  labor,  as  child-bearing  is  the  image  of  all  productive- 
ness, is  carried  on  by  holding  the  breath,  and  determining 
it  not  towards  the  air  but  towards  the  obstacle ;  the  portion 
of  air  whose  spirit  is  broken  by  the  effort  escaping  imme- 
diately afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  broken  breath  or  groan. 
The  mr,  which  exercises  everywhere  a  universal  pressure, 
exerts  in  the  body,  when  compressed  by  the  muscles,  a 
universal  push,  and  is  a  mediom  in  all  our  fi^tfid  pangs, 
whether  those  by  which  children  are  bom,  or  those  by 
which  thoughts,  which  are  the  mind's  children.  For  the 
brain  is  the  womb  of  the  soul,  and  the  held  breath  during 
the  effort  of  thinking  tends  to  exclude  the  desired  thought 
when  the  determination  of  all  the  parta  atrlves  towards  the 
right  part  of  the  brain.  After  the  effort  comes  the  groan, 
which  shews  that  the  breath  has  no  more  will,  but  haa  done 
its  work.  It  would  seem  that  in  labor,  the  rhythm  of  the 
uterus  takes  the  lead  (pp.  100,  117),  in  commencing  the 
breathing,  and  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  follow  the  strong 
contractions  by  shutting  their  apertures,  and  laboring  pre- 
cisely like  the  womb.  The  nervous  system  and  the  mind 
ltdwr  also  at  the  time  in  the  same  ratio.     There  is  neither 
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the  free  chilJ,  tlie  free  mother,  the  free  breath,  or  the  free 
spirit,  until  the  birth  takes  place  ;  but  the  bondage  of  all 
ia  common  and  oppresaive  to  ensure  the  emancipation. 

We  remarked  before  (pp.  79,  109)  that  the  respiration 
is  divisible  into  four  terms,  namely,  inspiration,  the  pause 
or  satisfaction  succeeding  inspiration,  then  expiration,  and 
then  the  deliberation  or  pause  which  follows  expiration. 
And  we  have  now  she^vn  that  inspiration  concurs  with  the 
agremenU  of  sense  and  feeling.  This  is  the  first  motive  of 
the  lungs,  or  the  pulmonary  atom  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  compounded  however  of  two  elements,  the  i 
breath  and  the  mouth-breath,  the  former  to  please  oi 
spire  the  mind  of  the  brain,  and  the  latter  to  please  the 
mind  of  the  body.  This  term,  if  persisted  in,  leads  to 
swoon,  from  defect  of  expiration ;  whence  swoon  is  the 
prolonged  or  compound  atom  of  the  pause  after  inspiration. 
The  pleased  lungs  are  so  gluttonous  of  this  world'a  life, 
that  the  world,  bent  upon  eqnilibriuni,  swallows  and  drowns 
them  in  this  swoon,  which  is  the  ocean  of  sensual  satie&c- 
tions.  Expiration,  however,  concurs  with  the  spiritual  life, 
and  is  the  condition  of  intellect,  or  of  dying  daily. 
the  pause  which  follows  expiration,  the  refrisal  to  breathe 
in  from  the  surface,  and  the  stand  taken  in  the  depths,  ii 
the  atom  which  in  its  least  form  concurs  with  abstraction 
of  thought,  but  when  compounded,  runs  on  into  trance. 
The  likeness  of  this  in  the  animal  world  is  hybernation. 
Thus  every  thought  is  a  little  trance,  and  every  pleasure 
an  initial  swoon,  as  we  shall  presently  see  that  each  feir 
breath  is  a  little  life,  whether  of  sleeping  or  waking.  And 
thus  if  the  breath  is  given  in  inspiration,  the  spirit  is  im- 
pressed upon  expiration ;  for  the  spirit  of  humanity  is  not 
in  the  breath  which  is  taken  in,  but  in  that  which  is  g^ven 
out ;  the  former  being  planetary,  but  the  latter  psyehieaL 
There  is,   then,    something  beyond  foul  air  which    man 
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breatUea  forth ;  for  the  air  is  charged  with  the  vital  movc- 
menta  ;  there  is  the  character  of  the  life  wrought  into  the 
atmosphere,  as  drawii  upon  the  organa.  And  here  again 
we  turn  to  chemistry,  and  demand  of  it,  hesidea  the  ana- 
lysis of  average  hreathings,  the  contents  of  the  accidental 
breaths  emitted  in  peculiar  moments?  We  ask  of  it  whe- 
ther the  breath  of  mercy  is  foul  to  the  lungs  of  those  over 
whom  the  mercy  leans  ?  Whether  the  laws  of  vitiated  air 
hold  here,  or  no?  or  whether  there  is  an  angel -galvanism 
by  whose  tension  at  such  times  the  body  and  the  air  fly 
clean  above  matter  and  its  pedantriea?  Whether  there  is 
any  antiseptic  significance  in  the  fact,  that  Jesnfl  breathed 
upon  his  disciples,  and  said,  receive  yo  the  Holy  Ghost? 
or  in  this,  that  we  swallow  the  breaths  of  those  we  love, 
and  listen  to  the  breaths  of  those  we  venerate?  Whether 
the  last  breath  of  beloved  friends,  caught  in  all  unsophisti- 
cated timea,  is  exhaustively  represented  by  the  formula, 
O-t-n+C?  Whether  the  blood  and  the  body  decompose 
in  the  same  ratio  during  all  states  of  the  mind  ?  or  whether 
there  arc  not  moments,  and  degrees  every  moment,  in  the 
ratio  of  destruction ;  moments  of  immortality  in  which  no 
waste  occurs,  and  all  intermediate  grades  between  these 
and  physical  ruin  and  decay  ?  And  further  whether  there 
are  not  facts  in  human  society,  as  of  intimacy,  closeness  of 
persons,  community  of  breaths,  which  shew  that  the  ex- 
pirations of  one  man  arc  in  a  cheerfiil  and  life-giving  sense 
the  inspirations  of  another?  But  chemistry  can  no  more 
analyze  human  air,  than  animal  air  and  vegetable  air,  but 
it  throws  them  down  before  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, the  insatiable  Cerberus  of  the  laboratory.  On  the 
contrary,  we  induce  ii-om  larger  facts,  not  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  that  the  motions  of  the  intellect  and  will,  or 
the  better  faculties,  are  the  salts  of  the  human  air,  which 
yingly  wrest  it  from  the  gripe  of  the  chemical  taws. 
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VVe  induce  that  ktimanUed  (p.  104)  lunga  liave  n  duty  to 
perform  to  the  social  sphere  outside,  aud  that  the  expira- 
tions from  such  pay  back  the  world  with  usm'j-  for  the 
simple  ftir  which  the  inspirations  take  away.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  confirmed  fi:om  the  Bteams  of  crowded 
assemblies,  but  from  the  closets  of  privacy,  and  from  tte 
exceptional  facts  and  moments  in  which  neighbor  cmnea 
cloae  to  npighbor,  and  man  hangs  as  a  lover  upon  the 
breath  of  man. 

Indeed  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  influence  -of  the 
vegetable  world  upon  climate,  and  of  electricity  upon  the 
atmosphere,  should  be  admitted,  and  tltat  no  influence  of 
the  hmaan  world  of  a  ainular  but  higher  kind,  should  be 
suspected.  Are  the  thought-movements  and  the  will- 
movements  sooner  absorbed  than  the  sonnd  movements? 
do  they  pattern  and  sculpture  tlie  air  with  less  efliciency? 
or  in  what  do  their  modifications  end?  Is  the  r 
man's  brain  and  lungs  of  no  Orphic  power  in  the  tenseness 
of  God's  created  harmony?  But  the  time  is  not  yet  for 
those  and  similar  questions ;  they  are  however  as  doves 
which  float  already  in  the  poetic  air,  and  the  dry  land  of 
science  is  about  to  appear,  upon  which  they  can  alight. 

Quitting  this  consideration  we  have  to  say,  that  not  only 
the  moments  but  the  lifetime  are.  parted  into  breathing 
spaces ;  for  the  first  breath  and  the  last  are  the  hounds  gf 
this  existence,  and  the  ends  shape  the  means,  or  constitute 
the  cajeer  itself  into  a  series  of  breathings,  These  larger 
lines  of  breath  consist  of  habitual  modes  of  respiration 
answering  (o  the  tone  of  life,  and  constituting  pulmonary 
morals,  manuors  and  customs.  They  are  determined  by 
the  mi.xture  of  the  four  terms  already  specified  in  vaiiou 
proportions,  and  by  the  velocities  and  spiritual  qualitie 
which  are  carried  into  these.  In  this  way  the  lungs  move 
and  associate  individuals,  as  we  before  noticed  that  they 
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move  and  associate  tbo  organs  (p,  103) ;  for  only  thoae  who 
congpire  or  breathe  alilce  are  together  in  thought  and  in- 
tention ;  and  the  society  of  persona  tends  to  last  only  so 
long  as  they  have  common  respirations.  The  attempt  to 
prolong  companionship  heyond  these  limits  disarranges  the 
apringa  of  the  organa ;  the  presence  of  heterogeneous  per- 
sons straitens  our  breath,  or  as  we  say,  dispiritB  us.  But 
we  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject,  of  discord  or  waul 
of  tune  in  breathing,  when  we  apeak  of  Public  Health, 
which  means  public  association  on  the  principles  of  the 

In  mechanical  cooperation  the  unanimity  of  breathing 
among  the  workmen  is  essential  to  onenetta  of  effort.  Hence 
the  rude  cheery  work-shouts  that  sailors  extemporize  in 
weighing  anchor,  masons  in  hauling  up  blocks  of  stone, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  hence  the  adjunction  of  mttsic  to  hatta- 
lions,  which  require  to  have  one  spirit  and  Bttp.  A  masB 
that  is  to  be  as  one  man  muat  treathe  alike  in  its  parts. 
The  same  thing  ia  true  of  society,  or  unanimity  in  its 
higher  departments.  The  heard  l)reath  of  your  neighbor 
r  regulative  and  contagiona  upon  your  own,  and 
ializes  the  union  of  which  it  is  the  effect, 
especially  when  the  breath  of  all  is  represented  in  an  audi- 
ble rhythm.  In  this  way  the  Eddas  and  poetriea  bind 
mankind  into  sheaves,  being  as  common  respirations  or 
great  world-tunes,  the  sum  of  beginninga  of  musical  acts 
from  the  sailors  upon  the  river  of  time. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  throughout  life  the  lungB 
exercise  the  dramatic  office  of  producing  in  the  frame  those 
motions  which  answer  to  the  periods  of  existence.  When 
the  man  is  to  aleep,  the  lungs  give  the  effigy  of  sleep  in 
the  aystem,  and  the  slumbering  soul  ia  imbedded  m  a  slum- 
bering body.     Wben  he  is  to  awaken,  the  breath  of  mom- 

g  sparkles  from  the  lungs  throughout  him,  and  master 
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nnd  aerrant  rise  in  a  breath  for  tbcir  unanimoQa  day's 
work.  As  a  cbilU,  his  innocent  brains  find  a  aiaterly  help- 
mate in  his  playful  and  peacebreathing  lungs  ;*  his  blood" 
and  vitalR,  like  his  pretty  face,  are  full  of  tiweet  bmA  umo- 
C1I0US  motions  ;  his  lungs  transplant  the  childhood  to  his 
tiiiBues ;  and  gout  and  body,  head  and  feet,  he  ia  all  one 
child.  The  youthful  spirit  again  and  the  youthful  body 
are  each  the  others,  and  the  bond  between  them 
lung,  attraction,  or  the  lover's  link.  When  he  is 
his  lungs  too  put  away  childish  things ;  heart,  liver,  braio 
and  bowels  lire  engaged  in  manly  movements ;  the  breath 
of  manhood  strengthens  him ;  his  vitals  are  adult  and  per- 
sonal; and  tho  man  lives  well  in  an  outer  man  who  is  the 
body  of  hJB  powers  and  the  servant  of  thoughts.  Age 
ateala  upon  him  in  the  wants  of  a  second  childhood: 
be.gjna  to  breathe  fainter  ;  his  old  days  are  a  young  leasoB 
of  living  above  the  air )  and  his  last  breath  seta  the  body 
free  as  no  longer  able  to  move  in  his  service.  And  ao 
from  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  life,  the  body  conspiiea 
with  the  mind,  through  the  friendly  intervention  of  the 
lungs. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  four  parts  of  breath  we  have 
separated  qualities  which  are  not  incapable  of  union.  Thus 
we  have  regarded  expiration  as  of  spiritual  significance, 
and  inspiration  as  of  sensual,  whereas  these  two  may  be 
balanced,  and  the  just  lungs  in  consecutive  momenta  may 
shew  them  to  be  equal  weights.  Pleaanro  indeed  makes 
inspiration,  and  energy  and  resolve  animate  expiration, 
but  pleasure  and  energy  are  Hometimes  united  in  the  joy  of 

*  Let  the  readar  try  to  breatbe  like  a  child,  nnd  let  the  aaditorg  of 
the  breath  deriile  whether  he  euccoeds,  or  no.  There 
ndult  brealli  such  a  penpUng  of  multitudinons  thoughts,  Fuch  a  tramp 
of  hardness  and  trouhles,  as  do«s  not  cede  lo  the  attempt 
inFoatbie  even  for  d  mometit. 
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v>ork,  and  then  the  inBpiration  and  expiration  are  at  one, 
and  the  man  breathes  con  amore.  Thus  in  what  we  call 
happy  momenta,  when  we  do  our  little  miracles,  put  in  our 
least  imitahle  touchea,  and  aing  our  best  aonga,  we  breathe 
as  if  we  breathed  not ;  there  ia  no  greed  on  the  one  aide  of 
the  lungs,  or  effort  on  the  other,  but  levelness  of  taking  in 
and  giving  out ;  the  gold  of  inspiration  is  minted  with  the 
die  of  action,  and  it  pasees  through  expiration  without  a 
challenge,  and  bo  expiration  itself  becomes  plenarily  in- 
spired. In  this  state  both  sides  of  the  Janus  of  hreatb, 
peace  and  war,  pleasure  and  energy,  are  combined  in  hap- 
piness. The  highest  moments  and  emotions  are  of  this 
balanced  order ;  innocence,  peace,  and  the  perfect  qualities, 
produce  equality  on  the  two  scales  of  the  functions  of  the 
lungs.  Man  inhabits  the  world  aright,  in  this  equilibrium 
between  his  passions  and  his  actions,  whose  hours  are  as 
the  immortality  of  hia  childhood  and  the  genius  of  his  life. 
And  innocence,  peace,  and  all  the  aweet  even- breathers 
glide  down  through  a  variety  of  stales  into  that  which  is 
their  compound  atom,  sleep,  the  fountain  into  which  they 
descend,  ;md  from  which  again  they  arise  like  love  born 
fresh  from  the  morning  ocean-watera.  In  this  sleep  there 
are  many  depths  of  the  level  breathing  ;  the  child's,  which 
scarcely  stirs  the  surface  of  his  tiny  lake  of  breath  ;*  the 
man's,  which  goes  deeper,  but  always  according  to  justice 
and  equation.  Thus  in  the  fair  proportion  of  the  four 
terms,  we  locate  the  model  states  of  waking  and  sleep : 

*  Tbe  laws  of  tlie  diffusion  of  gasee  are  adequate  to  pradace  the 
function  ordinariJy  assigned  to  eipiration  i  but  the  motion  of  eipira- 
tioQ,  onJ  ils  constant  sarintiona,  are  ndditional  to  this  function,  and 
to  be  looked  upon  as  livinglr-mEchanical,  or,  in  otlier  words,  psychiral 
ptienomena.  Mureoier,  the  chemical  impregnation  of  the  air  with 
the  breath,  is  a  different  thing,  both  in  regard  to  space  or  eitenaloii, 
ir  permanence,  frnni  Che  Tital  impregnation  of  the  air  with 
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uven-miadedne^s,  which  givea  all  things  their  places,  and 
is  the  ever-vigilant  balance  of  the  eoul ;  and  evea-bodied- 
nesB,  which  lays  us  along  under  our  happy  coverlets,  and 
makes  our  slumber  as  Btill  sa  our  good  conscience.  This 
state  is  the  rare  complement  of  lop-sided  pleaaurea  and 
duties;  of  the  swoons  of  delirious  sense,  and  the  trances  of 
the  ascetic  soul :  and  he  breathes  beat  who  most  comptetely 
enjoys  it. 

We  have  now  seen  how  fully  the  breathing  is  inhabited 
by  the  living  powers,  and  how  our  breasts  heave  with  oar 
natures  and  our  minds ;  in  other  words,  how  the  facolties 
of  the  soul  go  up  and  down  through  the  arches  of  respira- 
tion. We  have  seen  what  a  thread  of  human  life  cooraes 
through  the  actions  of  the  lungs,  and  by  them  is  transferred 
to  the  organs.  One  function  then  of  the  lungs  consiats  in 
equating  the  body  with  the  soul,  and  monientaneously 
keeping  up  the  equation.  But  these  organs  produce  also 
the  momentaneoua  connexion  between  the  psychical  and 
corporeal  frames.  For  if  it  ia  they  that  give  motion  to 
every  organ ;  that  attract  material  sense  from  the  world 
towards  the  head ;  that  represent  all  emotions,  passions, 
and  imaginations,  and  give  tbem  to  the  body;  and  by  their 
power  of  station  are  the  footstool  of  thought  and  will,  first 
sabmiaaion  to  which  they  likewise  embody ;  if  it  Is  they 
that  sleep  with  sleep  and  that  wake  with  waking ;  again, 
if  it  ia  they  that  prepare  the  body  by  a  model  agency  for 
every  action ;  and  fiirthermore,  that  draw  down  the  real 

motions :  tor  the  mnterinl  breath  falls  ia  dregs  which  booq  pasB  iar»j, 
while  the  meatsl  breath  eodores,  we  linaH  not  hov  long :  for  u  the 
poet  aayi  of  the  Foram,— 

"  Still  the  eloquent  air  burns,  breathes  with  Cicero." 
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spirit  of  the  brain  into  the  body,  or,  in  other  words,  pump 
118  out  of  our  spiritual  reiervoirs ; — then  it  follows  that  it 
is  t!ie  lungs  which  physically  connect  the  organism  witL 
its  animating  aoul.  And  what  connects  the  lungs  them- 
selves with  the  same  soul  is,  that  their  raovemcnta  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  brain;  whence  the  feeling  which 
we  all  have,  that  in  breathing  we  are  living. 

We  have  endeavored  throughout  this  doctrine  to  follow 
learned  Veatiges,  and  to  shew  that  knowledge,  liie  organi- 
zation, may  pass  through  "  developments :"  that  science  ia 
sometime  a  cold-hlooded  animal,  and  sees  respiration  from 
a  fishy  point  of  view,  as  is  the  case  with  the  exiKting 
physiology,  whose  doctrine  lies  motionless  in  the  seas  of 
knowledge,  and  without  proper  breathing  takes  in  and 
gives  out  the  little  and  casual  air  which  is  dissolved  in 
the  waters.  But  it  is  time  for  the  scientific  fish  to  undergo 
another  stage,  and  putting  off  the  piscine,  to  busy  itself 
witli  warm-blooded  motions.  And  finally  the  fish  must 
become  a  man,  and  derive  the  pulmonary  motions  from 
another  kind  of  warmth,  which  in  old  wisdom  is  the  Soul. 
This  will  be  something  practical  in  the  doctrine  of  "  deve- 
It^ment." 

For  BSBurcdly  the  lungs  give  our  bodies  a  series  of 
Endowments  which  are  not  animal ;  comparative  anatomy 
sheds  no  light  upon  these,  unless  you  reckon  the  anatomy 
of  the  soul  in  the  series  of  the  comparisons.  And  this 
leads  us  to  speak  again  of  the  lungs  as  space-makers ;  a 
function  of  which  we  are  so  jealous,  that  if  we  be  confined 
in  breath,  or  restraint  put  npon  the  chest, — arms,  legs,  and 
every  muscle  fight  with  convulsive  energy  against  the 
oppressor.  For  human  liberty  is  doubly  grounded,  ia  the 
body,  and  in  the  suul.  And  in  the  body,  the  liberty,  by 
virtue  of  the  airy  and  opinionated  lungs,  is  given  attrac- 
Lvely  to  every  organ,  as  we  shewed  before.     Thus  each 
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facuUy  has  its  proper  size,  or  liberty,  which  is  the  air  it 
breathes ;  and  if  it  has  it  not,  it  dies.  Breathing  makes 
the  living  body  higgler  than  the  corpse.  Sense  makes  the 
body  roomy  enough  for  a  lustier  exereise  of  powers.  The 
passions  diUto  it  to  the  Mope  Bud  size  of  public  strife. 
Thought  again  diminishes  it,  because  thought  doea  miracles 
in  minimis,  and  alters  worlds,  if  need  be,  from  the  tlirone 
of  poverty,  or  from  examples  radiant  through  dungeon- 
walls.  But  free  thought,  by  the  blee»ing  of  God,  is  a 
liberty  beyond  liberty.  In  truth  each  faculty,  and  each 
fixed  opinion,  spaces  the  body  to  suit  its  own  play ;  whence 
sects  and  parties  wear  their  very  bodies  for  liveries,  and 
are  dry  or  juicy,  liberal  w  stinted,  sensual  or  spirited, 
according  to  the  openness  that  their  tenets  put  into  their 
lungs,  and  their  lungs  into  their  livers  and  frames. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  cause  of  the  first 
breath,  as  thoug-h  it  had  not  the  same  cause  as  all  the 
breaths,  being  derivable  from  no  other  source  than  the 
motion  of  the  organic  mind  in  the  head.  To  be  bom  alive, 
is  to  be  bom  with  a  germ  of  mind  related  worldwarda  ;  to 
have  such  a  spark,  is  to  have  a  rhythmical  motion  of  the 
brain  directed  bodywards,  which  motion  cannot  subsist  or 
be  promoted  without  a  seconding  rhythmical  action  of  the 
lungs.  There  is  no  need  of  any  other  principle  than  the 
harmony  of  the  lungs  with  the  brain  to  account  for  the  first 
act  of  breathing,  which  in  fact  is  the  beginning  of  our  life. 
We  take  the  first  breath  because  we  choose,  and  we  take 
the  ten  thousandth  for  the  same  reason ;  and  when  we  do 
not  choose,  as  in  sleep,  it  is  as  if  we  did,  because  ftovi- 
dence  backs  our  wills  with  similar  wills  of  His  own,  then 
called  souls,  which  fill  up  our  intervals,  and  make  our  liveB 
coherent.*     Before  all  enc|uiries  into  the  causes  of  begin- 
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body,  there  stanil  two  inexorable  axioma : 
'1.  The  Boul ;  and,  2.  The  conBentaneouaness  between  it 
and  the  body.  After  this,  the  cKplanation  of  any  given 
first  effect,  as,  e.g.,  breathing,  lies  in  onr  knowledge  of  the 
functionB  of  the  effect,  which  account  for  our  using  it. 
The  argument  of  the  human  body  is  lilte  the  body,  living; 
or  every  pbyaiological  prohlem  may  be  put  thus:  Why 
does  the  soul  do  so  and  so  ? 

Before  conchiding,  we  revert  (p.  90)  for  a  moment  to 
the  statical  function  of  the  lungs,  to  remark  how  theaa 
OTgaua  distribute  life  into  strata.  The  \Tilgar  call  the 
lungs  Ughia,  and  so  they  are;  for  the  belly  gives  us 
gravity  and  links  us  to  the  ground,  but  the  lungs  give  us 
levity,  and  lift  us  towards  the  air.  Erectness  of  attitude 
(p.  OD)  begins  in  the  chest;  we  give  ourselves  the  airs  by 
which  we  strut,  iirst  in  the  breaths  and  last  in  the  muscles. 
The  second  power  of  erectness  ia  flight,  such  as  we  see  in 
birds  and  insects,  which  conspire  with  the  air  so  well,  be- 
cause their  bonea  and  tissues  are  open  to  it;  besides  which 
they  can  rarefy  the  air,  both  by  their  heat,  and  by  the 
cupping  action  of  their  powertiil  muscles  upon  the  closed 
cavities  of  the  frame.  Their  feathers  too  are  outward  air 
cells,  answering  to  the  universality  of  their  lungs  within. 
Man  aeems  heavy  compared  with  tho  swallows  and  the 
.  Yet  with  faiths  for  his  second  lungs  and  sciences 
I  wings,  he  is  the  lightest  of  the  tribes ;  and  if  he 
chained  to  the  ground  now,  it  is  because  these,  hi* 
lives,  have  not  been  admitted  into  his  bonea.  His  lungs, 
which  may  hang  in  the  air  (p.  90),  are  a  prophecy  that 

oerehmm  and  cercbellom.  For  tbeir  breathing  msy  be  either  inTolnu- 
rolutitar;.  Jn  this  respect  the;  cambinr  in  a  single  organ  the 
funotiona  of  the  secidental  and  permaneat  life,  or  of  the  nill  and  the 
natnro  (p.  oH).  Thej-  therefore  cement  the  bond  between  the  two 
bnlna  bj  a  marriage  of  their  motions  in  the  body. 
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his  body,  and  bodies  of  hia  body,  may  be  nimiUrly  sus- 
pended. For  what  are  bis  lungs  but  a  balloon  corded 
down  into  his  flesh,  of  which,  when  fully  inflated  by  the 
spirit,  his  body  is  the  car  ?  The  earth  belongs  to  the 
human  lungs  as  birthright  and  natural  ^ft ;  they  are 
"  tied"  to  have  it.  The  ocean  belongs  to  the  human  lungs 
by  the  held  breath  of  the  diver,  who  ia  at  once  the  fisher- 
man and  the  fish.  The  air  belongs  to  the  human  lungs  by 
want,  prophecy  and  science;  by  the  leading  of  Him  who 
has  ascended  already,  and  trod  the  liglitnesa  of  tlie  crystal 
climes.  The  spirit  belongs  to  the  human  longs,  by  their 
sails  filled  with  every  sense,  passion  and  thought ;  by  the 
trances  of  man,  wfaich  are  above  the  air,  and  by  the  breadth 
of  the  supernal  life,  which  does  not  disdain  the  concurrence 
of  the  lungs.  And  peace  and  greater  powers  than  these 
belong  to  them  in  all  and  through  all,  as  the  gift  of  God, 
who  breathes  his  blessings  upon  liis  chosen. 

It  is  good  to  look  to  the  ordinary  language  of  manldild, 
not  only  for  the  attestation  of  natural  truths,  but  for  tbdr 
suggestion,  because  common  sense  transfers  itself  spon- 
taneously inio  language,  and  conmiou  sense  in  every  age 
is  the  groimd  of  the  truths  which  can  possibly  be  revealed 
to  it.  If  there  be  no  common  sense  to  welcome  a  truth, 
that  truth,  however  vivid,  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  tie 
raind.  It  is  of  no  use  to  speak  it.  If  we  set  our  ideas  of 
the  lungs  before  the  glass  of  language,  they  receive,  to  say 
the  least,  a  cordial  welcome.  For  undoubtedly  most  of  the 
words  expressive  of  life,  are  borrowed  by  analogy,  either 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  its  organ  the  lungs.  Thus  anima- 
tion ie  the  Latinized  form  of  breathing ;  an  animal,  a  living 
creature,  is  a  breathing  creature ;  an  animated  body  is  a 
breathing  body  ;  the  soul  also  is  an  aninm,  a  breath  ;  the 
mind  or  disposition  is  an  animus,  also  a  wind  or  breath ; 
we  receive  inspirations,  which  are  the  breathings  in  of  high 
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influencea ;  we  have  aapIrationB  therefrom,  which  are  our 
voluntary  breathings  back  after  the  good  which  has  been 
shewn  to  us;  we  are  spirits,  that  is  again  to  say  breaths 
or  attractions  towards  one  Eternal  Object  who  through 
our  finite  organism  draws  us  to  Himself.  Finally  we  read 
of  the  breath  of  life  that  was  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of 
OUT  first  parents,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  Now  we 
lutve  attempted  to  shew  that  these  phrasea  are  nature's 
own  analogies ;  that  the  fiinctions  of  the  lungs  are  so 
identified  with  that  motion  which  ia  the  representative  of 
life,  that  life  cannot  be  imaged  save  in  words  borrowed 
from  tho  lungs  and  their  august  ministrations.  In  this 
respect  I  trust  to  have  the  whole  of  the  depositories  of  past 
truth  and  genius,  the  old  wives,  upon  my  side,  which  will 
atone  for  the  absence  of  others,  because  there  are  no  better 
beginnings  of  physiology  than  these  old  wives'  tales.  Most 
of  them  are  point  blank  true,  and  will  come  out  more  and 
more  as  they  are  wanted,  constituting  in  time  the  last 
novelties  of  a  sublimely  acientifie  age. 

But  when  shall  the  theme  be  ended  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  microcosm  ?  Or  what  is  the  entire  drift  of  these 
j^olian  harmonies  let  out  upon  the  sciences  from  the  lunga'i' 
We  can  only  further  say,  without  pretending  to  a  formula, 
that  the  planet-air  is  the  double  of  the  lung-air.  For  in 
the  human  sphere  the  viscera  stand  as  tj-eea  with  the  lungs 
tar  leaves,  and  quiet  absorption  subsists  in  this  vegetable 
degree.  But  furthermore,  the  superincumbent  lung-air 
presses  down  upon  the  vitola,  whence  the  physics  and  me- 
chanics of  the  atmosphere  run  parallel  with  those  of  the 
lungs.  But  again,  the  lung-air  has  its  system  of  winds, 
beginning  wheneesoever  the  will  pleases,  and  blowing  from 
the  poles  either  of  matter  or  spirit,  love  or  hate,  passion  or 
consideration,  and  making  the  climate  of  the  ruling  state 

travel  through  the  whole  body,     Then  also  the  lung-air 
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is  ag  full  of  tLe  soul  as  the  world  is  full  of  the  sun.  And 
lastly  our  little  atiaoapliere  in  motion,  like  the  great  at- 
raospberc,  ruba  our  atoma  against  each  other  everywhere 
with  electric  rustle  and  collision,  and  by  its  congenial  iriC' 
tione  magnetizes  the  assembled  part?,  and  they  open  the 
cases  of  the  life-gems.  But  for  the  rest,  the  voice  would 
ceaae  to  apeak  before  these  truths  are  exhausted  that  chant 
themselves  up  from  the  deep  well  of  the  lungs.  For  ever 
and  anuu  as  we  listen  we  hear  a  more  inward  chorus. 

At  least  we  have  seen  that  the  body  lives  in  alternatioo ; 
thut  the  voluntary  moments  of  the  machine  arc  the  breatU- 
ingH ;  that  thus  time  is  meted  out  in  our  frames,  and  we 
are  introduced  as  finished  clocks  of  time  into  a  world  of 
time — of  measured  changes.  So  it  is  thai  we  are  tuned  to 
the  universe,  which  exhibits  the  same  play  in  its  flimituies 
through  all  their  fortunes.  And  so  it  is  that  we  are  fitted 
to  our  place  in  humanity,  which  expands  and  contracts 
from  epoch  to  epoch,  from  idea  to  idea,  Iron)  institution  to 
institution.  All  things  are  as  cycles  of  not  an  unending 
but  an  ever-during  providential  change.  Their  existence 
iu  time  conaista  in  their  motion  and  change.  Merely  sub- 
sisting without  moving  onwards,  would  involve  their  rejec- 
tion into  the  rear,  among  the  shadows  of  the  past.  They 
live  in  the  present  by  breathing  as  the  universe  is  breath- 
ing. Moreover  all  thinga  have  their  own  space,  their 
means  of  liberty,  the  play-gronnd  of  their  being.  And  the 
wonder  of  the  body  lies  in  this,  that  it  brings  man  into  the 
whole  order  of  the  world,  without  surprise,  because  with 
full  preparation.  If  he  is  to  be  subject  to  day  and  night, 
there  is  day  and  night  already  written  upon  his  members ; 
half  his  moments  are  a  rest,  even  when  work  and  thought 
are  iu  their  fullest  power  ;  his  aims  and  ilesirea  have  their 
gay,  fresh  morning,  their  high-flown  noon,  dubious  twi- 
light, meditative  evening,  and  night  of  cessation  or  repose. 
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If  he  is  to  ride  in  the  trwn  of  the  fourfold  seasonB,  the 
reins  which  direct  the  procession  pass  through  his  own 
soul  and  ayatem ;  he  finds  that  there  is  a.  season  tor  all 
things  human ;  that  the  body  has  its  spring,  of  refining 
delight  and  happiness ;  its  good  euninier ;  its  fruitful  au- 
tumn ;  its  winter,  whether  of  needful  test,  or  unhappy 
torpidity  ;  and  this,  on  the  minute  scale  of  liours  as  well  as 
n  the  circle  of  the  threescore  years  nnd  ten.  If  he  is  to 
live  in  the  revolutions  of  hia  own  societies,  his  mind  and 

'  body  are  still  at  home,  for  they  themselves  are  nothing  but 
revolutions.  And  if  ho  is  to  die — to  expire  at  last — does 
he  not  die  in  his  atoms,  and  expire  many  times  every 
Luute  during  his  longest  life ;  and  carelessly  lets  go  his 
breath  after  each  inspiration,  secure  that  the  outward  and 
inward  powers  are  ordered  to  revive  him  from  the  fast  em- 
brace of  this  mimic  death.  So  he  is  a  genuine  part  of  the 
series  of  nature  ;  a  true  heir  of  time  ;  a  life  depending  on 
variety ;  a  moving  accident  of  progreaa ;  a  being  of  alter- 
nate cycles  ;  one  to  whom  nothing  is  alien  that  happens  or 
can  happen  in  the  wide  creation.  This  is  owing  to  hia 
body  first,  and  subsequently  to  hia  mind.     The  lungs  are 

,  the  divine  pravislon  which  introduces  and  accommcidates 

■  him  to  the  world  of  change. 

Let  us  then  end  by  translating  the  lungs  into  thought 
and  humanity.  Every  principle  haa  a  first  name  by  which 
we  lisp  it  in  material  representations,  first  it  ia  an  indi- 
vidual thing ;  next  a  being  with  relations ;  and  at  last  it 
figures  among  the  grand  ends  of  existence.  The  world 
and  man  are  the  aarae  principles,  translated,  as  they  rise 
from  the  ground,  into  other  atmospheres,  or  into  more  and 
more  universal  languages.  Form  in  the  lowoai  degree, 
means  life  in  the  second,  and  love  in  the  third,  and  intel- 
lect in  the  highest ;  terras  and  things  which  are  very 
'se,  and  yet  but  one  principle,  full  of  r 
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shewing  its  face  through  ditFeront  windows  of  the  universe. 
The  soul,  an  inhabitant  of  all  lieights  and  climates,  ad- 
dresses the  tongue  of  each  to  the  creatures  of  the  Baine ; 
and  one  word  is  a  brain,  another  the  lunga,  and  so  on 
through  the  hieroglyphical  polyglot  of  the  body.  Every 
syllable  there  has  its  mission,  to  make  mind,  to  support 
mind,  and  to  alter  it.  Good  is  the  interpreter  of  the  whole, 
and  truth  is  the  interpretation. 

What  now  are  the  lungs  ?  They  are  a  yawning  hollow 
in  the  top  of  the  man,  the  aides  of  which  cayem  are  alive. 
The  world  enters  them  bodily.  Tendency  to  vacuum, 
which  nature  abhors,  is  their  spirit.  They  draw  us  out 
into  more  than  we  are,  and  we  shrink  back  as  nearly  as 
we  can  into  oar  old  dimensions.  Reluctant  vegetation 
ceases  as  they  open,  and  life  is  bom,  crying.  They  are 
an  engine  added  to  the  body,  under  whose  draw  it  becomes 
progressive,  and  every  space  therein  is  enlarged,  to  take 
in  more,  and  to  live  more.  They  pull  open  all  the  solids, 
that  all  the  fluids  may  enter  them ;  and  strain  every  nerve 
and  bloodvessel  into  fresh  activities  and  virtues.  They 
give  room  and  airiness  to  the  inward  parts,  and  set  them 
to  work  in  a  daily  larger  sphere.  Now  these,  in  altered 
phrase,  are  also  the  fiinctions  of  the  understanding  mind, 
which  as  it  is  opened,  ahews  and  causes  new  wants,  and 
new  wills  and  ways.  Our  wants  are  so  many  threatened 
vacua,  according  to  the  form  of  which,  we  open  to  the  prea- 
aure  of  the  truth,  whether  of  nature  o 
necessity  to  be  more  and  better  thai 
disBatisfaction  in  which  we  live  and  move,  is  the  germ  of 
understanding ;  it  is  the  w^ant  which  can  never  he  done, 
but  is  to  breathe  and  ponder  on  through  incessant  ages. 
The  understanding,  like  the  lungs,  is  no  wind,  or  shadow, 
but  the  substantive  power  and  voice  of  all  our  wants,  call- 
ing us  away  to  larger  lives  and  finer  occupations.     It  is 


f  of  heaven.     The 
I  we  are,  the  divine 
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the  consciousness  of  our  position,  and  of  how  to  change  it ; 
the  solemn  claim  of  the  future  on  the  present ;  the  bexjk- 
oning  of  the  universe  to  the  atom,  to  come  up  among 
the  stars. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  lungs,  this  is  the  mind  which 
they  carry,  but  mathematically  speaking,  what  are  the 
powers?  Millions  of  vesicles  make  one  lung;  greater 
millions  of  lungs  figured  afresh  make  one  humanity.  Here 
they  are  want  again  ;  first,  physical  wants,  necessities,  the 
iron  understandings  which  are  the  mothers  of  inventions ; 
the  looms  and  hammers  which  must  ever  ply,  or  we  lapse 
into  nakedness  and  starvation.  Second,  and  based  upon 
the  first,  all  the  necessities  of  public  progress  which  strain 
and  distress  the  time ;  domestic,  political,  social  and  spiri- 
tual understandings ;  which  shew  us,  in  bold  imagination, 
ideal  commonwealths,  built  all  of  white  justice,  and  bid  us 
strive,  although  we  die,  to  reach  them ;  Utopian  societies, 
lovely  and  reciprocal,  peaceful  in  the  length  of  a  redder 
sunshine,  in  plains  beyond  our  travels'  strength ;  our  own 
and  the  world's  infancy,  painted  with  agonizing  truth  upon 
the  stormy  skies  of  manhood,  or  the  dark  cope  of  age ;  and 
with  no  desponding  voice  command  us  to  be  bom  again. 
These  are  signs  and  warnings,  portents,  or  promises,  in 
every  understanding;  there  is  no  speech  or  language 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard ;  attracting,  commanding, 
or  threatening,  to  one  and  the  same  intent ;  and  airy  or 
cloudy  though  they  be,  they  stand  in  the  breath  of  the 
eternal. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ASSIMILATION    AND   ITS  ORGANS. 


Organized  beings  grow  from,  and  subsist  upon,  matter 
b  tift  •»Cd  of    which  is  extraneous  to  themselves,  and  the  fitting  of  this 
fU^  oLjiftofw!^  matter  for  the  purposes  of  their  lives,  constitutes  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  in  a  wide  sense.    In  the  human  body,  the 
^  «^»*^**^M'nmmediate  end  of  digestion  is  the  blood,  which  is  the  foun- 
c«*ut..<«>  SMt^  tain  or  beginning  of  the  whole  solid  fabric.     The  food,  on 
/wwiE*-^*-*^       the  other  hand,  is  the  matter  to  be  digested — to  be  con- 
verted into  blood.     Looking  then  at  the  food  as  the  one 
end,  and  at  the  blood  as  the  other,  and  noting  the  marked 
difference  between  the  two,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  a 
long  chain  of  means  is  necessary  before  the  one  can  become 
the  other.     Where  the  diversity  is  great  between  any  two 
things,  their  assimilation  must  be  proportionately  gradual, 
and  their  reconcilement  gently  successive ;  and  the  pas- 
sage which  either  of  them  describes  on  its  way  to  the 
other,  will  probably  have  many  joints,  and  lead  about 
through  strange  turnings  to  an  unexpected  union.     Such 
is  the  case  with  the  food  itself,  and  especially  with  the 
portions  of  it  that  are  introduced  as  chyle  into  the  sangui- 
neous current.     Digestion,  therefore,  and  its  organs,  pre- 
sent us  with  a  new  element  in  our  studies  of  organization ; 
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with  the  element  of  a  series  pervading  the  body ;  in  this 
case,  a  series  terminating  in  the  bloud,  and  recommencing 
from  the  blood ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  powers  of  aeriea 
or  gradualneas,  with  the  notion  of  assimilation,  or  the  liken- 
ing of  one  thing  to  another  through  o  auccesBion  of  changes 
occurring  in  a  certain  order,  and  exhibiting  a  play  of  har- 
monious differences  and  increasing  likenesses  running  with- 
out a  break  through  the  whole.  Let  us  then  bear  in  mind 
for  the  present,  that  successive  series,  and  successive  assi- 
milation, are  the  meaning  of  the  digestive  act,  and  that 
these  apply  to  the  digestive  orgajis,  as  well  as  to  the  di- 
gestive objects   or  the   alimentary  substances  which  we 

Let  UB  also  remark  in  the  preliminaries,  that  if  the  aub-  a^»it»- 
stances  of  the  external  world  were  not  inherently  adapted^.^^  ^tj* 
for  our  Bustenaneo,  the  possibility  of  any  series  of  changes^      . 
harmonizing  them  with  our  physical  system,  would  be  cut 
off  (  so  that  in  the  very  fact  of  digestion  we  find  a  co- 
ordained  fitness  between  man  and  nature.     This  we  detect 
in  all  things  the  more  and  the  better  we  look  for  it.     It  is 
a  well  of  truth  to  draw  upon  in  the  scienees,  and  especially 
iu  human  physiology. 

We  have  said  that  organizations  depend  for  growth  and  Iwu  ^UfJr 
maintenance  upon  materials  extraneous  to  themselves,  anddt^  a, 
this  is  equally  troe  of  the  vegetable  as  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. There  is  however  a  difference  between  the  methods 
of  nutrition  in  the  two  cases.  The  plant  or  tree  is  fixed  by 
its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  imbibes  at  their  extremities  the 
nutritious  juiees ;  it  is  imprisoned  in  a  particular  spot,  and 
its  supplies  depend  upon  the  fertility  of  a  very  limited  area ; 
although  by  its  leaves  it  extends  into  the  moveable  atmo- 
sphere, and  at  the  summit  of  its  powers  begins  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  principle  of  locomotion.  In  the  animal, 
on  the  other  hand,  motion  is  the  pedestal  of  life;  the  pillars 


which  support  it  are  engines  of  moyement,  and  the  ground 
under  it  is  fluid ;  its  roots  also  are  tiimed  inwardsj  collected 
and  Associated,  and  conBtitute  repositories  or  atomacha,  into 
which  alimentary  substances  are  carried  by  proper  animal 
actions.  The  range  and  freedom  of  animal  existence  im- 
mensely excel  the  strait  security  of  the  lower  nature;  the 
precarious  income  of  lile  is  far  better  than  the  small  cer- 
tainties of  vegetation.  Thus  while  the  stately  tree  sub- 
sists on  a  few  square  yards  of  earth,  the  annual  which  it 
shades,  and  the  bird  that  lodges  in  ita  branches,  choose 
■their  food  from  wide  districts,  and  are  only  confined  by  the 
barriers  of  nature,  as  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  the  limitB 
of  the  climate.  Moreover  the  vegetable,  with  few  excep- 
tions, draws  its  sap  from  the  underground, — from  the  dark 
scurf  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  whereas  the  animal  takes  its 
nutrient  juices  from  among  the  children  of  air,  light,  and 
motion ;  from  the  succulent  topa  and  fruits  of  nature ;  from 
the  results  of  an  elaborate  previous  digestion  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  the  plant,  or  even  the  animal  frame  itself. 

J^  ,  Much  more  are  these  superiorities  true  of  man  phyai- 
cally,  or  rather  of  the  physical  man  considered  as  a  mem- 

W-ber  of  society ;  for  apart  from  society  man  is  not  a  man, 
but  the  most  destitute  of  animals ;  an  animal  without  in- 
stincts ;  with  a  germ  of  reason  never  to  be  expanded ;  with 
wants  never  to  he  known  to  himself, — never  to  serve  as 
ends  of  action :  his  intellect,  a  sad  surmise  of  a  false  destiny 
and  lost  estate ;  his  jawa,  hands  and  limbs  embruted  and 
maimed  in  the  attempt  to  awaken  his  dead  mother,  nature, 
and  in  contesting  his  mights  with  his  fellow- creatures,  the 
beasts,  Man,  however,  as  in  this  lata  age  we  are  to  ob- 
serve him, — man  as  the  unit  of  society,  is  infinitely  more 
locomotive  than  any  animal  in  its  natural  condition,  and  as 
all  men  are  travellers  either  by  proxy  or  in  person,  each 
as  a  centre  can  draw  his  supplies  from  all.     The  human 
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home  has  one  iiniTOrsol  season,  and  one  im'iveraal  climate. 
The  produce  of  every  zone  and  month  is  for  the  board 
where  toil  is  compensated  and  industry  refreshed.  For 
man  alone,  the  universal  animal,  can  wield  the  powers  of 
fire,  the  universal  element,  wfaerehy  seasons,  latitudea  and 
altitudea  are  levelled  iato  one  genial  temperature;  nay, 
whereby  every  spot  may  in  time  bear  its  han-eat  of  men, 
and  conbibute  its  proper  merchandize  to  even  the  poorest 
brother  of  the  social  table.  Man  alone  can  command  the 
architecture  that  will  hold  the  domestic  hearth,  and  on  the 
ineWtable  model  of  his  own  frame,  build  a  house  in  which 
he  can  use,  and  yet  shut  out,  the  universe  and  its  atmo- 
spheres. And  man  alone,  that  is  to  say,  the  social  mani^«* 
alone,  can  want,  and  duly  coneeire  and  invent,  that  wliieh  iu  t 
IB  digestion  going  forth  info  nature  as  a  creative  art, 
namely,  Cookery,  which  by  recondite  prooesaes  of  division 
and  combination,  by  cunning  varletieH  of  shape,  by  the 
insinuation  of  subtle  flavors ;  by  (ancturinga  with  precioua 
epice  as  with  vegetable  flames  ;  by  fluids  extracted  and 
added  again,  absorbed,  dissolving,  and  surrounding ;  by  the 
discovery  and  cementing  of  new  amities  between  different 
Bnbstanc«s,  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  nature ;  by  the  old 
truth  of  wine,  and  the  reasonable  order  of  service  ;  in  short, 
by  the  superior  unity  which,  it  produces  in  the  eatable 
world ;  also  by  a  new  birth  of  feelings,  properly  termed 
convivial,  which  run  between  food  and  friendship,  and 
make  eating  festive ;  all  through  the  conjunction  of  our 
Promethean  with  our  culinary  fire ; — raises  up  new  powers 
and  species  of  food  to  the  humaji  frame ;  and  indeed  per- 
forms by  machinery  a  part  of  the  work  of  assimilation ; 
enriching  the  sense  of  taste  with  a  world  of  profound  ob- 
jects :  and  making  it  the  refined  participator,  percipient 
ajid  stimulus  of  the  most  exquisite  operations  of  digestion. 
Man  then    as  the  universal  eater,  enters  from  his  own  4- s. 


faculties  into  the  natural  viands,  and  gives  them  a  social 
form,  and  thereby  a  thousand  new  aromas  answering  to  as 
many  possihie  tastes  in  his  wonderful  constitution ;  and 
therefore  hia  food  ia  as  different  from  that  of  animals  in 
quality,  as  it  is  plainly  different  in  quantity  and  resource. 
How  wise  should  cot  reason  become  in  comparison  with 
instinct,  in  order  to  our  making  a  right  use  of  so  vast  an 
apparatus  of  nutritioTi  I  la  it  surprizing  if  the  prodigy  of 
human  digestion  too  often  sinks  into  a  perverse  develop- 
ment, or  if  diseases  that  happen  never  to  simple  animals, 
are  engendered  in  the  course  of  the  indefinite  appetites  of 

i_oJ«W»-      ^  controversy  that  may  one  day  he  of  importance,  and 
'  Lt>  rt.  '^^"^'^  ^"■^  seem  co6val  with  history,  req^aires   a  passing 

1^  mention  while  we  are  speaking  of  human  food.  It  has 
been  held  by  many  individuals,  and  even  by  sects,  that 
vegetable  substancBB  are  our  natural  and  proper  aUment, 
and  that  our  taste  for  the  flesh  of  animals  is  an  acquired 
and  a  morbid  appetite,  the  gratification  of  which  unmans 
us  in  our  better  part,  aggravates  whatever  is  low  and  fierce 
in  our  characters,  and  discourages  our  highest  and  gentlest 
affections,  and  our  calmest  reasons.  As  to  what  may  be 
natural  to  man,  the  argument  is  suspect.  An  old  iiritcr 
has  pithily  remarked,  that  "  many  things  which  would  be 
preternatural  in  a  natural  state,  are  natural  enough  in  the 
preternatural  state  in  which  wc  live  at  present."  Human 
nature  indeed  is  always  changing  by  its  own  act  and  deed, 
— by  its  own  choice  of  change  ;  and  no  change  in  which 
it  concurs  is  to  it  artificial,  but  it  remains  human  nature 
still.  The  career  of  mankind  is  a  line  and  ch^n  of  now 
human  nattu^s,  and  nothing  is  so  natural  to  us  now  as 
artifice  itself.  For  the  rest,  experienced  anatomists  and 
physiologists,  reasoning  from  the  teeth,  and  from  the  com- 
parative properties  of  the  intestinal  tube,  its  length,  and 
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10  forth,  are  confident  that  tbe  humaa  being  is  omnivorous,  i»)k 
and  they  have  tbe  hiatorical  and  geographical  fact,  if  not»,j. 
the  right,  upon  their  aide.     There  seems  to  be  a  series  ofmiK 
idiments  required  by  the  diflerent  races  from  the  equator 
to  tbe  pole  ;  the  vegetable  predominating  at  the  equator, 
and  running  by  a  lessening  scale  down  the  sides  of  the 
globe  ;  the  animal  commencing,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  the 
poltti"  end,  and  likewise  running  by  a  lessening  scale,  modu- 
lated according  to  climates,  towards  its  minimum  in  the 
torrid  zones.    Thus  we  have  the  highly  baked  white  meats 
of  India  passing  through  long  gradations  to  the  raw  red 
flesh  and  blubber*  of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  and  again  by  a 

*  Althoagb  fatty  substsnces  Eccm  to  be  taken  in  cold  climfltea  upon 
the  principle  of  auppljiog  fuel  to  the  aoimal  fire,  yet  oils  or  legetable  U^ij-e^MI 
fate  are  conBiiniEd  in  large  qnaotitiea  in  warmer  countries,  luid  eape-VJtmJ"  ti 
ciallj  in  the  enmtner  aeaaon.  The  diet  in  Italy,  foreiample,  is  largely,  "_  ■■ 
■niied  nitb  oil.    The  iiigH  zones  provide  saimal  fats  in  ahnndance,  < 

the  torrid  yield  vegetable  fata,  rich  oily  nuts,  &c. ;  and  nndouhtedly  ''*y*"" 
the  staple  of  the  soQ  is  a  kind  of  measaro  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabi- 
tmits.  In  cold  latitudes  fat  makes  beat,  and  keeps  out  cold,  Tor  a 
well-lined  skin  ia  an  important  ingredient  of  narmth,  and  ia  the  basiB 
of  warm  clothmg.  But  in  hot  parts  oily  aliment  ia  taken  upon  a  dif- 
ferent principle.  It  is  demanded  in  the  latter  case  as  a  corrective  to 
the  watery,  pungent,  acid  and  cold  things  which  are  so  refreshing  to 
theframe.  On  this  principle  it  ia  used  with  satsda,  cucombers,  &c., 
&c.  It  acta  mechaoically  or  aensationally,  communicating  its  own 
smoothness  to  the  otherwisa  irritated  stomach  and  intcstineB  ;  or  giving 
s  soothing  organic  feehng  to  the  parts,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
nervous  centres.  All  foods  have  this  contagion  in  addirioD  to  their 
other  effects  -,  they  propagate  their  own  feel  to  the  body.  The  plea- 
aurcB  of  taste  depend  partly  on  thisysei,  as  wcU  as  opon  proper  gus. 
tation  ;  thus  the  crunch  of  nuts  and  tbe  smoothness  of  cream  are  agree- 
able apart  from  the  taste.  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  demulcent 
use  of  oil  is  important  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  in  spaamodic  actions 
of  the  inteatinea.  It  is  aaid  to  have  been  remarkahlif  successful  in 
Spain  in  tbe  treatment  of  cholers,  which  involves  intestinal  insurrec- 
of  the  greatest  intensity. 
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curious  inversion,  the  highly  flavored  vegetable  dishes  of 
IndiSi  decline  in  the  same  manner  towards  the  insipid  vege- 
tahle  cookery  of  the  north.  In  the  tropics,  taste  is  the 
great  allurement,  and  cookery  there,  as  in  China  and  Hin- 
dostan,  is  in  its  most  varied  perfection  ;  in  the  frigid  zones 
hunger  is  the  predominating  sense,  and  readiness  and  quan- 
tity satisfy  it  hest.  As  measured  by  the  sense  of  taste, 
the  hot  countries  are  the  tongue  of  the  world,  delicate, 
liguriating,  fastidious,  in  which  hunger  is  near  to  thirst ; 
the  other  regions  are  the  Huccessive  portions  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  ravenous  and  void  at  last ;  little  appreciating 
quality,  but  loving  impletion.  The  tropical  man  lives 
upon  the  sun,  which  g^ves  him  its  warmth,  and  he  requires 
to  be  strongly  attracted  to  material  food ;  while  at  the 
extremities  of  the  planet  food  is  the  gross  iuel  of  life,  which 
ia  constantly  consumed  in  large  quantity,  and  must  be 
constantly  supplied. 
A  u/^  ^  What  ia  true  of  the  world  at  large  holds  equally  of  its 
countries,  which  partake  of  the  roundness  of  time  in  the 
whirl  of  the  fluent  Beasoaa.  Summer  is  our  torrid  zone, 
and  winter,  our  frigid  ;  and  we  feed  aa  Esquimaux,  in  our 
nocturnal  solstice,  and  are  as  abstemious  Hindoos  in  our 
melting  dog-days.  The  planetary  dinner-table  has  its 
various  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  plant  and  animal  and 
mineral  and  wine  are  grown  around  it  and  set  upon  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  map  of  taste  in  the  Bpherica!  appetite  of  our 
-  race.  There  is  the  great  ecliptic  of  thirst,  with  its  lesser 
(urcles,  the  path  and  parallels  of  the  burning  sun ;  and 
there  are  the  poles  of  hunger,  also  with  circles,  terminating 
in  the  equator  of  languid  appetite  and  easy  satiety.  For 
hunger  is  the  child  of  cold  and  night,  and  comes  upwards 
from  the  all- swallowing  gronnd ;  but  thirst  descends  from 
above,  and  is  horn  of  the  solar  rays.  The  fluid  and  the 
solid  are  of  inverse  genealogies,  and  different  centres,  and 
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|h^r  primordial  wants  are  as  much  opposed  as  their  sources. 
fTfairst  lives  in  the  throat,  at  the  summit  of  (he  alimentary 
I  tube ;  substantial  hunger  low  down ;  and  the  two  run  up- 
wards and  downwards,  intenuingUng  their  desires,  are 
happily  blended  in  the  storonch,  and  each  la  lost  in  each  at 
the  e^streraes.  And  so  the  man  is  solid,  or  fluid,  which 
you  please ;  the  blood,  so  liquid  in  its  veaaels,  becoraea 
bone  in  the  bones,  and  flesh  in  the  muscles ;  the  human 
form  looked  at  fi^)m  within,  is  an  ever-changing  fountain; 
seen  from  without  it  is  one  steady  crystal,  congealed  and 
unmoving,  thoogh  rolling  swiftly  still  along  the  line  of 
years. 

Let  it  however  be  observed,  that  hunger  and  thirst  are  ^^,uftA 
strong  terms,  and  the  things  themselves  are  too  feverish  f ^,j!,jf '^g 
provocations  for  civilized  man.  They  are  incompatible 
with  the  sense  of  tast^  in  its  epicureanism,  and  their  grati- 
fication is  of  a  very  bodily  order.  The  savage  man,  like  a 
boa  constrictor,  would  swallow  his  animals  whole,  if  his 
gullet  woald  let  him.  This  ia  to  cheat  the  taste  with  un- 
manageable objects,  as  thoagh  we  should  give  an  estate 
to  a  child.  On  the  other  hand  civilization,  house-building, 
warm  apartments  and  kitchen  fires,  well-stored  larders, 
and  especially  exemption  from  mde  foil,  abolish  these  ex- 
treme caricatures ;  and  keeping  appetite  down  to  a  mid- 
dling level  by  the  rote  of  meals,  and  thus  taking  away  the 
incentives  to  ravenous  haste,  they  allow  the  mind  to  tutor 
and  variegnt*  the  tongue,  and  to  substitute  the  harmonies 
and  melodies  of  deliberate  gustation  for  such  unseemly 
bolting.  Under  this  direction,  hunger  becomes  polite  ;  a 
long-drawn,  many-colored  taste  ;  the  tongue,  like  a  skilliil 
instrument,  holds  its  notes ;  and  thirst,  redeemed  from 
drowning,  rises  fiuni  the  throat  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  and 
full  of  discrimination  becomes  the  gladdening  love  of  all 
ieliciouB  flavors.     At  the  same  time  there  is  this  benefit   
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also,  tbat  we  can  always  descend  to  the  lower  condition, 
and  jind  an  ag;rceable  variety  in  tbe  plainest  fare. 
.1  ti»4wn.^  n^x-  But  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  vegetarians  (not  to  do 
J,  them  an  injustice),  although  we  accept  the  testimony  of 
the  anatomists  and  pliysiologiata,  and  the  dictation  of  facts, 
of  value  for  the  present,  yet  it  must  he  admitted  that 
it  is  not  conclusive  for  the  future ;  for  in  a  heing  mutable 
like  man,  capable  of  improvement  and  of  deterioration, 
with  power  to  alter  hia  mind,  and  therefore  hia  broins  and 
his  body,  it  ia  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  his  anatomy 
may  have  conformed  to  hia  habits,  good  or  evil.  No  doubt 
our  frames  have  changed  with  the  times  since  tho  world 
began.  Existing  customs  and  organisms  are  not  fixed 
points  to  limit  the  truth,  or  to  govern  the  future.  A  new 
appetite  for  flesh,  conceived  in  the  mind,  and  daily  grati- 
fied, and  of  consequence  daily  strengthened,  could  not  fail 
in  the  course  of  generations  to  mould  the  consumer  to  the 
desired  end ;  and  in  short  to  make  animal  food  natural  to 
the  human  constitution,  by  modifying  the  latter.  That  it 
may  fairly  he  called  natural  now,  is  evident,  for  where  is 
the  race  that  abstains  &om  desh  unless  either  religion,  or 
strict  necessity,  forbids  it  use  ?  The  question  therefore, 
like  other  administrative  questions,  is  one  of  times,  and 
wants,  and  wise  expediency.  If  by  other  Borta  of  tempe- 
rance the  members  of  society  find  their  thotights  calmed 
and  deepened,  their  senses  refined,  their  emotions  more 
constant,  powerful  and  peaceful,  it  ia  hard  to  aay  to  what 
new  sublimities  temperance  may  not  aspire;  what  fresh 
interpretations  it  may  not  assume,  or  how  it  may  not  as- 
sault the  carnivorous  man.  Every  herb  and  every  fiiiiit 
may  presently  he  for  our  meat,  aa  in  the  days  of  our  first 
parents.  In  the  meantime,  however,  man  is  strictly  and 
potently  omnivorous  ia  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  i 
mny  well  question  wlicther  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
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present  sufficiently  eompreliended  to  supply  the  varied 
qualities  of  food  which  are  necessary  for  our  support ;  for 
how  few  of  the  said  herbs  and  fiTiita  continue  to  he  eatable, 
We  csnnot  banquet  like  the  first  men,  until  we  get  hack 
the  golden  earth.  As  it  is,  the  eucroaclunent  of  drugs 
and  poisons  has  driven  our  esculenta  into  a  penfold,  and 
we  are  fortunate  if  irom  the  exceptions  to  the  kingdoms  we 
can  furnish  our  table.  ABsnredly  the  woods,  fields,  and 
gardens  must  be  nwre  humane,  whieb  no  doubt  they  are 
willing  t«  re-become ;  the  stomach  also  must  put  forth  the 
hands  of  a  more  inventive  agriculture,  before  the  vegeta- 
rian cnisaders  can  bo  allowed  to  wave  their  leaiy  flag  over 
Ae  city  of  the  cooks.  But  by  dabbling  too  mnch,  o 
Btaturely,  in  their  limping  pnltaceons  diet,  wo  should  be- 
eome  not  the  children,  but  the  abortions  of  Paradise. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  the  milk  which  ■^  t  '0 
IB  our  first  aliment, — on  aliment  certainly  human,  if  notiJ'^  j*^ 
animal, — and  which  is  the  food  prepared  by  nature  herself,'i<  -t-  ^f 
is  the  type  of  all  food  whatever:  that  it  contMns  certain-- •X'n" 
alimentitious  principles  in  combination,  which  are  Imt  re- 
peated, and  their  combination,  re- attempted,  in  the  most 
elaborate  cuisiiie.     Uia  analysis  of  the  componenta  of  the 
is,  into  oily,  eaecbarine,  and  albuminous  matter ;  and 
investigating  our  food  and  its  combinations,  he  finds 
that  hia  view  regarding  milk  is  borne  out  by  tiie  instinc- 
tive tastes  and  artificial  cookery  of  mankind.     According 
to  this,  all  our  meals  arc  but  aspirations  to  our  original 
milk.     There  may  however  be  different  analyses  of  milk 
besides  the  partly  chemical  one  he  has  mentioned,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  other  views  will  equally  com- 
port with  this  reference  of  food  to  the  lacteal  type.     We 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  idea  has  a  truth ;  it  wears  so 
organic  an  aspect,  and  takes  its  stand  with  such  powerfel 
innocence  at  the  head  of  a  science  of  alimentation.     More- 
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r/vee  nature,  the  mighty  mother,  offers  herself  breast* 
wise  to  all  her  little  natures ;  ehe  swells  in  lojidscape  and 
undulating  hill  ivith  mammary  tenderness ;  each  creation 
is  a  dug  held  Ibrth  to  a  younger  creature  ^  end  milk  is 
thus  again  a  symbol  of  the  food  and  feeing  which  are 
everywhere. 

But  let  us  pass  onwards  from  the  food  which  is  the 
matter,  to  the  fluids  which  are  the  medium,  and  to  the 
organs  which  are  the  instruments,  of  digestion.  Now  there 
is  nothing  more  general  In  animal  life  than  the  digestive 
apparatus,  because  matter  is  the  largest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
fact  in  the  material  universe.  Every  creature  which  is 
here,  must  be  made  of  something,  and  maintained  by  some- 
thing, or  must  be  landlord  of  itself.  Every  part,  and  every 
faculty,  of  every  being  inhabiting  the  planet,  must  be  duly 
clothed  and  ballasted  with  stuff  derived  from  the  earth,  or 
it  would  have  no  operation  in  the  body,  or  upon  the  body, 
much  less  upon  the  estemal  world.  Hence  the  stomach  ia 
an  organ  of  the  first  importance  to  all  mortals.  You  may 
take  away  brmn  and  nervous  system,  and  leave  their  place 
to  be  supplied  by  the  fluxions  and  imponderables  of  nature; 
yon  may  take  away  the  lungs,  and  consign  their  of&ce  to 
the  circnmambieat  lifeless  atmospheres ;  yon  may  abstract 
the  heart  with  its  blood-vessels,  and  commit  the  dull,  gluey 
circulation  to  the  almost  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  of 
affinity  that  obtain  in  vegetables  :  and  notwithstanding  all 
this,  you  may  still  have  an  animal  being  remaining.  In 
short,  there  are  animals  which  are  nothing  but  stomachs, 
but  there  are  no  animals  which  are  nothing  but  brains.  In 
the  human  race  also  the  stomach  is  of  the  same  paramount 
importance;  its  existence,  and  due  impletion,  are  the  first 
or  last  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  individual ;  they 
are  the  basis  of  humanity,  and  nothing  is  so  sublime  but  it 
rests  upon  them,  and  moat  perish  out  of  this  world  if  they 
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cease,  and  otherwise  foUow  tteir  viciasitudeB.  The  asBured 
feeding  of  the  nations,  is  a  c[Uestion  that  involves  in  its 
settlement  all  other  qucstiona,  and  postpotieB  Bublimitiee 
until  necesaities  are  complied  with.  Jewelled  gobleta  there 
are  besides,  but  thia  earthem  cup  must  be  aatisfied  before 
the  other  vesselB  of  the  man  can  begin  to  be  filled. 

The  food,  consiating  of  matters  from  the  animal,  vegeta-  Uab  *«*■ 
ble,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  ia  at  first  recdved  by  the  lips,  (,u"S*»  w- 
wbicb  present  to  it  a  more  and  more  delicately  sensitive 
surface  fiitm  their  beginning  at  the  external  skin  towards 
the  roots  of  the  teeth  ;  and  especially  where  the  sight  is 
not  employed,  it  is  apprehended  by  a  senae  of  touch  so 
gradually  fine,  as  if  touch  itself  were  passing  into  taste,  as 
the  food  is  passing  to  the  tongue.  It  ia  next  tranamitt^d 
to  the  t«eth  arranged  in  manifest  row  and  series,  What  is 
received  by  the  front  or  incisor  teeth,  is  delicately  treated, 
or  miac«d,  and  the  fine  thinga  set  free  go  at  once  to  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  ia  waiting  close  behind  to  receive 
tbem.  At  the  sides  of  the  mouth  the  molar  teeth  stand 
ready  to  grind  their  portion,  and  their  milling  aurfaccs  be- 
come more  and  more  severe  and  powerful  from  before  to 
behind ;  they  alao  are  a  distinct  seriea  of  structures,  and 
involve  a  series  of  operations ;  for  every  new  tool  has  a 
new  action.  Intermediate  between  the  mincing  and  grind- 
ing teeth  are  the  canine,  bo  large  in  carnivorous  animals, 
which  both  thrust  and  cut  the  food,  and  submit  it  to  the 
molar  action.  It  ia  good  to  believe,  that  the  juices  eepa- 
rafed  by  the  different  teeth  go  primarily  to  the  part  of  the 
tongue  alongside  those  teeth,  and  are  especially  to  the 
taste  of  that  part ;  for  the  neigborlinesa  of  the  body  is  not 
useless  but  functional. 

All  this  time  the  food  has  not  been  merely  reduced,  and  •  -lU^  ■ 
its  juices  set  free,  but  animalized  alao ;  and  this,  irom  the  Satun. 
very  porches  of  the  mouth.     Even  before  the  first  nutrient 
s2 
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fluida  are  expressed  from  it,  a  lii'ing  fluid,  the  flalira,  has 
come  out  of  the  body  to  receive  them.  There  ia  a  seriea 
of  salivary  glands  running  from  the  lips  tiiroughout  the 
tube.  The  sight  of  the  food,  the  action  of  laaBtication,  the 
pleaaanttiL'as  of  the  morMcls,  and  the  suctorial  power  of  the 
tongue,  draw  out  the  saliva  from  the  respective  glands  ia 
the  mouth,  aa  it  is  wanted  to  moiBten  the  organs,  and  to  ■ 
penetrate  and  dissolve  the  food.  Especially  do  the  emo- 
tions call  out  the  attentive  saliva,  and  the  mouth  waters 
with  appetency.  Sight  and  fancy  wherewith  it  is  full,  and 
which  it  obeys  in  the  first  place,  have  fed  it  with  anticipa- 
tory fire,  and  schooled  it  for  its  duties.  Moreover  the 
saliva  is  no  menial,  but  the  immediate  product  of  the  blood 
proceeding  to  the  head  aad  the  organs  of  the  eensos,  and  if 
not  summoned  into  the  mouth,  goes  its  course  towards  the 
bruin ;  and  being  thus  descended  from  the  blood,  and  akin 
to  the  blriod,  it  is  clearly  an  excellent  medium  between  the 
blood  and  the  new  food,  whose  finest  portions,  under  its 
guidance,  are  themselves  to  be  educated  into  blood.  The 
expressed  food  is  the  new  guest  which  ia  to  be  inaugurated 
into  the  duties  of  the  household ;  the  blood  is  the  royal 
table  itself;  the  saliva  ia  the  commissioned  master  of  the 
ordinances,  who  busies  himself  to  instruct  the  food  in  the 
laws  of  the  place,  and  in  the  conditions  of  its  hospitality. 
h.  u<*:-'»  --t  The  saliva,  lite  everything  else  in  this  system,  exhibits 
^  t^^  ttj,  a  play  of  varieties.  In  the  mouth  this  ia  manifest  t«  alL 
Do  we  not  feel  that  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  the  aaliva  is 
thin  and  trickling;  in  the  back  part,  as  it  approaches  the 
throat,  more  and  more  viscid  and  tenacious !  How  thia 
difference  in  thickening  is  produced,  we  need  not  i 
enqture,  but  may  simply  note  the  feet  of  an  orderly  se 
existing  even  in  this  small  compass. 

The  food  already  upon  the  tongue,  caired  by  the  front 
teeth,  pierced  by  the  middle  teeth,  and  ground  by  the  back 
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teeth;  also  saturated  by  the  saliva,-  affords  the  Bense  of  B*-*"^"" 
taste  to  the  sensorial  papillEe  of  the  tongue,  which  tongue-  m  ^j*M.  *i~tS4 
like  themselves,  protrude  and  exert  themselveB  to  enjoy  it; 
and  this  nimhle  member  seeks  and  suffers  the  pleasures  of 
the  time  witk  infinite  agitation  and  emotion.  What  is  the 
sense  of  taste.*  Is  it  merely  that  abstract  (hing,  an  influ- 
ence, made  of  nothing  bnt  metaphysical  motions?  Do 
tasty  substances  knock  at  the  door  of  the  organ,  and  leave 
their  names,  without  going  in  themselves  ?  It  may  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  by  anatomy  the  absorption  of  juices 
by  the  tongue,  yet  facts  shew  that  such  absorption  takes 
place.  The  sudden  recruiting  of  bodily  and  nervous  power 
by  matters  taken  into  the  system  ;  the  effect  produced  by 
wine  and  other  fluids  when  only  held  in  the  mouth ;  the 
fact  that  the  tongue  is  the  beginning  of  the  great  absorbent 
organs,  and  muat  therefore  in  consistency  begin  the  ab- 
[  sorption ;  alao  the  variously-formed  prominences  or  papilUe 
I  iqwn  the  tongue,  which  are  poorly  accounted  for  by  phy- 
T  wologists,  because  they  overlook  the  right  of  the  tongue  to 
I  that  real  sense  which  lasting  implies ;  moreover 
tlie  certainty  that  there  are  in  creation  no  abstract  influ- 
T-  impressions  unaccompanied  by  streams  of  tangible 
stuff:  all  these  reasons  establish,  that  the  tongue  enjoys  an 
antepast  of  the  food ;  drafts  its  best  essences,  recruit  tiRer 
recruit,  into  the  system,  in  union  with  the  finest  saliva ; 
and  only  sends  down  into  the  stomach  the  portions  which 
are  exhausted  for  the  mouth. 

But  current  science  tells  us,  that  there  is  no  tasting  inUi  p-"*' 

fee  tongue,  and  no  feeding  in  the  stomach,  hut  that  the(j( 

^.'inan  is  nourished  entirely  from  the  lower  belly — from  the 

intestinal  tube.     A  physiology  that  confesses  to  living  so 

roasly,    can  have  little    enjoyment  of   refined   troths, — 

l«nall  sympathy  with  the  good  things  of  the  world.     It  is 

very  servility  of  the  senses,  to  make  the  man  dine  in 
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hi^  own  kitchen  ;  to  bring  the  repast  laboriously  down  froid 
the  drawing-room  of  the  mouth  and  the  saloon  of  the  sto- 
'      niAcb,  to  the  place  of  sanded  floors  and  wooden  trencfaera. 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  taste.     For  the  reasons  stated,  ^ 
cling  to  the  upper  story,  and  the  other  opinion. 
[jLi».i>«»  9»u/>^     ■^^  ^**'*'^  *^  *''^  exliauative  feast  of  the  tongue  is  endedy 
tur  "^  ^    ^^^  ^""^  '^  prepared  for  its  next  destination,  and  an  act  of 
L_4u>..  j^,j^' swallowing  takes  place ;  the  tongue  rolls  the  morsel  haok 
into  the   pharynx,  a  chamber  intermediate  between  the 
'"^  mouth  and  the  gullet;  the  pharynx,  successively  contract- 

ing, moves  it  down  into  the  latter ;  and  this,  taking  up  the 
eontraetion,  forwards  the  hall  fijom  point  to  point,  until  it 
reaches  the  upper  or  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The 
viscid  saliva  of  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  n 
the  fluids  supplied,  or  drank,  either  sheuthe  the  food,  or 
lubricate  the  passage,  and  make  the  transmiaaion  easy, 
and  almost  spontaneoua.  Airived  at  the  entrauce  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  shut  by  a  circular  muscle,  the  food  openi 
the  latter,  and  passes  into  the  great  cavity  of  the  organ. 
The  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  is  accomplished 
with  rapidity,  yet  perchance  there  is  a  graduated  absorp- 
tion which  takes  place  mor«  swiftly  still,  and  leaves  not 
even  an  apparent  break  in  the  absorbent  function  following ; 
the  absorbent  structure. 
L  »v  «A  At  the  back  of  the  mouth,  under  ordinary  circumstances, . 
t  lt^  ^Jl^^xuT .  the  food  becomes  lost  to  our  consciousness ;  but  as  in  ths 
tongue  we  have  found  manifest  taste  with  invisible  feeding 
or  absorption,  so  here  the  matter  is  ■ 

henceforth  to  contemplate  manifest  absorption  with  a  latent 
sense  of  taste.  Generalizing  the  functions  of  the  elongated 
ports  we  are  enumerating,  wo  may  consider  that  the  fiinc- 
tion  of  taste  or  quality  reigna  throughout  it,  equally  with 
the  function  of  eating  or  quantity ;  that  to  the  alimentary 
organs,  &oia  beginning  to  end,  there  can  bo  no  substanca  _ 
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without  taste;  and  on  tlie  other  hand,  no  taste  without 
snbijttwce. 

In  the  stomach,  jadging  hy  what  there  is  done,  what  a  Eiom*c.l.  * 
scene  we  are  about  to  enter!  What  a  palatial  kitchen, and  j  ^  4^ 
more  than  TOonasterial  refectory  1  The  sipping  of  aromatic 
nectar,  the  brief  and  elegant  repaat  of  that  Apiciua,  the 
tongue,  are  Bupplanted  at  this  lower  board  by  eating  and 
drinking  in  downright  eameat.  What  a  profusion  of  covers 
(  made  and  laid  I  What  a  variety  of  solvents,  aaueea, 
and  condiments,  both  springing  up  at  call  from  the  blood, 
and  raining  down  from  the  mouth,  intc  the  natural  patiueH 
of  the  meats  I  What  a  quenching  of  desires — what  an  end 
Bnd  goal  of  the  world,  is  here  1  No  wonder ;  for  the  sto- 
!  nach  sits  for  four  or  five  aasldnons  hours  at  the  same  meal 
that  the  dainty  tongue  will  despatch  in  a  twentieth  portion 
of  the  time.  For  the  stomach  ia  hound  to  supply  the  ex- 
tended body,  while  the  tongue  wafta  only  faery  gifta  to  the 
close  and  spiritual  brain. 

The  stomach,  anatomically  speaking,  is  a  vaulted  cham-  ««.4^  ^  <^ 
I    ber  eonsiating  of  three  walla  or  coats  common  to  the  whole 
'ts  inner  wall  is  made  up  of  little  compartments 
J  placed  side  by  side,  and  which  open  into  its  cavity,  and    •'• 

I  construction  in  different  parte.  These  are  beset 
I  by  a  mesh  of  the  smallest  blood vesaels.  The  inside  of  the 
stomach  forms  a  kind  of  honeycomb  surface  crowded  with 
Uttle  mouths,  and  when  the  organ  is  roused,  red  and  turgid 
with  blood.  At  this  tune  also  numerous  little  points  or 
papillte  waken  up  upon  the  membrane,  and  bring  forth  a 
diaaoivent  liquid  termed  the  gastric  juice.  These  honey- 
comb structures  are  the  stomachs  of  the  Btomoch  ;  the  na- 
tural components  of  the  organ. 

The  muscular  coat  is  the  middle  wall  of  the  stomach,    cu. 
Its  fibres  run  circularly,  spirally,  vertically,  in  all  the 
xithings  of  stomachic  taste.     They  are  the  moving  amis 
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of  the  stomach,  which  enable  it  to  lay  hold  of  the  t 
and  to  work  and  agitate  it.     The  principle  of  the  month, 
the  jawB,  and  the  fingera,  here  ensouls  a  sheet  of  m 
tffftne,  which  extemporizes  shapes  of  every  required  variety. 
Thna  this  seemingly  simple  organ  erects  itself  into  a  tl 
sand  different  apartments,  in  each  of  which  a  peculiar 
digestion,  and  a  peculiar  assimilation,  ia  ]>roceeding.     This 
encareeration,  ensured  by  motion  in  the  human  stomach, 
the  fixed  condition  of  the  part  in  some  animals,  as  tl 
camel,  the  ox,  &e.,  in  which  one  of  the  stomachs  is  formi 
of  deep  pouchea,  lodging  the  food.     The  body-kitohen  of 
man  and  carnivorous  animals  in  levelled  away  when  the 
stomacii's  meal  is  done ;  while  the  kitchen  of  creatures- 
which  chew  the  cud,  is  a  permanent  building,  in  order  that 
eating  may  consume  the  bulk  of  their  waking  hours. 

So  much  for  the  muscular  coat  of  this  series,  whose  ac- 
tiyity  constantly  builds  the  plastic  walla  into  new  and 
ever-varying  chambers,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  place 
are  carried  on ;  for  every  passing  wrinkle  on  the  surfece  is 
a  fresh  thought  and  artifke  of  digestion  and  assimilatioii. 

Bnt  as  we  are  not  on  a  medical  quest,  let  us  hencefortb 
rather  pursue  the  food  that  is  assimilated,  and  the  organs 
which  take,  and  convey  it,  than  the  portion  which  is  re- 
jected, or  the  extensive  system  of  public  works  that  under- 
lies the  thoroughfares  of  the  human  city.  Respecting  this 
department  it  will  be  sufEcient  to  note  the  principle,  that 
aeries  governs  here  as  elsewhere ;  that  what  is  renoonced 
as  uselesB  by  the  first  cavity  becomes  the  especial  food  of 
the  second ;  that  the  leavings  of  the  second  are  the  table  of 
the  third;  and  finally  that  what  is  of  no  use  to  the  animal 
kingdom  becomes  the  support  of  the  vegetable  world.  Thus 
the  purposes  of  the  aliment  are  drawn  forth  one  by  one  in 
regular  order,  and  with  a  thrift  that  can  go  no  fiirther,  the 
last  use  retiUTis  to  the  first,  in  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  in 
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the  precious  yield  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  snpport  of  the 
animal,  which  reverts  to  the  human  hody  by  this  drcle  of 
renimciation  and  absorption. 

Let  us  now  note  the  distinct  divisions  or  joints  of  the  mw^ 
alimcQlary  tube,  which  prove  that  a  series  of  different  Siy,f^ 
digestions  and  assimilations  are  performed  therein.  Ob- 
serve the  mouth,  which  is  guarded  by  the  Upa,  and  then 
by  the  teeth,  against  any  unmeet  intrusion  of  the  food. 
This  is  the  type  of  what  takes  place  five  times  over  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  series.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the 
pharynx  and  gullet  is  analogously  guarded.  The  entrance 
to  the  stomach  is  secured  by  strong  muscular  lips,  which 
are  only  opened  hy  tie  muscular  wave  flowing  down  the 
jEsophagns,  and  playing  upon  the  wedge  of  food.  The 
exit  from  the  stomach  is  a  similar  lip  or  ring,  which  is 
likewise  opened  by  the  succefisive  action  of  the  stomach 
and  tbo  aliment.  And  so  forth.  The  cause  therefore 
which  determines  the  passage  of  the  food  from  cavity  to 
cavity,  is  that  the  first  cavity  has  assimilated  its  portion, 
and  digested  its  portion,  and  having  no  longer  any  affinity 
for  the  latter,  the  walls  contract  against  it,  and  send  it 
down  stairs,  where  it  is  received  or  wanted  by  the  next 
chamber;  which  in  tike  manner  exhauiits,  digests  and  de- 
trudes it.  In  this  wise  the  successive  digestion  by  the 
agency  of  the  successive  muscular  coats,  is  the  means  of 
sending  the  aliment  fix)m  stage  to  stage  of  its  usefid 
journey. 

In  health  however  there  is  no  intrusion  from  above 
downwards,  which  is  not  commanded  by  an  equal  attrac- 
tion from  beneath.  The  food  lies  upon  the  plate,  and  the 
man  and  the  mouth  volimtarily  take  it.  Eating  and  drink- 
ing are  quasi  voluntary  all  the  way  down  aa  in  this  first 
instance  at  the  top.  WbateveJ  violence  of  supply  is  super- 
added, is  the  answer  to  a  greater  urgency  of  demand ;  for 
h3 
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the  intestines  become  bigger  as  they  proceed,  and  more 
and  more  ritvenouB.     The  lower  belly,  hollow  by  nature, 
calls  to  the  upper  with  loud  Halloos.    But  the  conBequenoe 
of  any  force  unBolicifed  from  below,  is  Been  in  a  lively 
image  when  food  in  thrnst  down  our  throats  without  our 
consent,  in  which  case  we  cannot  BwaUow  it.     And  just 
jealous  as  the  man,  ie  the  stomach,  and  are  the  intestines, 
of  having  anything  thrust  down  their  throats.     So  food  to 
which  we  are  averse,  roiiBes  the  hostility  of  the  whole  line, 
and  is  successively  unswallowed  by  part  after  part;  1 
swallowing  in  its  finer  meanings,  blends  with  digestit 
Many  facts  proi'e  this  case,  and  also  that  a  series  of  in- 
stincts or  voices  are  located  in  the  tube,  which  command 
or  refuse  particular  aliments. 

But  the  series  of  parts  has  a  series  of  powers  whose  ex- 
r"""  |»«i-«"  istence  is  written  upon  the  forms  of  the  organs.  The 
^\  velvety  palpation  of  the  food  by  the  lips,  its  reduction  by 

the  teeth,  the  warm  squeeze  of  parts  and  juices  by  the 
tongue,  are  again  the  exemplars  of  all  the  forces  an 
tions  which  succeed  them.  There  is  however  nothing  bo 
violently  physical  in  any  other  part  of  the  tube  as  In  the 
mouth,  but  motion,  warmth,  long  delay,  incessant  working, 
and  the  semi-chemical  forces  of  certain  fluids,  perform 
changes  which  are  in  reality  far  m.ore  sweeping,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  rude  ageJicy.  Nevertheless  from  tha 
stomach  the  muscular  powers  and  opposing  surfaces  become 
more  forcible  and  urgent,  and  thrash  out  the  last  grain 
from  the  chaff  with  somewhat  of  indignant  exasperation. 
As  the  point  of  this  series  of  muscular  forces  there  ij 
corresponding  series  of  solvent  fluids.  These  are  the 
wheels  of  the  digestive  chariot,  carrying  its  passengers 
either  inwards  as  food,  or  outwards  as  drainage,  for  ibod 
and  drainage  are  the  same  problem  applied  to  two  differ- 
ent worlds,  the  animal  and  the  vegetable,  and  constipatioi 
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whether  in  a  town  or  an  individual,  whether  in  gut  or  in 
sewer,  is  a  limit  to  the  circle  of  nutrition.  Now  of  all  the 
solvent  and  locomotive  fluids,  the  saliva,  so  called  from  its  _^  , 
salty  properties,  is  the  head  and  the  type.  It  is  the  vehicle 
and  the  flux  of  the  particlea  which  it  liberates  from  the 
fix>d.  Theae  it  dilutes,  softens  and  diaaolves ;  draws  forth 
tbeir  essences ;  all^s  them,  into  suitable  forms ;  sheaths 
the  latter,  and  enables  them  to  glide  through  the  porett 
which  carry  them  to  their  destination  in  the  chyle  or  the 
blood.  These  are  organic  properties  of  the  saliva,  as  de- 
clared by  its  acts.  But  each  joint  of  the  tube  haa  its  spe- 
cific saliva,  in  addition  to  the  previous  fluid  that  descends 
from  above.  The  saliva  of  the  stomach  is  the  gastric 
juice.  This  saliva  the  stomach  can  digest,  and  leave  it 
mild,  or  grind  it  sharp,  according  to  the  materials  upon 
which  it  is  to  act.  It  can  vary  the  fluid,  and  suit  tlie  con- 
diment, to  its  own  want  and  palate.  Moreover  it  can 
modify  the  heat  which  ia  disengaged,  and  alter  the  shape 
and  intensity  of  its  own  culinary  tire,  fuelling  it  well,  and 
stirring  it  up,  as  the  viands  require.  This  the  stomach 
chiefly  effects  by  the  opening  of  the  saliva  itself,  when  the 
vital  fire  comes  cheerily  forth,  and  cats  up  the  chemical 
heat  which  is  also  disengaged.  The  saliva  of  the  nest  i^  J 
compartment  is  the  threefold  contribution  of  the  liver,  the  f— " 
gall-bladder  and  the  pancreas.  This  triple-headed  saliva 
is  more  raging  and  terribly  chemical  than  what  went  be- 
fore it,  and  wastes  and  melts  the  food  with  gross  heat  and 
uncompromising  persecution.  Nor  arc  there  wanting  other 
fluids  suited  in  a  series  to  all  the  ofiices  of  these  elongated 
tables.  The  point  to  be  kept  In  memory  is,  that  there 
exists  a  commonwealth  of  salivas,  and  that  the  saliva  of 
each  part  is  derived  into  the  next  when  its  proper  uses 
have  been  accomplished.  These  uses  have  been  already 
enumerated  in  part.     In  the  first  place  they  consist  in  the 
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business  of  absorption,  of  which  they  are  the  primary  me- 
dium ;  in  the  last,  in  the  work  of  rejection,  of  which  they 
are  at  once  the  measure  and  the  stimulant. 

We  now  come  to  the  series  of  matters  realized  or  ab- 

Jsorbcd.  The  food  of  the  mouth  is  the  freest,  comprising 
the  particles  which  only  require  the  moving  opportunity 
offered  by  the  teeth  and  the  tongue,  to  quit  their  former 
attachments  in  the  substance  they  belonged  to,  and  to  riae- 
at  once  into  the  new  society  whither  they  are  bound. 
They  put  off  their  bodies  with  nimble  ease,  and  are  pre- 
sently at  home  amon^  the  particles  and  occupations  of  the 
hmuan  form.  The  grosser  molecules  never  miss  them,  or 
know  how  they  go  in,  or  whither  they  have  gone.  The 
most  living  saliva,  wing-tboted  as  Mercury,  spirits  them 
in  by  the  secret  paths  which  it  has  trodden  perhaps  often, 
and  of  its  own  nature  knows  so  well. 
_^^  The  food  of  the  atomaeh,  immeasurably  more  bulky,  and 
j^^.(  subject  to  greater  and  longer  probations,  yet  passes  imme- 
diately into  the  hungry  blood :  the  little  veins  which  stand 
"*  open-throated  on  every  portion  of  the  distinctly  ventriou- 

lated  surface,  carry  crowds  of  these  slower  individuals  into 
the  bosom  of  the  abdominal  circulation.  The  alimentary 
mass  reduced  into  chjTne  in  the  stomach,  yields  its  reluc- 
tant  vintage  directly  to  the  blood.  The  possibility  of  an 
^^^  immediate  reception  of  the  food  by  the  blood,  appears  for 

^^^L  the  most  part  to  end  with  the  stomach ;  the  way  for  the 

^^^B  next  order  of  particles  is  long  and  difficult,  and  the  pre- 

l^^l  paration  corresponding.    Beyond  the  stomach  a  lower  order 

tj^*.a^„f  yessela  than  the  veins  receives  the  food,  namely,  the 
L  it.tittJ'  lact«ala  ;  there  is  an  intermediate  school  between  the  food 
!  i  and  the  blood,  namely,  the  chyle.     These  lacteals  arising 

from  the  alimentary  tube,  hut  decreasing  in  number  in  its 
lower  parts,  where  there  is  less  of  the  milky  chyle  to 
absorb,  converge  from  the  intestines  to  the  receptacle  of 
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the  chyle,  a  small  reservoir  seated  in  front  of  the  lower 
■vertebne ;  thia  reservoir  is  then  continued  upwardfl  in  a 
fine  pipe  called  the  thoracic  dact,  and  runs  all  the  way  to 
the  left  aide  of  the  neck,  where  it  runs  into  the  fork  of  a 
great  vein  that  pours  its  blood  directly  into  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  A  long  passage  for  the  chyle,  contrasted 
with  the  short  cut  which  the  higher  portions  of  the  food 
enjoy,  to  their  desired  haven  in  the  hlood !  We  infer  from 
this,  the  comparative  imperfection  of  the  chyle,  vexed  as 
it  is  with  such  ahtmdant  trials,  and  ultimately  let  in 
through  the  intervention  of  a  peculiar  saliva,  termed  the 
lymph.  Thia  lymph  is  hrought  by  the  lymphatics  from  — 
all  parts  of  the  frame  to  the  same  receptacle  and  duct :  it  ^  ,.^.,^ 
is  the  old  spirit  of  the  blood  serving  to  inaugurate  the  new 
body,  and  thus  is  the  last  of  the  salivas,  which  digests  and 
introduces  the  chyle  itself  as  the  other  salivary  fluids  digest 
sad  alter  the  food. 

As  a  corollary  of  thiB  we  may  infer,  that  deJicioua, 
pleasant  and  agreeable  foods  contain  a  native  series  of 
offerings  to  our  intestine  wants.  Fruits,  aromatic  and  las- 
cious,  hold  their  delights  the  loosest  of  all,  and  give  them 
away  at  the  first  solicitation.  Their  nectars  claim  instant 
kindred  with  the  tongue  and  the  oral  saliva.  Nature  has 
cooked  them,  and  they  need  no  mixture,  nor  artificial  fire  : 
the  grape  and  the  pineapple  arc  a  sauce  unto  themselves, 
and  are  baked  and  roasted  and  boiled  in  the  sunlight. 
They  are  at  the  top  of  their  life  at  the  table ;  their  nice- 
nesa  is  not  foreign,  nor  does  their  beauty  depend  upon 
disguise.  By  ieeding  the  eyes  with  bloom  and  loveliness, 
they  call  forth  a  chaster  saliva  into  the  mouth  to  welcome 
and  introduce  them  ;  different  from  the  carnal  gush  which 
savory  meats  engender.  They  are  flasks  of  the  spiritual 
blood  of  the  earth,  of  the  kith  of  our  tree  of  life,  and  nearer 
I .  to  it  than  aught  besides,  unless  it  be  the  mother's  milk. 
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The  term  jruit  implies  that  which  is  for  use,  or  which  hae 
attEUSed  ita  own  object,  and  seeks  its  place  in  another  sys- 
tem. Fruits  therefore  hang  hcfore  our  mouths,  and  tempt 
us  by  nature'H  aweeteat  wiles ;  as  it  were  the  nipples  of 
her  bosom,  which  still  run  pure  with  rills  of  the  milk  of 
her  ancient  kindoeas.  They  belong  essentially  to  mouth 
digestion,  which  is  mere  melting- 
Meats  belong  to  the  lower  man, — to  the  blood  and  the 
chyle.  Animal  life  baa  diverted  them  to  itself,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  beast  has  to  be  exorcised  ere  they  can  enter 
the  human  body.  They  demand  a  long  and  severe  process 
of  reformation  and  excretion ;  artful  fire  and  elaborate 
treatment  before  tbeir  preoccupation  is  put  aside.  They 
are  proper  to  the  belly,  and  are  the  taskmasters  of  diges- 
ts, tion.  Vegetables  are,  in  these  respects,  intermediate  be- 
tween meats  and  fruits  ;  and  milk,  egga,  and  the  like  pro- 
ducts, which  are  the  fruits  that  animals  yield  us,  are  also 
intermediates  put  forth  from  the  animal  side.  As  we  said 
before,  the  modem  man  requires  all  these  viands  to  supply 
his  different  natures,  seated  one  after  another  adown  the 
long  hungers  of  bis  entrails, 
j,,^  Let  us  then  aasimilafe  this  idea  in  passing  onwards,  thnt 
^.  every  step  of  the  alimentary  tube  baa  its  distinct  food ;  and 
let  us  be  sure  that  these  great  varieties  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenB,nce  of  the  human  blood,  that  the  spirit  may 
come  down  into  the  world  thereby,  through  its  own  myste- 
rious process  of  avatars  and  incarnations. 

But  in  this  extensive  system,  for  aught  that  we  have 
hitherto  said,  the  parts  might  be  deficient  in  unity,  and 
want  active  combination.  Have  we  then  left  out  no  fact 
in  our  treatment  of  these  straggling  organs  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, for  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  motion  that  we 
feel  pervading  the  belly,  and  whose  use  should  be  as 
palpable  as  its  existence:  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
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hie  moTementa  of  the  lungs,  "  which  pr^  snil  aic--^.  iwcxA**  ■ 

'fthe  inferior  viscera  ss  the  atmo^heres  press  and^^^^  ■ftf*'  ■ 

B  the  earth.''     Now  the  grand  effects  of  the  body 

1  upoa  this  actuation  of  the  lungs ;  it  is 

chanical  power  to  the  whole  of  the  organs.     This  is 

£st  in  the  alimentary  tube.     When  portions  of  this 

ire  exposed  to  fight,  or  removed  Gram  the  r«si,  they 

xhibit  a  creeping  or  peristalti<!  motion.     This  ia  thdr 

idividnal  efibrt,  when  they  Lave  lost  the  suppwt  of 

sighboring  organs,  and  the  fulcrum  of  the  skin  and 

es;  and  it  is  vague  and  indelenoinate.     They  still 

3  move  for  a  brief  space,  though  no  lungs  draw  them, 

se  everything  in  the  body  is  constructed  to  do  of  itself, 

■  as  may  be,  whatever  other  parts  do  for  it ;  so  little 
a's  work  physical,  and  so  helpful  are  all  things  lo 
iaga.  But  this  individoal  life,  though  it  exists,  can- 
t  itself  maintain  itself.  Before,  however,  the  machine 
iken  into,  the  movement  of  these  part£  is  rhythmical 
ixact,  chiming  nith  the  motions  of  the  breath.  For 
iiUet  runs  down  through  the  Inngs,  and  necessarily 
)  their  attractions,  and  as  necesaarUy  rolls  onward  its 
in  to  the  subsequent  stmcturea.  As  for  the  stomach 
tbdoninal  organs,  we  know  by  touch  that  they  are 
ct  to  reciprocal  breathings  coming  down  from  above. 
)amc  is  the  case  with  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic 

■  which  latter  runs  up,  as  the  gullet  dorni,  through 
etive  space  of  the  cheat, — the  air-pump  of  the  frame. 

■  the  digestive  series,  frwm  the  mouth  of  the  lips  to 
tontb  of  the  subclavian  vein,  and  including  tbc  myriads 
Duths  between  the  two,  eats  and  drinks  (for  the  two 
o  longer  two  in  aBsimiUtion)  in  alternate  momenta, 
B  lungs  draw  in  their  food,  the  air  ;  and  in  thu  ntjxt 
^t  swallows  along  the  whole  line ;  then  vats  again  ; 
n  forth.     It  ia  in  this  way  that  the  lungs  are  conti- 
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The  term  Jruit  impliea  that  which  ia  for  use,  or  which  has 
attained  its  own  object,  and  ecekB  its  plac«  in  another  sya- 
tem.  Fruits  therefore  hang  before  oar  nioutha,  and  tempt 
U8  by  nature's  sweetest  wiles ;  as  it  were  the  nipples  of 
her  boBom,  which  still  run  pure  with  rills  of  the  miib  of 
i  ber  ancient  kindness.     They  belong  easentially  to  mouth 

Rgestion,  which  is  mere  melting. 
Meats  belong  to  the  lower  man, — to  the  blood  and  the 
yle.  Animal  life  haa  diverted  them  to  itself,  and  the 
irit  of  the  beast  has  to  be  exorcised  ere  they  con  enter 
e  human  body.  They  demand  a  long  and  severe  process 
reformation  and  excretion;  artful  fire  and  elaborate 
treatment  before  their  preoccupation  ia  put  aaide.  They 
are  proper  to  the  belly,  and  are  the  taskmastera  of  digea- 
^  ^.tion.  Vegetables  are,  in  these  respects,  intermediate  be- 
tween meats  and  iruita ;  and  milk,  eggs,  and  the  like  pro- 
dncta,  which  are  the  fruits  that  animala  yield  us,  are  also 
intermediates  put  forth  fi'om  the  animal  side.     As  we  said 

P before,  the  modern  man  requires  all  these  viands  to  supply 
Ids  diSerent  natnros,  seated  one  afler  another  adown  the 
[BDg  hungers  of  his  entrails. 
^  Let  us  then  assimilate  this  idea  in  passing  onwards,  that 
j^^  every  step  of  the  alimentary  tube  haa  its  distinct  (bod ;  and 
let  ua  he  siu^  that  these  great  varieties  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  human  blood,  that  the  spirit  may 

e  down  into  the  world  thereby,  through  its  own  myataJ 
prions  process  of  avatara  and  incarnations. 

But  in  this  extensive  system,  for  aught  that  we  havs^ 

hitherto  said,  the  parts  might  be  deficient  in  unity,  and 

PiVant  active  combination.     Have  we  then  left  out  no  feet 

:  treatment  of  these  straggling  organs  ?     Undoubt- 

for  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  motion  that  we 

•■ifeel  pervading   the  belly,    and  whose  use  should  be  aa 

1-palpable  as  its  existence:  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
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alternate  moremeuts  of  the  lungs,  "  which  press  and  aC'-4^ 
tuate  the  inferior  viscera  as  the  atmospheres  press  and,,^!^  , 
actuate  the  earth."  Now  the  gjand  eli'ecta  of  the  iKKiy  ,, 
depend  upon  this  actuation  of  the  lunga ;  it  is  the  source 
of  mechanical  power  to  the  whole  of  the  organs.  This  is 
manifest  in  the  alimentary  tube.  When  portions  of  this 
tube  are  exposed  to  sight,  or  removed  from  the  rest,  they 
still  exhibit  a  creeping  or  peristaltic  motion.  This  is  their 
laat  individual  effort,  when  they  have  lost  the  supiwrt  of 
the  neighboring  organs,  and  the  Mcrum  of  the  skin  and 
muscles;  and  it  is  vague  and  iudeterminale.  They  still 
indeed  move  for  a  brief  space,  though  no  lungs  draw  them, 
because  everytliing  in  the  body  is  constructed  to  do  of  itself, 
as  far  as  may  be,  whatever  other  parts  do  for  it ;  so  little 
ia  man's  work  physical,  and  so  heiptiil  are  all  things  to 
all  things.  But  this  individual  life,  though  it  exists,  can- 
not of  itself  mtuntain  itself.  Before,  however,  the  machine 
is  broken  into,  the  movement  of  these  parts  is  rhythmical 
and  exact,  chiming  with  the  motions  of  the  breath.  For 
the  gullet  runs  down  through  the  lunga,  and  necessarily 
obeys  their  attractions,  and  as  neceHsarily  rolls  onward  its 
motion  to  the  subsequent  Btructures.  As  for  the  stomach 
and  abdominal  organs,  we  know  by  touch  that  they  are 
subject  to  reciprocal  breathings  coming  down  from  above. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic 
duct,  which  latter  runs  up,  as  the  gullet  down,  through 
the  active  space  of  the  chest, — the  air-pump  of  the  frame, 
'le  digestive  series,  from  the  mouth  of  the  lips  to 
the  mouth  of  the  subclavian  vein,  and  including  the  myriads 
of  months  between  the  two,  eats  and  di'inka  (for  the  two 
are  no  longer  two  in  assimilation)  in  alternate  moments, 
as  the  lungs  draw  in  their  food,  the  air  ;  and  in  the  next 
moment  swallows  along  the  whole  line ;  then  eats  again ; 
and  so  foitb.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  lungs  are  coati- 
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The  term  fruit  impHes  that  which  is  for  use,  or  which  haa 
atUuued  its  own  ohject,  and  seeks  its  place  in  another  sys- 
tem. Fruits  therefore  hang  before  oiu-  mouths,  and  tempt 
us  by  nature's  sweetest  wiles  ;  as  it  were  the  nipples  of 
her  bosom,  which  still  run  pure  with  rills  of  the  milk  of 
her  ancient  hindnesa.  They  belong  essentially  to  mouth 
digestion,  trhicb  is  mere  melting. 

Meats  belong  to  the  lower  raaii, — to  the  blood  and  the 
chyle.  Animal  life  has  diverted  them  to  itself,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  beast  has  to  be  esorcised  ere  they  can  enter 
the  human  body.  They  demand  a  long  and  severe  process 
of  reformation  and  excretion ;  artful  £re  and  elaborate 
treatment  before  their  preoccupation  is  put  aside.  They 
are  proper  to  the  belly,  and  are  the  taskmaaters  of  digea- 
;,tion.  Vegetables  are,  in  these  respects,  iDtermediate  be- 
tween moats  aad  &uita  ;  and  milk,  eggs,  and  the  like  pro- 
ducts, which  are  the  fruits  that  animals  yield  US,  we  also 
intermediates  put  forth  from  the  animal  side.  As  we  said 
before,  the  modern  man  requires  all  these  viands  to  supply 
his  different  natures,  seated  one  after  another  adown  the 
long  hungers  of  his  entrails, 
fi^  .  ((^  om^  Let  ns  then  assimilate  this  idea  in  passing  onwards,  that 
'  k^,^  y_(_  every  stop  of  the  alimentary  tube  has  its  distinct  food ;  and 
'  let  us  be  sure  that  these  great  varieties  are  necessary  to 

the  maintenance  of  the  human  hlood,  that  the  spirit  may 
oome  down  into  the  world  thereby,  thi-ough  its  own  myate- 
rioDS  process  of  avatars  and  incarnations, 

But  in  this  extensive  system,  for  aught  that  we  have 
hitherto  said,  the  parts  might  be  defieient  in  unity,  and 
want  active  combination.  Have  we  then  left  out  no  fact 
in  our  treatment  of  these  straggling  organs  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, for  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  motion  that  we 
feel  pervading  the  belly,  and  whose  use  should  be  as 
palpable  as  ita  existence:  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
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Alternate  morement^  of  the  lungs,  "  which  press  and  ac--tto-  IuchA^ 
tiuit«  the  inferior  viscera  aa  the  atiuosplierea  press  and,„^^ij  .f-ta 
actuate  the  earth."  Now  the  grand  eftects  of  the  body.  , . 
depend  upon  thia  actuation  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  the  source 
of  mechanical  power  to  tlie  whole  of  the  organs.  This  is 
manifeat  in  the  alimentary  tube.  When  portions  of  this 
tube  are  exposed  to  sight,  or  removed  fl-om  the  rest,  they 
Btill  exhibit  a  creeping  or  peristaltic  motion.  Thia  is  tlieir 
last  individual  efibrt,  when  they  have  lost  the  support  of 
the  neighboring  organs,  and  the  fiilcrum  of  the  skin  and 
musclea ;  and  it  is  vague  and  indeterminate.  They  still 
indeed  move  for  a  brief  space,  though  no  lungs  draw  them, 
because  everything  in  the  body  ia  constructed  to  do  of  itself, 
as  far  as  may  be,  whatever  other  parta  do  for  it ;  so  little 
is  man's  work  physical,  and  so  helpful  are  all  things  to 
all  things.  But  thia  individual  life,  though  it  exists,  can- 
not of  itself  maintain  itself.  Before,  however,  tbe  machine 
is  broken  into,  the  movement  of  these  parts  is  rhythmical 
and  exact,  chiming  with  the  motions  of  the  breath.  For 
the  gullet  runs  down  through  the  luugs,  and  necessarily 
obeys  their  attractions,  and  as  necessarily  rolls  onward  its 
motion  to  the  subsequent  Btructnrea.  Aa  for  the  stomach 
and  abdominal  organs,  we  know  by  touch  that  they  are 
aubject  to  reciprocal  breathinga  coming  down  from  above. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lactenls  and  the  thoracic 
duct,  which  latter  runs  up,  aa  the  guUet  down,  through 
the  active  space  of  the  chest, — the  air-pump  of  the  frame. 
Thus  the  digestive  series,  fi-om  the  mouth  of  the  lips  to 
the  mouth  of  the  subclavian  vein,  and  including  the  myriads 
of  mouths  between  the  two,  eats  and  drinks  (for  the  two 
ore  no  longer  two  in  assimilation)  in  alternate  momenta, 
as  the  lungs  draw  in  their  food,  the  air  ;  and  in  the  next 
moment  swallows  along  the  whole  line ;  then  eats  again ; 
,  and  80  forth.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  lungs  are  conti- 
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nualtr  drawing  up  the  food  to  the  blood,  which  is  » 
by  every  point  of  the  tube,  aucceaaively  contracting  and 
expelling  it ;  somewhat  aa  the  arteries  contract  upon  the 
blood,  and  produce  tbe  pulse.  And  by  the  s&me  agency. 
ihrongb  the  general  framework  of  the  body,  the  lungs 
banuonize  and  combine  tbesc  creeping  parts,  and  tbeir 
motiona,  peristaltic  and  vermicular,  into  one  coordinate 
ByBlem. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  work  of  a-ssimilation  ter- 
niinates  in  the  blood,  in  the  introduction  of  new  element* 
into  the  living  circle,  and  we  have  lo  note  that  the  blood 
itself,  so  soon  aa  it  h  formed,  begins  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  regeneration,  or  to  be  eaten  by  higher  purposes 
and  powers,  and  charged  with  impurities  that  must  be  put 
aaide.  Thus  as  there  is  a  scale  of  stages  leading  upwards 
from  the  food  to  the  blood,  there  is  a  parallel  scale  leading 
downward*  from  the  blood,  and  consisting  of  its  cKcretions, 
or  the  varions  salivas,  which  come  oat  of  the  system  near 
the  spots  where  the  new  materials  are  eutering  it,  and 
uniting  with  the  latter,  as  the  similar  old  with  tbe  similar 
young,  lead  tbem  to  a  certain  distance  through  the  first 
schools  that  conduct  tbem  towards  th^  destination  in  tjie 

^  What  is  the  end  in  view  in  tdl  this  digestion  and  assi- 
milation ?  In  one  sense,  tbe  formation  of  the  blood ;  but 
let  us  advance  beyond  this  answer,  and  enquire  after  the 
human  end  for  which  we  instinctively,  and  our  bodies 
organically,  appropriate  the  substances  of  tbe  extemal 
imiverse.  Tbe  end  is,  that  we  may  live  in  tbe  world  by 
means  of  a  body  derived  from  the  world,  and  representing 
the  world.  Each  place  has  its  laws,  and  when  we  are  at 
Rome  we  must  do  as  tbe  Romans.  To  be  full  frcedmen 
of  nature,  we  require  to  be  allied  to  her  by  our  constitn-  . 
tion  ;  to  marry  into  all  her  royal  families ;  and  to  take  »  /    , 
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'  twdy  from  every  kingtlom,  in  order  tliat  we  may  enter,  «*■  (rA^m  mj 
'  inhabit,  appreciate  itnd  imderstand  it.  The  sense  of  taste,  j  -d^  .j^ti  i„*. 
and  that  alimentary  seriea  whieb  we  have  been  consideriHg, 
afford  us  our  material  embodiment,  by  which  we  are  brought 
into  fellowship  with  the  mineral,  yegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms ;  the  aenso  of  smell  and  the  pulmonary  series 
draw  down  oar  aerial  food,  by  which  we  gain  the  freedom 
of  the  atmosphere ;  finally,  the  brain  is  the  governor  of 
assimiiation,  and  compasses  on  our  behalf  the  ethers  and 
spaces  of  the  mundane  system,  introducing  ub  Ui  the  illi- 
mitable spheres.  The  human  body,  as  Pan's  last  flock, 
crops  every  nature  that  it  touches.  The  highest  organiza- 
tion also  coincides  in  this  with  the  lowest,  that  it  is  an 
omnivorous  stomach,  which  has  the  senses  and  faculties  of 
humankind  domesticated  as  tastes  in  its  comprehensive 
ceUwork.  And  so  by  a  just  divination,  the  word  taste  is 
synonymous  with  whatever  is  refined  and  of  good  taahion 
in  the  objects  of  our  knowledge. 

And  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  and  the  parallel  prO'  ^  si?i^iMiA«3 

cess  of  nutrition,  we  are  to  consider  that  day  by  day,  andn^  ^j.  „  ,^ 

year  by  year,  the  spiritual  essence  is  assiduous  to  constitute  >.  ^^^ 

the  txtdy  La  its  likeness  ;  this  bdng  the  reason  of  the  vast 

series  of  materials  supplied  by  the  earth  and  the  atmo- 

I   spheres ;  of  the  various  infiuencea  brought  to  bear ;  of  the 

manifold  changes  and  purifications  that  occur  momentane- 

ously  in  the  body  itself;   of  the  stupendous  chemistry  and 

growth  carried  on  there  : — all  with  a  view  to  bring  forth, 

and  support,  a  piece  of  nature,  which  shall  availably  cor- 

I  respond  to  the  soul,  to  which,  however,  nothing  in  the 

I  world  can  more  than   conveniently  approximate.      This 

I  ever-nearing,  ever-dialant  correspondency  of  the  soul,  is 

|.  the  human  body,  whose  form  or  plan  is  spiritual,  or  from 

Lthe  spiritual,  and  only  the  matter  of  its  seeming  ia  mate- 
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saliva  of  griof,  hard  to  get  down,  and  full  of  choking.  There 
is  the  mouth  of  fear,  &om  n'hicU  the  saliva  in  iright&nei, 
and  the  dry  tongue  clearea  lo  the  palate.  There  are  lovera' 
kisses,  in  which  soul  ia  fluid  unto  soul.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  saliTa  becomes  actiTely  poisonous,  sometimes 
by  nature,  sometimes  by  vehemence  and  passion.  We 
might  extend  the  instances  to  every  well-niarhed  affection, 
and  point  out  the  Bynipathy  of  the  saliva  with  each.  It 
is,  however,  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  medium  between 
the  food  and  the  blood  is  the  abode  of  an  ever-varying 
life,  according  to  which  it  summons  from  the  food  the 
pabulnm  of  that  very  life,  making  the  new  elements  of 
the  body  into  vehicles  and  implements  of  the  inclinations. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  every  meal  would  disarrange  the 
harmony  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  by  furnishing 
materials  that  coold  not  become  incorporated,*' 

Kecurring  for  a  moment  to  the  act  of  spitting,  it  teaches 
OS  that  the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits  is  a  branch  of  bodily 
truths.     The  excretions  are  emotional,  j.  e.,  they  are  ex- 
eretions  of  the  emotions  themselves,  and  as  they  pass  off,  "> 
&ey  help  to  rid  the  body  of  disturbances.     Speech  is  an  "^ 

;retion  from  an  overburdened  heart;  we  tell  our  sorrows, 
.and  halve  them.  Tears  abate  the  grief  which  they  carry 
Ignify,  for  they  roll  it  out.  The  eseretion  of  the 
bile  affords  a  similar  vehicle  and  relief  for  other  strongly 
troublous  states.  The  Bativn,  fiill  of  melted  feelings,  is 
very  busy  in  these  clearances.  Filthy  odors  assailing  the 
sense  and  striking  foul  upon  the  mind,  ere  rejected  and 
fiwgotten  by  the  satisfaction  of  spitting.  It  is  not  merely 
.llie  material  but  the  animal  sense,  not  only  odor  but  idea, 

•  We  postpone  speaking  of  the  psychology  of  the  abdomiual  organB 
until  we  Uvat  of  the  heart,  mbea  we  shall  offer  EOme  geoersl  remarks 
on  tbe  life  and  feelings  of  the  viscera.  In  saticipatinn  »e  assure  the 
eader,  that  these  parts  belong  to  the  soul  as  mnch  as  the  brain  itself. 
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that  is  thus  cast  out :  were  it  the  former  nlone,  tlje  nose 
ought  to  he  hlown  and  not  the  mouth  deareil ;  whereas 
atenches  cause  the  holding  of  the  nose  :  the  fingers  nip  it 
to  take  no  more,  while  the  downright  mouth  acquita  us  of 
that  which  is  akeady.  The  motion  concerned  in  rejection 
goes  some  way  towards  the  riddance  of  the  mind ;  hence 
inner  annoyancea  of  various  binds  cause  shocks,  musculGK 
twitches,  eflbrts,  throes,  and  in  short  bodily  struggles,  by 
which  their  effect  is  not  only  symbolized,  hut  in  part  thrown 
away.  Nature  begins  the  cure  of  diseases  in  their  own 
first  results  upon  the  instincts.  It  is  where  no  excretion 
or  movement  occur  that  trouble  works  with  terrible  energy 
upon  the  vitala :  the  dry  eye  of  great  grief  ia  nearly  in- 
sane ;  its  motionlesa  atritude  is  the  froat  of  catalepsy.  But 
the  subject  of  "  casting  out "  requires  a  volume.  Aa  a  prac- 
tice it  ia  resorted  to  imconaciously  every  day  in  medicine, 
which  stimulates  the  excretions.  We  are  most  familiar 
with  its  reUionalK  in  our  Saviour's  casting  out  of  the  devils, 
and  their  entrance  into  the  herd  of  swine,  as  it  were  the 
carnal  salivary  mediimi  which  conducted  Satan  to  Satan, 
or  spat  the  devila  into  the  deep.  This  miracle  ia  no  iso- 
lated case,  but  has  httle  miracles  of  a  similar  kind  and 
from  the  same  God,  happening  constantly  in  our  bodies, 
the  name  of  whose  troubles  also  is  legion.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  be  not  the  prime  law  of  excrement! tious  re- 
jection. It  is  morally  true  also,  for  we  have  the  power  of 
clearing  the  mind  through  its  nutrient  tube,  the  memory, 
when  evil  contents  come  in,  hy  refiising  to  think  of  them, 
and  rejecting  them.  The  excrotional  herd  ia  always  ready, 
and  the  infemals  beseech  to  pass  into  the  pigs  as  soon  as 
the  whole  man  is  against  them,  or  the  divine  power  is 
fully  present. 

We  have  further  testimony  to  the  ensoulment  of  the 
tube  in    the  play  of  the  emotions  upon  the  appetite  of 
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hunger.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  stomach  may  be 
hungry,  and  provision  at  hand,  and  yet  the  receipt  of  pain- 
ful news,  a  tale  of  horror,  the  arising  of  disputes,  or  the 
suggestion  of  anxieties,  may  in  a  moment  not  only  expunge 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  but  produce  a  loathing  worse  than 
heavy  satiety?  The  organic  mind  will  not  extend  its 
miseries  by  feeding  them.  But  when  it  is  in  peaceful 
outflow,  respiring  unhindered  action,  the  appropriation  of 
food  which  supports  it  is  delightful.  Cceterts  paribits, 
peaceful  workers  have  the  best  appetites,  and  can  consimie 
the  most  with  benefit.  Peace  indeed  is  the  eating-time  of 
whatever  is  best  in  our  informations;  it  is  the  spiritual 
world  of  the  satisfiactions  of  conviviality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  time  of  trial  is  the  time  of  fasting,  and  it  is  only 
afterwards  that  we  are  again  an  hungered. 

Let  us  then  remember,  that  every  permanent  passion 
that  we  cherish,  dines  with  us  at  every  table  ;  and  that  as 
for  temporary  conditions,  tranquillity  can  eat,  but  strong 
emotions  go  to  suspend  the  want  of  food,  that  they  may 
use  the  time  for  their  own  work. 

The  subject  of  food  subdivides  itself  into  quantity  and  tj^M-  M  2 
quality.     A  certain  assured  amount  of  provision, — a  decent  .,vu^  «•  sr«j 
minimum, — is  the  ground  of  further  wants.     This  annuls  (^ 
those  distressing  anxieties  that  consume  the  stomach,  and 
make  it  the  seat  of  care  instead  of  exhilaration  for  a  large 
portion  of  our  fellow  men.     Under  these  circimistances  the 
body  feeds  upon  itself,  only  miserable  sensations  are  alive, 
and  the  mind  has  neither  leisure  nor  wish  to  pursue  its 
own  avocations.     But  when  the  first  demand  is  satisfied, 
quality  and  variety  are  the  next  necessities  to  be  consi- 
dered.    And  here  there  is  room  for  a  new  gastronomy,  to 
instruct  us  under  all  circumstances  and  seasons,  what  nu- 
trient matters,  and  what  artificial  compounds  and  altera- 
tions of  these,  will  enable  the  body  to  carry  forward  hap- 
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pily  the  varioua  works  required  at  our  hands.  We  know 
tliat  the  mind  can  modify  the  frame  to  almost  any  extent 
by  the  manner  of  feeding  it :  by  the  BubBtanees  introduced 
we  already  produce  the  baser  conditions,  of  fatness,  intosi- 
cation,  Btupidity,  ferocity ;  and  it  must  be  the  hnsinesa  of 
a  charitable  science  to  reverse  the  direction,  and  to  feed 
the  industries  and  virtues  with  their  daily  bread,  from 
among  the  riches  in  this  kind  which  the  earth  is  instructed 
to  yield.  There  is  not  an  emotion  however  retiring,  not  a 
thought  however  fine,  not  an  action  however  skilful,  but 
may  be  carried  into  farther  and  more  exquisite  perfection 
by  some  helpmate  from  the  social  board,  when  humanity 
there  enlarges  its  heart,  and  brightens  its  calculating 
cLecrfuInesB. 

With  respect  to  diet,  however,  it  ia  as  various  as  daya 
and  moods,  and  in  the  largest  sense  no  food  ia  digestible 
or  indigfeatible  _pff''  sfl,  but  according  tfl  poraonB,  times,  and 
circumstances.  Prisale  judgment,  where  it  esists,  haa 
full  rights  here ;  where  it  does  not  exist,  the  patient  comes 
under  dietetic  rules.  Fixed  habits  of  diet  otherwise  are  a 
prison  to  changeable  man,  and  curtail  his  versatility  in 
every  sphere.  His  body  ought  to  oscillate  from  the  middle 
ordinary  point  to  fasting  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  convivial- 
ity on  the  other,  in  order  that  all  his  faculties  may  be 
helped  by  steering  the  appetites  in  the  direction  where 
their  power  lies.  Judicious  fasting  especially  is  to  the 
structure  of  the  mind  what  held  breath  and  expiration  is 
to  its  movements ;  the  abstraction  of  food  eorresponds  to 
the  abstraction  of  thought :  without  it  there  are  no  times 
of  ascetic  intellectual  separation,  and  without  these,  an 
important  part  of  man  is  unrepi-escnted.  Moreover,  with- 
out times  of  fasting,  the  tongue  is  immersed  and  lost  in  its 
objeets,  whereas  fasting  places  the  whole  of  diet  at  a  dis- 
tance, sees  it  clearly  and  appreciates  it  sharply,  and  intro- 
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iutea  the  criticism  of  intellect  into  the  gaatroeophic  6ph< 
Cooks  therefore  require  these  self-denials  for  thi 
huBimesB,  aa  well  as  other  Christiana  for  theirs, 
we  find  that  fasting  answers  to  spiritual  eating,  c 
to  human  eating,  and  ordinary  meals,  pleasant 
to  the  regulated  private 
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coTitnhute  to  make  np  the  visceral  man. 

iportant  than  society  for  the  useful  ^Jlj^^  t-  ije* 


three  sphs 
Nothing 
pleasures  of  the  tabic.  "  Chatted  food,"  the  proverh  aaya, 
"  ia  half  digested."  As  a  rule,  the  solitary  man  does  not 
reap  full  advantage  from  bia  cheer.  Setting  aside  that 
ebgle  hlesaedness  is  opposed  to  economy  and  abundance, 
it  also  leaves  out  convivial  mirth,  which  otherwise  per^'adea 
the  body,  and  gives  aunshine  and  activity  to  its  operations. 
In  the  breaking  of  bread  our  better  eyes  are  opened,  and 
the  truths  of  commumon  are  made  known  to  us.  We  all 
know  how  very  much  good  company  enhances  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  palate  ;  thi^  is  an  open  sign  of  the  delightful 
influence  that  it  exerts  upon  the  entire  work  of  assimilation. 
Ancient  habitudes  might  he  imitated  in  these  rei^pects. 
The  hospitalities  of  other  times  enabled  the  guests  to  digest 
hard  things  for  which  their  successors  have  no  stomachs : 
courage  and  clanship  and  bold  ambition  h  aim  ted  the  boars' 
heads  and  smoking  beeves,  and  horns  of  mead  and  of  wine. 
The  revellers  were  firmer  in  friendship,  brighter  in  honor, 
softer  in  love,  and  stronger  in  battle,  for  the  spirits  which 
descended  upon  the  hall.  We  t«o  must  dine  as  our  fore- 
fathers, only  the  board  should  be  newly  laid  to  invite 
down  the  later  graces  of  labor,  justice,  and  peace.  Our 
fight  for  to-day  is  not  with  men,  hut  with  the  enemies  and 
difficultiea  of  all  men.  Our  honors  are  the  extensions  of 
the  tone  of  peace,  disarming  the  world  by  the  dispersion  of 
ofTences.  It  is  a  new  supper  of  gathered  rich  and  poor 
that  will  refresh  us  in  this  second  epoch.     Nor  on  grounds 
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of  mere  utility  should  the  Hong  of  the  hard  and  the  replf' 
calion  of  the  jeBt«r  be  ahaent  from  a  work  in  wHch  ^ 
merry  complacency  is  the  springtide  of  the  season,  and  t^ 
oil  aud  smoothness  of  the  whole  machine. 

Let  UH  rememher  therefore,  in  passing  from  the  Bobjeot^ 
that  this  intestine  public  question  imphes  the  disponsatiou 
to  all  of  the  due  quantity  of  the  proper  quality  of  foo^ 
subject  tu  the  law  of  variety,  and  under  the  best  cirQum.- 
stances,  intemnl  and  external,  or  mental  and  convivifA 
and  further  that  precarious  modes  of  life,  to  many  t 
perameuts,  are  incompatible  with  a  healthy  assimilation. ' 

We  have  postponed  to  this  place  the  subject  of  wiae  i 
a  part  of  diet,  because  the  case  of  stimulants  rests  o: 
life,  and  not  otherwise  on  physiological  laws.  Alcohol  iA 
its  various  forma  acts  speeifically  upon  the  hrain  and  animfl^ 
nature,  themselves  the  stimulants  of  the  other  systems  of 
the  body.  Teetotalism  on  this  account  takes  rank  \ 
vegetarianism,  as  both  of  them  t«nd  to  reduce  the  animi^ 
powers. 

What  is  called  "total  flbstineuce"  has  claims  which  d 
serve  to  be  admitted.  The  abstainer  on  principle  if 
rally  workful  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  has  his 
about,  him,  such  as  they  are ;  is  equally  cool  and  coUeoteS 
at  all  parts  of  the  day  ;  feels  little  irritability  from  current 
events,  hut  hears  and  forbears  well.  This  is  while  hf.altJt 
and  strength  last.  And  if  he  be  capable  of  fanaticism,  o 
kindly  speaking,  faith  in  abstinence,  he  may  be  a  stroi^' 
man  through  life  on  cold  water.  Ilia  strength  will  be  Sa 
proportion  to  his  dose  of  faith.  A  batch  of  abatlneti 
soldiers  working  in  emulation  against  a  hatch  accustom 
to  stimulants,  will  generally  be  the  conquerors.  New  sy* 
terns,  and  especially  self-deniah,  have  the  advantage  c 
enlisting  faith,  the  wonder-worker.  The  victories  of  \ 
komedauism  were  due  in  part  to  the  combination  of  a  reU 
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late  niOYemeats  of  the  lungs,  ''  which  press  and  ac— (^ 
the  inferior  viscera  as  the  atmosplieres  press  and,,,^,^  , 
actuate  the  earth."  Now  the  grand  efieeta  of  the  I"^y-^JL^ 
depend  upon  this  actuation  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  the  Bourcc 
of  mechanical  power  to  the  whole  of  the  organs.  This  is 
manifest  in  the  aUmeatary  tube.  When  portions  of  this 
tube  are  esposod  to  sight,  or  removed  from  the  rest,  they 
atill  exhibit  a  creeping  or  peristaltic  motion.  This  is  their 
last  individual  effort,  when  they  have  lost  the  supjiort  of 
the  neighboring  organs,  and  the  folcrutn  of  the  skin  and 
muscles ;  and  it  is  vague  and  iudetormiDat«.  They  still 
indeed  move  for  a  brief  space,  though  no  lungs  draw  them, 
because  everything  in  the  body  is  constructed  to  do  of  itself, 
as  tar  as  may  be,  whatever  other  parts  do  for  it ;  so  little 
is  man's  work  physical,  and  so  helpfol  are  all  things  to 
all  things.  But  this  individual  life,  though  it  exists,  can- 
not of  itself  maintain  Itself.  Before,  however,  the  machine 
is  broken  into,  the  movement  of  these  parts  ia  rhythmical 

exact,  chiming  with  the  motions  of  the  breath.     For 

gullet  nms  down  throngh  the  lungs,  and  necessarily 
obeys  theur  attractions,  and  es  necessarily  rolls  onward  its 
motion  to  the  subsequent  structures.  As  for  the  stomach 
and  abdominal  organs,  we  know  by  touch  that  they  are 
subject  to  reciprocal  breathings  coming  down  from  above. 
The  same  is  the  case  mth  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic 
duct,  which  Utter  mnn  up,  as  the  gullet  down,  through 
die  active  space  of  the  chest, — the  air-pump  of  the  frame. 
9%us  the  digestive  series,  from  the  mouth  of  the  lips  to 

mouth  of  the  subclavian  vdn,  and  including  the  myriads 
mouths  between  the  two,  eats  and  drinks  (for  the  two 
longer  two  in  assimilation}  in  alternate  moments, 
as  the  lungs  draw  in  their  food,  the  air  ;  and  in  the  nejct 
moment  swallows  along  the  whole  line ;  then  eats  again ; 

ao  forth.     It  is  in  this  way  that  tlie  lungs  are  conti- 
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surgical  vow  over  temperate  and  intemperate  alike. 
goes  to  science  and  morals  for  coTroborationB.  It  eaja 
that  intoxication  ia  poisoning,  oud  that  poisons  ore  likat 
themselves  in  their  lea.st  doses  as  in  their  greatest. 
IB  a  mistake  here  founded  upon  an  etymology.  Poison  is 
one  thing,  and  stimulus  is  another.  Poisons  destroy  t 
structure,  or  subvert  the  functions  of  the  body;  stimnlS 
kindle  it  into  life  and  exhaust  it  into  repose,  or  even  death, 
if  their  action  be  excessive.  The  sleep  of  the  night  ii 
ture's  recovery  from  the  excitement  of  the  day.  The  sleept 
of  death  ia  the  spirit's  recovery  from  the  lifetime.  Oar- 
machines  are  meant  to  wear  out,  and  stimuli  are  the  wear-.^ 
ers.  The  organs  of  the  body  and  mind  live  by  stimul 
tvhicli  in  temperance  animate  and  in  excess  destroy  then 
Light  is  the  stimulus  of  the  eye,  but  its  intensity  will  ex-| 
tiuguish  sight ;  yet  is  it  no  poison  even  when  its  glare  ifl 
destructive.  We  do  not  "  totally  abstain"  &«m  ligji^ 
though  a  part  of  our  brethren  have  weak  eyes,  and  a 
ordered  into  dark  rooms.  Sound,  which  in  voice  and  maaio, 
makes  the  ear  alive,  deadena  hearing  when  too  loud,  and 
destroys  the  sense.  In  short  the  sensible  world  is  ona 
great  excitement  to  cany  man  beyond  his  first  organio^ 
water.  Joy  too,  the  wine  of  the  soul,  will  kill  by  its  abun-. 
dance  and  unexpectedness,  and  yet  it  is  next  of  kin  to  the 
life  that  ils  ovennuehneas  withers.  High  truth  intosicaten 
those  not  tit  to  drink  it ;  causing  oftentimes  madness  iraio 
its  misappreheuEion  and  abuse ;  causing  still  more  fre- 
quently need  of  rest,  to  recover  fi'Om  its  dazzling  revela- 
tions. We  repeat  that  man  lives  by  stimuli,  any  of  whicU^ 
administered  in  too  great  quantity,  too  often,  or  too  fast,; 
may  cause  destruction  or  suspension  of  life.  Yet  none  o 
them  b  therefore  a  poison.  Just  as  little  can  we  so  denol 
iiilnate  alcohol,  from  the  tact  of  its  producing  intoxication 
or  death.     For  every  stimulus  carried  to  excess  has  the 
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like  edicts,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  exceea  is  reprehensible, 
but  the  stinmlua  natural.  Our  Saxon  word  Drunkenness 
bears  no  poisonous  eenae ;  it  is  merely  the  far-gone  past 
participle  of  Drink  made  substantive. 

In  tnith  poison  differs  from  stimulus  as  medicine  from  fsA  *  n 
food,  for  poisons  in  little  doses  are  medicines,  and  food  in 
its  greatest  concentration  is  stim.uluB.  The  plainest  food 
will  kill  in  too  great  quantity.  And  then  again,  medicinal 
substances,  as  coffee,  tea,  &c.,  come  into  dietetic  nse.  Yet 
we  cannot  infer  that  food  and  medicine  are  the  same  thing, 
though  they  touch  each  other  and  are  not  incompatible  at 
tha  extremes. 

However  tliis  may  be,  the  nomenclature  of  a  subject  m(-  jf 
from  its  abuses  is  inadmissible  :  we  might  as  well  name  ti/iju. 
rich  and  provocative  viands  from  gluttony  as  good  wine 
from  drunkenness.  We  might  eall  fruits  after  diarrh<£a, 
plnm-pudding  after  vomiting,  or  peas  after  fiatulenee.  But 
who  would  have  evil  courage  enough  to  go  through  with 
such  a  dictionary  ? 

But  here  the  chemista  oeeur,  and  tell  ua  that  alcohol  is  Wb'cAwku*! 
never  absorbed ;  they  have  smelt  the  brains  of  sots,  andtKTJW-t 
the  reek  of  unaltered  liquor  was  manifest  in  the  tissues,  l«u>-^ 
Thence  they  argue  that  stimulants  are  poisons  which  the 
body  naturally  refiises.  We  distruBt  this  argument  from 
drunkards  to  humanity  and  from  tJie  dead  to  the  living. 
Rather  let  good  men's  boards  be  canvassed,  where  tem- 
perance reigns,  and  let  it  Ite  seen  whether  there  ia  no  assi- 
milation of  wine.  Surely  the  flow  of  soul  can  drink  the 
measured  cup,  and  fill  its  mood  better  than  when  the  intel- 
lectual fire  is  dry.  It  is  at  banquets  like  Plato's  that  wine 
is  vindicated.  Their  guests  shew  the  scope  of  human  assi- 
milation. "\Vb8t  this  is  in  exienso  may  be  briefly  sketched 
ill  an  English  fashion.     The  laborer  wants  the  support  of 
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^^^^(^  liibor  in  good  solid  food,  which  under  the  magie  of  ass 
lation  becomes  muwle  and  ainew.  The  artisan  wants  i 
feeding,  to  support  and  not  overbear  tbe  _fiiiesse  of  his 
fin^rs.  iDtellectual  artisans  need  greater  temperance 
still.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  hours  of  work.  At 
for  Btimulanta,  the  laborer  may  moderately  mingle  then 
nith  his  food;  the  hayfield  and  cornfield,  especially  at  cut- 
ting and  reaping  times,  are  ■niHely  wet  with  cans  of  whole- 
some harvest  ale.  But  as  we  rise  in  the  quality  of  labor, 
work  and  stimulants  are  more  incompatible ;  for  tbe  edge 
of  the  eye  must  be  sharp  and  hard  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  soul  behind  it.  So  much  for  work,  which  thus  becomes 
ascetic,  or  shall  we  say,  stimulating  in  itself,  and  intolerant 
of  secondary  excitements,  Tbe  case  alters  in  play  hours, 
when  a  new  set  of  faculties  and  feelings,  and  a  new  set  of 
assimilations  begin.  The  spirit  of  play  mates  with  the 
Hpirit  of  wine;  the  pleaaaat  emotions  and  the  briUiant 
saws  and  dreams  of  society,  like  wine-lilies  naturally  rock 
upon  tbe  cup,  and  dip  their  spirity  roots  into  the  beaters. 
The  imaginative  skies  are  vinous  then ;  Valhalla  has  its 
mead,  and  great  Odin  never  eats,  but  all  sustenaiicfi  is 
liquor  to  Allfather,  who  drinks  only  wine.  Elysinm  too 
would  be  a  poor  Elysium  without  nectar  and  ambrosia. 
The  case  is  purely  one  of  assimilation.  If  the  Lfe  can 
drink  the  wine,  and  make  life  of  it,  then  the  wine  is  food; 
if  the  life  is  overtopped  by  the  wine,  which  lies  in  pools  in 
the  reeking  stomach  and  above  the  swampy  brains,  then 
there  is  excess,  sensuality,  or  spiritual  droivning.  It  is 
like  the  case  of  the  horse  and  his  rider.  Many  are  thrown, 
and  break  their  bodies  ;  many  should  never  get  on  horse- 
back ;  some  can  ride  where  their  animal  is  not  too  spirited; 
and  some  can  back  any  charger  even  were  it  Bncephalur. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  allowance  is  only  to  persons  in 
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healtli,  and  not  to  those  who  have  bodilj'  ailments,  dis- 
eased imagiaations  or  predominant  lusts,  or  other  maladies 
which  want  a  physician. 

It  in  now  therefore  obvious  that  we  cannot  lake  the  per-  MaAirvnw 
sonal  eiiperience  of  any  man  as  to  abstinence,  heyoud  thesUiuJto. 
limits  of  his  own  temperament,  baeiness  and  pleaaurex. 
The  different  functions  to  which  our  employments  convert 
our  organs,  require  for  the  organs  different  stimulation  to 
put  them  "into  condition"  for  their  work.  A  Newton 
may  require  to  fast  and  agonize  before  he  can  end  his  fear- 
fill  mathematics,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  our  grooms  and 
gardeners,  with  no  end  of  the  kind,  should  go  through  the 
like  discipline.  The  adjustment  must  bo  left  to  experience, 
but  it  cannot  come  irom  an  author's  study. 

Thus  the  power  of  aagimilating  wine  is  variouH  in  difler-^ft«A^ 
ent  persons,  and.  in  the  same  person  at  different  times,  and  if,t,f^ 
a,  flexible  ssnsQ  is  necfiBsary,  to  adjust  the  ludul^nce  to 
the  occasion.  Obsen'ation  proves  this,  for  we  can  drink 
more  at  some  times  than  at  others,  and  sometimes  with  im- 
punity and  great  restoration ;  at  other  times  we  feel  ill 
consequences  which  shew  that  we  have  not  judged  wisely 
at  the  board. 

Above  all  things  it  is  plain  that  cutting  up  dead  sots  da 
wUl  not  settle  the  question.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  n.'Ssf" 
dissect  all  the  drinkers,  temperate  and  intemperate,  and 
the  same  man  at  many  different  times,  to  elicit  the  living 
law  of  temperance.  And  first  we  must  dissect  ourselves. 
We  know  already  that  the  habitual  abuser  of  stimulants  is 
full  to  the  brim,  and  will  run  over  with  each  fresh  pota- 
tion without  aasimilating  it.  He  baa  no  digestion  left  for 
common  food,  and  therefore  in  point  of  assimilation  his  case 
proves  nothing.  It  is  the  casual  use  of  wine  according  to 
times  and  seasons,  as  Solomon  says,  and  according  to  the 
feelings  of  the  hour,  which  is  life-giving,  healthy  and  en- 
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joyable.  But  whatever  is  good  becomca,  out  of  ita  plaeo) 
an  evil.  Air  which  suetiuiis  ua,  native  and  exhilarating  in 
the  chest,  is  a  torment  and  insurrection  in  the  belly.  The 
spirit  and  conBdousneBs  of  the  Lrain,  too  much  poured  forth 
upon  a  spot  of  skin,  are  Bensitiveness,  or  agony,  according 
to  the  degree.  The  blood  thrown  down  from  ita  vessels  H 
a  foreign  body  and  black  death  iu  the  system.  Continenco 
is  the  caae  in  which  forces  are  safe.  And  bo  with  winSf 
which  now  and  alwaya  has  unflawed  gobietB  in  some  men'fl 
brains,  &om  which  it  is  safely  drank  by  their  powers,  and' 
these  of  the  very  highest.  The  ideal  then  is,  to  emulats 
thoae  chaste  but  intense  qualities  that  enfranchisa  tho 
favored  guests  of  nature  to  dip  their  cups  in  the  rubiea. 

And  if  wine  is  good  to  drink,  it  need  not  be  drank  on 
pretexts.  Men  have  drunk  it  from  the  beginning  for  that 
which  is  the  best  and  the  worst  of  reasons — because  they 
like  it.  "  Wine  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man," — there 
lies  the  fortress  of  its  usage.  To  the  wise  it  is  the  adjnnct. 
of  society ;  the  launch  of  the  mind  from  the  care  and  hiu-' 
derance  of  the  day;  the  wheel  of  emotion;  the  preparator  of 
inventive  idea ;  the  blandness  of  every  sense  obedient  to  the 
best  impulses  of  the  hours  when  tabor  ia  done,  Ita  uae  ia 
to  deepen  ease  and  pleasure  on  high-tides  and  at  harveat- 
homcB,  when  endurance  is  not  required ;  for  delight  has  im 
portant  functions,  and  originates  life  as  it  were  afresh  from 
a  childhood  of  sportive  feeling,  which  must  recur  at  aeasona 
for  the  most  of  men,  or  motive  itself  would  stop.  A  second- 
uae  is,  to  enable  us  to  surmount  seasons  of  physical  and 
moral  depresaion,  and  to  keep  up  the  life-mark  to  a  constant  -i 
level,  influenced  as  little  as  possible  by  the  circumgtancoa 
of  the  hour,  Also  to  show  to  age  by  occasions,  that  ita 
youth  lies  still  within  it,  and  may  be  found  like  a  spring 
in  a  dry  land  with  the  thyrsus  for  a  divining  rod.  A  third 
use  is,  to  soften  us ;  to  make  us  kinder  than  our  reason. 
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and  more  admissive  than  our  candour,  aad  to  enable  ub  to 
begin  larger  sympathies  and  associations  from  a  state  in 
which  the  feelings  are  warm  and  plastic.  A  fourth  use  is,  6"W«^«« 
to  save  the  resources  of  mental  excitement  by  a  succeda-  Lvi-t^w" 
neous  excitement  of  another  kind,  or  to  balance  the  anima- 
tion of  the  Boul  by  the  aniroation  of  the  body,  so  that  life 
may  be  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  and  the  pleasure  be 
reckoned  among  the  profits.  AJifih  use  ia,  to  stimulate  ITi 
thoughts,  and  to  reveal  men's  powers  to  themselves  and  m^i^tr 
their  fellows,  for  in  vino  Veritas,  and  intimacy  is  bom  of 
the  blood  of  the  grape.  But  ia  it  not  unworthy  of  us  to 
poor  joy's  aid  from  a  decanter,  or  to  count  upon  "  circnm- 
etances"  for  a  delight  which  the  soul  alone  should  furnish? 
Oh,  no  !  for  by  God's  blessing  the  world  is  a  circumstance; 
our  friends  are  circumstances  ;  our  wax-lights  and  gaieties 
likewise ;  and  all  these  are  stimuli,  and  touch  the  being 
within  U9 ;  iind  where  tlien  is  the  limit  to  the  application 
of  art  and  nature  to  the  90ul  ?  At  least,  however,  our  doc- 
trine is  dangerous  ;  but  then  fire  ia  dangerous,  and  love  is 
dangerous,  and  life  with  its  responsibilities  is  very  dan- 
gerous. All  strong  thioga  are  perils  to  one  whose  booor's 
path  ia  over  hair- breadth  bridges  and  along  giddy  precipices. 
A  sixth  use  is,  to  moke  the  body  more  easily  industrious  C  3f.mJ« 
in  work  times.  This  is  the  test  of  temperance,  and  the  KS"Wa^ 
proof  of  the  other  uses.  That  wine  is  good  for  us  which  has 
no  fumes,  but  which  leaves  us  to  sing  over  our  daily  labors 
with  ruddier  cheeks,  purer  feelings  and  brighter  eyes  than 
water  can  bestow.  The  aeoenth  use  is,  in  this  highest  (Ti^w*^ 
form  of  assimilation,  to  symbolize  the  highest  form  of*f«^A**''~ 
communion,  according  to  the  Testament  which  our  Saviour 
left,  and  to  stand  on  the  altar  as  the  representative  of  spiri- 
tual truth.  All  foods,  as  we  have  shewn  before,  feed  the 
soul,  and  this,  on  the  principles  of  a  universal  symbolism  : 
i  then  is  the  highest  use  of  bread  and  wine, — to  be 
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taken  and  nsBiniilatecl  in  the  ever-new  spirit  of  the  kii^ 
dom  of  heaven. 
f-  ^  /^  The  corallary  that  we  draw,  is,  that  total  abstineiuse 
contains  no  universal  ar^ment ;  that  it  in  an  admirable 
D  tmttkf^^M*^  atrait- waistcoat  for  many  of  us ;  that  abstinence  la  a  need- 
ful discipline  for  every  one  at  the  most  of  times,  and  then 
coincident  with  temperance ;  but  tliat  moroever  wine  ia 
indispensable  gift  of  heaven,  and  the  use  of  it  to  the  sane 
an  inalienable  matter  of  private  judgment,  into  which  ab- 
stinence-leagnes,  though  backed  by  medicine  and  chemistry, 
will  find  it  impossible  to  intrude, 
uwn  "lArt^  Time  has  not  yet  perhaps  elapsed  sufficient  to  shew  the 
ultimate  results  which  follow  to  those  who  steadily  mtun- 
tain  the  abstinence  pledge.  We  can  therefore  only  conjee* 
ture  that  the  effect  will  be,  to  dry  up  somewhat  of  those 
^^H  feelings  which  give  the  body  an  extraordinary  life  when 

^^^h  they  enter  it  well.     And  as  these  feelings  are  the  horses  of 

^^^1  our  greater  power,  and  when  skilfully  ridden  accomplish 

^^^B  times  and  spaces  that  are  impossible  without  them,  we 

^^^1  suppose  that  the  teetotallers  will  be  somewhat  pedestrian 

^^^P  and  prosy,  excepting  in  the  first  vigorous  days  of  their 

^^B  self-denials.     But  as  human    nature   contains   all   ^vants 

r  represented  in  particular  persons,  there  are  probably  bom 

[  abstainers  fi-om,  as  well  as  bom  reqnirers  of,  wine.     And 

[  if  some  of  the  most  ordinary  because  passionless  men  are 

*  in  the  former  class,  they  aeem  to  have  with  them  the  men 

of  peaceful   power   and    supermundane   continence,    with 
whom  stimulus  is  less  the  law  of  life  than  a  spiritual  tran- 
'  quillity  passing  eommon  understanding, 

'     .     ,        I-      The  current  disadvantages  of  vowed  abstinence,  suppos-- 
r^J*^  iiig  it  not  to  be  natural  also,  appear  to  us  to  lie  in  aeertain 

"L-  f-t*-  dilution  of  the  powers ;  a  certain  want  of  sleep  in  the  facul- 
ties ;  an  unending  character  in  the  days,  or  a  want  of  differ- 
ence between  the  evening  and  the  morning :  also  in  a 


certain  rigidity  of  reoEon,  and  a  lose  of  those  Bpirilual 
chances  which  iii-e  a  part  of  the  empire  of  chiirvoyacce  and 
Providence  in  the  mind ;  and  in  an  undue  incceaant  drift 
towards  public,  utilitarian,  and  money-making  enterprise, 
to  compeuaate  for  the  Iosb  of  that  stimulus  of  the  heart 
which  w  the  generality  ia  of  festive  growth.  But  we  would 
speak  modestly  in  a  case  involving  the  experience  of 
others. 

As  for  temperance,  it  may  range  in  respect  of  times  from  utn**- 1^' 
a  daily  moderation  of  wine  to  a  single  annual  glass  dropped 
into  the  diet.  And  as  to  quantity  also,  instinct  and  expe- 
rience are  its  compass.  But  whatever  the  natural  re^me, 
the  practice  of  temperance  is  a  divine  blessiug  second  only 
to  the  use  of  reason.  For  temperance  is  the  whetstone  of 
our  faculty  of  observation,  and  the  axe  of  reform,  which 
is  to  hew  away  for  ever  at  one  vice  after  another,  is  no- 
where so  well  sharpened  as  on  ita  square  and  eager  sides. 
Temperance  again  is  the  home  of  the  virtues  and  powers, 
which  shelters  them  in  their  nonage,  and  which  they  en- 
large and  furnish  in  their  maturity,  until  it  includes  the 
images,  pictures  and  tastes  of  them  all.  Or  again  it  is  the 
native  land  of  man  as  diiFereut  from  the  beasts.  Or  to 
speak  without  figure,  temperance,  including  eating  as  well 
as  drinking,  is  the  foundation  of  our  refinement,  as  involv- 
ing constant  acts  of  physical  judgment  or  bodily  wisdom. 
Intemperance  is  the  devil  opposite  to  this  angel,  tempe-  '"U/t^jfi 
ranee.  It  dulls  every  sense,  bums  out  passion  prematurely, 
and  turns  the  mild  light  of  intelligence,  as  it  flickers  toward 
extinction,  into  a  horrid  reproach  against  a  swinehood 
which  ia  reeling  down  to  disciplines  of  which  total  absti- 
nence is  but  a  shadow.  For  intemperance  fosters  and 
aggravates  nearly  every  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and 
sharpens  the  power  and  sting  of  every  sin,  uay,  calls  out 
—iresh  legions  of  infemala :  the  ghastly  troops  of  malady 
I  3 
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and  wickedness  deploy  before  it,  and  muster,  as  on  a  fif^ 
day  of  death,  where  exeesB  of  wine  is  a  prevalent  vice 
among  the  people.* 

But  now  to  recur  to  our  main  eubject,  the  vastnGBa  of 
the  assimilative  function  may  Im  comprehended  from  the 

I  great  agencies  set  in  motion  by  the  palate  and  the  stomach. 

I   T^^*"^  The  skin  or  cloth-making  spirit  enjoys  a  considerable  realm, 

but  the  spirit  of  the  stomach  is  the  owner  of  three-fourtha 
of  the  world's  navies,  the  ultimate  landlord  of  tliree-fourthB 
of  the  cultivable  earth.  Every  sea  is  benetted  with  the 
lacteala  of  the  social  intestines ;  every  road  is  laid  down 
fi-om  men  to  men,  as  a  vessel  for  food.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  in  their  staples  are  an  instinctive  obedience  to 
the  claims  of  the  belly.  Annies  are  the  guardians  of  ita 
interests;  and  the  dynasties  of  a  thousand  years  are  trans- 
mitted in  security,  or  rock  and  dissolve,  according  to  the 
dinners  of  the  people.  Such  is  the  material  force  conferred 
upon  htuiger,  thirst  and  assimilation.  And  in  working 
out  this  destiny,  whereby  the  globe  is  remodelled  npoa 
the  basement  story  of  the  human  body,  and  converges  to 
our  mouths  by  trains  of  produce  from  every  climate,  man 
grows  socially  also,  and  becomes  assimilated  to  his  fellowa ; 
the  merchant  behest  carries  faim  abroad,  and  informs  him 
from  other  races ;  the  aroma  of  his  brother's  industry  clinga 
to  every  stufF  that  he  brings ;  forbidding  waste  as  the  loss 
of  humanity  and  virtue.  Thus  the  organs  that  assimilate 
our  food,  cover  themselves  with  sensibilities,  and  assimilate 
our  fellows.  And  thus  we  note  that  the  spade-way  or 
plough-track  of  the  husbandman,  the  paths  of  ships  over 
r  the  desert,  and  the  road  with  its 


*  To  tliose  nho  viati  to  know  vbM  ma  he  said  cbemic^oll;,  medicalJy 
nnd  eiperiineiitally  in  fnvor  of  total  abetinence,  we  recommend  the 
perassl  of  Dr.  Cnrpenter'a  essay.  On  lAe  Use  and  Alugf  qf  Alcoholic 
tAipiora  in  Health  and  Dimaiei  %so.,  Laudon,  I8&0. 
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refinements,  are  only  magnified  imagea  of  that  which  goes 
on  with  intcnae  amallnesa  in  the  ftesimilatiye  organH. 

It  is  not  in  the  lower  kingdoms  only  that  assimilation  a,— ^^j,^  * 
and  digestion  are  proceeding.  The  plant,  it  is  true,  assi-  jUi^^  i^^ 
milates  the  mineral,  and  asaimilatea  the  atmosphere,  the^.      .  i, 

fruitful  soil  heing  the  amalgam  of  their  twofold  natures  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  active  aroma  in  the  other.  The 
animal  again  digests  all  honeath,  and  fertilizes  all.  Ahove 
the  lowest  nature  each  thing  is  eater  and  meat,  end  and 
beginning  in  succession.  The  external  world  in  its  extent 
is  progressive  assimilation  and  refinement.  Through  every 
change,  hy  a  secret  providence,  the  eurface  of  the  planet 
is  steadily  fitting  itself  to  sustain  a  grander  edifice  of 
society.  For  this,  the  primitive  forests  and  their  inhabi- 
tants have  been  industriously  making,  and  shedding,  their 
fiwnes,  in  unreckoned  generations.  For  this,  the  little 
flowers  have  been  working  since  the  first  were  Helf-sown 
&om  the  miraculous  garden.  For  this,  the  earth  has  rested 
uncropped  in  the  balmiest  latitudes,  and  still  the  sun  pours 
the  tropical  spirit  on  her  unexhausted  islands.  For  this, 
an  aboriginal  savage  tenantry  lease  but  as  hunters  the 
future  corn-lands  of  a  long-deferred  civilization.  The 
human  body  also,  fallow  and  in  great  part  tenantlesa  as 
the  planet, — shall  it  not  refine  its  organization  century 
after  century,  and  become  the  microcosm  of  a  new  mind, 
to  be  connected  with  it  entirely,  and  to  inhabit  and  culti- 
vate it  entirely  P 

And  what  is  the  growth  of  this  mind  itself,  but  renewed  '^vj>^  (I* 
digestion  and  assimilation?  lo  this  again  the  creation  ixwi.  >]  '^'^ 
our  food,  but  which  enters  through  the  mouths  of  the 
senaea.  Touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  sight,  carry  inw^ards 
their  several  matters  of  infonnation  to  the  nutrient  reser- 
voirs of  the  memory,  where  by  the  active  imagination 
B  rwsed  to  some  uniformity  of  life,  and  being  east 
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into  imagery,  ore  extracted  by  the  underatandin^,  and  tbd 
upshot  is  referred  to  the  judgment  and  the  will.  The 
broadeat  common  seuBe  strikes  home  the  first ;  IB  received 
at  once  without  any  process,  nnd  identified  with  the  life  of 
the  mind ;  the  details,  difficulties  and  ambiguitios  of  sense, 
which  seem  to  suggest  no  present  action,  are  long  and  paa- 
rively  retained  in  the  entrance,  and  only  come  hack,  to 
mind  through  other  and  oblique  considerations ;  being  not 
the  chief,  though  the  bulkiest  sustenance  of  the  human 
understanding, 
_^  Passing  from  bore  consciousness  to  practical  education, 
— from  the  mind  to  the  man,  What  ia  education  but  an 
assimilative  career?  The  full  social  form  is  the  blood  into 
which  we  are  to  enter ;  the  nature  of  the  child,  or  the 
roughness  of  the  adult,  ia  the  material  to  be  admitted  or 
refined.  Delight  and  curiosity,  with  tiny  gestures  and 
Bparkliiig;  eyes,  come  tripping  forth  to  their  leswos'  time 
in  the  classes  of  existence.  The  cradle  and  the  mother 
are  one  organic  school ;  the  nursery  is  another ;  the  school- 
proper  IB  another ;  the  workman's  probationary  bench,  and 
the  student's  table,  are  another;  the  life-calling  is  anoth^- 
still ;  and  there  is  no  finish  to  education,  because  there  ie 
no  end  to  the  refinement  of  mutual  good  works,  or  to  the 
closer  friendship  of  the  human  family.  That  grand  indi- 
vidual, mankind,  true  to  the  spirit  of  Ilim  who  evokes  it, 
— can  it  less  than  reflect  what  ia  "  infinite  in  conjunction, 
and  eternal  in  perpetuity  ?" 

Does  this  throw  any  light  of  probability  on  the  dim 
hereafter?  Somewhat  of  a  Imninoua  hope  seems  to  over- 
shadow and  tremble  around  ua,  while  we  follow  the  ana- 
logies that  proclaim  the  oneness  of  God's  laws  in  nature 
and  in  man.  Are  these  primordial  laws  so  divine  that 
they  govern  with  their  own  flexibility  even  in  the  futtire 
life?     Are  we  attracted  thither  to  feei  a  mightier  orgam- 
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ration  ?  Is  the  good  receired  and  welcomed,  and  the  ill 
renounced,  with  a  Belection  more  discriminating,  a  rejection 
more  total,  and  a  msdom  more  tmeonceived  and  irresiBtible, 
than  even  in  that  human  form  which  comes  from  the  spirit, 
and  returns  to  the  spirit?  Or  rather,  is  the  principle  one 
and  the  same  in  both  cases?  Let  xis  lean  on  nature's  arm, 
and  follow  the  analogy  nntil  we  have  better  lights :  the 
rather  because  analogy  itself  is  assimilation. 

But  to  condense  and  finish. — The  possibility  of  assimi-  imam  ^ 
lation  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  universe  runs  man-ward  (4^  bI  a. 
from  its  source.  The  means  to  assimilation  are  implanted-*,' 
faculties  in  the  soul,  the  body  and  the  mind,  of  imitation, 
emulation  and  order.  The  use  of  assimilation  consittts  in 
renewing  all  things  upon  their  highest  models,  and  by 
their  best  examples.  Accordingly  in  the  physical  man,  it 
is  the  bringing  together  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  be 
built  into  the  temple  of  the  body.  In  the  mind,  it  is  the 
translation  of  nature  into  thought,  and  of  matter  into  spirit. 
In  the  household,  it  is  the  grouping  of  young  and  old  upon 
larger  affections  into  consolidated  kindreds.  In  the  stale, 
it  is  that  love  and  warrant  of  the  commonwealth  which 
reconstructs  our  private  lives  into  the  elements  of  an  ad- 
vancing society.  And  in  the  individual  and  the  race,  as 
the  part  and  the  whole  of  existence,  it  is  that  supernal 
fire  which  bums  to  make  us  more  and  more  from  the  dust 
f£  the  earth  in  the  imagB  and  likeness  of  the  Divinity. 
The  steps  of  these  assimilations  are  miracles  ;  the  emula- 
tion of  every  nature  to  other  and  better  than  it  is ;  the 
death  of  the  old,  and  the  emancipation  and  resurrection  of 
the  new;  the  conversion  of  all  brass  into  gold,  of  all  grubs 
into  butterflies ;  of  earth  into  passions  ;  of  men  into  spirits ; 
— wc  sec  not  the  stages  hei-e;  because  they  arc  easier, 
Bualler,  purer  and  faster  than  our  light ;  but  neither  do 
we  refuse  to  credit  them,  for  the  result  is  humanity. 
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Therefore  it  is  thus :  at  one  end  the  universe  is  the 
quarry,  at  the  other  is  the  heaven  of  heavens  already 
shapen  and  ever  shaping ;  and  God  is  the  sculptor ;  and 
between  lie  all  time  and  form  moulded  as  they  emerge  into 
new  heavens  and  new  earths,  the  likeness  of  the  wisdom 
uncreated.  And  all  together  rises  now,  because  in  the 
new  covenant  no  temple  made  with  hands,  but  immensity- 
is  the  mercy- seat. 


THE  HUMAN  HEART. 


'be  brains  animate  the  body  with  inl£ntion  and  purpose, 
ttnd  the  lungs  give  it  corresponding  motion,  as  the  active 
apirit  of  the  or^fans,  and  the  baeia  of  the  opBratiang  of  the 
will ;  the  heart,  as  the  hlood'a  executive  power,  gives  cor- 
poreal substance  to  the  frame,  iuasmnch  aa  the  body  itself 
arises  from  the  blood.  The  exiatence  of  the  humau  ma- 
chine depends  upon  the  heart,  but  ita  usage  upon  the  luuga 
and  brains.  The  heart  ia  the  source  whence  the  finished 
blood  descends  to  the  organs  throughout  the  system ;  it  is 
the  immediate  admiaiatrator  of  the  aupply  of  nutrition  to 
the  body.  And^a  the  life  ia  in  the  blood,  the  heart  is  the 
agent  for  bestowing  that  life  upon  the  organization,  and 
for  giving  every  man  a  temperament,  or  peculiarity  of 
animal  being,  aecondary  to  and  aeconding  that  nervous 
life  which  he  receives  from  the  spirit  of  the  brain.  In  a 
word,  the  heart  or  blood  determines  the  fleshly  tenement. 
Let  what  powera  there  may  act  upon  us  from  within,  or 
from  without,  we  are  made  of  no  other  stuff,  and  cany  no 
other  body,  than  comes  from  the  fountain  of  our  blood. 
Wo  put  it  to  what  use  we  please  or  can,  but  the  body  it- 
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self  18  given,  limited,  constituted  by  the  life-blood  potired 
forth  by  the  heart. 

We  havo  then  to  consider  the  heart  aa  the  centre  of  the 
blood-syBtem ;  as  a  vessel  suited  to  the  whole  composition 
of  the  blood ;  as  the  forceful  agent  in  varioua  motions 
whereby  the  circulation  is  perpetuated,  or  whereby  the 
end  of  bodily  life  coincides  with  the  beginning,  and  the 
animal  circle  is  completed  :  also  as  the  iatbnms  which, 
according  to  its  build,  receives  the  wave  and  shock  of  the 
passions  advancing  hodyward  on  the  one  side,  and  trans- 
mits them  in  modified  vibrations  to  the  expe<;tant  tide  of 
blood  on  the  other  side.  In  short,  we  have  to  regard  the 
heart  in  its  own  peculiar  relations  to  physics,  physiology 
and  paycbology. 

The  anatomical  heart  is  a  conical,  hollow,  muscular 
oi^an,  lying  obliquely  in  the  cheat  between  the  two  lunge, 
the  base  of  the  cone  pointing  upwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  right  shoulder,  the  apes  pointing  to  the  space  between 
the  fiflh  and  sixth  ribs.  It  rests  Qpon  the  tendinous  por- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  the  partition  between  the 
chest  and  abdomen ;  and  it  is  encased  in  a  peculiar  bag  or 
capsule,  the  pericardium,  which  consists  of  two  layere, 
the  outer  fibrous,  by  which  the  pericardium  is  attached  to 
the  great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  heart ;  the  inner,  a 
serous  layer,  continuous  with  the  serous  membrane  that 
covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart.  The  cavity  between 
the  heart  and  pericardium,  thus  lined  by  a  serous  covering, 
generally  contains  more  or  less  fluid,  whereby  the  heart  ie 
lubricated  on  the  outside,  and  its  local  motions  are  ren- 
dered easy. 

The  heart  comprises  four  cavities,  two  auricles  and  two 
ventriclefl,  one  auiicle  and  one  ventricle  being  on  each 
side,  and  the  right  pair  of  cavities  being  devoted  to  the 
circulation  of  the  venous  blood,  the  left  pair,  to  that  of  the 
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arierial  blood.  The  auriclea  are  at  tlie  top,  eonatituting 
tbe  base  of  the  heart ;  the  ventricles  form  the  apex ;  the 
latter  are  much  stronger  than  the  auricles,  consisting  of 
very  thick  muscular  walls,  the  reason  of  which  we  shall 
see  presently. 

The  heart  ia  a  peculiar  muscle,  and  when  any  of  its  fonr 
cavities  contract,  they  have  the  power  of  expelling  their 
contents,  the  force  of  the  expulsion  being  the  prime  mover 
of  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood.  We  may  begin  the  circle 
where  we  please,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  returns  into 
itael£  Starting  for  instance  from  tbe  left  ventricle,  wc 
see  that  the  blood  ia  driven  by  tbe  contraction  of  that 
cavity  into  the  aorta,  the  highway  which  leads  into  all  the 
arteries  of  tbe  body ;  through  these  the  blood  is  discharged 
into  the  veins,  which  unite  to  form  at  last  only  two  great 
trunks,  the  vense  cavae,  which  are  again  the  thresholds  of 
the  heart,  and  debouch  into  the  right  auricle.  Tbe  blood 
which  has  now  passed  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  right 
auricle,  has  still  a  journey  to  make  before  it  completes  its 
course.  Accordingly  from  the  right  auricle  it  is  forced 
into  the  right  ventricle,  and  by  the  right  ventricle  info  the 
pulmonary  artery,  which  conveys  it  to  the  lungs,  where  it 
ramifies  through  the  multiple  branches  of  that  artery,  and 
whence  it  is  brought  back  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  form- 
ing ultimately  four  large  trunks,  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  heart's  left  auricle,  by  the  contraction  of 
which  the  blood  is  next  forced  into  the  left  ventricle,  to 
the  place  from  which  we  began. 

We  have  sketched  out  tbe  circulation  before  treating 
more  minutely  of  tbe  structure  of  the  heart,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  the  blood  for  a  guide,  and  proceed  from  the 
uses  of  tbe  organ  to  tbe  anatomical  structure.  We  shall 
liowever  again  recur  to  tbe  circulation  in  greater  detail. 

t  vetitricle  of  the  heart,  a  powerful  contractile 
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cavity,  has  the  task  of  projecting  the  florid  or  arterial  blooti 
which  haa  just  traversed  the  longs,  through  the  aorta  over 
the  whole  hody;  upwards,  to  the  head,  downwards  to  the 
feet ;  this  office  it  discharges  by  a  quick  act  of  contraction, 
or  as  it  is  termed,  systole,  which  propels  the  blood  into  the 
aorta.  The  aorta,  like  the  other  large  arteriea,  is  elastic 
and  muscular,  and  tends  constantly  to  assume  its  smalleet 
calibre,  in  consequence  of  which  it  movea  the  blood  ftw- 
wards  wherever  a  free  space  is  found.  But  when  the  heart 
again  expands  or  performs  diastole,  the  blood  would  regiar- 
gitate  from  tho  aortic  tabe  into  the  ventricle,  were  there 
not  a  prorision  against  this  in  the  presence  of  three  semi~ 
lunar  Talves,  little  crescents  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
aorta,  which  swell  out  into  pouches  when  the  blood  regur^ 
gitates,  and  close  the  passage.  Their  fiiaction  in  tMa 
respect  is  constantly  called  for,  and  the  sudden  stop  of  the 
blood  by  the  valve  gives  rise  Iti  a  click  which  may  be  beard 
among  the  other  sounds  of  the  heart. 

The  volume  of  blood  we  are  considering  is  now  fairly  in 
the  artery,  and  like  a  slippery  ball  it  eludes  the  successive 
pressure  of  tbe  vessels,  and  flies  onwards  in  its  course. 
The  opening  of  the  artery  by  the  injected  wave,  and  ita 
contraction  upon  tbe  same,  ensues  like  a  rapid  unduladoa 
along  tbe  whole  line,  and  constitutes  the  pulse.  Eighty- 
times  per  minute  the  quiver  of  this  stroke  permeatea  the 
life  tree  of  the  body  and  its  infinite  ramifications.  The 
station,  the  tram  and  the  passengers  are  all  loeomotiveB  on 
this  railway.  First  the  heart  closes,  and  ita  out-thro'wn 
blood  opens  the  artery;  then  the  artery  itself  successively 
cloaes  and  opens  down  the  entire  extent ;  and  tbe  residt  is, 
the  propagation  of  the  wave  from  the  centres  to  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  system.  The  heart  in  successive  moments 
forces  life  upon  the  arteries ;  the  arteries,  by  an  even  pres- 
sure, tend  to  contraction  or  death,  and  thereby  difltiM  tbe 
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liie,  or  make  it  muv^erBal.  Organic  beings  are  expanded 
ub  extra,  but  contract  of  themselves,  Were  it  not  for 
pressure  from  mtliout,  the  contractility  of  all  things  would 
iBsult  in  general  death.  But  the  influx  of  life  opens  the 
narrow  into  the  wide,  and  ultimately  effects  a  compromise, 
whereby  contraction  or  individuality  rules  conjointly  with 
expansion  or  receptivenesa,  and  the  two  together  perpetuate 
the  commonwealth.  This  is  the  indispensable  strife  be- 
tween progress  and  conservation,  here  represented  by  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

The  arteries,  forming  a  tree  whose  stem  is  the  aorta, 
terminate  by  their  capillary  twigs  in  the  veioK,  which  form 
another  tree  corresponding  to  the  former,  hut  the  reverse 
of  it  in  motion  or  function ;  for  the  blood  that  runa  from 
the  largest  to  the  lesser  and  least  arteries,  returns  to  the 
heart  through  first  the  least,  then  the  lesser,  and  then  the 
lar^st  veins.  The  arterisl  pulse  is  quite  lost  in  tho  mi- 
nute branches  and  tniga  of  the  arteries,  and  tho  blood 
passing  into  the  veins  presents  one  continuous  flow  not  ma- 
nifestly influenced  by  the  beating  of  the  heart.  Neverthe- 
less it  receives  the  force  of  the  heart,  which  is  tho  grand 
cause  of  the  ^'enou3  circulation,  there  being  many  secondary 
causes  promotive  of  the  same  eJl^t,  and  particularly  the 
respiratory  movements.  The  blood  in  the  veins  is  pre- 
vent«d  from  running  back,  both  by  the  ma  lergo,  and 
during  muscular  efforts  hy  a  set  of  valves,  something  like 
those  in  the  aorta,  and  which  are  placed  at  short  intervals 
in  many  of  the  veins,  and  determine  the  wavering  current 
onwards.  Arrived  in  the  venie  cavfB,  the  heads  of  the 
veins,  the  blood  receives  a  new  stroke  from  the  muscular 
strength  added  to  the  cavra,  and  presses  with  all  its  forces 
into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  which  thus  receives  tho 
last  of  tho  blood,  and  in  the  words  of  Han'ey,  "  is  the  first 
part  of  the  heart  to  live,  and  the  last  to  die."     Thua  in- 
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truded,  it  distends  the  auricle ;  which,  when  it  has  borne 
the  diatenaion  to  the  utmost,  begins  to  reeist,  to  react,  to 
contract ;  it  does  contract,  and  expels  the  intruded  blood. 
Whither  does  it  expel  it  ?  Not  of  course  into  the  venw 
cavffl,  excepting  in  the  slight  proportion  between  the  whole 
force  of  the  oncoming  venous  blood  and  the  contrary  force 
of  the  contracting  auricle ;  for  the  steady  preBBore  of  the 
blood  in  the  cavie  has  already  been  sufficient  to  open  and 
command  the  auricle.  The  latter  then  drives  the  blood 
into  the  ventricle,  and  so  ia  relieved  and  contracts ;  and 
now  the  ventricle  expands,  and  the  blood  which  it  contains 
shuts  upwards  a  triple  valve,  the  tricuspid,  which  ia  at- 
tached by  tendinous  cords  to  the  muscular  columns  of  the 
heart ;  and  tbe  ventricle,  reacting  against  its  own  forcible 
expansion,  bearing  it  no  longer,  throws  out  the  blood,  pre- 
vented from  regurgitating  into  the  auricle  hy  the  trienspid 
valve,  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  wUch  is  an  artery  carry- 
ing venous  blood.  The  blood  thus  injected  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,  is  in  its  turn  prevented  from  reflux,  by 
three  semilunar  valves  placed  at  its  commencement,  and  it 
circulates  through  another  or  second  circle  of  arteries  and 
veins,  which  constitute  the  pulmonic  circulation  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  general  circulation  upon  which  we  have 
already  expatiated.  By  the  twigs  or  ends  of  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  it  is  returned  into  the  twigs  or  beginnings  of 
the  pulmonary  veins ;  and  we  may  somewhat  appreciate 
the  reason  of  an  artery  in  this  system  carrying  venous 
blood,  and  a  vein  carrj'ing  arterial  blood,  when  we  learn, 
that  this  system  is  in  an  important  respect  the  inverse  of 
the  general  system ;  inasmuch  as  the  blood  becomes  de- 
arterialized,  dark  and  venous  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
general  circulation,  but  becomes  re-arterialized  and  crimson 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  or  pulmonary  system. 

It  is  not  now  necesaary  to  consider  the  circulation  of  the 
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lun^,  althougli  it  may  be  obBerrcd  in  passing,  that  the 
pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  running  through  those  ener- 
getic air-pumps,  can  hardly  beat  at  any  other  timee  than 
during  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and  the  pulne  or  atroke 
of  the  left  ventricle  can  only  act  to  the  root  of  the  lungs, 
and  fill  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  an  a  reser- 
voir froni  which  the  lungs,  at  their  own  intervahi,  drink  in 
the  accumulated  blood.  One  function  of  the  pericardium 
or  heart-bag  lies  in  emancipating  the  heart  from  the  power 
of  the  respiratory  motions ;  for  the  heart  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  lungs,  grasped  by  their  two  arms,  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins,  and  were  it  naked  or  unprotected,  it 
would  be  drawn  into  the  pulmonary  TOrtex,  in  which  case 
its  involuntary  life  would  cease,  it  would  receive  the  imme- 
diate play  of  the  mind  just  like  the  lungs,  and  the  sponta- 
neous order  of  the  body  would  be  lost ;  in  a  word,  the  pulse 
would  coineide  with  the  respiration.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
respiration  exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  the  pericardium, 
though  the  heart  is  not  further  affected  thereby  than  as  it 
receives  the  genera!  movements  of  the  lungs  and  brains, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  under  them  its  own  move- 
ments, or  maintains  its  individuality. 

We  have  now  pursued  the  blood  into  the  trunks  of  the 
pulmonary  Tcins,  where  it  is  still  impelled  by  the  m  « 
leri/o,  and  moreover  drawn  by  the  inviting  lungs,  until  it 
is  poured  by  the  four  trunks  of  those  veins  into  tlie  left 
auricle,  which  it  opens  and  distends.  The  auricle  now 
reacts  or  contracts,  and  squeezes  the  blood  whither  there 
is  the  smallest  resistance,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which,  when  filled,  in  its  turn  contracts,  and  its  blood 
shutting  hack  the  mitral  valves  placed  between  it  and  its 
auricle,  is  driven  forwards  into  the  aorta ;  again  to  perform 
the  same  revolutions,  and  to  perpetuate  life  by  incessant 
cycles  of  formation,  destruction  and  reformation. 


thi 


From  this  second  view  of  the  cireulation  we  may  follow 
e  account  given  bj-  one  pliyaiologiet,  namely,  that  the 


a  of  the  alternate  motion  of  the  heart  is  the  action  and 
reaction  of  the  hlood  and  the  vessels  ;  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  motion  of  tlie  ventricles  is  the  action  of  the 
blood  and  the  auricles ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  auricles  is  the  action  of  the  blood  and  the  vests 
cavie ;  further  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  motion  of 
the  vena  cava  ia  each  particular  branch  of  it ;  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  motion  of  the  branch  ia  each  particular 
twig  of  it,  and  of  each  capillary  tube  thereto  appended ;  the 
imme^ate  cause  of  the  motion  of  each  venous  twig  ie  the 
action  of  the  little  arterial  vessel  which  empties  itself  into 
it ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  this  action  is  the  action  of 
the  branch,  of  the  tnmk,  and  finally  of  the  heAit :  wherefore 
the  cause  of  the  heart's  motion  ia  continuouB,  and  like  the 
blood  it^^elf  runs  in  a  circle  from  the  left  ventricle,  through- 
out the  blood-ay  stem,  to  the  right  ventricle;  shewing  that 
there  is  not  a  point  in  the  system  but  contributes  to  the 
motion  of  the  heart.  We  see  from  this  whirl  or  world  of 
immediate  cauaes  how  necessarily  a  motion  once  begun  in 
these  living  wheels,  rolls  onwards,  circling  round,  and  how 
slight  the  resistauee  is,  where  all  the  parta  contribute  b 
their  places  to  reciprocation  and  equilibrium.  Under  these 
provisiona  the  Bmalleat  touch  awakens  the  organism  titto 
its  beautiful  motions,  emulons  so  far  as  nature  can  be,  of 
everlasting  existence  and  immortal  life. 

But  if  we  delve  a  little  under  the  human  organism,  we 
shall  find  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  the  heart, 
based  upon  a  natural  or  spontaneous  tendency  to  circulation 
in  the  blood  itaelfi  and  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  nori 
system  (p.  9),  there  is  an  automatic  life  at  the  foundation 
in  every  part,  the  fluids  as  well  as  the  solids,  to  which 
higher  stories  or  more  measured  powers  oro  afterwands 
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superadded.  TliuB  the  sap  circulates  in  plants,  and  the 
blood  iu  many  of  the  lower  animalfl  without  any  heart  to 
propel  it,  Tlie  fluid  runs  by  attraction  to  the  spot  where 
it  h  wanted,  and  forma  an  uninterrupted  £bre  of  supply, 
which  is  continually  wound  off  into  the  loom  of  the  organs; 
and  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  fluid  or 
solid,  for  the  one  end  draws  the  middle  and  the  other  end, 
as  if  the  current  of  life  were  a  series  of  eoherent  threads ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  portions  wanted  for  deposit, 
drop  out  of  the  chain  when  and  whither  the  want  pulls 
them ;  for  want  itself,  in  its  phases  in  this  sphere,  ia  their 
magnetism  and  their  string. 

The  heart,  neYertheless,  ttough  based  upon  all  that  ia 
hearty,  magnetic  or  occultly  impulsive  in  the  animate  and 
inanimate  worlds,  is  itself  the  essence  of  the  human  cir- 
culation, just  as  the  supreme  or  rational  brain  is  the  es- 
sence of  tlie  human  nervous  systum  with  its  animation. 
We  may  indeed  say  that  there  are  two  essences  to  every 
progressive  being,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it,  or  the 
germ  and  the  ideaL  The  germ  gives  the  body  and  the 
ideal  the  spirit,  which  latter  is  to  alter  the  body,  made 
already  with  a  capacity  to  be  altered,  into  its  own  likeness. 
The  ideal,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  uppermost  addi- 
tion, as  in  the  vascular  system,  the  heart,  in  the  nervous 
system,  the  mind  and  the  cerebrum,  become  the  essence 
of  their  respective  orders ;  for  in  a  progressive  nature,  it 
is  not  that  which  is,  but  that  which  becomes,  that  com- 
ports with  the  moving  series,  or  comes  into  the  view  of 
encb.  Moreover,  the  essence  or  peculiar  capacity  is  that 
which  distinguishes  each  organization  from  all  others.  The 
essence  of  man  is  that  mind  which  he  possesses  in  disoom- 
munity  with  any  animal ;  tie  essence  of  his  lungs  is  their 
idealization  by  that  mind,  and  the  peculiar  physical  stnic- 
e  which  capacitates  them  for  this  becoming ;  the  essen- 
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tialness  of  liis  heart  is  thua  likewise.  Hence  it  is  nnseieo- 
tific  to  regard  the  spine  as  the  easential  part  of  the  nervous 
syBt«ia  in  any  animals  but  those  in  which  the  spinR  is  the 
highest  part ;  or  the  heartless  cirenhition  as  essential  in 
any  but  aeardiac  systems.  Cerebrate  organizations  are 
created  for  a  brain,  and  long  for  a  brain,  and  acephalous 
monsters,  though  they  may  exist,  cannot  continue ;  so 
also  organizations  fitted  for  a  heart,  though  they  may 
maintain  life  for  a  time  with  a  defective  heart,  yet  cannot 
become  adult,  or  travel  on  the  road  of  ends,  for  thi 
essence  has  failed  them.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  wot 
but  a  difference  of  ends  and  methods,  involving  the  qW 
tion  of  whether  the  sciences  shall  be  founded  upon  distinc- 
tions or  npon  confiision ;  of  whether  they  shall  walk  upon 
their  feet,  or  stand  upon  their  heads ;  and  of  whether  the 
high,  the  mo^Hng  and  the  intelligible  shall  give  the  one  ti 
induction,  or  the  stationary,  the  occult  and  the  low. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  in  organizations  it  is  ti 
additions  ab  extra  that  become  of  all  importance  in  1 
long  run.  Thus  nature,  at  first  vertebral  and  serpentB 
becomes  capital  and  human  by  the  addition  of  parts  \ 
snakes  and  tortoises  can  dispense  vpith.  And  these  e 
neous  organisms,  not  at  first  necessary  to  mere  existent 
but  necessary  to  the  ends  of  existence,  become  the  esse 
tiala  of  usefiil  knowledge,  because  they  shew  the  aims  i^ 
facts,  or  the  ends  of  all  developments.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  baais  which  nature  supplies  to  be  built  upon,  is  of  no 
importance  except  for  the  building,  just  as  the  vertebral 
column  is  insignificant  excepting  for  and  to  the  head. 
Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  the  magnetic,  sap-like,  and 
even  animal  forces  of  the  circulation,  are  of  no  importance 
in  our  bodies  excepting  as  the  ground  upon  which  ll 


essence,  the  human  ] 


»  be  built  and  chambt 


Man  at  any  rate  is  a  distinct  subject,  and  that  wkioIiJ 
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manly  in  his  heart  is  all  that  belongs  to  its  human  physi- 
ology. The  rest  is  aaimality,  vegetable  physiology  or 
genei-al  physics,  and  had  better  be  sought  after  in  its 
purity  among  the  beasts,  the  plants,  or  the  loadstones. 

This  theme  requires  to  be  dwelt  upon  from  the  current 
misapprehensions  respecting  it.  For  at  present  it  is  held, 
that  that  which  is  essential  in  the  human  body  is  that 
which  the  body  possesses  in  common  with  hydatids  and 
zoophytes, — that  a  digestive  sac  or  cell  is  the  essence  of 
mankind.  And  the  reason  given  is,  that  all  hut  stomach 
and  nutrition  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  these  can  go 
on  for  a  time  on  their  own  account  without  the  brain  and 
nerves.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  these  foundations  are  as 
independent  as  they  can  be,  and  that  they  are  automatic. 
The  very  flesh  is  alive  per  se,  and  carnally  ensouled,  be- 
fore the  better  life  is  added  to  it  by  the  brain.  But  in 
developments  the  development  becomes  everything,  and 
covers  and  gradually  buries  the  matrix  out  of  which  i( 
sprang.  And  if  the  development  does  not  come,  the  barren 
matrix  cannot  last  or  work.  No  one  ever  heard  of  an 
acephalous  monster  going  to  church  or  taking  a  hand  at 
whist ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  walked  out  of  the  ranks 
sexlessly  and  shabbily  info  the  unconsecmfed  piece  of  the 
next  churchyard.  And  all  headless  things  which  come  up 
among  those  which  have  heads,  must  take  the  same  fate ; 
headless  sciences  among  the  rest.  Moral  headlessneas  is 
in  the  same  category ;  those  who  make  the  belly  and  the 
flesh  essential  because  they  are  the  last  things  that  can  he 
done  without,  and  throw  away  the  higher  parts  because 
they  are  merely  additions,  and  some  fimction  continues 
without  them,  go  to  the  worms  by  their  own  claims.  For 
just  that  which  is  first  and  easiest  lost  and  lived  without, 
is  the  pearl  of  the  human  mind. 

To  return  from  this  digression.     At  one  end  of  the  oir- 


IM 
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CnlRtory  system  ia  the  heart;  at  tliB  other,  d  class  of 
vessels  termed,  from  their  hair-liie  fineness,  the  capillaries. 
The  heart,  as  we  before  observed,  senda  from  its  left  Ten- 
tricle  a  grand  arterial  arch,  the  aorta,  whieh  in  its  turn 
produces  stems,  branches  and  twigs,  and  these  last,  the 
capillary  tubes,  an  intermediatfl  field,  which  is  the  end  of 
the  arteries  and  the  beginning  of  the  veins.  In  these 
almost  invisible  capillaries,  nature,  "  greatest  in  the  least 
things,"  carries  on  some  of  her  most  wonderful  operations. 
The  blood  which  in  the  larger  arteriea  is  a  medley  volume 
of  red  globules  floating  in  serum,  and  only  comes  into  in- 
discriminate contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  as  it  ruiiB 
down  from  the  larger  into  the  lesser  tubes,  becomes  more 
and  more  distinctly  divided,  and  in  the  capillaries  the  red 
globules  are  in  the  highest  state  of  discrimination,  fit  for 
supplying  from  their  bosoms  living  nutriment  and  warmth, 
and  whatever  depends  upon  the  most  individual  endow- 
ments. In  the  great  vessels  the  blood  is  in  public,  exer- 
cising general  oflices,  and  thronging  the  body  to  keep  it 
n*ide  and  open ;  in  the  cupillarica  it  is  at  homo,  its  freedom, 
power  and  fluidity  raised  to  the  greatest  pitch,  and  sulijcct 
to  the  atill  influences  of  a  higher  spirit  than  its  own. 
Accordingly  the  capillaries  are  more  plainly  under  the 
direction  of  the  brain,  than  the  larger  vessels ;  their  exqui- 
site nervous  coats  undergo  greater  proportional  changes  ia 
calibre,  and  enjoy  more  individuality  in  different  parts 
than  the  Herculean  aorta  and  its  tubes ;  the  emotions  of 
the  nerves  being  almost  omnipotent  in  their  influence  over 
these  kindred  and  subtle  disciples.  For  the  most  part  the 
btood-globules  march  in  single  file  through  the  capillarieB  ; 
hut  under  the  influence  of  cold,  stimulants,  or  inflamma- 
tion, the  latter  will  either  close,  so  as  apparently  to  admit 
no  red  particles,  or  will  enlarge  considerably  enough  to 
give  passage  to  several  rows  abreast.     A  familiar  instance 
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of  the  power  of  the  mind  or  nerves  upon  this  syBtem,  is 
Men  in  tbe  phenomenon  of  blushing,  in  which  the  modest 
emotions,  giving  all  place  to  the  preusure  ahont  them,  in- 
stBotaneonsly  relax  an  outspread  field  of  eapiUariea,  which 
lose  their  strait-laced  dignity,  and  red  blood  is  injected 
into  vesfela  that  before  carried  only  colorless  fluid,  or  in 
which  the  amount  of  red  blood  is  now  so  greatly  increased 
aa  to  glow  through  the  skin  of  the  fac«  and  iieck,  and  tinge 
them  with  apparent  crimaon.  If  we  generalize  this  com- 
mon fact,  we  observe  what  a  prodigious  eway  the  brun 
must  exercise  over  these  blood-vessels.  The  capillary  sys- 
tem ia  coextensive  with  the  body,  for  looking  from  the 
heart  as  a  centre,  tbe  frame-work  of  every  organ  and  part 
consiata  of  eapillaries.  These,  the  brain  and  nerves  have 
the  power  of  expanding  and  eonstringpng  in  any  place,  or 
any  number  of  places,  in  a  moment;  of  producing  secre- 
tions or  stopping'  secretions  at  will ;  of  varying  the  life  that 
comes  from  without  to  any  particle  of  the  frame.  In  short, 
the  circulation  in  its  active  and  flexible  part,  is  held  in  the 
leashes  of  the  brain,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  blood 
system  to  the  existing  state  of  the  body  and  mind  depends 
mainly  on  the  nerves  acting  on  the  capillaries.  Nay,  the 
texture  of  the  heart  itself  is  capillary,  and  by  consequence 
that  private  force  and  freedom  which  belong  to  these  quick 
vessels,  lies  in  the  very  core  of  the  heart  as  the  general 
force.  In  view  of  this,  we  might  begin  with  these  ambi- 
dextrous and  complaisant  parts,  and  derive  the  power  of 
the  heart  itself  from  the  array  of  their  combined  Indivi- 
dualities. And  if  there  exists  even  in  the  cold  life  of  plant  s 
a  natural  attraction  of  particled  fluids  to  their  destination, 
and  an  answerable  force  which  creates  the  vegetable  cur- 
rent, much  more  in  the  human  frame  with  its  powerful 
lungs  and  brains,  is  there  an  attraction  of  the  particles  of 
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the  blood  towai-ds  the  capillaries, — an  attraction  which 
draws  them  at  an  accelerated  ratio  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach those  original  condnit§  older  than  the  heart,  where 
their  uses  and  sacrifices  are  to.be  accompiiahcd.  It  has 
indeed  been  supposed  by  Home  that  the  blood  is  freest  in 
the  great  vessels,  but  that  its  globules  scrape  against  the 
sides  of  the  capillaries,  and  lose  their  power  by  friction; 
and  this  has  been  supported  by  microscopic  views ;  but 
then  on  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  living 
sheet  of  membrane,  e.y.,  the  iveb  of  a  frog's  foot,  under  the 
microscope,  without  changing  the  conditions,  setting  dis- 
tittbing  emotions  at  work  ujion  the  circulation,  and  destroy- 
ing the  equihbrium  between  the  globules  and  their  bomeH. 
And  even  if  this  be  done  during  the  insensibility  of  the 
animal,  the  case  is  not  normal  still ;  the  an^stbesia  itself 
is  a  new  element;  and  moreover  there  are  organic  emotioiiB 
as  well  as  conscious  ones,  which  go  on  under  inflictiona 
just  as  though  the  pained  animal  were  at  the  back  of  them 
(p.  8).  Even  dead  leather  crinkles  and  writhes  over  the 
fire  as  though  it  were  full  of  burning  agony.  Rational 
induction  alone  can  then  decide  the  questlou.  And  this 
ignores  the  idea  that  our  blood  experiences  new  physical 
diSiculties  when  it  iiears  the  goal  of  its  existence,  or  is 
hindered  mora  and  more  by  material  clogs  as  it  comes 
within  hail  of  the  spirit  of  the  brain.  It  is  true  that  the 
blood  dies  in  the  capillaries,  and  its  ruddy  frame  tuma 


blue,  but  it  is  i 

never  so  near  f 

earthy  heart  it 

its  final  place  and  secret 

calmness.     It  is  wrong  then 


iver  so  tenderly  alive  aa  on  its  death-bed, 

its  real  ends,  and  in  its  ascent  from  the 

'ings  itself  with  speed,  until  at  the  last,  in 

it  is  all  spontaneity  and 

speculate  upon  any  rigidity 


of  the  tubes  in  the  balance  of  healthy  life  :  if  the  globule 
tends  to  impinge,  the  tube  will  tend  to  j-ield  before  it,  and 
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the  contact  will  be  nothing  more  than  the  support  anil 
maintenance  by  both  sidea  of  any  inclination  which  may 
exist  on  either. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  use  of  the  circulation.     The 

first  use  is,  the  formaiiou  or  determination,  of  the  body. 
The  sectind  la,  the  nutrition,  maintenance  or  reformation  of 
the  body.  The  third  is  ita  prolonged  vitality,  or  perpetual 
Btiinolation.  These  three  purposes  mutually  suppose  each 
other.  The  formation  of  the  body  is  effected  by  the  ger- 
minal fluids,  determined  into  membranes,  canals,  and  ulti- 
mately into  vessels  with  coats ;  and  aa  the  blood- ressels 
are  the  la^t  expression  of  these,  we  apeak  of  them  as  the 
fraraers  of  the  body  ;  for  the  solid  comes  out  of  the  fluid  at 
first,  and  the  substantial  body  grows  from  the  blood  even 
in  the  adult  state ;  the  capillaries  moulding  the  organs ; 
which,  however,  when  they  are  built,  work  on  their  own 
account,  and  govern  their  blood,  calling  into  e:);istcm:e  the 
second  use  of  the  circulation,  or  the  nutrition  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  body.  The  progress  of  discovery  upon  this 
point,  tends  to  establish  the  individuality  not  only  of  every 
organ,  but  of  the  elements  or  smallest  impersonations  of 
the  organs.  The  deposition  of  the  solids  from  the  blood 
does  not  take  place  immediately  or  by  intrusion,  but  the 
organs  put  forth  fine  cells  or  stomachs  from  their  several 
absorbing  surfaces,  which  take  what  they  want  from  the 
capillary  circulation,  and  make  it  over  to  the  organ  through 
a  fresh  similar  organization.  In  short,  the  body  grows 
from  the  vital  blood  by  its  own.  vitality,  as  a  plant  grows 
from  the  sappy  meltings  of  the  ground ;  ita  development  is 
due  inside,  and  in  every  part,  to  ita  own  attractions,  and 
uot  to  the  rush  or  thrust  of  the  blood.  The  increment  is 
not  like  placing  brick  upon  brick  from  without,  each  with 
no  peculiar  relation  to  the  building,  but  every  brick  is  a 
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cellule  or  little  building  of  itself,  Bimilar  to  tlic  ediiice  of  I 


which  it  fol-ma 
Thia  i; 


I  higher  idea  of 


than  that  which  il 
a  vegetablo  idea,  ia 
distinction  from  the  other,  which  was  a  mineral  idea.  We 
must  however  remember,  that  in  the  human  body  we  are 
on  the  Btair  of  endless  ends,  and  that  no  fixed  idea  will 
laat  out  of  its  place  and  time.  We  must  also  not«,  that 
we  are  reasoning  in  a  sphere  where  the  fluids  are  next  U) 
all ;  where  the  toughness  of  vegetation  is  a  disease,  and 
where  treah  formations  are  extemporiaed  with  mushroom 
rapidity,  and  dissolutions  take  place  with  equal  speed. 
Cells  in  this  case  melt  like  mist  into  their  original  currents, 
and  the  only  set  of  analogues  which  do  not  full  us,  are  the 
changes  of  the  mind  itself  whose  velocity  belongs  by 
traJisference  to  the  body  in  its  higher  and  healthier  moods. 
ThuB  the  organs  are  nouriBhed  as  well  and  rapidly  aa  though 
the  blood  was  forced  into  them  by  the  puljes,  but  iu  those 
moments  of  moments  they  have  deliberated,  judged,  choaen, 
and  lastly  acted,  by  shooting  forth  a  ceUular  gauze,  wise  ta 
let  iu  the  exact  quantity  and  quality  that  they  require. 

The  rule  then  is,  that  the  heart  and  its  powers  act  only 
to  the  door  of  the  organs,  and  no  firther,  at^r  which  the 
organs  take  from  the  proffered  blood  their  own  demand. 
This  is  true,  as  we  shewed  in  speaking  of  the  lunga  (p, 
39),  of  the  largest  tissues  of  the  body :  it  is  true,  aa 
observation  shews,  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the  tissues. 
In  a  word,  attraction  is  the  law ;  and  it  exists  between 
all  the  fluids  and  their  respective  destinations  and  uses ;  it 
is  a  true  animal  magnetism ;  and  in  this  high  form  there 
is  a  manifest  propulsion  or  heart  to  second  it  on  the  one 
aide,  and  a  mauitest  invitation  or  lungs  to  create  it  on  the 
other  1  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fluid  itself  is  so 
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aatureil  as  to  run  of  its  own  accord  away  from  tlie  parts 
which  do  uot  want  it,  and  away  to  those  which  do.  Thus 
in  this  syatem  of  divine  convenience,  where  every  tendency 
is  trebly  gratified,  the  blood  propelled  to  any  organ  is  no 
longer  the  heart's,  or  to  be  denominated  from  the  heart, 
bttt  it  belonga  to  the  organ,  part,  or  particle,  where\'er  it 
nwy  be ;  it  is  always  sailing  upwards  and  inwards  to  deeper 
purposes,  uid  taking  new  oames  and  new  liberties;  just 
«8  sensation  rises  from  the  eye  into  the  brain,  is  adopted 
into  intellect  and  fiiculty,  and  walks  at  last,  unknown  to 
tfae  lower  scene,  in  the  breadth  and  color  of  the  sky.  It 
is  thus  that  the  red  blood  from  th«  heart  mounts  into  the 
region  of  the  capillariea  and  organa,  that  new  world  where 
the  nervous  eystem  hanga  its  ethereal  expanse  over  the 
vascular. 

The  third  use  of  the  circulation  consists  in  giving  life 
or  nen'OUH  fluid  to  the  tlBEues.  This  presupposes  that  such 
a  fluid  proceeds  from  the  brain  through  the  Der\-eB,  and  is 
shed  perpetually  into  the  body,  and  especially  into  the 
blood.  The  red  globules  of  the  latter  are  its  most  living 
parts,  and  may  he  likened  to  little  caskets  in  which  this 
nervous  fluid  is  carried  about,  and  dispensed  as  life  to  the 
tissues,  to  which  it  gives  a  natural  though  engrafted  capa- 
city to  be  acted  upon  by  the  brains  and  lungs,  and  to  react 
on  their  own  account.  Tlie  freeing  of  this  nervous  fluid 
in  the  capillaries  is  as  a  millionfbld  torch  that  kindles  the 
decompounded  elements  of  the  globules,  and  produces  a 
graduated  scale  of  heats,  of  which  the  first  or  living  fire 
is  the  nervous  fluid  itself,  instinct  with  its  organic  emo- 
tion, and  the  excrement,  residue  or  caput  mortvvm  is  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  which  the  blood  and  tiseues  yield  to 
the  curious  chemist ;  the  difference  between  which  two  is 
greater  than  that  between  the  smoking  ashes  of  a  burnt 
^use  and  heaven's  lightning. 
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Were  it  not  for  this  inspiration  by  the  brain,  the  blood 
could  not  be  hnmanly  alive,  or  in  other  words,  the  soul 
could  not  associitte  with  it.  With  respect  to  the  chang^e 
that  takes  place  at  the  ends  of  the  arteries,  or  in  the  capil- 
lary circulation,  where  the  blood  loaes  its  arterial  color, 
and  purples  or  becomes  venous,  the  manner  of  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obscure,  and  has  only  been  investigated  at  present 
from  chemical  grounds.  Unt  looking  at  the  blood  itself 
as  organic,  or  vitally  componndcd  and  mechamcal,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  the  place  where  it  has  to  yield  up  any 
of  ita  constituent  parts  that  the  successive  organisme  re- 
qtuTG,  it  must  lose  its  principle  of  combination  in  order  to 
allow  it  to  pass  into  other  forms.  In  short,  it  must  undergo 
a  vital  decompoBition  for  the  pvirposea  of  the  body ;  and  if 
its  arterial  glitter  depends  upon  the  spirit  ahiniug  through 
it  as  through  an  organic  face,  then  when  this  spirit  escapes 
and  cornea  out,  and  the  subordination  of  parts  13  lost,  the 
comparatively  lifeless  hue  of  venous  blood  will  be  asanmed. 
Furthermore  we  may  infer  that  the  nerve  spirit,  which  is 
the  charioteer  of  the  globule,  and  its  principle  of  organi- 
zation {p.  39),  when  its  heat  or  desire  of  blood- organiza- 
tion is  ended,  and  when  it  comes  down  among  the  other 
t'lementB,  will  kindle  with  that  sensible  heat  which  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  lowest  sphere  ;  in  other  woids,  that  in  the 
body,  the  intellectual  or  organific  heat  is  in  a  lower  degree 
the  parent  of  true  animal  heat.  This  we  find  to  be  the 
case  on  a  large  scale  by  the  gloiv  of  zeal,  pasaioo  and 
affection  in  the  cheeks  and  the  body ;  and  these  large  in- 
xtances,  in  which  the  whole  body  displays  itself  as  one 
globule  of  impassioned  blood,  ^ve  the  only  analogues  we 
can  use  consistently  with  our  purpose  of  reasoning  not  upon 
the  dead  but  upon  the  living  blood  (p.  198),  The  differ- 
ence then  between  the  arterial  and  the  venous  blood  is,  id 
the  first  place,  that  the  arterial  is  organized,  spirited  or 
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impMsioned,  and  just  like  ourselvea  iii  such  a  case,  is  ruddy 
with  the  fervor  of  ft  soul,  while  the  venous  blood  ia  disor- 
ganized, chaotic  and  aimless,  and  like  ourselres  again 
under  theae  circumalancea,  ia  murky  in  its  hue  and  leaden 
in  he  gait.  In  the  second  place,  the  arterial  is  full  blood, 
but  the  venous  ha»<  yielded  up  many  of  its  elements,  and 
has  no  spirit  or  nerve  tire,  but  the  residue  of  this  ia  taken 
up  by  the  lymphatics,  while  the  apathetic  body  of  the 
blood  is  derived  into  the  tardy  veins.  Such  is  an  approxi- 
mative organic  account  of  the  change. 

We  have  now  treated  of  the  use  of  the  heart  to  the 
general  circulation,  and  if  this  were  all,  the  heart  would 
be  a  simple  forcing  pump,  as  Chambers's  Journal  declared 
it  to  be ;  "a  good  heart,"  in  their  words,  w^ould  be  ■'  a 
good  forcing  pump,"  and  "good  heartedneas"  would  either 
mean  "  good  force- pumpishness,''  or  nothing  at  all.  But 
when  we  glance  at  what  is  taking  place  around  us ;  at  the 
subjects  which  are  extending  their  limits ;  at  the  old  things 
that  arc  again  brought  forward  by  our  growing  love  of 
fairness,  because  they  have  been  previously  dismissed 
without  a  hearing,  which  says  nothing  against  them,  and 
much  against  their  judgea  ;  at  the  new  things  which  are 
thronging  into  notice  in  shapes  that  cannot  be  neglected, 
— when  we  glance  at  this  we  may  be  expected,  in  the  face 
of  any  shabby  idea  of  nature  or  her  Author,  to  propound 
the  question,  Is  that  all  ?  and  to  cut  short  tho  men  who 
say  to  us,  It  is  only  this,  and  It  is  only  that,  by  a  deci  ■ 
sion  that  no  finite  mind  has  a  right  to  palm  one  such  onl^ 
anywhere  upon  nature.  For  our  part,  when  we  look  at 
the  human  frame,  we  are  always  impelled  to  put  this  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  same  breath  to  answer,  that  there  is  more 
and  ever  more  to  he  known  about  it,  not  in  the  way  of 
niggling  additions  and  grains  of  licientific  sand,  but  in 
great  principles,  in  new  tracts  of  knowledge,  underlying, 
k3 
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overspreading  and  Burrounduig  that  liny  edifice  of  faMka 
and  cards  where  we  are  bo  comfortahly  dt  home.  Yen,  M 
liiiH  very  hour  inethinlfg  there  ia  a  good  and  guiding  genios 
standing  just  beyond  the  range  of  every  coDceptioo  tiwt 
has  entered  the  world,  and  beckoning  ub  forwards  ia  words 
familiar  iroin  childhood : 

"  Them  ore  more  thinga  in  heaTen  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  arc  dreamt  of  in  yaur  pbiloaoph  j ;" 

and  then  as  we  pitter  out,  "  'Tis  strange,  'tia  woudrons 
strange,"  the  same  apostle  to  the  Saxons  speaks  yet  i^aiii 
in  mother  English ; 

"  And  therefore  a:  a  stranger  give  iC  welcome." 

There  are  points  iu  the  structure  of  the  heart  of  which 
wo  have  eaid  nothing  iiitherto,  but  we  must  now  describe 
what  are  called  the  coronary  vessela,  which  are  supposed 
to  nourish  the  heart  with  blood.  They  are  called  coronary 
from  corona,  a  crown,  ijccause  they  run  in  crowns  or  coro- 
nal circles  around  the  heart.  They  arise  from  the  aorta 
close  beeide  the  semilunar  valves,  and  running  around  the 
babe  of  the  heart,  and  sending  branches  down  the  lines  of 
partition  between  its  fourfold  chambers,  they  form  a  kind 
of  vascular  cagework  in  which  it  ia  contained.  The  coro- 
nary  veins,  said  to  begin  from  the  minutest  twigs  of  the 
COTonary  arteries,  by  their  conBiderabie  branches  for  the 
moat  part  accompany  those  of  the  arteries,  and  discharge 
themselves  by  one,  two,  or  three  orifices  into  the  right 
auricle. 

The  interior  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart  is  not  a 
smooth  even  eurface,  but  is  rendered  extremely  irregular 
by  muscular  columns,  projections  and  partitions ;  it  is 
scooped,  channelled  and  cavcrned ;  besides  which,  on  the 
walla  of  the  cavities  there  are  minute  openings,  the  ibra- 
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uina  of  Tbebesius,  which  are  eupposed  to  be  the  moutfau 
of  little  veiua. 

Everything  in  n&ture,  and  Bspecially  the  cardinal  move- 
ments of  living  ayatems,  aro  deaigued  for  more  than  one 
Mse ;  for  unlike  rest,  motion  is  a  steed  which  con  have  in- 
numerable riders.  We  are  therefore  certun  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  are  of  other  uses  besides  the  propulsion 
of  the  general  blood,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  pro- 
viiions  of  the  heart  are  exhausted  in  this  propulsion ; 
which  cannot  he  done.  On  looking  further  at  the  heart 
itself^  we  find  that  its  working  is  also  employed  to  ensiu-e 
the  commixture  of  the  elemente  of  the  blood,  especially  in 
the  right  ventricle,  wliieh  receives  all  the  venona  or  diain- 
legrated  blood  coming  from  the  most  divera  organs;  all 
the  chyle  arriving  from  the  food  ;  moreover  all  the  lymph ; 
and  lastly,  the  nerve-spirit  streaming  in  from  the  jugular 
veins,  which  cont^u  a  far  greater  proportion  of  this  than 
the  reflt  of  the  venous  blood.  This  triple  scale  of  elements, 
the  blood,  the  chyle  and  the  nervous  fluid,  are  worked, 
kneaded  and  commingled  by  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle :  is  it  too  much  to  grant  that  the  motion  of  those 
cavities  is  intended  to  do  that  which  it  plainly  does ;  or 
that  there  is  an  end  answered  by  the  commixtion.  There 
are  not  two  answers  to  the  question.  The  right  ventricle 
then,  we  will  say,  after  a  quaint  authority,  is  the  great  vat 
of  the  blood-system,  in  whleh  the  duids  are  mingled  to 
fonu  the  ingredienta  of  the  red  blood;  after  which  the 
mixture  is  sent  through  the  lungs,  to  he  skimmed  of  what- 
ever comes  forth  into  the  air,  and  to  be  auhsequently  passed 
into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle. 

We  are  aware  that  views  derived  from  the  forma  and 
powei-s  of  the  organs,  are  out  of  fashion,  yet  in  the  living 
body  they  arc  logical  and  physiological,  which  the  che- 
mical notions  are  not.     There  are  two  ways  of  looking 
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at  organic  aubjecta,  which  ahonld  be  carefully  distingaishi^il 
by  the  mind,  and  carefully  united  in  ihu  acieiices.  First 
there  is  the  investigation  of  the  fonn  or  stntcture,  at  rest, 
or  in  a  dead  state ;  and  this  gives  an  oaseoua  basis  to  our 
knowledge :  hut  as  permanently  resting  Bubjects  are  on 
the  road  to  death,  and  dead  things  are  on  the  road  to  de- 
composition, this  method  leads  in  process  of  time,  and  in 
continuity  of  doctrine,  through  the  land  of  bad  smells  to 
sheer  mineral  chemistry.  The  second  method  is  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  movements,  functions  and  deeds  of 
organic  subjects ;  the  examination  of  what  they  do,  and 
their  judgment  hy  their  fruits ;  and  the  facts  which  this 
supplies  arc  as  flesh  upon  the  dry  bonea  of  the  former 
knowledge.  Lot  us  apply  these  two  methods  to  the  blood, 
both  to  illustrate  what  they  are,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
pursue  our  inductions  respecting  the  ofRces  of  the  heart. 
In  the  first  method,  the  examination  of  the  dead,  dying 
or  abnormally  affected  blood  (p.  19G)  by  the  eye  or  micro- 
scope, shews  that  it  consists  of  red  globules  in  a  transpa- 
rent serum ;  and  as  the  blood  finally  dies,  it  undergoes  a 
series  of  changes,  forming  a  clot  or  coagulmn  in  which 
moat  of  the  red  particles  are  entangled.  Thereafter  purely 
chemical  effects  succeed,  and  we  have  a  disengagement  of 
gases,  and  a  further  alteration  of  the  clot.  Such  ia  the 
first  method  and  its  chronicle.  We  observe  that  it  is  most 
perfect  when  the  examination  begins,  and  at  that  time 
holds  on  the  euhject  under  the  eye ;  but  gradually  and  not 
slowly  the  subject  changes,  and  a  set  of  phenomena  pre- 
sent themselves,  which  if  taken  for  living  appearances  are 
mere  delusion,  for  they  belong  strictly  to  disorganization. 

The  second  method  with  the  blood  observes  it  in  motion, 
in  order  to  gain  the  hint  and  image  of  thought,  and  after- 
wards and  especially  learns  what  it  accomplishes  in  the 
body,  in  order  to  gain  the  scope  and  details  of  the  thought 
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tLgsin.  It  U  as  when  you  first  see  a  man,  and  take  bia 
impress  on  your  memory,  and  afterwards  from  his  observed 
actions  you  put  his  character  into  him,  and  find  what  bis 
person  is  and  means.  For  it  is  the  deeds  of  men  and 
things  which  by  time's  benefit  range  themselves  iato  their 
intelligible  vitals.  Who  can  care  whether  the  blood  con- 
tains minnikin  particle  within  particle  ad  infinitum,  with- 
out these  can  bo  tallied  off  against  Homething  that  the 
whole  blood  achieves  for  the  human  body?  Otherwise 
they  are  the  decomposition  of  our  observing  powers,  and 
rot  the  organic  sciences.  At  best  such  microscopic  obser- 
vations are  the  visions  of  the  underworld,  the  empire  of  the 
dwarfs.  But  what  then  is  the  motion  of  the  blood  ?  It  is, 
40  far  as  we  see,  the  streaming  of  an  incessant  populatiou 
of  globules  through  the  vessels ;  the  body  is  a  city  of 
active  life-bloods,  moving  like  the  nations  and  peoples  of  a 
whole  planetary  system  at  once,  through  every  atoni  of 
spaxic  and  time  which  the  system  allows  it.  And  what 
are  the  offices  of  the  blood?  We  answer  that  it  deposits 
the  elements  for  every  organ  ;  that  It  perpetually  deals  out 
the  parts  into  their  respective  places ;  that  it  is  the  body 
itself  in  a  ftuid  state.  Thus  everything  in  the  body  con- 
tributes to  our  notion  of  the  blood,  and  the  man  is  a  repi-e- 
sentation  of  its  powers  and  tendencies  as  well  as  of  its 
substance.  We  may  define  it  as  a  compound  of  all  the 
simple  elements  of  the  organization,  and  as  the  globules 
are  its  most  living  portion,  this  is  preeminently  true  of 
them.  The  eye  sees  nothing  of  this  its  character,  as  nei- 
ther does  the  eye  see  in  the  brain  the  faculties  by  which 
men  invent  the  arts ;  but  that  such  a  wealth  hes  in  the 
blood  the  mind's  eye  knows,  for  how  could  the  body  come 
out  of  the  blood  if  it  were  not  first  involved  within  it  ? 
We  have  now  then  arrived  at  a  certain  knowledge  of  this 
manlike  globule,  as  being  a  group  of  the  principles  of  the 
Mlid  organs  and  tissues,  resolvable  by  disintegration  as  it 
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circulates,  through  the  attractive  peculiar  Joors  of  the 
organs*  (p.  i^H),  intu  each  part  to  wbiuhit  pUBSbs.  For  oa 
!t8  unwearied  rouiiJ  it  gives  heart  to  heart,  lungs  to  tongs, 
liver  to  liver,  kitUiey  to  kidney,  anil  like  to  like  every- 
where; and  what  is  left  ia  e-ach  cnae,  forms  the  venona 
blood,  the  lymph,  the  deader  heat,  and  the  aeveral  excre- 
tiouB.  Moreover  one  set  of  glands  compounds  the  blood 
while  the  other  destroys  it,  and  in  its  perpetual  life,  death 
and  resurrection,  it  images  the  destiny  of  hiin  whose  bodily 
existence  it  constitutes. 

With  such  views  of  the  blood,  added  to  what  we  derive 
from  the  eye  and  the  microscope,  we  require  a  vast  ma- 
chinery adequate  to  produce  this  composition,  and  we  are 
driven  to  look  to  every  organ,  and  first  to  those  where  the 
blood  JB  contained,  for  its  contribution  to  the  result.  Shall 
the  heart  he  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  hlood-makijjg? 
Though  a  large  it  is  a  highly  complex  structure,  full  of 
special  cavities  and  conduits,  edged  and  jagged  machinery 
of  tendons,  and  fine  muscular  limbs  and  fingers.  Its  two 
sides  contain  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  blood  :  ie 
there  no  communication  between  them,  no  intermediate 
compounds  to  edify  the  little  temple  of  the  globule  ?  Why 
is  there  an  aBsociation  of  the  sides  of  the  heart,  and  a  com- 
munity in  their  substance,  if  there  is  no  society  in  their 
fiinctions,  and  no  reciprocation  of  their  goods  ?  Are  the 
two  sides  of  thiri  channel  also,  natural  enemies  7  In  th« 
right  ventricle  there  ie  the  chyle,  the  venous  blood  of  the 
body,  the  venous  blood  and  spirit  of  the  hrain ;  is  it  not 
rational  to  infer  that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  furnishes 


*  We  must  take  core  sot  to  let  the  vegetable  ides  of  eclla  grow  to 
any  woodeunea«,  or  interfere  with  the  nnimBl  idea  of  freedom  and 
instant  fluidity.  The  Cells  in  tifa  ate  mere  instant  retrigerntionH  of 
the  tteam,  liable  to  be  vapor  again  in  n  monieDt  between  the  strokes 
of  the  life-engine. 
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model  globuIcB  and  middle  esaencea  to  unite  these  hetero- 
geneons  parts  ? 

We  must  touch  this  matter  slightly,  and  perhaps  there- 
fore obscurely ;  however,  the  main  guidance  is,  that  the 
blood  consists  of  an  orderly  involution  of  the  elements  of 
the  bodily  wgans :  this  will  give  light  upon  what  would 
otherwise  be  dark.  We  now  recur  for  a  few  momenta  to 
the  coi-onary  vessels,  or  to  tJie  circulation  in  tiie  walls  of 
the  heart. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nearly  all  the  old  anatomiets, 
and  some  also  of  tlie  modems,  have  suspected  a  puzzle  in 
these  coronary  vessels.  They  come  from  the  aorta  and 
run  backwards  to  the  heart.  In  e,  certain  proportion  of 
cases  estimated  at  5  in  20,  one  or  more  of  their  orifices  lies 
behind  the  semilunar  valves,  and  aoch  oriiices  it  is  cle^r 
cannot  receive  the  stream  propelled  from  the  heart,  because 
it  lays  down  the  valve  flat  upon  them,  and  effectually 
closes  them.  As  therefore  nature's  law  must  be  constant, 
it  was  argued,  that  what  holds  of  one  orifice  must  hold  of 
all ;  and  that  the  blood  runs  back  into  the  coronaries  from 
the  aorta  when  the  heart's  contraction  ceases.  This  was 
Boerhaave's  opinion.  Moi^agni,  a  inor«  practical  ana- 
tomist, was  more  cautious,  and  requested  others  to  decide 
the  too  difficult  problem.  Another  view  was  now  pro- 
pounded by  the  celebrated  Swedenborg.  He  argued  that 
the  raiii^ing  up  of  the  semiluusr  valves  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  tiie  heart,  when  the  blood  is  expelled  into  the  aorta, 
precludes  its  passage  then  into  the  coronaries ;  and  that 
tbe  stretching  of  the  coronaries,  and  their  pressure  by  the 
fall  aorta,  contributes  to  the  same  preclusion.  Moreover, 
that  to  suppose  the  heart  supplied  with  blood  by  regurgi- 
tation from  the  aorta,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  the  latter  a 
new  action  different  from  what  it  exerts  upon  the  other 
bloodvesaeis ;  nay  to  claim  for  it,  after  the  discharge  of  its 
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fanctions,  a  Btronger,  inverted  and  retrograde  action  upon 
a  body  the  most  inuscular  of  any.  These  conaideratioos 
led  liim  to  Infer,  tbat  the  coronary  arteries  do  Dot  arise 
from,  but  terminate  in  the  aorta ;  that  they  are  reias  rela- 
tively to  the  heart,  although  running  into  the  beginning  of 
the  arteries  of  the  body.  The  doctrine  in  brief  is  this  : — 
that  the  heart  aa  the  bead  of  the  vessels  and  the  fountain 
of  the  blood,  itself  requires  the  firstling  blood  for  the  exer- 
eise  of  its  noble  offices,  and  cannot  hold  its  life  by  tenure 
from  one  of  its  own  arteries,  which  would  be  to  invert  all 
ideas  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  heart  is  already  full  of 
blood,  and  if  fluids,  or  fluid  persons,  like  solid  persons, 
move  with  greater  velocity  in  proportion  to  their  life,  the 
best  blood  in  this  race  will  continually  outrun  the  rest,  and 
always  first  in  the  heart,  will  skirt  along  its  porous  walla. 
Now  what  structures  do  we  find  upon  those  walls,  but 
caverns,  jagged  cavities,  and  at  the  bottom  of  these  a 
number  of  little  holes,  the  foramina  of  Thebysiua.  Into 
these  caverns  then,  miniature  ventricles  in  the  great  ven- 
tricle, hearts  of  the  heart,  the  quickest  blood  is  received, 
and  the  pores  open  with  all  their  hearts  to  take  it  in.  And 
when  the  heart  contracts,  it  drives  out  the  general  blood  of 
the  body  into  the  grand  aorta,  but  its  own  particular  blood, 
detained  in  the  cavernous  lacunfe,  it  squeezes,  slippery 
with  spirit,  through  its  walls  into  its  muscular  substance, 
and  thence  onwards  and  outwards  to  the  surface,  into  the 
coixjuary  arteries  and  the  coronary  veins,  from  which  there 
is  a  reflux,  when  necessary,  into  the  auricles  and  ventriclea. 
It  was  also  held  that  various  currents  of  blood  exist  in 
the  heart,  and  in  short  a  multiple  communion,  one  object  of 
which  is,  the  production  of  a  successive  order  or  series  of 
stages  in  the  blood  itself,  fitting  it  for  its  manifold  opera- 
tions. This  was  brought  to  bear  upon  anotlier  subject, 
namely,  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  heart.     We 
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must  here  spend  a  few  lines  in  conaidering  thia  n'ell-knowii 
circuinataiice,  on  which  we  shall  have  much  to  aay  presently. 
From  the  oldest  times  the  sympatty  between  the  mind 
and  the  heart  haa  beeu  acknowledged.  The  records  of 
disease  likewise  shew,  that  the  heart  is  affected  and  a1tere<l 
by  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  that  powerful 
feelings  will  cause  palpitation,  Minting,  and  even  sudden 
death  from  their  infltience  upon  the  heart.  Now  the  heart 
is  the  centre  of  the  sangnineoua  system,  the  organ  from 
which  the  motionB  of  the  blood  begin,  and  the.  bed  in  which 
its  pressure  terminates.  And  the  reader  will  recollect 
(p,  196)  that  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  carries  the 
influences  of  the  mind  along  the  nerves  to  every  part  of 
the  capillary  circulation,  and  produces  in  the  capillary 
body,  for  it  is  the  body,  throughout  the  day,  a  motion  rest- 
less and  ever-changing  like  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  is  the  nature  of  our  human  mind.  If  we 
recur  to  the  instance  of  blushing  and  universalize  it,  we 
easily  understand  what  is  meant  (p.  195).  But  in  this 
continuous  fluid  system,  every  inconstancy  in  the  circula- 
ting current  produces  its  effect  upon  the  centre — upon  the 
heart ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  play  of  the  mind  becomes 
transferred  to  this  wonderful  organ.  Again,  every  muscle 
that  moves,  whether  in  breathing,  standing,  walking, 
manual  labor,  eating,  or  in  whatever  other  way,  throws 
the  venous  blood  forcibly  and  newly  upon  the  heart,  and 
affects  its  condition.  Of  this  we  have  evidence  in  the  ope- 
ration of  bleeding,  in  which,  when  the  arm  ia  tied  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  returning  through  the  veins  to  the 
heart,  and  the  fist  is  rapidly  doubled,  or  even  the  fingers 
worked  about,  the  current  squirts  in  forcible  jets  from  the 
opened  vein.  What  then  must  be  the  squirt  of  the  venous 
blood  heartward,  in  a  wrestle  of  the  whole  body,  or  during 
rapid  run  ?     Moreover,  where  the  frame  is  eufiieblcd  by 
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long  disease,  nnd  the  patient  is  bed-ridden,  tlie  motion  of 
riuiiig  into  the  erect  pOHition  sends  dangerous  jets  to  the 
heart,  in  many  cases  oppreaaing  it  Iwyond  recovery,  and 
leading  to  ewoon  and  death.  And  where  there  is  dis- 
order of  the  heart,  the  rauscnlar  exertion  of  undreasinp  and 
stepping  into  bed,  will  cause  prolonged  anguish,  until  the 
heart's  circulation  is  equilibrated.  These  are  proofs  that 
the  state  of  the  circulation  affects  that  of  the  heart,  and 
that  the  movements  of  the  body  affect  the  circulation  ;  and 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  mind  is  continually  playing 
upon  the  capillaries,  and  the  capillaries  referring  their  dis- 
turbances to  the  heart.  The  question  arises,  Is  there  any 
provision  in  the  heart  to  enable  it  to  maintain  its  own  con- 
stancy in  the  midst  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  blood,  and  to 
make  it  the  head,  ratio  or  balance,  as  well  as  the  heart  of 
the  too  mobile  circulation  ? 

This  problem  haa  not  been  unnoticed  by  physiologists, 
and  Mr.  Abernethy  in  particular  endeavored  to  connect  the 
solution  of  one  part  of  it  with  the  foramina  of  Thebesius. 
It  is  here  that  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  these  foramina  and 
the  coronaries,  finds  its  strongest  present  attestotioas. 
According  to  this  view,  the  varying  quantities  of  blood  re- 
turned upon  the  heart  And  an  outlet  through  the  walls  of 
the  heart  itself  and  equilibrium  is  thus  maintained  by  the 
coronary  vessels ;  bo  that  the  heart  plus  the  coronaries 
equals  all  the  forces  of  the  circulation ;  while  the  heart 
minua  the  coronaries  is  a  comparatively  regular  force  unin- 
fluenced by  the  general  state  of  the  system.  Were  it  not 
for  such  provision,  the  heart  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
extraneous  influences ;  the  most  important  organ  of  the 
trunk  would  have  no  stability,  but  would  in  the  end  yield, 
and  be  distended  into  a  bladder  or  membrane,  incapable  of 
anything  but  the  most  passive  recipiency. 

It  is  contended  on  this  view  that  there  is  a  representation 
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of  tie  mind  by  the  heart  io  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
equilibrates  the  blood  by  the  channels  of  the  ooronaries ; 
for  tiie  passageE  may  vary  in  different  hearts.  Thns  in 
case  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  run  out  of  tlie  heart 
through  these  avenues  into  the  aorta,  it  representa  a  want 
of  firmtieBs  and  courage ;  and  universally  during  fear  the 
systemic  arteriee  empty  tiiemxelves,  and  the  faioixl  runs 
away  into  the  veina.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  blood 
tends  to  keep  in  the  heart,  and  to  press  back  into  the  right 
auricle,  it  indicates  a  fiminesB  and  strength  of  the  nervous, 
arterial  and  venous  systems.  And  ia  this  way  these  ani- 
mal qualities  are  based  upon  the  construcdon,  tendencies 
or  habitual  channelling  of  the  heart.  Now  we  know  from 
our  sensations  that  diflerent  feelings  cause  different  actions 
in  our  breasts ;  for  example,  that  in  hard  and  firm  resolve, 
the  heart  seems  to  stand  its  ground,  and  not  to  let  one 
soldier -globule  ooze  away;  that  in  momenta  of  tbuidity  the 
pit-a-pat  of  Hight  and  disarray  seizes,  and  the  e^r-drom 
beats  the  inglorious  tune  of  "devil  take  the  hindmost;" 
also  that  Ju  melting  moods  the  heart  goes  with  the  eyee 
and  lips,  slipping  and  trickling  away  fi-om  its  station  its  it 
were  a  tear.  Further,  we  know  that  cotuitge  and  fear  are 
constitutional  to  certain  persons.  And  can  we  doubt  that 
their  constant  action  upon  the  heart,  implies  in  the  first 
place  a  correspoiiding  fabric  in  that  organ,  and  in  the 
second,  a  continual  alteration  of  the  fabric,  as  the  mental 
atato  and  circumstances  vary.  For  it  is  to  be  said  that 
the  principles  of  the  mind  will  govern  even  the  heart,  and 
make  cowards  brave  in  the  second  nature  and  strength  of 
conscience,  or  ahosh  the  lion-hearted  when  that  higher 
spirit  of  courage  is  gone. 

While  we  are  upon  this  theme  we  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  digress  for  a  moment,  to  dwell  again  upon  the 
iatency  of  the  body  as  exemplified  in  this  passion  of 
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fenr  ;  a  consistency  which  we  have  already  shewn  to  aonie 
extent  while  treating  of  the  lungs  (pp.  106 — 120).  Now  in 
fear  the  heart  is  hloodless,  for  the  blood,  as  we  said  before, 
has  run  away  Irom  it;  the  tanga  are  aghast  or  ghostless; 
the  braia  is  mindlestt,  aud  conscioosness  givea  place  to 
fainting ;  and  the  man  embodied  all  this  by  himself  either 
aiokiiig  down,  or  running  away.  The  feet  that  we  avoid 
what  threatens  ua,  often  with  an  instinctive  pasBioa  called 
tear,  formalizes  the  action  of  all  our  parts  in  this  state. 
The  spirit  or  mind  running  away  from  the  brain  in  mortal 
chilly  streams  down  the  back  bone ;  sight  deserting  the 
swoony  eye ;  hearing  leaving  the  ear ;  spirit  running  off 
also  by  the  hair,  and  the  hiur  standing  from  the  bead; 
the  head  and  all  parts  horribly  wide  out  and  erect  for  a 
moment ;  the  tendency  to  universal  displacement  seen  in 
head,  eyes,  tongue,  arms,  and  legs  flying  out  and  away 
from  each  other;  the  wind  shrieking  wildly  forth  &om 
the  lungs  ;  the  blood  rushing  pelbnell  from  the  heart ;  the 
excretions  running  from  the  bowels  and  the  bladder ;  heat 
falling  through  abysms  of  cold,  and  life,  which  is  courage, 
perspiring  from  the  skin  in  big  drops  of  cowardice; — these 
arc  all  the  same  passion  in  different  parts  and  appearaacea. 
In  aU,  the  man  and  the  organs  run,  or  tend  to  run,  from 
the  place  of  terror,  which  is  not  only  the  particular  loca- 
lity, but  the  body  itself;  wherefore  death,  or  running 
away  from  the  body,  is  not  an  infrequent  effect  of  fear. 
Our  knowledge,  that  fright  produeos  running  away,  carriea 
us  through  the  effects  of  fear  upon  al!  the  organs,  and  we 
need  no  other  principle,  but  only  the  details  of  this,  to 
explain  the  state  of  the  blood  in  the  case,  or  indeed  of  any 
of  the  parts,  whether  sohd,  fluid,  or  mentuL  We  may 
now  generalize  further,  and  affirm  that  the  broadest  coo- 
sequences  of  every  passion  and  living  state  march  through 
sphere  afrer  sphere  of  the  body,  and  deposit  themselret 
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in  fresh  bnt  conBUtent  abspea  as  they  viait  fresh  provinces, 
Thns  love,  which  claflpn  its  objects  to  ita  own  bosom,  draws 
closer  the  parts  of  the  loving  brain,  and  makes  hannony 
of  thought ;  it  knita  the  blood  into  new  relations,  and  as 
the  newly-kinned  globules  touch  each  other,  the  heart 
becoinea  its  body's  delight.  And  ao  each  state  of  man  is 
a  human  frame  complete.  The  unlearned  world  may  follow 
this  knowledge,  deep  and  depth -seeking,  using  bjx>ad  sights 
as  an  organon,  and  never  becoming  microaeopio,  or  resting 
in  anything  leaa  than  limb,  trunk  and  head.  Common  life 
is  the  college  to  teach  live  physiology. 

Returning  now  to  our  immediate  subject,  we  observe 
that  the  theory  that  the  heart  alters  and  amplijies  the 
blood,  is  frapported  by  the  analogiea  of  the  principal  organs. 
For  example,  the  brain  is  not  the  mere  centre  of  the  nerves ; 
it  is  not  a  simple  turn  of  iibres  in  which  sensations  are 
converted  into  motions,  but  new  faculties  are  there  piled 
upon  the  summit  of  sensation,  and  the  brain  is  a  com- 
manding head  to  the  nervous  system.  So  the  larynx  is 
not  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  windpipe,  but  a  super- 
addition  of  gifts,  by  which  plain  air  becomes  discourse, 
and  is  cast  into  words  of  meaning,  the  vocal  aymbola  of 
infelligenee.  So  the  tongue  ia  not  a  mere  thickening  of 
the  unconscious  gullet  and  stomach,  but  a  capital  organ  in 
which  sensation  is  added  to  the  other  functions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  And  so  man  is  not  merely  an  eclectic  centre 
of  the  world,  but  he  is  a  spiritual  world  also,  and  a  set  of 
miracles,  if  he  chooses,  playing  their  will  with  animalities. 
In  tine,  wherever  there  is  a  head,  it  does  not  difi'er  from 
its  subordinate  parts  in  size  and  situation  alone,  but  also 
has  a  freer  life  than  they,  and  exereiaea  aupreme  functions 
additional  to  theirs, — functions  both  more  in  quantity  and 
novel  in  quality.  Therefore,  to  recapitulate,  the  heart 
Jtsdf  both  commixes  the  elements  of  the  blood ;  builds 
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them  np  in  a  regnUr  aeries ;  and  levels  and  balaaccR  the 
general  cire.ulatimi ;  and  all  thin,  in  addition  to  tli«  func- 
tions which  it  performs  for  the  arterial  HyRt«ta  below  it,  of 
propelling;  the  blood  through  the  body ;  and  for  the  nervous 
eyatem  above  it,  of  receiving  and  representing  the  duxions 
and  passions  of  the  mind.  In  this  way  ve  have  a  first 
draught  of  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end,  to  some 
purposes  of  the  human  heart. 

Here  we  conclude  our  first  view  of  the  heart,  which  we 
have  found  to  be.  more  than  a  cross  road,  or  convei^nec 
of  vessels;  in  fact,  to  be  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  blood, 
the  interests  and  business  of  whose  home-inhabitants  are 
of  primary  importance  in  the  system.  We  have  then  now 
three  great  divisions  of  this  subject,  viz.,  the  current 
throug-h  the  lungs,  the  current  through  the  body,  and  the 
inhabitation  and  uses  of  the  most  privileged  blood  in  the 
heart  itself.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  ^m  the  modems,  and  a  justiflcation,  more 
modem  still,  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  blood,  heart-felt 
and  intuitively  seen  by  the  genius  of  the  ancients. 

As  lo  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  which  was  d^non- 
strated  by  our  great  countryman,  Harvey,  it  newly  teaches 
us  the  import  of  the  circle,  by  life  and  substance  added  to 
the  strictness  of  mathematics.  It  is  also  a  cardinal  inst&aca 
in  a  line  of  universal  truths.  For  there  is  a  circle  of  aK 
things,  as  there  is  a  circulation  in  the  human  body.  Not 
a  fluid  is  contained  in  our  frames,  but  according  to  its  per- 
fection aspires  to  circulate  on  the  model  of  the  cireulatiort 
of  the  blood.  There  is  a  graud  currejit  from  the  fluid  to 
the  solid,  and  &Dm  the  solid  baclc  into  the  fluid ;  a  cir- 
culation of  perpetual  life, — "formation,  destruction,  and 
reformation."  (p.  189.)  There  is  a  circulation  from  the 
universe  into  the  body,  through  the  food,  the  akin,  IJm 
lungs,  the   senses,    the  brain ;    a  circulation  back  again 
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fruui  the  fuod,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  the  actions,  and  the 
inind  itaetf.  And  the  world  is  an  everlasting  circulation. 
The  mineral  ascends  into  the  vegetable,  and  both  into  the 
animal,  and  all  into  man ;  and  man's  body  descends  into 
the  dust,  and  completea  its  circle  there.  In  short,  wher- 
ever we  go,  we  meet  this  old  emblem  of  etei-mty ;  the 
Midgard- serpent  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth  hoops  the 
whole  world  round ;  ends  and  begiuninga  meet,  and  nature 
is  bending  round  from  her  firet  issues  towards  her  source; 
like  the  weapon  of  the  Australian,  she  comes  back  into  the 
band  that  flings  her,  and  the  human  body  is  a  permanence 
of  her  cycles,  which  Are  the  pulses  of  our  hearts. 


The  heart,  in  common  with  the  other  organs,  is  the 
subject  of  a  twofold  diacourse,  and  baa  two  sets  of  books 
and  votaries  appropriated  to  its  consideration.  Indeed  we 
may  say  that  the  present  world  has  two  hearts,  which 
have  very  little  to  do  with  each  other.  There  is  the  one 
heart  of  which  Shakespeare  is  an  interpreter,  and  the  other 
where  Harvey  reigns.  Two  Englishmen  have  been  high 
priests  in  the  acrvice  of  these  two  organs,  and  it  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  race,  to  mix  the  flomes  of  the 
altars  into  one  common  pyre  and  ascenBiou.  Shall  Cupid 
then  learn  anatomy,  and  the  Bce  of  hearts,  transfixed  with 
his  ancient  dart,  stand  for  something  in  Carpenter's  Phy- 
siology, or  in  the  dissecting  room  ?  The  one  heart,  it  ts 
to  be  observed,  is  much  older  than  the  other ;  the  heart  of 
love  beat  through  human  tongues  before  sciences  were 
bom  ;  its  aflirmers  are  that  great  cloud  of  men  now  above 
and  beyond  us,  who  lost  to  individual  ken,  make  the  cope 
of  the  past  blue  and  immense ;  mythology,  poetry,  and 
language  itself  are  the  bright  points  in  this  firmament, 
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which  Btitl  ray  Uoivn  to  us  the  aame  mesesge   about  tUl 
primitive  and  porennml  heart.     Every  man  is  still  -wine 
in  thie  neiiBe  by  liis  heart.     Every  feeling  comes  fi-om  j 
and  gocH  to  it.     Resolve  stands  in  it,  or  melta  away  firm 
it ;  liope  deferred  makes  it  sick ;  fortune  sits    upon  1 
wheel  of  its  capacities ;  it  makes  the  breast  by  which  n 
touches  man,  or  comes  fairly  forth  from  its  cage  on  great  1 
occAaions,  when  heart  touches  heart.     The  most  tonclusg  1 
thing  in  the  world,  it  is  the  most  tangible  too  ;  it  teds  ] 
before  the  fingers,  and  pulls  the  words  from  the  speaker!s    . 
tongue  by  an  anticipated  hearing.     We  should  rather  say, 
that  all  this  is  attributed  to  it  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Nor  is  the  attribution  lessened  to-day,  but  the  air  of  the 
nineteenth  century  vibrates  with  this  heart  and  its  proper- 
ties wherever  iree  or  common  speech  endures.      But  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact,  that  another  heart  has  come  n 
the  carpet. 

The  scientific  heart  is  that  holSow  musele  of  which  W6  ' 
have  spoken  in  the  foregoing  pages  ;  fonr  rooms  with  no- 
body living  ill  them  ;  and  the  hollow  muscle  has  not  been 
slow  to  suggest,  that  the  ancient  heart  is  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  only  exists  metaphorically.  Meantune,  however,  the 
latter  cedes  nothing  of  its  prevalence,  but  the  words  whicli 
express  it  are  guarded  by  the  whole  atmosphere  of  life, 
and  keep  their  places  under  a  weight  of  forty-five  passion- 
ate pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Heavy  dictates  of  sense 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  evaporated. 

Hence  arises  imperfection  and  struggle.  For  an  imima] 
with  two  hearts  is  lower  in  the  scale  than  an  animal  with 
one,  or  in  which  the  two  are  twined  cordially  into  a  single 
organ.  And  then  for  struggle,  science,  which  lias  so  much 
lo  learn  by  heart,  makes  a  continual  enemy  by  setting  tip 
another  heart  beside  that  which  has  to  leam  it.  But  if 
the  two  could  eome  together,  science  would  rise  into  wai-m- 
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blooded  life,  and  iDemory,  its  register,  would  enlist  a  new 
act  of  feelings  in  ita  service,  and  would  become  long  and 
tenacious  like  the  heart  itaelf  in  the  higher  aenae.  To 
say  nothing  at  present  of  other  advantages. 

It  is,  however,  a  fair  question,  notwithstanding  the 
tyranny  of  common  speech,  whether  we  he  justified,  and 
to  what  extent,  in  asaigning  feelings  to  the  heart,  and 
making  a  heart  of  the  feelings  ?  Whether  the  quickness 
of  words  be  according  to  a  method  that  the  structural 
heart  has  known  and  sanctioned?  In  short,  whether  com- 
mon sense  is  a  great  inetlnctire  anatomiat,  or  not  ?  Cer- 
tainly, if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  passions  belong  to 
the  heart,  with  all  their  vocabulary ;  with  the  heat  they 
receive  from  heaven,  or  summon  from  the  abysa  ;  with  the 
power  tliey  shoot  through  limb  and  brain  ;  with  their  play 
and  balance  at  the  core  of  society  ;  with  their  issues,  cir- 
cuitous and  direct ;  with  their  countless  insinuations,  suc- 
cessions and  intermixtures ;  with  their  lava  that  lies  at 
Hoine  depth  under  the  coldeat  action,  and  sustains  the 
vaulted  breast  of  man  upon  an  oven  of  flames ; — if  they 
and  their  progeny,  we  say,  could  be  charged  upon  the 
heart,  the  scalpel  would  have  new  artifices  to  employ,  to 
get  a  sight  of  these  wonderfiil  natives,  and  the  professors 
of  death  might  well  he  startled  to  see  the  children  of  fire 
walking  among  the  sciences.  The  question,  therefore, 
becomes  the  more  pregnant  from  the  new  labors  which  an 
affirmative  answer  would  enjoin,  and  from  the  alarm  which 
proof  itself  would  cause  to  all  but  common  people. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  tlie  feelings 
live  in  the  heart?  The  evidence  itself,  we  reply,  if  con- 
sidered apart  from  language,  is  a  mere  matter  of  feeling. 
Herein  lies  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  case,  so  far. 
The  evidence,  true  to  the  organ,  is  circular:  the  heart  is 
t  Belf-supplying  knot  of  affirmations.     Slat  pro  ratione 
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volunttu,  is  the  heavy  hammer  of  tliia  logician.  /(  is  because 
I  M,  is  childish  and  hearty — a  ring  of  wilful  fire ;  there  i« 
no  reason  in  it  any  more  than  in  the  heart,  which  is  a  Yea, 
Yea,  of  everlasting  man,  approving  himself  by  living  and> 
by  feeling. 

Feeling,  however,  thus  affinnative  and  infinitely  irrita- 
ble, and  inviolahle  in  its  eirck,  gives  no  knowledge  of  lli» 
Bubjeet,  and  where  knowledge  is  in  questinn,  though  fed- 
iug  will  not  yield,  yet  of  itself  it  cannot  conqner.  If  the 
case  rested  here,  we  could  not  infer,  except  remotely,  a 
constant  connexion  between  the  heart  and  the  emotions.. 
We  might,  or  might  not,  remember  the  pulses  of  our  own. 
passions  ;  we  might  notice  our  acquuntances  beating  and 
stiiking  their  breasts  when  the  furiea  were  at  them  ;  KQd> 
so  n  few  violent  instances  might  iix  themselves,  in  which 
feeling  and  the  heart  were  together.  Bnt  feelings  h&ve^ 
moreover,  tongues,  and  are  the  best  of  talkers ;  they  i 
notorious  for  hitting  the  naU  upon  the  head ;  they  mah) 
all  men  into  their  poeta,  and  are  the  authors  and  foundeni 
of  languages.  The  words  which  convey  and  a^ign  1 
feelings  are  masterpieces  of  justice  and  felicity,  and  1 
the  sheer  perceptions  of  our  brightest  moments.  Tbe^ 
shine  with  snggestion  from  age  to  age.  In  Iang;t 
therefore,  feeling  becomes  a  staid  and  inteliigihle  subatance^' 
and  when  the  feeling  is  past,  we  note  what  it  waa  by  1 
hearty  words  that  it  uttered.  Moreover  language  is  i 
common  product,  and  chronicles  the  feelings  of  the  world  j 
for  the  soul  talks  to  be  heard,  and  therefore  speaks  by  g 
vocal  compact.  It  is  therefore  no  solitary  Bound,  but  th« 
voice  of  mankind  to  which  we  now  listen,  and  which  ii 
tifies  the  heart  with  the  feelings. 

There  ia  no  point  on  which  language  is  more  tmstworthy  t 
for  the  heart  itself  is  phyeiedly  as  well  aa  feelingly  at  the' 
bottom  of  the  wells  of  language.    So  near  is  it  to  the  lungs. 
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that  the  words  in  which,  it  signaliKes  itself  ere  liice  the 
bubblinga  of  its  OWQ  blcwd.  If  the  heart  were  wrong  iu 
every  other  Bvnthesis,  we  should  etill  expect  it  to  be 
right  here.  And  so  when  a  chorus  of  nations  and  tongues 
ehiraes  forth  that  their  hearts  have  ieelings,  we  believe 
from  a  triple  persuasion  that  those  heartB  knew  best  about 
it,  and  have  made  them  say  it ;  and  we  take  them  at  their 
word. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  case  proceeds  upon  the  joint  testi- 
mony of  feeling  and  speech,  and  we  may  now  say,  upon 
the  witness  of  the  heart  and  lungB  themselvcB  speaking 
fi-om  the  life.  They  were  not  summoned  to  give  their 
testimony,  but  it  was  extant  in  their  existence.  Gesture 
and  speech,  which  nre  heart  and  lungs  marched  into  the 
world,  without  hesitation  identify  heart  and  feeling. 

It  is  on  the  same  grounds  that  we  aver  the  whole  of 
what  we  know  beat  respecting  the  living  body ;  as  that 
the  body  contains  the  soul ;  that  the  mind  in  in  the  head, 
and  then  in  the  braiu  ;  and  that  the  senses  are  in  their 
organs,  And  in  truth,  to  doubt  of  these  inhabitations  or 
connexions  would  depopulate  the  physical  frame  of  its 
lives,  and  striking  out  common  sense  from  the  scientific 
Acuities,  wotild  float  the  body  away  from  its  cables,  with- 
out a  crew,  a  pilot,  or  a  destination. 

Pathology  also,  or  the  aeienee  of  disease,  is  equally 
clear  upon  the  point  we  are  maintaining  ;  for  violent  feel- 
ings not  only  agitate,  but  may  kill  the  heart  in  a  moment ; 
in  short,  broken  hearts  are  medical  facts,  and  the  tearing 
of  the  organ  is  often  coincident  with  agonised  feelings. 

But  why  insist  upon  a  fiiet  wliich  nobody  denies  ?  Our 
answer  is,  that  truths  are  not  well  treated  when  they  are 
only  not  denied :  we  desire  that  these  greatest  truths  of 
the  heart  should  not  simply  be  assented  to,  and  then  passed 
over,  but  Qsed  as  keys  to  its  organization.    We  desire  that 
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pverj'  feeling  which  wanna  the  boBom,  should  find  a  place 
in  tlie  scientific  heart,  and  give  it  the  same  life  wliicli  it 
gives  to  its  human  prototype,  We  deBire  to  conciliate 
ShakeBpfAre  and  Harvey,  that  the  genius  of  the  one  may 
cohabit  with  the  genius  of  the  other;  that  man's  real  life 
may  not  be  missing  from  liis  hlood ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  may  make  a  prouder 
orbit,  and  gain  its  rightful  awoop  through  life  and  historj-. 
For  ever  the  world  is  a  cliaon  of  truths,  but  fluctuating 
and  inapprehensible ;  but  when  they  are  fixed,  the  dry- 
land appears,  and  habitable  ground  or  proper  creatioa 
begins,  a  centre  is  struck  whence  order  flows;  and  now 
we  essay  to  (is  this  floating  allegation  of  the  heart  to  the 
feelings,  that  it  may  become  moored  to  a  solid  bottom,  and 
gathering  up  all  its  parts  and  particles,  present  a  award  t» 
the  sun  of  knowledge,  whose  light  and  heat  dwell  with 
man  alone. 

What  then  ie  the  voice  of  common  experience  as  to  tile 
feelings  which  are  assigned  to  the  heart  ?  Evidently  the 
heart  stands  for  the  afiectiona,  and  the  man  devoid  of  nataral 
aifectiou  is  said  to  be  "  without  a  heart."  Our  first  busi- 
ness is,  to  dissect  the  verdict  of  language ;  and  the  result 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  The  friend  is  a  man  with  a 
heart ;  fiiendahlp  is  one  of  the  affections  commonly  deno- 
minated by  the  organ.  The  good  mother  has  a  heart  which 
beats  towards  her  oftspring.  The  lover  has  a  heart,  and 
is  a  heart,  towards  his  love.  The  citizen's  heart  is  for  his 
birth-place  and  his  country :  he  has  a  public  affection  or 
love;  a  sense  that  ho,  and  a  certain  space  with  its  contents, 
are  warm  and  related  to  each  other.  These  are  the  chief 
jistural  feelings,  to  be  short  of  which  is  to  be  morally  dis- 
graced or  diseased,  and  cut  off  from  the  bonds  of  healthy- 
manltind.  We  are  also  commanded  to  love  God  "with 
our  whole  heart,"  but  this  is  no  part  of  the  mere  nature  of 
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V  speaking.  There  are  innumerable  other 
attributions  of  feelings  to  the  heart,  but  they  are  either 
subordinate,  or  may  be  classified  under  the  foregoing. 

Each  of  these  feelings  is  a  warmth  or  fire  peculiar  (o 
itself;  each  gives  a  different  glow  in  the  breast;  each 
shines  with  its  own  life  in  its  going  forth.  Yet  they  are 
one  inseparably  twisted  ray,  which  seen  from  its  end  is  the 
quadrine  star  of  human  nature.  They  are  the  withes  and 
band-makers  of  our  societies ;  and  they  not  only  draw  their 
own  kind  about  them,  but  are  grappled  each  Ui  each  in  the 
fibrous  motives  of  a  mutual  self-preservation;  kin  and  kind, 
parents  and  partners, — they  are  one  man,  clasping,  and 
clasped  by,  his  fellows  in  the  fourfold  magnetism  of  natwc. 

Let  us  see  then  whether  these  feelings  have  any  corre- 
spondence with  the  fleshly  organ ;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  flesh  be  intellig^hly  alive,  and  whether  their  signaturei* 
be  legibly  n'ritten  upon  the  muscular  tables. 

We  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  heart,  by  the 
blood-vessels,  is  everywhere  present  in  the  body,  and  that 
the  frame,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  a  double  tree  of  arteries 
and  veins.  Assuming  that  feeling  and  heart  are  syno- 
nymoua,  each  arterial  space  is  of  course  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tended firmament  of  feeling.  The  organs  of  the  senses, 
for  example,  are  a  fivefold  feeling  of  the  external  world, 
receiving  its  iinpresaionH  of  five  kinds  through  these  chan- 
nels. The  senaories,  however,  are  neither  more  nor  leas 
than  so  many  blood-works,  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  circulating  streams.  Sensations  are  received,  not  in 
dead  oi^ns,  galvanized  by  the  brain,  hut  in  a  bed  of 
structural  desire,  where  the  mind  meets  and  marriea  them, 
and  carries  them  to  the  head.  The  heart  then  produces, 
by  continuity,  and  at  a  distance,  these  animal  tendencies  to 
five  classes  of  external  objects. 

We  do  not  deny  the  empire  and  influence  of  the  brain. 
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Each  part  of  the  body,  however,  is  aliTe,  nnd  e 
as  possible,  ia  independent.  The  heart,  and  all  tlie  feeU 
ings,  live  &om  the  brain  at  last,  but  the  brain  baa  sunk  v 
capital  in  building  them,  and  they  are  no  longer  converd^ 
ble ;  they  are  not  brain,  but  heart  and  feelinga.  They-  ai 
alive,  as  tbeir  architect  fa  alive ;  and  we  cannot  too  ofte 
repeat,  that  there  ia  nothing  but  life  in  the  body,  and  n 
life  without  feeling,  or  jUfHi-feeling.  We  aay 
feeling  to  express,  that  even  where  the  feeling  is  L 
table  and  unconHcious,  we  dare  not,  in  reason's  interesl 
give  it  up  aa  feeling.  Where  all  aeema  not  only  dead  b 
UB,  but  contradictory  tn  ow  life,  we  Still  know  that  we  ai 
at  work  with  tbe  aame  versatile  took;  we  know  by  ob 
brains  that  we  are  feeling  in  our  very  bones,  alttiougli  w 
never  feel  our  bones  but  when  tbe  nail-prints  of  pain  < 
inilammation  are  shewn  to  us.  So  far  as  we  cany  Hid 
feeling  into  our  studies,  so  far  we  are  exploring  the  liTinj 
body ;  BO  far  as  we  do  not,  we  are  groping  in  dead  flesli 
and  making  a  science  of  corpses. 

We  do  not  now  investigate  tbo  problems  of  embryolc^ 
The  order  in  which  the  body  is  fonned,  ia  one  thing ;  tl 
order  in  which  it  subsists  and  acts,  ia  another.  The  kie 
is  not  less  a  king  because  be  was  once  elected  out  of  h 
own  subjects  ;  and  tbe  history  of  his  elevation  is  a  distin 
subject  from  that  of  his  functions.  Let  us  cut  off  queetloa 
and  take  limited  fields  to  cultivate.  In  these  pages  ■* 
treat  of  the  adult  heart,  and  what  it  is,  leaving  a  Gum 
sand  problems  to  be  treated  at  other  times,  and  by  otStl 
persona. 

To  proceed  from  one  expanse  of  feelings  to  another,  tl 
blood-space  which  we  call  tbe  lungs  is  the  bodily  afiectial 
for  those  two  ends  which  we  term  air  and  thought,  whu 
the  synonymous  expression  of  both  by  the  word  ^ii 
The  coincidence  of  thinking  and  breathing,  the  n 
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tion  of  wliat  goes  on  in  the  miiid  by  what  ia  proceeding  in 
the  respiration,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  here  set  forth. 
The  lungs  therefore  are  the  love  of  air  on  the  one  hand  ; 
the  bodily  love  of  intellect  on  the  other ;  the  procesaea  by 
which  they  inspire  the  atmosphere  being  the  same  as  those 
by  which  they  rouse  and  inspire  the  mind;  thus  deep 
breath  will  produce  deep  attention ;  at  all  events,  a  careful 
minding  of  the  air  as  it  is  drawn  in,  if  no  more  intellectual 
object  be  present  to  the  brain.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked, 
that  whether  we  say  that  organs  have  feelings,  likings,  or 
loves,  it  amounts  to  the  same  tiling :  for  feelings  are  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  ;  and  an  agreeable  feeling  once  expe- 
rienced, leads  to  a  desire  to  obtain  it  again  at  another  time, 
which  desire,  the  child  of  love,  henceforth  becomes  the  ac- 
tive point  in  the  feeling.  Therefore  the  eye  is  impregnated 
with  the  love  of  the  visible  world,  and  the  skin,  of  the  tan- 
gible world,  from  the  first  sensations  onwards ;  and  to 
gratify  these  eye-loves  and  touch'loves,  the  body  is  set  in 
motion  in  the  service  of  their  organs.  It  will  here  be  re- 
marked again  that  we  are  speaking  of  full-grown  senses 
and  sensations,  and  that  we  by  no  means  enter  npon  any 
question  connected  with  the  growth  and  genesis  of  these 


We  have  now  therefore  located  sense,  bodily-felt  intelli- 
gence, and  the  feelings,  respectively  in  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  heart  haeK,  and  we  hare 
seen  that  the  organic  system  of  thought  is  parallel  in  the 
three  cases,  and  that  the  same  reason,  namely,  feeling  and 
speech,  which  has  caught  light  in  the  eye,  and  hearing  in 
the  ear,  has  also  surprised  spirit  in  the  lungs,  and  love  in 
the  heart.*     This  short  analysis  snffices  to  mark  out  cer- 

*  Let  it  be  borae  in  mind  t)ist  we  use  the  term  love  in  no  limited 
or  cexuBl  aeaee,  but  as  embracing  tboee  active  ceatrai  impulsions  tbuC 
cpnnecC  mankind  everynhere  to  tbeir  banian  objecU. 


n  assume  it  as  in  diepn  table  that  the  feeling^ 
sense  in  the  heart,  for  experience  dictales 
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tain  distinct  contineDts  in  the  ps^ehological  map,  &i 
shew  that  the  living  body,  though  all  eompacted  of  feeling, 
yet  distributes  it  countrywise ;  the  heart  being  the  central 
land,  where  accordingly  tho  feelings  proper  inhabit,  whilst 
the  term  feeling  in  the  other  parts  is  changed  for  that  oE 
sense,  respiration,  &c.  Terms  however  shift  Recording  to' 
the  occasion  when  our  course  lies  through  new  contexta* 
and  expediei 
We  now  t 

this  conclusion  :  we  feel  their  correspondence  with  a  cer- 
tain glow,  beating  and  sense  in  the  breast,  and  ibis  tuifall- 
ing  correspondence  it  is,  that  forces  us  to  say  that  the 
eauBe  is  present  and  agent  where  the  effect  is  felt.  Lan- 
gnage,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  the  voice  of  this  well- 
known  fact.  Let  us  now  adopt  this  law  of  correspondence 
as  an  instrument,  and  proceed  to  apply  it  further. 

The  physical  heart,  we  will  presume,  lies  before  uh,  aa^ 
as  we  have  now  exhausted  the  present  information  to 
derived  from  our  feelings,  we  can  only  regard  the  heart  nil 
its  physiological  functions.    The  question  is,  whether  tht 
exhibit  any  correspondence  with  the  emotions;  whetl 
auricle  and  ventricle,  and  their  hloods,  are  expressive 
passion,  somewhat  as  the  face  is  expressive ;  whether,  iii 
short,  the  structures  of  the  heart  in  action  are  not  a  couo 
tenance  in  which  the  play  of  the  feelings  may  be  detected 
If  so,  we  shall  make  matters  of  feeUng  into  iresh  objects  o 
sight  and   sense.     Let  us   try.     The  attempt  is  one  a 
synthesis,  or  the  putting  together  of  the  pieces  of  language 
and  passion  on  the  one  band,  and  of  the  pieces  of  heart  c 
blood  on  the  other,  in  one  doctrinal  machine.     In  smA 
composition,  it  is  manifest  that  fittingness  will  he  the  tei 
of  truth;  and  that  if  the  love-heart  interlocks  with   the' 
fleshly  heart  hy  the  dovetails  of  a  just  analogy,  what 
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fU  present  propose  n-ill  be  aecompliBhed.  We  shall  see 
the  veritable  clasps  by  which  the  two  are  gn^>pted  in  word 
and  in  fact, 

Cert^uly  the  heart  shews  all  the  signa  of  loving  the 
blood,  which  is  the  fearful  and  recognized  symbol  and 
casket  of  homan  life,  for  it  gradps  at  tlie  blood  eighty  times 
every  minute.  With  quadrumanous  hands  it  ctutehes  the 
passing  Uie-stream.  If  the  life  is  indeed  the  blood,  and  is 
in  the  blood,  as  the  Bible  says,  then  the  heart  grasping 
the  blood,  is  the  very  love  of  life,  and  in  our  case,  of 
human  life.  Its  eagerness  ia  apparent  from  its  work,  as 
the  busy  hands  of  men  shew  that  they  also  arc  con  amore 
in  their  occupations.  And  if  we  love  the  blood  of  onr  race 
and  kindred,  and  embrace  it  through  the  skin  and  outworks 
of  their  bodies,  much  more  does  the  heart  love  its  own 
blood,  which  it  squeezes  hot  and  naked  with  its  ruddy 
llogera.  Our  own  aftectiona,  which  we  interpret  from  their 
actions,  are  far-off  types  of  this  affection  in  the  heart ; 
which  moreover  shews  an  anawerableness  lo  love's  common 
signs,  such  as  DO  other  organ  testifies.  There  is  a  fiery 
and  as  it  were  abstract  purity  in  this  passion  of  owe  bosom's 
lord.  If  we  love  ourselves,  the  heart  loves  the  life  which 
is  the  self  of  self;  and  this  love  it  shews  by  grasp  after 
grasp,  by  a  zeal  which  never  sleeps,  by  fresh  manipula- 
tions of  the  blood  with  every  varying  feeling ;  in  short,  by 
all  the  signs  which  shew  that  we  ourselves  are  in  active 
and  impassioued  pursuit  of  our  objects ;  but  those  signs, 
raised  to  a  constancy  that  belongs  to  no  will,  but  only  to 
nature,  or  the  fatal  will  of  will ;  and  exempted  from  thai  I 
fatigue  which  makes  night  and  day  into  the  blessing  of  I 
mankind ;  for  the  heart  is  its  own  day,  and  works  in  the 
fire-factories  whether  the  outward  nian  be  turned  from  it, 
as  in  sleeping,  or  revolve  round  to  consciousness  of  its  in- 
fluences,  when  his  morning  feelings  scum  to  rise. 
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heart  then  correBponda  to  the  love  of  human  life  hy  its 
everlasting  gruBpa  and  embracings  of  hvunoa  blood,  &y 
ita  deeds  we  know  it. 

It  may  however  be  said  of  thia  reason,  that  when  we 
see  other  persons  acting,  we  infer  that  they  have  feelings 
of  a  particidar  kind,  heoause  in  similar  actions  of  our  own 
we  experience  these  feelings  ourselves  :  but  that  the  wt^ka 
of  our  hearts  are  not  a  parallel  case,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not argue  that  hearts  have  feelings.  To  this  we  answer, 
first,  that  hearts,  as  we  proved  before,  have  feelings,  aad 
we  will  not  be  dinpossessed  of  a  truth  which  we  have  got. 
Moreover  we  are  not  arguing  that  question,  but  are  inves- 
tigating how  hearts  shew  their  feelings  ;  and  we  have  now 
found  that  they  do  thia  as  we  ourselves  do.  But  secondly, 
we  do  not  say  that  the  case  between  our  feelings  and  tlieiFS 
is  parallel,  but  correspondent  and  like ;  and  of  the  attribit' 
tion  of  feelings  and  life  in  thia  way,  common  sense  gives 
many  examples.  Why  do  we  attribute  passions  to  the 
tiger  or  the  dog,  or  gentle  feelings  to  the  lamb,  but  be 
cause  wo  know  that  passion  and  feeling  may  descend  many 
stages  beneath  our  consciousness,  and  alter  so  that  we  CWB 
never  experience  them,  and  yet  be  passion  and  feeling 
still  ?  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  heart  is  similarly 
circumstanced  ;  that  it  is  in  no  sense  dead,  but  as  the  dd 
anatomists  said,  "the  animal  in  the  animal;"  in  whieh 
ease  we  treat  it  as  we  treat  the  animal  kingdom,  and  infer  < 
life,  feeling,  instinct,  ends,  as  the  account  of  its  opemtions. 
Our  own  experience  and  faculties  are  therefore  as  fair  wi 
nrganon  fur  our  study  of  the  heart  and  the  other  viscera, 
as  for  the  investigation  of  natural  history,  to  all  whose 
subjects,  feeling  and  thought  give  their  own  lives,  ia  tfae 
certainty  that  they  will  fit,  and  more  than  fit,  the  esat. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  feeling  is  broad  and  common,  uid 
the  thought  scientific,  the  better  does  this  method  uucoeed 
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in  exploring  the  actions  and  habits  of  the  lower  creatures. 
We  deaign  then  here  at  first  to  shew,  that  we  may  safely, 
and  must  inepitahly,  transplant  that  life  which  we  iiader- 
stand,  into  the  heart,  as  we  have  already  carried  it  inla 
zoology. 

DismisHing  this  general  sign,  of  the  heart's  eagerness, 
passion  or  love  for  the  blood,  and  noticing  that  it  la  com- 
mon to  all  the  four  clianibers,  we  have  now  to  come  to 
details,  or  to  the  apecific  auricles  and  ventricles. 

Let  us  commonce  from  the  right  auricle,  which  is  "  the 
first  part  of  the  heart  to  live,  and  the  last  to  die ;"  the 
primordial  feeling  and  the  latest  psflsion  of  our  bodies. 
And  first  we  have  to  ask,  what  it  is  that  this  hand  wonid 
seize  'i  For  the  hand  has  many  objects,  but  wherever  it 
closes,  it  has  a  desire  of  possession,  and  the  grasp  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  object.  And  so  of  the  heart,  which  is  the 
visceral  will,  or  the  inmost  hand  of  the  body.  Now  vessels 
and  their  contents  signify  one  and  the  same  thing  under 
active  and  passive  conditions,  and  as  each  part  desires  to 
perpetuate  its  life,  each  grasps  at  its  alter  ego  in  the  fluid 
form.  Tlie  fluid  therefore  is  the  index  of  the  solid  which 
holds  it ;  the  organic  cop  answers  to  the  cordial ;  the  ruby 
of  the  chalice  'm  the  wine  in  a  mineral  metamorphosis. 
We  have  therefore  to  interpret  the  desires  of  this  auricle 
by  noticing  their  objects.  What  are  they?  The  old  blood 
of  the  body,  the  elderly  blood  of  the  brain,  itself  wise  or 
cerebrated  by  its  visit  to  those  iipper  regions,  the  return 
blood  of  the  heart,  and  the  white  young  blood,  or  the  con- 
joint chyle  and  Ivmph,  meet  together  in  one  common 
chamiier.  The  end  and  beginning  of  life  are  there  repre- 
sented ;  at  the  point  of  completion  of  the  circle  the  ex- 
tremes of  existence  touch.  It  is  the  house  of  the  heart 
where  tlio  elders  behold  their  posterity  about  them.     All 

A  could  die  of  the  old  blood  during  its  last  generation  or 
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circulation,  has  been  put  aside  through  the  medium  of 
niany  secretions,  and  the  activity  of  numerous  organn,  and 
in  the  heart  again  it  is  a  mere  abstract  or  passion,  immor- 
tal for  at  least  another  circle '.  Lence  the  old  blood  is  but 
the  old  in  the  young,  about  to  continue  the  gyre  throngh 
{mother  curriculum  of  ages.  Father-love  and  mother-lore, 
or  the  love  of  race,  naturally  exists  in  such  a  group;  tin 
bond  which  seizes  the  inmates  is  that  which  makes  familieg 
out  of  individuals.  The  tide  of  feelings  seta  in  firom  thia 
first  grasp  of  the  heart,  whose  contents  in  theriglit  aurieie 
are  embraced  by  the  &niily  tie.  The  free  blood  recei' 
the  impressiou,  ajid  ts  a  patriarchal  clau.  The  right  au 
cle,  the  first  parent  of  the  blood,  sends  down  parental  love, 
as  the  first  river  of  life,  through  all  its  generations,  and 
also  recruits  itself  every  moment  from  its  latest  offspring. 
On  opening  this  chamber,  then,  we  see  the  perspective  of 
race  in  its  various  phases ;  processions  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, the  everlasting  progeny  of  the  heart :  man  haa  met 
man  by  his  first  points  of  contact ;  the  old  ai'e  as  gods  and 
influences  to  the  young,  and  the  blood  of  our  hearts  is  no 
longer  vague  and  venous,  but  it  is  housed,  and  feels  in  the 
home  the  powers  of  time  descending  from  behind  and  from 
above,  and  giving  it  the  fii-st  force  of  past  and  future  in 
the  attachment  of  race.  We  gather  therefore  from  the 
coiTespondeuce,  that  this  fire  of  natural  affection  plays  xtpon 
this  home  and  its  inhabitants,  and  teaches  tlieni  to  be  |) 
terity.  We  call  this  the  hereditary  auricle,  into  which  the 
blood  fiows  by  the  pressure  of  fiite,  in  the  same  way  (U 
generations  descend  from  the  sources  of  parentage. 

Tlie  blood  is  now  no  longer  indeterminate,  but  has  rs. 
ceived  the  contagion  of  one  life;  the  first  cord  of  lovftbr 
union  has  iieeu  passed  around  it,  and  it  is  full  of  the  hoQM- 
hold  wsnuth ;  the  right  auricle,  tlie  ancestor  of  tdl,  faroB 
laid  hands  ujion  its  generations.     But  wliat  in  tlie  mean- 
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time  has  happened?  The  solid  has  grasjwd  at  the  fluid, 
the  ]ove  at  ItH  object ;  but  an  between  solid  and  iluid,  where 
the  Bolid  IB  an  open  circular  channel,  it  is  plain  that  the 
total  object  can  never  be  caught ;  the  attempt  at  seizure 
forces  it  into  progress ;  the  maid  pursued  by  the  urgent 
lover  is  turned  into  a  stream  by  thu  friendly  goda,  just  as 
he  aeema  about  to  overtake  Lor.  The  right  ventricle  re- 
ceives the  one-lived  blood,  and  fills  with  it.  What  is  the 
character  of  this  new  object  of  the  heart,  at  which  it  is 
nest  to  graap  ? 

Into  the  right  auricle  several  streams  of  blood  distinctly 
euiptied  themselves,  old  from  the  body  and  the  brain, 
middle-aged  from  the  heart  itself — though  this  in  small 
quantity  compared  with  the  rest  in  the  hereditary  cavity — 
and  infantile  blood  or  chyle  in  the  current  of  the  rest.  It 
was  family  which  the  heart  desired,  and  the  family  tie 
which  its  QoutractioQ  took  and  gave.  The  feelings  which 
we  have  in  our  breasts  were  there  at  work,  and  are  always 
there  at  work,  in  minimis,  upon  our  blood,  making  us  na- 
turally into  parents  from  oar  first  drops  upwards.  In  the 
right  ventricles  we  have  another  stage.  All  the  life  or 
blood  which  is  not  permanently  familiar,  eludes  the  grasp 
of  the  auricle,  and  belongs  to  another  chamber.  In  the 
right  ventricle  there  are  no  distinct  streams  from  different 
sources,  but  its  blood  enters  it  by  a  single  g^^at  orifice,  in 
one  uniform  gush.  The  right  ventricle  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  mising- vessel  or  chaos  of  the  heart.  Parentage 
and  non-age  have  both  disappeared,  and  the  area  is  equality 
and  fraternity.  The  common  feelings  of  man  to  man, 
philanthropy  or  the  friendly  affections,  are  at  work  here ; 
those  feelings  which  know  of  no  distinctions,  but  only  of 
brotherhood,  toleration,  and  even-handed  intercourse.  In 
the  family  loves  the  tic  is  unequal,  descending  from  parents 
(t  children,  but  in  no  similar  proportion  reciprocated ;  tliis 
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being  necessary  in  the  beginning  of  the  circnlatioii,  i 
which  progress  as  a  spring  of  pressure  is  the  wheel  ti 
Beta  the  rest  in  motion.  In  the  philanthropic  psiSBio 
however,  the  tie  is  double,  coming  from  both  sides ;  ht 
grasps  band ;  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  organ  i 
closer ;  the  TCntricle  of  our  friendship  is  of  twofold  strengtH 
Here  then  we  have  the  blood -population  in  the  fiery  p 
of  the  beort,  themselves  all  feeling,  with  no  distinction  o 
high  or  low,  old  or  young,  fether  or  child,  and  what  A 
tion  can  the  feelings  take  but  that  of  universal  c 
of  friendship  in  its  various  phases  ?  The  mere  appontinq 
of  lives  in  such  a  place,  and  under  these  circumstances  fli 
unrestraint,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  relation  that  tluOM 
down  the  walls  of  other  distinctions  between  man  and  n 
We  augur  then  that  the  Meudly  emotions  play  esperaal^ 
upon  the  right  ventricle ;  that  It  is  there  they  are  felt,  sii$ 
there  they  live,  and  enter  the  blood,  giving  it  this  tie  n 
mentaneoosly,  as  a  needful  element  in  the  constitatioQ  il 
the  hodily  society.  < 

In  these  investigations  let  us  never  lose  sight  of'  4 
keeping  of  the  subject ;  of  the  fluid  which  wc  are  parstun 
and  which  is  bath  blood  and  life ;  and  of  the  organ,  whicfan 
both  heart  and  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  heart  in  both  si 
Blood  in  tlie  heart  is  different  from  blood  i: 
the  belly;  in  the  former  case  it  is  alive  with  passion.;  ^ 
the  latter,  it  hungers  and  thirsts ;  while  in  the  bead  Hi 
subordinated  to  spirit.  Each  organ  has  its  geniug  i 
which  possesses  everything,  even  the  most  transient  g 
in  the  organ.  To  come  then  within  the  sphere  of  the  hea 
is  to  feel  and  to  be  all  that  the  heart  is  and  means ;  ! 
the  heart  is  haunted  ground,  and  there  is  no  escaping  i 
influences.  So  it  is  that  when  youth  and  maiden  ( 
under  the  grasp  of  the  heart,  or  when  life  carries  theri 
into  the  sexual  auricle,  they  are  not  the  same  people, 
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have  tliey  the  same  names,  an  when  under  the  parental 
roofi  or  in  the  friendly  conclave ;  bnt  love  has  located  them 
afresh,  and  gives  them  its  own  new  names.  This  is  a 
needful  memorandum  in  the  laws  of  the  heart  and  the 
blood.  We  have  feeling,  the  fire  of  life,  already  given  by 
feet  in  this  organ ;  we  need  not  endeavour  1»  import  it ; 
the  business  is,  to  see  it  in  its  plaec. 

The  graap  of  the  right  ventricle,  by  which  it  gratifies  its 
friendship,  throws  the  life  npon  the  lungs,  where  the  blood 
and  the  larger  world  first  meet,  and  here  the  humsae  chaos, 
which  ia  at  its  height  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  begins  to 
be  discriminated  into  a  new  order.  The  spirit  of  consider- 
ation comes  in  the  spaces  of  the  lungs.  In  these  reservoirs 
of  the  voice,  the  blood  hears  and  takes  part  in  the  public 
miumur  expressed  by  the  breathing.  It  Kpeuka  forth  its 
obstacles,  and  puts  them  off,  telling  its  mind,  and  regu- 
lating its  attachments.  Thought  and  breath,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  are  the  united  spirit  of  the  lungs  ;  thought 
and  breath  only  subsistirg  by  virtue  of  supplies  from  the 
world.  The  blood  nused  to  the  height  of  breathing,  is  Ml 
of  public  imaginations ;  it  has  thrown  aside  childish  things, 
and  is  polar  to  a  new  and  vast  ideal ;  the  private  robes  and 
windy  latitudes  of  its  childhood  are  put  aside  in  expirations, 
and  the  virile  or  public  toga  is  put  on,  with  the  new  airs, 
imaginations  or  liberties  that  belong  to  adolescence.  It  is 
inspired  with  the  service,  of  the  corporate  body.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  veins  to  the  arteries  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
passing  over  of  life  or  feeling  from  the  private  to  the  pub- 
lic stage;  of  nianldnd  meeting  the  world,  and  flaming  with 
a  new  lustre  of  eye  when  the  great  objects  are  recognized. 
The  public  air  is  thenceforth  inserted  into  the  feelings, 
whereof  each  goes  round  with  an  oxygen  mirror  that  shews 
ic  the  universal  in  the  individual,  and  makes  it  shape  its 


face  and  gestures  into  historic  parallels.  Every  globule  o 
blood  tbence  conceits  itself  that  it  ia  a  man-maker  and  i 
world-maker,  and  it  is  braced  with  the  girdle  of  the  publu 
strength.  The  feeling  in  the  lungs  accordingly  is  one  o 
inspiration  and  erection,  in  which  the  heart's  proper  tefi- 
new  atmosphere  of  power. 
The  change  of  the  blood,  from  yenous  to  arterial,  takei 
a  the  lunga ; — a  change  which  is  ably  representad  ii 
the  countenance  under  the  influence  of  enlarging  or  enliven- 
ing passions.  The  glow  of  the  cheeks  when  life  is  in  force 
is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  glow  of  the  arterial  blood 
(p,  200).  Powerful  healthy  feeling  is  red  and  burning: 
■and  ia  the  true  blood  and  the  only  animal  or  living  heat 
to  which  nature,  with  deep  architecture  (p.  82),  addf 
mineral  or  dead  heat,  itself  also  red,  as  we  see  in  the  fire. 
Cheeks  and  fires  are  the  reasons  why  blood  !a  red ;  inani- 
mate countenances  and  cinders  are  the  reasons  why  it  it 
dark  and  \-enous.  Why  do  we  glow  but  because  we  ar« 
alive  with  aoiue  public  spirit  or  motive  ?  and  why  does  tht 
blood  glow,  but  because  it  ia  alive  with  that  piihhe  sjuiit 
the  air,  and  bound  thenceforth  to  act  according  fo  the  prea- 
i,  and  to  assume  the  mission  of  the  universe  ?  We  arc 
0  the  pleasant  weakness  of  this  theory,  bol 
we  are  treating  of  the  circulation  and  twisting  reasons  lata 
circles.  To  exhibit  it  let  us  say,  that  the  arterial  blood  la 
red  because  the  passions  are  red,  as  witness  the  face  while 
they  inflame  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  face  is  red 
because  the  impassioned  blood  is  red.  Truly  a  circulai 
logic,  and  dear  to  the  heart  therefore.  We  should  despwi 
of  understanding  any  organ  if  we  could  not  feel  with  it  and 
follow  it ;  and  to  fullow  the  heart,  drives  us  into  self-sap- 
porting  axioma.  For  the  heart  is  a  proposition  that  nevei 
goes  beyond  a  bare  statement,  but  pumps  through  us  ti 
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substance  of  self- evidence,  which  is  the  body  of  oiir  body. 
The  truths  of  blood  and  feeling  arc  the  ipse  dixils  of  the 
heart. 

We  have  now  left  the  private  or  venous  pasBiona,  whereof 
the  firat,  the  family  life,  ancestral  house  or  right  auricle, 
represents  the  impetus  of  time,  caiising  all  the  movement 
of  niaa  and  blood  by  the  descent  and  tradition  of  genera- 
tions ;  while  the  second  venous  passion,  the  friendly  and 
philanthropic  home,  or  right  ventricle,  represents  the  in- 
discriminate brotherhood  of  man,  whicli  gathers  up  the 
race  in  the  second  and  highest  of  the  private  bonds.  Doth 
of  tbese,  as  we  say,  are  private  or  venous ;  domestic  in 

the  private  sphere  expanding  itself;  for  a  whole  clan  ia 
private  and  immiscible  still  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  the  largest  friendly  reunion  still  contemplatea  privacy 
or  intimacy,  and  would  cease  as  such  the  moment  it  were 
touched  by  the  laws  of  another  love,  or  of  social  rank. 
Both  these  loves  are  Lot — black -hot,  or  red-hot ;  but  neither 
of  them  can  Same,  because  they  have  not  met  the  air, 
which  is  the  public  in  contradistinction  to  the  private. 
Public  feelings  are  therefore  the  arterial  blood  of  the  heail, 
while  private  feelings  are  the  venous.  A  complete  turn  of 
objects  exists  between  the  two;  the  right  side  of  the  blood 
becomes  the  left  and  weak  side  seen  in  the  airy  mirror, 
and  the  left  side  becomes  the  right,  and  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  power.  Every  public  object  proceeds  from  the 
public  to  the  individual — from  the  common  air  into  the 
blood ;  whereas  the  private  objects  run  from  the  individual 
to  the  public,  or  from  the  blood  towards  the  air.  The 
meettug-point  of  these  two  eflbrts,  and  of  the  feelings 
which  run  with  them,  is  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs, 
where  the  air  converts  the  one  into  the  other,  and  where 
jquently  the  man  becomes,  and  feels  himself,  inspired. 
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The  lunga  pour  the  blood  into  the  left  auricle,  and  the 
first  moment  of  arterial  life  is  spent  heire ;  the  first  feel- 
ing that  hliialiea  and  runs  over  from  the  redundant  passion. 
The  beginning-  of  virility  is  sexual  knowledge ;  the  mirage 
of  Eve  at  the  foimtoin  is  a  vision  of  rosy  flesh  seen  ss  her 
own,  and  yet  felt  as  other  than  her  own.  Love  standfi  at 
the  gate  of  the  larger  life,  and  revels  in  its  flower.  The 
arterial  lungs  are  the  puberty  of  the  blood,  coming  from 
the  dreams  or  imaginations,  with  whose  hints  and  inccnlives 
the  air  is  full.  The  left  auriele  is  the  marriage-bed  where 
the  tension  of  this  bursting  life  is  continually  taken  down, 
and  renewed  continually.  Accordingly  this  auricle  or  bed 
is  llie  most  hidden  of  the  chambers,  decently  curttuned 
nway  by  the  rest,  and  least  to  be  felt  fix>m  the  outside. 
It  supports,  and  is  supported  by,  the  £unily  auricle,  witli 
which  it  moves  in  step  ;  the  Bynchronism  of  parts  with 
different  functions  shewing  the  harmony  of  difi'erent  eada, 
and  theb-  ultimate  working  for  each  other.  The  first  ar- 
terial life  of  man  is  then  sexual  love,  whose  early  atlf|«, 
preceding  conjunction,  is  incarnated  or  ensanguined  ia  tie 
arterial  circulation  of  the  lungs,  and  its  consummation  !■ 
in  the  left  auricle,  which  grasps  at  the  paired  and  mated 
blood,  to  realize  sex  and  marriage  as  one  of  the  four  corner 
stones  on  which  all  flesh  is  to  he  founded.  The  amorooa 
feelings  therefore  play  upon  the  left  auricle,  where  naton 
is  always  doing  their  work. 

We  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  private  « 
venous,  and  the  public  or  arterial  sides  of  the  heart,  tint 
it  might  seem  as  if  this  left  auricle  and  the  passion  that 
lives  in  it  were  both  of  them  of  an  intensely  private  olub- 
racter.  Let  there  be  a  great  distinction  noted  then  betweea 
private  and  secret  functions.  A  ft^endsbip  that  is  notieed 
by  all  the  world  is  not  the  less  a  private  friendship,  whilst 
n  marriage  consummated  in  the  most  secret  bower,  and  in 
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the  bosom  of  midnight,  ie  public  and  regular  notwithatand- 
ing.  The  oouneil-chajnberB  of  nationa  are  most  secret, 
and  yet  most  public  in  their  relatione ;  they  resume  the 
state  in  a  concentrated  form.  Hence  the  public  chambers, 
or  left  aide  of  the  heart,  retire  from  view  to  transact  the 
public  busiueas  of  the  feelings ;  the  private  businees  ia 
comparatirely  open  aiid  forward,  and  is  not  meddled  with 
because  it  is  known. 

But  ia  the  nexnal  relation  arterial,  aerial,  or  public? 
Philoflopliers  discusB  eX  great  length  the  me  and  the  not 
me,  and  the  relation  between  them.  There  is  no  such 
instance  of  this  as  sex,  which  is  me  and  not  me  recipro- 
cally ;  each  incommunicable  to  the  other,  and  each  fitting 
and  enjoying  the  other.  Man's  most  external  world  (for 
he  has  several)  ia  woman,  the  living  mould  of  himself  and 
his  faculties.  In  her  he  first  knowa  that  there  muat  be 
real  size  in  tha  feclingH,  or  two  beings,  who  may  be  eon- 
joined,  but  cannot  be  identified,  could  not  be  together 
there.  In  abort,  sex  or  distinction  is  the  beginning  of 
breadth  and  body,  of  resisting  spaces  which  can  never 
sink  into  each  other,  but  must  lio  side  by  aide.  Moreover 
the  sexual  distinction  is  the  most  manifest  between  human 
beings,  and  the  dress  which  makes  it  secret  makes  it 
pnblie  alao. 

We  repeat  then  that  the  left  auricle  is  that  in  which 
the  analogue  of  love  proper  is  introduced  into  the  biood, 
and  where,  by  the  laws  of  harmony,  that  love  ia  physi- 
cally felt  in  the  blood  which  is  doing  its  work  infinilesi- 
malty.  The  reasons  of  thia  in  brief  are,  tliat  the  first 
adolescence  of  the  blood  is  passed  here,  and  love  crops 
existence  in  ita  bloom ;  that  it  moyes  with  the  right  or 
family  auricle,  there  being  a  co-existence  of  the  conjugal 
Bud  parental  tics ;  that  it  leads  into  the  patriotic  heart  or 

Ik'Tentricle ;  the  state  being  the  congregate  of  all  the 
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broad  or  spaciouB  relationa,  of  which  marriage  is  the  H 
and  the  beginning ;  finntlj,  though  at  the  top  of  the  pitta 
impuben,  it  is  the  most  secret  of  the  chambers,  and  h 
merely  the  house,  but  the  bed  of  the  organ.     WTiat« 
iliiticalty  there  be  in  exploring  it  may  be  assigned  to  Q 
own  crimsou  modesty,  and  will  furniah  a  fresh  proof  of  iff 
cbaste  or  aexual  signification. 

ITie  grasp  of  the  auricle,  which  consummates  this  life 
in  the  blood,  drives  it  onwards,  as  before,  into  the  next 
chamber,  or  the  left  ventricle.  The  signification  of  this 
fourth  heart  cannot  he  doubtfiil.  It  is  the  accumulated 
power  of  the  pasaiooa.  The  blood  that  it  throws  forth  is 
scarlet  with  force — it  is  the  systemic  circulation.  It  is 
synchronous  with  the  friendly  heart,  hut  fourfold  stronger. 
It  forma  the  apex  of  the  cordial  pjTamid,  which  beaii_ 
against  the  ribs,  and  aims  at  the  world  through  its  dea 
flesh.  It  ia  jjublic  feeling  in  all  its  forms,  and  tt 
already  anticipated  its  name,  and  called  it  the  j 
heart.  Rule  and  empire  throb  for  ever  here,  ibuuded  in 
the  purple  of  the  blood.  The  body  corporeal  atreams  from 
the  height  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  the  Ixdy  politic  from 
the  heart  of  dominion,  which  is  the  instinctive  architect 
of  the  state.  K  vicegereney  of  fimctions  establishes  con- 
nection between  life  and  organiam,  then  the  love  of  conntty 
or  empire  must  sit  upon  the  throne  of  this  ventricle,  v 
lordly  stroke  reaches  the  confines  of  the  body,  and  s 
the  centra!  hlood  itself  with  a  conqueror's  grasp. 

In  the  aiiccessive  consideration  of  the  hlood  o 
in  the  heart,  tbe  life  of  the  blood  ia  an  ultimate  fact,  wH 
we  need  not  endeavor  to  account  for.     It  is  a  given  t 
that  the  heart  or  blood  haa  the  feelings,  and  it  ii 
of  our  business  now  to  speculate  upon  it.     As  it  is  "% 
the  child,  so  it  ia  with  the  young  blood — it  haa  the  t 
city  of  going  through  human  life,  and  of  being  and  d 
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whaterer  lies  in,  or  isBUes  from,  the  lienrt.  Our  enquiry 
iheu  IB,  mainly  as  to  the  inceatives  or  circumstances  that 
call  forth  its  faculties  ;  in  short,  we  Lave  chiefly  to  chro- 
nicle the  play  of  its  human  games.  Tlieae  once  depicted, 
will  answer  the  question  of  the  reasons  of  life  more  deeply 
than  that  question  can  now  be  asked. 

But  let  us  notice  in  this  place  that  the  life  which  the 
blood  feels  in  the  heart  is  cumulative.  Each  cavity  aeizes 
it  with  a  feeling  whose  eSecte  it  does  not  lose.  The  family 
bond  is  assumed  in  the  right  auricle,  and  though  rendered 
latent  in  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  gives  place  to  the 
friendly  tie,  yet  throughout,  the  blood  is  the  child  of  the 
heart,  and  remembers  the  household  fire.  Hence  life  is 
added  to  life,  and  the  four  '■  vital  principles"  of  the  heart 
are  simultaneously  in  the  adult  blood.  It  is  amusing  to 
consider  how  any  philosophers  can  have  sought  for  the 
vital  priaciple  in  so  many-lived  a  creoture  fl3  man.  The 
vulgar,  in  assigning  to  the  cat  "nine  lives,"  have  shewn 
&n  example  of  common  sense,  which  might  well  have  been 
applied  towards  a  being  whose  vital  principle  is  as  organic 
as  his  body,  and  has  its  very  parts  over  again,  or  how 
could  the  body  be  alive?  Hence  in  the  right  auricle,  the 
blood-child  is  one-lived,  or  is  in  the  parental  leash  ;  in  the 
right  ventricle,  the  biood-youth  is  double-lived,  ha«  re- 
cdved  a  second  squeeze  of  passion,  or  represents  friend- 
ship's hand  in  hand  ;  in  the  left  auricle,  the  blood-lover  is 
treble-lived,  or  is  lover,  friend  and  parent  in  one,  the  three 
being  inseparable  ;  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  blood-man  is 
in  the  sen-ice  of  the  stale,  which  is  the  public  ordination 
of  all  the  feelings,  or  the  carrying  them  out  into  the  body. 
Hence  the  left  ventricle  does  not  so  much  alter  the  blood 
OS  receive  it  all,  and  give  it  high  public  tire.  Wc  now 
then  see  what  it  is  that  the  heart  confers  on  the  body,  and 
the  same  set  of  endowments,  only  organic  and 
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infmiteslmal,  tbat  the  saiue  heart  gives  to  the  man,  andl 
the  §ociety. 

Such  IB  DOT  equation  between  the  heart  of  feeling  a 
the  heart  of  flesh,  which  are  the  same  heart,  only  in 
ent  powers.  The  blood-heart  =  */  heart ;  the  love-hes 
^  heart*  ;  the  heart  itself  being  that  invisible  pulser  whi 
we  feel  under  our  ribs,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  c 
only  be  filled  by  a  conjoint  corporeal  and  social  anatom^ 
or  a  hearty  exploration  of  all  death  and  life.  We  bnif 
indeed  drawn  out  the  parallel  on  only  the  moB 
grounds,  and  know  iar  too  little  of  the  feelings  o 
side,  and  of  the  heart  on  the  other,  to  enter  into  dataillC 
But  if  the  learned  will  bring  dead  hearts,  and  the  Him|M 
their  living  ones,  to  a  fair  comparison,  we  can  now  n 
longer  doubt  that  each  will  adopt  the  other  with  moB 
specific  joy  and  claspingB. 

Our  hearts,  we  have  said,  grasp  at  their  objects,  and  w 
have  tacitly  aasuioed  that  they  get  what  they  grasp.  Btrt 
bow  is  this,  if  they  simply  drive  the  blood  away,  and  pQii^ 
it  into  circulation?  In  this  case  life  would  be  not  a  S' 
stance  but  a  mere  stimulus,  a  perpetual  alcohol  of  illusicmll 
Let  ua  remember  that  we  are  treating  of  body,  and  oW 
realm  where  everything  is  bodily.  Does  the  heart  thflh 
obtain  nothing  of  that  which  it  clutches  ?  Is  the  o. 
zled  that  treads  out  the  com  ?  And  is  all  the  real  bloo^ 
thrown  outwards  from  the  monarch  of  the  feelings  5 
logy  forbids.  If  the  heart  is  a  hand  that  grasps,  it  is  a 
a  person  that  gets ;  it  is  a  very  lord  of  its  own  objeoli 
The  caverns  with  which  it  is  sculptured, 
means  for  retaining  the  blood;  the  little  months  milt 
which  those  are  studded,  are  eagerly  absorbent  and  n 
tive ;  and  as  the  heart  contracts,  it  filla  its  suhstanoe  wi 
immediate  blood,  by  the  same  act  with  which  it  driveH  ti 
mass  of  the  blood  into  circulation  (p.  208).     The  hem 
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we  aver,  takes  the  central  and  most  liviug  blood.  Tliia  il 
does  hj  the  love-lawB  ajid  justice  of  physics.  The  best 
blood  is  the  fleetest,  and  enters  the  cavities  first,  skirting 
along  the  walls  (p.  208) ;  the  nest  living  is  another  layer 
which  comes  up  afterwards ;  and  lastly,  into  the  middle, 
comes  up  the  slowest  blood  in  the  rear.  The  assembled 
blood  in  each  cavity  is  grouped  in  a  peculiar  form,  and 
contraction  works  upon  it  according  to  the  form.  The 
first  part  of  the  contraction  is  stimulated  by  the  fastest  and 
most  feeling  blood  proper  to  that  cavity,  which  is  driven 
by  the  dead  pressure  of  the  central  blood,  and  the  counter- 
presfiore  of  the  solid  walls,  into  the  substance  of  the  heart 
itself  where  it  constitutes  the  realized  life  of  that  one 
feeling  or  heart-beat.  The  racers  however  are  different 
for  the  different  cavities ;  the  family-blood  is  fastest,  and 
wins  the  cup,  in  the  right  auricle  ;  the  amorous  blood,  in 
the  leil  auricle ;  and  eo  forth ;  and  centre  and  circumfer- 
ence vary  as  the  goal  is  changed.  We  see  all  this  well 
enough  in  life  or  in  the  play  of  the  great  heart.  Each 
being  is  prompt  and  rapid  in  the  working  of  his  own  rela- 
tions ;  he  who  is  a  laggard  in  fiiendship,  eomes  to  the  sur- 
face, and  shines  with  vigor  and  promptitude  when  lore 
catches  him ;  shewing  that  each  man  belongs  to  a  centre, 
and  lives  eminently  in  and  from  its  firea.  And  for  the 
parallel  of  the  first  point,  we  know  that  the  heart  is  not 
satisfied  with  grasping  at  its  objects,  and  feeling  their  slip- 
periness  and  flux,  but  that  it  must  have  possession,  or  the 
bollownesa  of  perpetual  mockery  makes  it  cease  to  grasp. 

Although  then  the  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
is  private  or  venous,  yet  it  is  its  most  spirited  portion  that 
ent«ra  the  living  solid  of  the  heart,  and  feeds  the  home- 
fires  that  blaze  on  this  side  of  our  nature.  Thus  this  blood 
is  more  than  arterial  in  any  ordinary  sense.    We  will  here 

p  note  another  point  in  the  doctrine  of  the  heart,  vii., 
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tLaC  the  flesh  is  prior  in  dignity  to  the  cavity ;  the  flesh 
being  the  eubatancc  of  the  heart  itseli^  while  the  cavity  ia 
only  the  general  high-road  of  the  circulation,  Harvey's 
great  disicovery  liaa  had  the  effect  of  throwing  this  obvious 
truth  into  the  back-ground  for  a  season,  but  by  the  We 
we  bear  Us  whatever  is  solid  and  central  in  our  heartB,  it 
must  be  replaced,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
subordinated  to  it.  The  body  will  he  but  a  hollow  ebell, 
Eo  long  an  the  heart  is  regarded  from  its  hollows,  and  not 
from  its  Huhntances.  But  in  order  to  investigate  these,  h 
new  course  of  observations  and  injections  will  bo  necessary, 
undertaken  expressly  under  the  light  which  the  corrc' 
Bpondence  of  the  feelings  casta  upon  the  physical  organ. 

Here  we  begin  to  see  how  profound  is  the  reason  fi)] 
that  doctrine  that  the  heart  absorbs  its  own  blood  through 
its  walls,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  coronary  rills  fgr 
its  supply,  which  would  beggar  it  of  what  it  grasps,  and 
put  an  end  to  its  motives  for  contraction.  We  most  never 
suppose  that  the  heart's  wisdom  lies  in  doing  that  whitjt 
we  should  be  fools  to  do  in  similar  circumstances,  if  all 
the  stores  of  the  earth  passed  through  our  hands,  ehoBld 
we  transship  them,  and  then  get  our  own  sustenance  back 
in  a  little  skiff  from  a  foreign  country?  Should  we  r 
open  a  retail  on  the  spot,  to  secure  ourselves  against  diffi- 
culties, winds  and  tides  ;  and  come  as  near  to  the  whole- 
sale stores  as  possible,  avoiding  the  dearness  and  losses  of 
trade?  And  if  it  were  the  monarch's  palace  through  which 
all  the  goods  were  carried,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign 
heart,  would  he  not  take  the  pick  of  every  object  on  the  spot, 
without  trusting  to  any  honesty  less  than  that  of  his  o 
eyes?  Our  hearts  feed  more  at  the  fountain-head  than  our 
societies ;  what  is  wise  in  our  conscious  arrangements  1 
hut  the  broken  meat  of  the  organic  wisdom  :  the  passioos 
browse  upon  the  mountains  of  the  heart,  and  lap  the  blood 


of  the  life-covenant  at  first  hand.  We  feel  that  they  are 
our  bodily  life — that  they  are  our  blood,  and  that  if  any- 
thing in  the  world  goes  direct  to  its  objects,  it  is  they. 
For  they  are  the  exemplars  of  all-graapvng,  all-posseHsing, 
and  all-holding  man;  and  the  heart  ia  they. 

But  we  have  to  notice  further  a  point  touched  on  in  the 
preceding  pages,  viz.,  the  mixture  by  emissary  rills  of  the 
blood  in  the  various  cavities  (p.  208).  On  our  principles, 
it  in  a  psychological  necessity,  and  must  suggest  long  trains 
of  experiments.  Nothing,  we  know,  can  be  more  mlsed 
or  miscible  than  the  great  primordial  feelings,  and  the 
mixtures  can  never  take  place  without  mixtures  between 
the  blood  of  the  contiguous  chambers.  To  instance  only 
the  case  of  the  conjugal  and  parental  relations,  how  could 
these  subsist  unless  by  the  most  liberal  eommuaications  ? 
The  parental  love  generally  cont^ns  the  conjugal,  and 
vice  rfirsfi.  The  feelings,  as  four  pure  atoms,  would  be  as 
barren  as  nature's  chemistry  if  it  consisted  only  of  simple 
substances.  In  fact  we  way  say  that  the  main  ofBce  of 
the  heari  consists  in  blendings ;  in  the  intertwiuement  of 
private  and  public  life ;  in  making  countless  binary,  ter- 
tiary and  otlier  compounds  of  the  feelings.  In  proportion 
to  the  combination,  life  arises  rich,  delicate  and  lovely  from 
the  ground  of  a  few  simple  elements,  and  fair  kingdoms 
adorn  what  would  otherwise  be  a  stony  level,  thi  the 
purely  moral  side,  the  object  of  all  existence  and  circum- 
stance, is  to  produce  single-heartedness  throughout  the 
relations;  to  universalize  every  feeling  by  tincturing  it 
with  the  rest;  to  absorb  the  egotism  and  correct  the  weak- 
ness of  each  through  something  of  a  wider  love  inserted 
into  each  from  the  others ;  in  short,  to  give  the  heart  its 
last  unity,  by  impregnating  the  private  with  the  public, 
and  carrying  the  former  into  developments,  and  the  latter 
^■Ao  exactitudes,    that    neither   coidd   attain   on  its  own 
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account.  Therefore  in  the  feeling  heart,  which  is  the  tme 
fleably  heart  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  stony,  mixture  or 
comiiiimion  are  the  low  of  life ;  and  we  arrive  at  tlie  deduc- 
tioD  that  the  heart  is  a  high  forum  of  intercommunication. 
The  chamhera  are  exclusive  enough  to  constitute  separate 
ends,  hut  not  lo  realize  that  fancied  independence  and  im- 
neighborlinesB  which  nature  abhors.  For  nothing  is  Bo 
fluid  SB  feeling;  nothing  knows  so  little  of  walls  as  love; 
of  barriere  aa  ambition;  of  diffienltiea,  whether  "firo  or 
water,  aa  friendship ;  or  of  time's  weary  limits,  as  family 
joy.  And  thus  we  conclude  on  this  side  that  the  truths  of 
communion  are  those  which  are  proper  to  the  heart ;  and 
(hat  they  are  greater  than  the  truths  of  trade  or  circula- 
tion, which  are  proper  to  the  arteries. 

But  how  are  we  to  see  this  in  the  anatomical  heart  ?  It 
is  tme,  the  heart  itself  tells  us  that  it  is  there,  but  how 
aliall  wo  make  it  visible?  In  the  first  place,  by  holding  it 
as  among  the  greatest  of  facts,  and  not  losing  heart  in  tt. 
In  the  second  place,  b^  investigations  and  injections  with 
an  end  and  a  purpo'^o  In  any  cose,  the  beginning  of 
auccess  must  he  m  the  bebef  that  the  physical  heart  is  the 
centre  of  blood  communion,  aa  tlie  feeling  heart  is 
pfntre  of  human  communion  ,  a  fact  which  is  very  certun, 
though  how  the  case  stands  has  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
Something  however  has  been  probably  contributed  to  this 
by  Swedenborg,  in  his  deductions  respecting  the  intertjoni- 
munications  of  the  cavities.  In  the  meantime  we  affirm, 
that  the  heart,  which  unites  all  the  feelings  and  their 
blood- streams,  is  the  bodily  blood-maker;  that  its  blood 
contained  in  its  own  flesh  is  so  transcendent,  that  it  keeps 
gyrating  through  the  centres  many  times  before  it  is 
fatigued  or  exhausted  ;  that  it  is  more  con'itant  to  its  ob- 
jects than  any  of  the  blood  of  the  body ;  thus  that  the 
circulation  of  the  heart  is  not  to  be  termed  circulation  but 
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commumty;  or  if  circulation,  that  it  is  many  times  cir- 
cular— a  knot  of  living  rings ;  that  the  left  side  flows  into 
the  right,  and  vice  versd,  without  the  interventioa  of  the 
syatemic  or  pulmonary  circulations ;  the  heart  being  a 
_HpheraI  thing  of  cycle  and  epicycle,  a  globe  of  golden 
girdles  suspended  in  the  central  life.  Through  thia  passes 
the  great  arterial  curve  which  attaches  it  to  the  earlh, 
and  the  pulmonic  ring  by  which  it  is  hcwked  to  the  air ; 
but  the  heart,  ho  far  an  it  is  true  to  its  place,  does  not 
swerve  from  its  own  roundness,  hut  remains  in  every 
respect  central,  in  its  feelings  alike  as  in  its  blood. 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  appear  that  the  ancients  were 
engaged  upon  thi^  higher  problem  of  the  circulation,  but 
were  unable  to  solve  it,  when  Harvey  came,  and  took  us 
down  to  a  lower  field,  where  truth  could  become  more  defi- 
nite at  the  time.  They  felt  the  fluctuations  of  nature  in 
their  bosoms,  and  argued  that  the  blood  went  to  and  fro  in 
its  channels.  There  was  a  manliness  and  mutuality  in  the 
thought  beyond  the  science  of  the  time  ;  for  certainly  the 
immediate  relations  of  the  heart  are  of  a  more  spiritual 
power,  than  that  large  and  roundabout  intercourse  which 
makes  the  tour  of  the  world  before  it  touches  the  centre. 
But  the  ineompletenesB  of  the  latter  theory,  its  leanness  in 
moral  significance,  its  comparative  hcartlessneas,  had  to  be 
seen,  before  the  former  could  touch  upon  physics.  More- 
over the  harmony  and  union  between  the  body  and  com- 
mon life,  required  to  he  known  and  stated,  before  ever  an  eye 
that  could  see  the  heart  of  man  could  come  into  the  world. 
But  a  time  has  arrived  when  the  feelings  of  the  ancients 
can  be  vindicated,  or  when  the  communion,  or  goings  and 
retumings,  of  the  heart  itself,  con  be  added  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation. 

It  may  he  urged  that  we  are  reasoning  all  along  upon 
conceived  opinions,  which  is  not  the  method  in  vogue, 
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and  that  we  are  expecting  nature  to  conform  to  our  ideas. 
We  reply,  that  we  are  investigating  the  heart  of  man,  in 
which  the  main  evidence  is  the  feelings.  From  the  height 
and  in  the  compass  of  these  we  wonld  obsen-e  and  experi- 
ment. The  relation  between  them  and  the  heart  is  of 
mathematical  power,  and  makes  prediction  into  a  duty. 
We  sec  that  they  cannot  live  in  harmony  with  the  heart, 
unless  it  be  so  and  so ;  we  argue  tberelbrc  towards  the 
fact;  but  leave  science  to  find  it  out.  That  the  present 
notions  cannot  be  the  last,  is  clear  as  day  ;  for  there  is  not 
a  common  feeling  of  mankind  that  attests  them;  not  ft 
thought  of  hainan  life  that  connects  itself  with  them ;  not 
a  good  or  a  brave  heart  among  us  that  sees  itself  in  their 
g'lass;  and  not  a  moral  tmth  which  reposes  upon  their 
basia,  in  the  same  way  as  moral  relations  arc  founded  upon 
the  himian  heart.  They  are  no  better  than  tricks  of  hy- 
draulics, which  are  dead  mummeriea  in  our  spiritual  city. 
'the  living-  body  disowns  them  with  horror  as  having  no 

But  what  a  aeries  of  moral  parallels  the  current  physical 
doctrine  would  suggest  1  Hearts  that  grasp  at  their  ob- 
jects for  lifetimes,  but  never  catch  a  drop:  disappoint- 
ment made  into  an  organic  principlel  The  soul  and  body 
founded  upon  illusions !  Hearts  that  are  as  dead  as  flesh 
can  make  them  when  sundered  from  our  well-knowM 
life  !  Hearts  only  cognizable  post  mortem,  and  without  a 
Bpark  of  outspokermesH  or  candour;  not  to  be  trusted  till 
they  are  stiff  and  cold !  Hearts  without  individnality,  and 
which  throw  everything  away  upon  other  organs  I  Hearts 
that  are  fourfold  prisons,  each  a  solitary  cell,  whero  ikn 
felon-neighbors  feel  each  other  thumping,  hot  have  no 
intercourse !  Hearts  whose  food  consists  in  their  own 
regurgitations  1  Hearts  in  short  which  are  bloodless,  lii^- 
less,  sympathylesB,  the  fools  of  peddling  rills  of  drcum- 
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stance,  purveyors  of  blood  to  the  troughs  of  the  senses ! 
Carbon  and  oxygen  carriers,  or  coal-porters  and  scullions 
to  the  body  at  large  !  Truly  materialism  is  never  so  lu- 
dicrous as  when  we  see  its  upshot  translated  intti  the  terras 
of  life. 

Our  aim  is  the  very  contrary.  We  desire  to  see  iu  the 
body  a  heart  that  gains  its  object  every  moment,  and  in  so 
doing,  ministers  to  the  body  at  large.  In  the  man,  a  heart 
(hat  throbs  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  life.  We  desire 
to  take  the  doctrine  of  the  heart  from  our  noblest  breasts, 
and  to  have  the  kingdom  of  the  living  body  come  over 
again  in  the  sciences  of  the  physical  body.  We  desire  tu 
nee  the  heart  central  in  its  relations,  unspent  in  its  opera- 
tions, a  communal  sim,  giving  life,  but  keeping  life  for 
itself.  We  desire  to  see  its  separate  affections  open  as 
day  to  the  warmth  or  streams  of  their  neighbor's  Lves  and 
fires.  We  desire  to  see  the  heart  built  up  before  all  things 
firom  its  own  immediate  objects,  and  provoked  to  life  by 
no  coronary  squirts,  by  no  circuitous  after-thoughts.  In 
short,  we  desire  that  the  heart  should  be  alive  and  loving; 
that  the  blood  should  be  the  life ;  very  much  in  physics 
after  the  same  fashion  that  the  Bible  commands  for  our 
hearts  in  that  which  in  these  days  of  divorce  is  thought  to 
be  a  different  sphere.  But  whether  or  not  the  present 
doctrines  of  the  heart  may  not  be  equivalent  to  the  treat- 
ment of  man's  heart  by  the  world,  we  leave  to  others  to 
follow  out. 

In  this  place  we  will  take  occasion  to  illastrate  to  the 
reader  the  nature  of  abstract  ideas,  taking  our  instance 
from  the  feelings,  which  are  so  vital  to  us,  and  generally 
considered  to  be  of  an  abstract  nature  when  thought  about. 
What  are  human  feelings?  In  the  concrete,  ('.  e.,  an  sub- 
stantial things,  they  are  clearly  the  man  himself  alive  to 
tain  relations.      Thus,  a  friendly  feeling  is  no  other 
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than  a  particular  friend  through  whom  is  paGBing  tbij 
motion  or  emotion  which  prodwcoB  certain  resulta  wh« 
occasion  serves.  So  too  friendship  is  the  gathered  msnipl 
of  all  friends,  quick  with  these  emotions,  and  gravitadng 
like  an  atmosphere  to  satisfy  them.  What  then  i 
feelings  in  the  aitsiractf  They  are  the  heart?  of  theBft 
same  people  with  attention  inwardly  directed  to  them ;  ther 
skin  and  ribs  of  the  manly  image  are  peeled  au^y,  noA 
the  naked  heart  is  contemplated.  The  ti-ue  process  d$ 
ahstraction  here  consiata  in  taking  away  everything  \ 
the  heart  or  centre,  and  regarding  it  alone.  The  philoso* 
phera  have  made  it  lie  in  removing  everything,  in  whichi 
case  it  consists  of  words  unattached  to  objects, 
its  essence  is,  to  find  the  core  of  the  thing  in  hand,  !n 
order  to  see  its  relations  centrally.  Thus  again  in  thft 
ease  of  the  mind :  in  the  concrete,  the  mind  is  the  maibj 
in  the  abatract,  the  mind  ia  the  bra'in ;  the  difference  be 
tween  the  two  lying  no  whit  in  bodily  substance,  but  t 
clothing  or  development.  For  "pure  mind"  ia  a  licing 
brain ;  and  mind,  as  commonly  used,  ia  a  living  person^ 
It  is  neeessaiy  to  carry  thia  ballast  about,  lest  words 
should  fly  away  with  us.  It  is  especially  necessary  i 
treating  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  incarnation  of  the  populttf 
heart  in  the  scientific  one.  But  by  no  proceas  of  a 
lion  can  we  decompose  the  heart,  unless  indeed  we  find 
out  a  deeper  bodily  centre,  which  ia  the  heart  of  hesrtt 
which  organism  will  then  be  a  more  pure  abatractioib 
We  have  indicated  this,  because  the  philosophical  belief 
that  feelings  are  not  incarnate,  has  been  a  principal  r 
why  the  scientific  world,  duped  by  metaphysical  terml^ 
has  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  seeking  the  feelinga  vat 
the  heart, 

A  living  anatomy  then  gives  us  the  abstractions  of  whit;]! 
human  life  presents  the  concrete  substances ; 
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ence  of  the  present  inaer  man  consists  in  tallying  the  world 
— le  monde — with  the  organic  frame,  as  it  were  checking 
the  one  hj  the  other,  and  translating  the  one  into  the  other. 
It  does  not,  however,  consist  in  reasoning  upon  language, 
but  in  treating  language  as  one  among  organic  things,  dip- 
ping it  in  the  blood- streams,  and  setting  it  piece  for  piece 
against  flesh. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  as  our  plan  is  one  of 
conciliation,  we  by  no  means  wiah  to  get  up  the  heart 
against  the  head,  or  to  deny  feelings  of  all  descriptions  lo 
our  minda.  We  grant,  on  the  contraiy,  that  the  whole 
frame  or  soul-house  is  mode  of  nothing  else,  but  in  various 
degrees.  The  man  radiates  from  the  central  parts,  but 
reposes  on  the  way  at  several  stations,  where  he  is  refreshed 
with  new  names  and  characters.  That  part  where  the 
grosser  consciousness  begins,  takes  the  credit  of  being  the 
prime  habitation,  whereas  the  feeling  is  a  line  with  several 
nodes,  which  runs  down  from  tip  to  toe.  Language,  which 
proceeds  upon  feeling,  does  not  attribute  to  the  brain  what 
is  felt  there  only  mentally,  when  there  is  another  place 
where  the  same  thing  is  felt  bodily.  The  aftections  are 
the  mind's  as  matters  of  thought,  hut  not  as  matters  of 
speech.  They  belong  by  bodily  or  natural  correspondence 
to  the  heart,  and  are  felt  heating  there,  but  their  physical 
motion  is  not  felt  in  the  brain.  In  short,  but  for  the  heart, 
they  woidd  not  be  carnally  felt  at  all,  but  only  thought 
about,  and  it  is  their  carnal  feeling  which  belongs  to  the 
body.  On  account  of  this  they  are  passions,  for  we  bond 
jide  suffer  them  in  the  heart,  but  command,  or  ought  to 
command,  them  in  the  head. 

We  are  now  then  prepared  for  attributing  in  the  same 
bodily  sense  other  things  to  the  heart,  without  prejudice 
to  the  mind,  which  in  truth  is  built  upon  the  heart.  Each 
Baling,  let  us  remark,  is  surrounded  by  its  own  film  c 
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imagination B,  which  body  forth  what  it  19,  in  a.  qua^i-inlel- 
lectual  glass.  "The  imagination  of  the  heart"  is  the  light 
of  wbleh  feeling  is  the  fire,  and  causes  every  emotion  to 
shine  with  ita  own  peculiar  ray.  Where  ore  these  imagi- 
nations localized  ?  On  the  inner  membrane  of  the  organ, 
we  reply ;  for  the  inward  skin  of  the  heart  is  its  blood-iic^. 
in  which  it  expres^iea  ibi  desires.  Skins  are  always  facial- 
structures,  and  express  what  lies  beaeath  them.  By  this^ 
membrane,  the  blood  and  the  heart  understand  each  oth^^ 
or  look  in  each  other's  eyes,  which  amomits  to  the  sanift; 
thing.  Imagination  then  is  localized  all  over  the  cttTitiesi, 
which  are  indeed  the  express  moulds  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  heart,  or  as  the  Scripture  phrases  it,  the  chamborg  of  ■ 
imagery.  If  we  desire  to  know  what  these  bodily  iniftgi* 
nations  are,  their  shape  is  given  in  the  fine  membranea  ' 
which  transmit  the  emotions  of  the  blood,  and  the  motioiia  < 
of  the  heart,  reciprocally  to  ea^h  other,  and  make  them  .4 
aeqnalnted.  . 

Imagination,  however,  in  this  case  the  heart-house,  con>  1 
sifits  of  a  common  chamber  with  two  doors,  and  here  we 
remark  that  everywhere,  in  the  mind  and  the  body,  desire  . 
opens  us  by  means  of  ima^nations,  and  thus  is  the  dilat-  1 
ing,  opening,  or  cavity-making  faculty.  We  open  our 
mouths  for  ibod  under  the  influence  of  hunger  working 
through  and  shaped  by  the  imagination  of  a  supply :  we 
make  ourselves  hollow,  to  take  in  what  supports  and  en- 
larges us.  We  open  our  hearts  to  receive  new  emotions ; . 
our  minds,  to  receive  new  ideas.  Every  desire  expandi-i 
us,  and  each  is  accompanied  by  an  imagination  of  thfl^ 
object,  which  limits  the  opening  to  something  like  tlwi 
proper  size,  or  constitutes  its  walls.  And  eo  again  we  arat 
presented  with  the  fact,  that  imagination  is  depicted  upoa> 
the  inner  walls  or  front  face  of  the  heart.  We  noticed  ixt' 
the  ItmgB  the  expansive  correspondence  of  imagination, 
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wBere  it  is  manifestly  want  (p.  135),  or  an  elaborate 
vacnum  produced  in  the  man  by  nature  every  moment,  to 
incite  him  to  new  infiUings.  Imaginatiun  tbeu  is  the  limit 
to  which  the  walls  Btand  off,  the  horizon  of  present  life,  or 
the  arch  of  the  caverns  of  desire.  It  is  different  for  every 
cavity,  according  to  its  shape,  objects,  colors,  &e. ;  but 
wherever  there  is  a  cavity  it  lives,  and  peoples  the  hollow 
with  its  teeming  forms.  It  is  here  to  be  noted,  that  desire 
and  imagination  are  one  and  tbe  same  thin^  from  two 
points  of  view :  the  desire  being  the  hollow  or  void  that 
we  feel,  per  se,  while  the  imagination  is  the  same  regarded 
from  the  walls  of  the  void,  which  imagine  it  full  of  what 
it  wants  to  occupy  it.  Thus  the  heart-desires  dilate  its 
cavities  before  the  blood  is  given  them,  and  in  the  momen- 
taneoua  void  the  imagination  anticipates  the  tide  which  in 
to  come ;  and  the  heart  is  in  every  stroke  prepared,  both 
by  rooraineaB  imd  welcome,  for  the  new  life.  Thus  again, 
supply  ab  extra  is  tlie  law  of  existence,  and  preparation 
for  the  supply  a  part  of  the  same  law. 

In  the  heart  we  notice  valves,  which  prevent  the  life 
corrent  from  running  back ;  in  the  feeling  heart  there  are 
3tate»,  or  spiritual  valves,  which  hinder  the  life-loves  from 
regurgitation.  To  make  this  clear  let  us  use  an  instance. 
The  present  time  has  its  own  fixed  point,  from  which  we 
regard  the  past.  Manhood  can  only  look  at  childhood 
through  manhood  :  the  experience  and  circumstances  of 
tbe  latter  are  the  present  state  that  flies  up  before  our 
eyes  in  all  attempts  to  reach  the  past ;  in  short,  we  cannot 
go  but  only  picture  liackwards.  If  the  imagination  is 
very  transparent,  or  not  greatly  colored  by  the  present, 
then  we  call  it  memory ;  if  opaque,  and  full  of  existing 
passions,  then  it  is  merely  Imagination,  which  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  beyond  the  hour.  In  both  cases,  however, 
^^^  properly  termed  a  state,  a  film  detached  from  the  pre- 
h3 
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aent,  which  is  applied  back  agaitiBt  the  past,  and  couBtitiitea 
a  genuine  valve  in  the  feelings.  Moat  of  ua  are  bo  fiill  of 
these  valvCB,  that  we  cannot  attend  to  anything  but  the 
preaeat,  or  believe  that  we  ever  were  little  children,  except 
in  the  Bense  of  tjine,  but  not  of  fitat*.  The  present  in 
that  case  ia  made  of  iron,  and  the  imagination  of  the  past 
is  a,  hatchway  that  shuts  up,  and  tranamits  no  beam  from 
the  infantine  dayn-  Tliere  are  then  valves  in  life,  which 
prevent  it  from  going  back.  And  indeed  this  valve-funetion 
la  universal.  The  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way 
waa  none  other  than  the  valve  of  Faradise.  Death  also 
ia  a  valve,  which  nature  keeps  up  during  all  momenta  of 
investigation,  or  regurgitation,  and  only  opens  from  ihe 
other  side  when  birth  is  to  take  place,  and  when  sohody  is 
thinking  that  it  ia  the  same  door  through  which  the  old 
citizens  have  departed,  and  the  new  onea  arrive.  Yet  the 
same  it  is,  only  shut,  contracted  or  earthy  in  the  one  caae, 
and  open,  alive,  fleahly  and  maternal  in  the  other. 

Valves  then  in  the  feeling  heart  are  the  present  by  its 
activitiea  shutting  away  the  past ;  memories  are  the  Btat«B 
of  the  present  in  which  it  endeavors  to  image  the  paat; 
and  they  live  eapecially  upon  the  roofs  of  the  cavities,  or 
upon  the  outspread  valves. 

The  heart  deaire  causes  it  to  graap  at  the  object  with 
which  it  ia  now  filled,  i.  e.,  the  blood,  and  because  life  can- 
not go  backwards,  (for  the  present  stands  at  its  back,  and 
keeps  it  from  the  paat,}  it  must  go  forward  into  the  un- 
known, where  no  imagination  can  hinder  ;  for  imagination 
is  our  limit,  but  of  the  future  we  have  no  imagination  that 


can  dare  to  hound  ns.     To-mi 
open  door,  and  time  Btreama 
an  imagination  of  the  futi 
however  ; 


through  which  the  firmament  v 


TOW  ia  therefore  always  an 

inwards.     And  yet  there  ia 

hich  we  term  hope,     Hope 

wall,  but  a  hole  in  our  advancing  Byes 


Its  sky  has  an  arch 
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of  definite  blue,  but  this  ie,  we  know,  not  tLe  end  of  things, 
but  mercy's  color  for  the  weary  point  of  all  onr  aight-rays, 
Hope  ia  that  hole-work  in  onr  nature  through  which  we 
see  the  heaven,  and  to  which  we  stream  by  propulsion  from 
behind,  not  less  than  by  the  unroBistingnesa  of  the  orifice, 
and  the  attraction  of  the  greater  space,  ao  immense  and  so 
lorely.  These  hopes  lead  us  on  into  the  lungs  or  the 
universe  of  the  brain,  and  into  the  system,  or  the  universe 
of  the  body.  As  the  past  becomes  impossible,  the  future 
opens,  or  as  the  blood  cannot  regurgitate,  it  is  driven  into 
orcnlation.  Hopes  then  are  the  doors  by  which  the  little 
cavities  of  desire  and  imagination  cemmuntcate  with  the 
great  cavity  where  light  shines  in  a  superior  degree,  and 
into  which  life  courses,  upon  the  principle  of  all  fluids, 
which  run  where  there  ia  the  least  resistance.  This  it  is 
that  gives  its  uniform  direction  to  the  current  of  time ;  to 
the  little  rivers  of  our  heart's  hlwd;  to  the  stream  of  experi- 
ences from  infancy  onwards,  and  to  the  career  of  humanity 
from  Eden  until  to  day ;  the  heart  being  the  fleshly  atom  that 
ia  involved  or  evolved  in  all  these  courses.  The  law  is  the 
same  for  them  all.  Wherever  time  or  blood  is  to  run,  a  pre- 
sent is  constituted,  a  valvular  state  runs  back,  and  hope  be- 
comes doubly  open  from  the  impossibility  of  retrogression. 

Desire  then  is  the  heart-void  or  cavity,  imagination  in 
the  heart-wall,  our  present  state  is  the  heart-valve,  and 
our  hopes  of  the  future  are  the  he^rt-orifices.  Thus  the 
heart  of  feeling  and  the  heart  of  flesh  are  identical  in  their 
parts,  and  each  ia  the  other's. 

It  would  be  useless  at  present  to  carry  the  analysis  and 
synthesia  further,  for  the  subject  would  run  into  subtleties 
if  it  were  approached  prematurely.  Let  us  be  content 
with  the  above  generalities,  and  bide  our  time  for  further 
localization ;  for  the  soul,  long  estranged,  will  not  come  to 
iye  in  the  body  all  at  once. 
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We  may  however  here  obviate  an  objection,  tiz.,  that  il 
the  above  viewa,  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the  anato 
iTiical  elements  of  the  heart ;  but  have  attributed  conscA 
onsneaa  and  feeling  to  mere  flesh,  when  yet  it  ie  know] 
that  these  are  the  attributes  of  uerres  and  nerve  substooea 
We  do  not  deny  it.  But  we  observe  in  reply,  that  althoagi 
anatomically  animals  live  in  their  nerves,  yet  the  comRUN 
view  is  deeply  right,  that  the  animals  themselves,  wM 
tlieir  skin,  bone,  and  flesh,  are  alive  also.  And  we  an 
now  looking  upon  the  heart's  four  bodies  as  four  entiit 
animak,  each  animated  by  ita  own  life.  In  obedience  tl 
this  point  of  view,  we  study  the  natural  historj'  of  th 
heart-animals,  in  their  habits,  functions,  actions,  and  not  i| 
their  nerves ;  we  study  them  alive,  and  know  of  no  di» 
tinction  into  structurefl,  hut  only  into  forms,  as  it  wcn 
faces,  limba,  head,  and  the  like.  This  study  does  not  den] 
the  other,  hut  postpones  it  »<o  long  as  we  are  makiiig  i 
separate  object  of  the  natural  history  of  the  heart.  < 

Nor  is  our  attribution  of  conaciousnesa  to  the  heart  with: 
out  the  most  vast  suffrages  in  its  favour ;  indeed  we  m^ 
state  broadly,  that  every  organ  is  conscious,  as  the  whdb 
animal  kingdom  is  conscious ;  and  that  the  human  coo 
sciousness  is  nothing  more  than  tlie  collective  couacionsnea 
of  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  general  the  whole  field  oi 
consciousness  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  solar  or  ceutiH 
consciousneBB  of  the  brain,  which  we  call  our  mind  ;  yet  H 
all  times  our  human  form  as  an  outline  full  of  life,  is  moit 
or  less  preaent  to  us,  and  makes  us  embodied  men.  Ani 
in  particular  conditions,  the  consciousness  of  any  part  mu 
be  nused,  and  as  it  were  detached  from  the  rest ;  the  vial 
cera  may  take  on  hmnane  proportions,  and  open  their  eytii 
upon  the  scene ;  the  magnetic  animals  of  which  we  are 
made  up,  may  be  separately  excited,  and  powers  of  an  aniti 
motity  co-extensive  with  nature  may  spring  to  light  in  tbi 
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dark  chamliera  of  the  fleah.  This  ia  beeanse  life  is  like 
itself  in  every  part,  and  the  body  ia  all  heart,  or  all  eye, 
when  the  proportions  are  varied  in  which  ordinary  wake- 
ftilneas  and  sleep  are  mixed ;  thus  when  the  sun  of  the 
hrain  goes  down,  the  other  organs  may  come  forth,  and 
ahew  their  ruddy  luatres.  For  we  cannot  too  often  repeat, 
that  the  human  body  consists  of  nothing  but  expanses  of 
life,  all  of  which  are  ensouled,  conscious  or  alive, 

Upon  the  circulation  itself,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  communion  of  the  heart,  it  only  rem^na  to  repeat,  that 
it  stands  in  analogy  with  the  five  Bcnsea,  and  that  its  pas- 
sage through  the  heart  represents  the  active  touch  which 
rolls  the  wheel  onwards.  The  arterial  hlood  is  the  life 
going  forth  to  work ;  the  venous  blood  is  the  return  cir- 
cuit ;  and  the  difference  between  them  can  he  best  likened 
to  the  man  full  of  reaolve  and  afi'airs  going  forth  to  hia 
calling  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  same  man  who  has  laid 
care  and  tcnition  aside,  and  is  returning  to  his  own  fireside, 
to  enjoy  relaxation  in  the  evening.  The  difference  is  In 
the  bodily  vigor  and  the  mental  polarity.  Everything  ia 
disbibuted  into  arterial  and  venous  in  something  of  the 
same  way ;  into  arterial  on  the  active  side,  venous  on  the 
pflsaive  :  the  day  itself  and  all  wliich  it  includes,  is  arterial 
from  the  morning  to  the  evening,  and  venous  from  the 
5  to  the  morning  again. 


It  is  now  time  that  we  should  speak  of  the  \'isceral  sys- 
tem as  it  is  connected  with  life  and  feeling,  and  explain 
the  principlea  upon  which  such  connexions  proceed. 

For  the  latter  point  we  have  assumed  aa  our  organon, 

that  the  physical  and  mental  are  not  dissimilar,  though 

^d^erent  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  so  similar 
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that  their  likeneBs  or  congeniality  is  thetr  bond  of  coherence. 
This  Bimilarity  we  express  by  the  term,  CorreBpondence, 
We  find  that  the  body  and  the  aoid  do  the  same  errandfi  in 
different  Hpheres ;  that  the  man  regpirea  objects  and  the 
mind  thoughts,  while  the  brain  respires  spirits  and  the 
lung,  airs  ;  which  two  latter  are  objects  and  thoughts,  in- 
animate in  various  degrees ;  also  that  the  will  drcnlates 
aflection  and  feeling,  wliile  the  heart  circulates  blood, 
which  ie  bodily  affection  and  feeling.  Again,  that  the 
areas  thus  equated  influence  each  other  by  correspondenoe 
or  aimilarity ;  the  parta  of  each,  touching  and  assouating 
with  the  parts  of  the  other  which  are  likest  to  them.  Thaa 
respiration  draws  thought,  and  blood  invites  life,  to  incar- 
nation. We  shall  recur  to  this  law  in  the  sequel,  where 
it  will  be  better  understood. 

In  the  meantime  we  anticipate  further,  that  correspon- 
dence always  implies  some  point  of  likeness  or  ground  of 
association  between  tilings  or  persons  ;  and  communication 
to  the  same  extent.  Correspondence  by  letter  implies  a 
common  interest  of  some  kind,  and  communication  within 
that  interest.  In  assuming  eoiTcapondence  between  the 
soul  and  the  body,  we  assume  intercourse  also.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  two  terms  is  the  principle  that  we  take, 
and  the  details  of  the  similarity  are  the  science  which  we 
desire.  We  see  two  persons — the  inner  and  outer  man — 
associated  together ;  and  when  we  find  the  objects  that  they 
have  in  common,  wo  know  the  ground  of  their  intercourse ; 
but  if  they  have  all  objects  in  common,  though  diflerent 
fields  to  work  in,  we  are  certain  tliat  they  were  redpro- 
cally  made  for  each  other,  and  will  explain  as  well  as  sup- 
ply each  other's  wants.  We  take  Correspondence  for 
granted ;  for  the  more  of  truth  we  take  for  granted,  the 
more  we  gain  ;  the  inherited  fortune  of  common  sense  sets 
us  up  in  business  in  the  sciences.     Otherwise  we  must  take 
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for  granted  the  disaimOarity  between  the  body  and  the 
soul ;  and  the  non-correspondence ;  and  theji  reason  will 
not  bear  of  iniercourae  between  two  things  that  have  no 
objecta  in  common.  Success  or  failure,  but  not  preliminary 
arguing,  will  be  the  test  between  the  two  principlea,  both 
equally  assumed. 

The  heart  is  one  of  many  viscera  connected  in  a  living 
chain.  Ab  the  supreme  organ  of  the  body,  it  has  a  com- 
plef«  orbit  of  its  own ;  the  rest,  as  inferior  orbits,  gyrating 
around  it,  and  forming  an  ascending  st^r  of  entrails.  The 
brains  and  nerves  are  the  mental  organ ;  and  the  iBQga, 
an  intermediate  field,  lie  between  the  mental  and  the 
bodily  regions.  But  every  part  contains  the  rest ;  the 
brains  are  omnipresent  both  by  substance  and  influences.; 
the  individuality  of  no  part  excludes  them,  for  the  nerves 
of  an  organ  are  its  peculiar  brains.  So  also  the  heart  is 
everywhere ;  the  bloodvcBsels  of  an  organ  are  its  private 
heart.  The  liver  is  everywhere ;  the  bilious  fluids  are  a 
current  liver  wherever  they  nm.  No  feeling  then  is  more 
than  central  in  any  organ ;  it  has  circumferences  co-exten- 
sive with  the  body ;  for  the  principle  on  which  its  incarna- 
tion depends  is  oniversal.  In  attributing  jeelinga  to  the 
heart.,  we  imply  that  they  are  cordially  there,  but  second- 
arily, by  dilution  of  correspondence,  they  are  everywhere 
else.  The  body  is  telegraphic  with  various  stations  ;  the 
messages  are  different  according  to  the  organs,  but  one  at 
the  fountain  head. 

If  the  heart  is  the  centre  of  the  bodily  feelings  or  vis- 
ceral sensibility,  then  on  the  same  evidence  (p.  217)  the 
stomach  and  intestines  have  feelings  of  their  own.  The 
glow  of  content  and  satisfaction  is  incomplete  until  its 
quietude  is  poured  over  these  contorting  parts.  The 
warmth  of  wine  influences  the  mind  by  removing  uneasi- 

■B  from  this  tube.     The  bowels  yearn  with  audible  ten- 
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dcrneBs  when  the  aoftflr  emotions  fill  thara.  What  i 
viHceral  inhabitant  that  toucliea  their  strings  and  feels  in 
their  quivering  espanaes  ?  Common  sensibility  is  ita  nams, 
as  inferior  to  the  definite  sentiments  or  feelings  of  the  heart, 
and  &s  internal  to  those  other  feelings  that  possess  the  firs 
senses.  This  susceptibility  is  a  well  known  phen 
some  have  it  in  a  greater  and  some  in  a  lesser  degree ; 
but  it  is  always  a  magnetic  or  sympathetic  contact  with 
things,  not  on  their  outsidca,  hut  in  their  tender  inward 
parts.  Those  who  are  most  apprehensive,  feel  the  tuhe  in 
constant  live  motions  :  women  especially  have  snch  espe- 
rienceB,  and  must  know  more  than  men  the  depth  of  the 
Scriptural  phrase,  "  bowels  of  mercy,"  and  of  the  saying, 
that  those  who  are  devoid  of  pity  "  have  no  bowels,"  The 
reason  or  ratio  of  these  common  words  is  clear.  For  the 
good  ser\-ices  of  the  intestinal  tube  are  the  materiality  of 
mercy.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  vitals,  where  lowly 
mercy  also  stands,  for  mercy  must  be  at  the  bottom,  t 
could  not  have  the  poor  and  needy  for  its  objects.  It  i 
the  top  also,  bat  beginning  from  the  bottom  ;  for  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  crown  above  the  head,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
feet  of  those  who  preach  glad  tidings.  This  mercy-tuba 
satisfies  hunger  and  thirst,  clothes  naked  ribs  with  fatnt^ 
and  lifts  the  starveling  into  the  company  of  full  meni 
Furthermore,  it  is  microscopically  true  tj)  ita  charities ; 
it  raises  the  food  from  below,  taking  the  infant  chyle  from 
the  earth,  and  lifting  It  towards  the  blood  ;  and  searches 
the  unclean  masses  to  redeem  any  parts  that  can  be  saved. 
It  yearns  over  the  new  offspring  of  the  blood  ns  a  mother 
over  her  children.  Its  gifts  are  unespocted  and  unde- 
served, for  the  life  and  spirit  of  man  are  bestowed  upoq 
fruit,  flesh  and  herb.  Long  suffering  is  among  its  offices, 
for  it  makes  the  best  of  whatever  is  put  into  it,  and  pn>< 
motes  our  worst  meals,  forgiving  the  abuses  of  our  appe< 
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tites  seventy  times  eeTen.  Granting  that  mercy  wt^re 
enclosed  for  a  time  in  a  prison  of  bowele,  what  could  it  do 
but  what  tbeae  entrails  do  ?  This  is  tbe  reason  why  mercy, 
the  full  name  for  sen sihili ties,  associates  with  the  intestinal 
functions.  It  matters  not  whether  the  work  takes  place  ia 
a  city,  in  a  man,  in  an  organ,  or  in  a  molecole.  Wherever 
the  hungry  is  fed,  the  low  raised  up,  the  prisoner  let  out, 
the  erring  forgiven,  or  desert  exceeded  in  blessings,  there 
Mercy  lives.*  But  these  works  are  everywhere,  in  every 
aaaimilative  act  (p.  179),  and  henee,  wherever  gronnd 
extends,  there  are  procesaionH  of  chyle-white  sisters  of 
mercy,  carrying  the  world  up  their  ladders,  and  passing 
from  the  dniit  to  God,  Man  feels  the  influences  of  the 
hierarchy  as  it  passes  through  his  vitals ;  and  inteUeet  is 
smelted  and  raised,  when  it  admits  the  moaning  of  the 
better  longings  which  its  own  experience  knows. 

Hence  a  reason  for  the  pleasures  connected  with  the 
assimilative  function.  For  it  is  a  law  that  pleasure  is 
given  to  organism  according  to  the  uses  performed,  and 
especially  according  to  the  ulterior  uses  associated  with 
the  material  organs.  Thus  the  parts  whose  functions  are 
mercy-like,  have  bodily  pleasures  conferred  upon  them  as 
like  as  corporeal  feeling  can  be,  to  the  satisfaction  and 
blessedness  of  merey.  Hence  we  do  right  to  thank  God 
before  and  after  meals  for  all  Hie  mercies.  The  organs, 
however,  thus  furnished  with  rivers  of  pleasure  from  this 
source,  are  capable  of  abuse,  or  stimulation  without  a  true 

*  We  observed  before  (p.  200),  tbat  intellectual  heat  makei  hunuu) 
beat ;  End  now  we  obserre  that  merpf ,  or  Che  asBimiUtJon  of  tbe  low 
to  tha  high,  makes  human  assunilaliDO,  or  the  conTersioQ  of  food 
into  man's  blood.  The  latter  can  go  ou  apart  for  a  time,  even  for 
generationa,  but  not  for  the  long  run,  and  if  is  the  long  ran,  or  the 
end,  that  CDntradistinguisheB  edod  from  the  beasts,  or  aeparattia  human 
from  animal  asajmilatlon. 


end.  For  if  pleasures  are  assigned  them  for  mercy's  sake 
or  for  jiiat  purpoaes,  and  man  finds  llic  pleasures  out,  he 
may  chooso  to  enjoy  the  latter  apart  from  tbe  pnrpoacB ;  aa 
is  sufficiently  well  known :  but  in  that  case  the  first  con- 
ditions are  absent,  and  the  pleasnrea  are  verging  to  retri- 
butions. The  case  of  the  generative  organs  b  parallel; 
for  the  sake  of  the  heart's  love  which  has  intercourse  with 
them,  and  the  rich  end  that  they  carry,  they  are  en- 
dowed with  supremo  incentives  of  bodily  delights.  And 
in  general  every  part  is  gifted  with  these,  first  according 
to  the  necessity  of  its  functions  is  the  body,  and  secondly 
according  to  its  privilege  of  representing,  or  being  similar 
to,  functions  of  the  soul  which  are  delightful  self-evidently, 
or  in  the  order  and  justice  of  God. 

The  body  itself  is  a  group  of  sensories.  As  the  eye  is  a 
bodily  sensorium  of  light,  and  has  intercourse  with  intelli- 
gence; and  ft8  the  heart  ia  a  bodily  aensorium  of  blood, 
and  has  intercourse  with  the  hearty  sentiments  felt  for  our 
greater  blood,  which  is  human  kind ;  and  as  the  bow^ 
are  a  sensory  of  our  wants  from  below,  and  of  nature's 
longings  to  be  raised  into  blood,  and  as  they  have  inter- 
coiurse  with  gracious  sensibilities, — so  every  other  part  is  a 
feeling  of  its  own  objects ;  and  if  we  knew  those  objects 
in  common  sense,  would  be  found  to  have  intercourse  with 
some  principles  in  the  soul  that  would  explain  its  plea- 
sures, and  give  the  veriest  motive  of  its  functions,  Tbe 
liver,  for  example,  the  gruff  king  of  the  belly,  as  the 
stomach  is  the  queen,  is  the  scat  and  sensory  of  a  aevenr 
process  of  assimilation,  as  of  judgment  added  to  mercy,  or 
justice  to  sensibility  ;  whence  the  passion  of  anger  in  ex- 
treme cases  is  attributed  by  the  deep  vulgar  to  the  liver, 
and  a  bilious  man  by  choice  exercises  upon  his  socaety 
critical  and  denunciatory  functions,  disturbing  their  good 
natures,  and  digesting  their  easy  admissions  with  terrible 
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stringency  and  power.  The  words  of  such  a  prepared  in- 
strument are  gall  to  his  age.  These  are  metaphors,  because 
the  body  itaelf  is  a  metaphor — a  fleBh  that  "  carries  with 
it"  spirit,  bccauae  of  the  likeness  it  bears  to  the  spirit. 
The  creation  is  the  body  and  pressure  of  all  metaphors  ; 
and  seen  actions  are  done  because  they  carry  out  the  un- 
seen in  everlasting  resemblances.  Nature  is  a  force  willed 
from  the  first  to  sculpture  the  images  and  paint  the  por- 
traits of  (rod's  attributes,  in  earth,  plant,  beast  and  bird, 
nations  and  peoples,  wherever  the  one  problem  works,  or 
the  one  end  predominates.  The  sensorial  nature  of  the 
body  during  emotions  leads  us  experimentally  into  these 
realms  of  metaphors  ;  for  we  feel  that  anger  lies  in  bile, 
and  that  bile  publishes  anger ;  and  out  of  this  double  mar- 
riage we  cannot  but  infer  a  natural  intercourse,  illustrating 
iteelf  by  metaphors  of  language,  and  proceeding  from  a 
real  ground  of  aimilanty  or  correspondence. 

The  sensory  nature  of  the  body  is  plain,  from  the  feet 
that  any  part  may  be  the  seat  of  pain,  and  thus  become  an 
object  of  conseiousnesa.  In  disease  we  have  an  indication 
of  what  also  happens  in  the  higher  stages  of  order  and 
content.  This  sign  is  used  indeed  by  the  sick  to  disprove 
the  better  condition ;  those  labouring  under  indigestion 
long  for  the  intervals  in  which  they  do  not  know  that  they 
have  stomachs ;  and  the  nervous,  in  like  manner,  wish 
that  they  had  no  nerves.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pleasures  of  the  body  are  as  much  facts  as  the  pains, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  pain  enthrals  the  body  to 
self-considerations,  whereas  healthy  pleasure  either  soothes 
to  slumber,  or  else  excites  to  activities  and  a  keen  relish 
of  objects  ;  for  peace  and  joy  are  straight  aims  and  ener- 
getic powers. 

But  if  the  body  be  sensorial,  it  is  evidently  capable  of  a 
liveliness  of  which  at  present  we  have  no  instances.     For 
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if  the  presence  of  objects  canaes  so  vast  a  rousing  of  tie 
five  external  senses  ;  if  the  eye  gladdened  by  the  light  of 
day,  stands  so  prominently  forth,  and  opens  our  little  halla 
of  light  80  wide,  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  heart  when 
it  has  its  objects,  as  the  eye  has  the  range  of  the  mighty 
universe  of  nature  ?  And  what  the  joy  of  the  assimilative 
organs,  when  the  communion  of  man  playa  upon  them,  as 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  upon  the  skin,  when  the  pleased 
sense  opens  out  every  wrinkle  of  inaction  into  which  the 
cold  had  thrown  It  down?  And  what  wiU  be  the  state  of 
the  brain  when  it  lives  in  the  truth,  and  opens  its  sentient 
intellectual  urns  to  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  who 
comes  into  the  world?  The  difference  between  that  stat« 
and  ours  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  diflerence  between 
waking  and  sleep  ;  between  life  with  and  without  an  ob- 
ject ;  between  the  vigor  of  the  hero-angels,  and  the  drawl 
of  history,  slimy  with  the  torpor  of  otir  own  hybernation 
three  thousand  years  long.  Yet  great  as  this  difference  is, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  Christian  trains  for  long 
ages  have  been  crossing  its  deserts,  and  that  a  time  will 
come  when  the  pleasures  of  the  head  and  the  heart  will  be 
as  sensible  in  the  body  as  those  of  the  belly ;  and  when,  in 
consequence  the  body  will  be  inwardly  alive  and  active  in 
its  nervous  and  visceral  depths,  more  than  now  in  its  limbs, 
or  its  senses. 

We  have  further  to  note  that  the  fiilness  of  life  depoB^B 
upon  just  intercourse  between  the  steps  in  the  eeaaarj 
ladder.  Pleasure  or  bodily  life  is  incomplete  while  its 
materialism  only  is  felt,  and  the  heart  untouched  by  tha 
travelling  joy,  which  as  it  comes  down  from  on  high,  longs 
to  strike  every  cord  where  its  music  can  be  made.  Bat  if 
the  heart  is  incontinent,  or  has  destroyed  its  delidons  Hei»- 
eorialness,  the  joy  is  spilt  from  it,  and  not  felt  exceptiiig: 
in  the  lower  regions.     First  love,  the  comedians  say,  is 
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"  all-overiBhneHH  ;"  the  whole  body  feels  it;  the  house  is 
lighted  and  the  lutes  are  ptaying;  from  attic  to  kitchen, 
and  the  old  neighhourhood  is  amazed.  Last  love  is  often 
another  thing ;  life  in  holes  and  comers,  but  the  former 
balb  dark  and  cold.  So  aUo  the  pleasures  of  the  sensory 
of  taste  have  a  similar  wholeness  in  their  design.  With- 
out the  conviviality  which  is  the  incentive  of  taste,  and 
which  supplies  its  heart  touches,  these  pleasures  are  poor 
and  half  dead,  and  savors  themselves  are  rinda  with  dust 
inside  them.  For  as  we  said  before,  pleasure  is  given 
upon  conditions  and  for  pnrposes,  and  the  fullness  of  the 
pleasures  of.  the  soul  are  the  objects  of  those  of  the  body. 
But  the  soul  is  all  over  the  body,  and  when  it  is  coneiliated, 
the  sensation  of  its  approval  is  as  it  were  the  whole  man, 
a  choice  anatomy  of  senses  in  a  body  of  delight. 

The  seosories  of  the  body  form  a  key-board  played  upon 
by  mimeroiis  hands.  The  body  plays  upon  itself  througli 
their  means,  and  parts  of  it  become  present  to  other  parts 
according  to  the  variations  of  the  correspondence.  If  the 
womb,  in  catering  for  the  embryo,  finds  the  existing  larder 
insufficient,  its  want  is  present  that  moment  to  the  tender- 
hearted intestinal  tube,  which  uneasily  yeamB  for  the  food 
that  the  naseent  nature  claims,  making  as  though  it  were 
assimilating  it,  as  we  by  dumbshow  of  eating  at  our  months, 
shew  our  hunger  to  those  who  do  not  understand  our  lan- 
guage. This  sign-work  is  nest  suggested  in  idea  to  the 
moutii  and  palate,  which  set  muscle  and  artifice  in  motion 
to  procure  the  viands  that  die  blood  demands.  Thus  the 
hen,  in  correspondence  with  her  eggs,  picks  up  their  shells 
in  bits  of  lime  that  will  cement  and  protect  her  unborn 
brood.  In  fact  the  vitals  are  the  conductors  of  instincts  from 
the  depth  of  our  nature,  and  the  body  turns  first  to  them 
tor  whatever  it  wants  from  their  respective  fields.  '  Each 
applied  to  in  this  manner  as  occasion  rejuires,  for 
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every  part  knowa  the  reut,  and  relisB  upon  them,  I 
want  of  knowing  that  the  body  is  nentiorial,  instinct  i: 
mystery ;  whereas  instinct  ifl  the  sight,  voice  and  action  ei 
faculties  as  hroad  as  our  faces,  and  as  luminous  as  thoughtfi 
but  these  faculticH  happen  to  lie  under  uur  skins,  and  i 
onr  entrails,  of  which  they  are  the  wants,  the  knowledge^ 
and  the  ways.  The  communication  of  each  want  from  iM 
starting  place,  through  the  course  of  organisms  that  li 
it  to  its  ohjects,  takes  place,  as  we  have  said,  by  no  olha 
means  than  correspondence ;  as  supply  and  demand  takS' 
place  in  human  affaire.  The  lino  of  sympathy  thrills  and' 
tremhles  with  the  want,  which  becomes,  as  in  the  case  citedj 
yearning  in  the  bowels,  expectancy  in  the  mouth, 
in  the  person,  suggestion  in  the  mind,  which  eompletev 
the  circle  of  the  womb,  gives  the  want  both  sight  and  voicfl^ 
and  then  the  will  is  stirred  to  pursue  and  grasp  the  object 
And  by  the  line  that  the  want  ascended  as  a  protean  id- 
etinct,  the  supply  descends,  putting  ofl'  husk  after  husk 
and  hardness  after  hardness,  until  the  pure  milk  snjqi^ 
cated,  is  squeezed  into  the  little  mouth  that  made  the  crjv 
too  tender  for  the  mother  to  hear,  excepting  by  the  minis* 
tration  and  enlarging  trumpet  tones  of  part  after  part,  as  il 
were  aucceasive  choirs  of  feery-footed,  guardian  organs. 

It  may  further  he  remarked,  that  all  substances  insidt 
the  body,  propagate  their  state  as  interpreted  by  their ,^0!^ 
to  the  body  at  large.  Sec  p,  141.  This  we  illustrated  S| 
that  place  by  certain  considerations  tonching  the  /eei  fli 
oil  and  other  objects  in  the  mouth,  as  affording  senaati 
of  an  agreeable  kind,  apart  from  the  sense  of  taste, 
which  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  structural  taste  that  trftveU 
beyond  the  tongue,  and  soothes  the  frame  at  large.  1 
action  of  demulcents,  gums  and  mucilages,  and  of  o 
water,  are  in  part  of  this  kind.  And  medicines  act  a 
in  this  double  way,  propagating  themselves,  and  working 
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out  their  specific  problems,  both  by  quality  or  taste,  and 
by  quantity  or  vibration.  If  this  be  true  of  inanimate 
aubatanecB,  a  fortiori  the  living  fluids  propagate  their  vi- 
brations in  the  same  way ;  the  organic  fed  of  what  goea 
on  in  the  heart,  for  example, — the  gronpingB,  marriages 
and  thrills  of  the  blood,  are  propagated  per  sengum  in  like 
manner,  and  influence  the  general  state.  Kay  more,  by 
incessantly  jogging  the  body,  and  giving  it  these  atomic 
faints,  tbe  impassioned  blood- populations  insert  into  man 
the  beginnings  of  an  impulsion  that  eomes  out  at  last  in 
full  actions  of  a  correspondent  order ;  the  still  small  voices 
whispering  year  after  year,  grow  louder  as  the  audience  of 
vibrating  organs  enlarges,  and  ultimately  play  their  tunes 
in  concert  with  the  whole  world  of  man.  The  largest 
wheels  begin  to  stir,  to  start,  to  move  slowly,  and  finally 
to  revolve,  after  the  least ;  and  tbe  speed  eucreasing,  the 
revolution  is  awift  enough  in  time  to  make  one  drop  of 
passion  into  a  great  ring  of  fire,  as  consistent  as  our  fat^. 
The  "  biting  of  the  maggot"  that  seta  impulse  in  motion, 
is  an  ugly  metaphor  for  these  words  of  command  that  issue 
from  our  eager  blood.  A  fairer  saying  is,  that  "  all  men 
have  their  hobbies,"  and  these  begin  in  little  toys  of  glo- 
bules, or  blood-dolls,  which  the  heart  dandles,  dresses,  and 
nurses,  intending  that  the  big  body  shall  one  day  do  the 
same,  when  the  vibration  has  grown  up,  and  can  be  the 
mother  of  bodily  action.  The  primordial  affections  of  our 
blood,  are  our  nature's  hobbies,  but  after  they  become 
disanimalized  or  humanized,  they  change  this  name,  and 
become  good  ends. 

External  nature  alao  plays  upon  the  sensorial  body,  and 
we  sympathize  with  weather,  moons  and  tides,  because 
our  vitals  feel  them  as  our  skins  fe«l  the  objects  of  touch. 
Hence  come  innumerable  moods  that  vibrate  towards  the 
will,  and  instigate  states  of  consciousness,  and  correspond- 
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ing  colors  in  our  traitiB  of  action.  The  inatincts  of  1 
day  and  the  hour  are  so  many,  that  ever-shifting  nati 
only  can  produce,  and  God  alone  can  regulate  and  ' 
them.  Sunshine  and  shade,  moist  and  dry,  the  east 
and  Zephyms,  thunder  and  &ost,  and  the  influencee  of  i 
mate,  play  upon  us  thus ;  some  through  the  mind,  fio 
direct  through  the  strings  of  the  vitals ;  and  hence  the 
actions  by  which  we  add  to  nature,  give  a  new  beam  to  '. 
beams,  or  deepen  her  gloom  by  our  brows.  Man  in  1 
way  inhabits  his  ciremnstancea  by  a  thousandfold  cui 
of  senaories :  he  palpates  vapors,  winds,  magnetisms,  ai 
climates,  with  fingers  finer  than  tact,  and  himself  is  a  d 
vining  rod  which  points  to  everything,  whether  in  earf 
ocean,  or  air,  or  in  the  inward  streams  that  build  tl 
crystals,  and  carry  the  messages  of  nature  between  it 
poles. 

Man  acts  upon  man  by  the  same  way,  and  the  presen 
of  persons  is  felt  viscerally  even,  before  intercourse  ocm 
mences.  Thus  a  sympathy  grows  up,  by  which  tho 
whom  we  meet,  act  upon  our  special  organs.  Do  not  a 
hearts  bum  within  us  when  some  men  look  and  speal 
The  presence  of  others  again  is  choking  and  oppressiv 
The  piteous  and  sentimental,  if  we  be  not  too  steely,  a 
upon  our  intestine  tenderness,  and  call  it  into  yt 
The  unhappy  give  ua  indigestions,  and  the  mad  coi 
us,  and  tend  to  make  their  keepers  mad.  We  do  not 
perceive  these  influences  viscerally,  unless  the  mind  I 
excited  and  call  the  aenaibilities  into  play.  But  from 
few  plain  cases  we  may  argue,  that  our  fellows,  acoordiafi 
to  their  predominant  character,  affect  us  in  all  waya, 
ganically  as  well  as  mentally,  by  their  vibrating  snbel 
and  stuff  as  well  as  by  their  actions  and  words ;  and  thlU 
every  man  is  ranged  for  us  in  a  peculiar  organic 
tion.     The  hraiu-nicn  play  ujwn  our  brains,  and  the  bi 
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raeD  on  our  heEirte;  the  men  of  pity  touch  our  stringn,  ant] 
so  forth. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  viBceral  man  is  very 
well  known.  There  is  not  a  state  of  mind  however  pro- 
duced, but  the  body  feels  it,  and  responds  to  it.  Our 
couEcioua  pleasures,  or  pfuns,  are  objects  of  touch  to  the 
whole  of  the  viscera ;  anxiety  exists  in  the  mind  as  a. 
trouble  and  a  knot,  which  the  consistent  stomach  makes  a 
knot  in  itself  in  order  to  feel.  The  viscera  shape  them- 
aelves  upon  the  mental  models  that  they  may  sensate  the 
mental  states,  as  the  baud  makes  itself  into  a  cube  or  a 
Bphere,  to  feel  a  cube  or  a  sphere.  Thus  the  body  is  a  set 
of  sensoriea  constantly  pulpating  the  mind,  by  aasumiug 
forms  which  answer  to  the  mental  states.  It  feels  the 
ghosts  of  thought  and  passion,  not  by  trying  to  grasp 
them,  but  by  making  itself  like  them,  and  thus  experienc- 
ing the  immaterial  by  representing  it  in  a.  correspondent 

Providence  also  uses  the  sensorialness  of  the  body  as  a 
means  to  guide  and  shape  our  lives.  Tor  much  arises  in 
tts  without  apparent  ca\iso ;  dictates,  suggestions,  feelings, 
calm,  seeming  to  come  from  afar,  and  influencing  us  in 
ifflportant  respects.  Such  vibratioas  arise  from  within, 
and  are  the  passions  of  passions  and  the  motions  of  mo- 
tions. But  motions  in  the  organs,  however  produced,  be- 
come  our  own,  whether  their  causes  are  internal  or  external 
to  our  being.  Within  our  being  work  Providence  and  his 
ministers,  and  fate,  Instinct,  and  succession  of  thought, 
are  the  play  of  the  supreme  agencieB,  not  unacceuntable 
since'  we  are  all  made  of  sensoriea,  which  in  their  veriest 
ground  arc  in  contact  with  a  higher  life  than  our  own. 
The  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  is  a  good  metaphor  for 
this  human  frame  touched  into  melody  by  such  divers 
hands,  and  especially  bj'  Tlim  named  of  David,  the  Chief 
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Musician.  And  as  tlie  riscera  are  bo  constructed  as  to 
hear  for  ua  the  whispera  pf  the  wisdom  of  Proridence,  it 
is  not  surprizing  that  their  feelings  also  are  the  source  of 
many  presentiments,  or  that  coming  erents  cast  their 
shadows  before,  throngh  these  trembling  fleshly  groves ; 
for  the  main  actors  in  life  are  already  beyond  time  and 
history,  and  put  their  fatal  forethought  into  the  piece, 
which  then  speaks,  sometimes  audibly,  of  the  future  as 
present,  and  of  the  distant  as  here,  It  was  therefore  by 
a  remote  application,  that  the  augurs  consulted  entrails  as 
the  voices  of  the  gods,  and  interpreted  oracles  from  the 
sacrificial  quiverings.  For  the  intestine  parts  are  tele- 
graphic of  what  is  and  was  and  shall  be,  aa  it  were  wires 
for  the  electricity  of  ends,  which  runs  by  wisdom's  way, 
from  the  future  to  the  present.  These  deeply-buried  bbt 
turos  are  even  as  the  Vala  awakened  by  Odin  for  responMS 
which  daylight  cannot  give,  and  the  opening  of  them  as 
sensoriea  introduces  us  to  magnetisms  and  communicationB 
that  the  five  senses  will  not  know.  The  unseen  world  of 
the  body  of  man  is  indeed  a  grave-land  of  innumerable 
prophetesses,  each  to  be  compelled  to  speak  when  t&e 
powerful  enchanters  come. 

This  sensory  nature  of  the  viscera  is  the  complement, 
and  the  antecedent,  of  the  raotory  nature  which  wo  claimed 
tor  them  in  our  Chapter  on  the  Lungs.  It  is  because  th^ 
so  keenly  feel  their  objects,  that  they  breathe  them,  or 
move  towards  them.  To  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  tw- 
spiration  itself  varies  as  the  objects  vary,  and  the  parta  of 
the  machine,  trebly  consistent,  move  all  together.  To 
promote  the  sensory  nature  to  a  still  larger  correspondence 
with  objects,  the  muscular  system  is  given,  which  has  two 
beginnings  of  ends,  one  external,  by  which  it  prodnou 
all  human  actions,  properly  no  called ;  and  one  internal, 
by  which  it  engenders  all  human  visceral  actions.     Aa  w» 


may  not  have  another  occasion  to  speak  of  the  i 

;  shall  now  dwell  upon  him  briefly,  to  give  a 
more  comiileteneea  to 

The  human  body,  besides  containing  in  potency  all  ( 
gonic  sensations  and  motions,  from  visceral  Eensibility  to 
Intellectual  perception,  has  moreover  a  will,  which  decides 
npon  the  objects  to  be  sought,  and  muscles  as  servanta  of 
the  «t11,  to  bring  up  the  motorics  to  their  fields  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  sensories  to  their  stations  of  feeling.  Apart 
from  the  win,  action  is  molecular,  and  feeling,  like  a 
But  under  the  force  of  the  will  and  muscles,  the 
Bmallost  impulses  (p.  2G3)  become  translated  into  personal 
actions,  and  the  Wnutest  senses  lead  to  gratifications  of 
which  the  whole  man  is  the  sensoriuni.  For  the  will  is 
our  sovereign  pleasure  with  a  soul  added  to  it,  and  in  the 
muscles  it  forms  our  own  motions,  in  contradistinction  to 
ons  of  our  blood  and  fluids.  It  is  our  continued 
human  life,  and  each  volition  is  a  tick  of  our  proper  clock, 
-irithout  which  we  are  not  "  going."  We  may  call  it  the 
organ  of  progress,  as  the  nmseles  are  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion or  bodily  progress.  It  takes  up  the  helpless  viscera 
in  its  arms,  and  runs  with  them  where  it  chooses,  or  where 
they  choose,  setting  them  in  pleasant  places  which  they 
could  not  have  reached  without  a  strong  will  equally  sup- 
ported by  numerous  muscular  servants. 

The  viscera  are  meant  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the 
will  and  the  muscles ;  they  are  meant  to  be  present  and 
serviceable  for  every  action  that  man  performs ;  and  vice 
vered,  all  action  is  meant  to  act  upon  them  and  to  modify 
ithem.  By  means  of  the  muscles  they  are  girded  into 
one  body;  each  has  the  benefit  of  pressure  from  without, 
forced  to  do  its  work  in  an  exact  space,  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  to  refine  nature  info  skill ;  and  all  are 
set  upright,  or  have  their  own  portion  of  man's  erectnea^ 
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or  heaven- aiglitcdnes3  conferred  upon  them.  Thna  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  the  stomach  become  paralleL  with,  the 
eyes  and  hands,  and  action  runs  consistently  from  the  bouI 
through  the  skin,  as  well  as  irom  the  will  through  the  fin- 
gers. By  means  of  the  muscles  also  tliey  receive  the  powrax 
of  the  volitions  :  industry  and  skill  are  stricken  into  thek 
phlegmatic  tempera,  and  they  are  forced  to  take  part  in 
deeds,  and  to  make  Wood  and  humors,  not  for  molecular 
domestic  circulation,  hut  for  human  aims.  The  stomach, 
thrashed  by  the  rods  of  the  voluntary  fibres  of  the  abdo- 
men, is  allowed  to  make  no  sleepy  chyle,  hut  a  quick  uul 
stirring  milk  of  support,  worthy  to  feed  a  workman's 
blood.  And  the  liver,  under  the  same  task -masters,  is 
not  permitted  to  make  soapy  infantine  bile,  but  sharp  de- 
cisive atufT,  ready  in  a  moment  to  cut  the  maudlin  of  the 
animal  secretions.  By  means  of  the  muscles  also  the 
viscera  have  the  benefit  of  locomotion  and  change  of  air.; 
the  will,  and  these  his  servants,  are  tbe  carriage  that 
takes  the  liver  and  its  companions  from  Lon4on  to  Paris, 
or  where  we  please  ;  the  muscles  also  walk  them  out,  and 
give  them  exercise,  which  they  require  just  as  much  as 
ourselves.  The  muscular  system  furthermore  lends  hard- 
ness to  the  tender  viscera,  and  contains  and  corrects  their 
sensihilitieB,  just  as  the  will  makes  the  mind  firm :  thus 
it  enables  the  vitals,  poor  jellies  without  it,  to  bear  what 
ia  to  be  borne,  and  do  what  must  he  done.  Where  this 
strength  is  not  given,  liver  and  bowels  are  as  it  were  out- 
lying in  the  world,  exaggerated  in  size,  shrinking  from 
healthy  sounds  and  vigorous  contacts,  and  trodden  under 
foot  of  circumstances  that  are  the  playmates  of  the  body 
in  its  weil-hraced  powers.  In  short  the  viscera  are  created 
to  receive  and  appropriate  the  actions  of  our  muscles,  and 
to  be  humanized  (p.  20),  or  lose  tbeiv  laziness  and  animality, 
by  this  among  other  means.    It  is  a  &ct  that  they  do  reccavc 


these  actions,  and  being  a  necessity  also,  we  state  it  as  a 
law.  We  therefore  look  upon  muBcularity  and  volition  as 
just  OS  mueh  a  part  of  the  liver,  as  tliough  the  liver  wan 
itself  muscular,  which  it  is  not,  for  in  an  indiBSolubk 
society,  all  things  exist  for  each.  And  we  notice  that 
human  inaetion  robs  every  viacus  of  ita  endowments,  or 
leaves  it  forlorn  among  animal  sensibilities  and  moleeular 
tnovements.  Under  these  circnmHtanceB  the  man  and  the 
viscera  are  all  doing  nothing :  true,  they  breathe,  but  thia 
is  nothing  for  waking  man;  industry  and  skill,  in  the 
liver  as  in  the  person,  I)egin  the  human  rockoning. 

The  muscular  system,  therefore,  aa  the  organ  of  the. 
progress  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  carries  the  body  into 
action,  and  by  its  backatroke  carries  action  into  the  body, 
making  us  like  ourselves  in  our  tiniest  humors,  as  well  as 
in  our  works.  Could  we  see  a  globule  of  onr  blood  with 
a  fine-enough  eye  for  character,  we  should  find  that  it 
was  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  because  it  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  our  will  since  it  was  bom;  aye,  and  in- 
herited our  wUl  in  its  conception.  The  musclea  themselves 
however  are  a  sensory,  or  they  could  not  have  a  human 
motory  life.  They  arc  the  seat  of  l/ie  sense  of  power ; 
the  verb  /  can,  added  to  good  pleasure,  or  the  verb,  /  will. 
The  power  ia  possessed  of  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  com- 
pass of  power,  by  which  the  muscles  know  what  they  can 
do,  according  to  the  doso  of  will  that  they  receive.  This 
sense  is  a  meter  of  the  will  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  meter 
of  the  commanded  action  on  the  other:  if  a  leap  ia  pre- 
scribed, the  muficular  man  feels  exactly  whether  he  w 
wilful  enough  to  attempt  it,  and  powerful  enough  to  carry 
it  through.  It  is  from  this  sense  of  power  that  our  bodies 
become  responsible  agents,  and  flesh,  a  moral  humanity ; 
therefore  we  justly  punish  human  bodies  for  the  sins  of 
Q  souls ;  for  by  sense  bodies  become  souls  whilst  they 
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are  aivakc  and  here.     The  way  in  which  we  manage  onr 

inuscleB  is  by  idea!  actions  shewn  to  thia  senso  of  power; 
the  plan  of  the  action  is  held  up  to  the  moving  army  of 
the  flesh,  and  with  it  a  command  is  given  to  execute  the 
action,  if  it  be  easy  or  known ;  whereas  the  cautioua  mind 
puts  in  the  qnerj',  Is  it  possible?  if  the  action  be  serious, 
or  untried.  The  ideas  thus  exhibited  are  wonderful  things ; 
they  are  not  only  surface-pictures  of  the  thing  done,  or 
of  the  arm  at  the  end  of  the  task,  but  organisms  ana- 
tomically full  of  the  means  that  lead  to  the  end ;  mental 
skins  hard  with  mental  muscles  or  volitions  upon  the 
model,  or  rather  In  the  archetype,  of  the  whole  muscular 
frame,  Thia  la  of  a  piece  with  that  common  sense,  that 
he  who  wills  the  end,  wilU  the  means ;  or  physiologically 
speaking,  when  we  will  an  action,  the  structural  will, 
through  the  sense  of  power  or  muscular  soul,  willa  eve^ 
muacle  and  every  fibre  to  take  its  part  in  the  action,  be- 
cause the  structural  will  is  the  muscle  of  muscle  and  the 
limb  of  limb.  A  serious  view  of  these  ends,  as  every  one 
of  them  a  human  body !  and  yet  no  new  view,  but  only 
a  fresh  mention  of  "the  inner  man,"  In  short,  the  will 
stretches  forth  the  arm  because  it  is  the  arm  of  the  arm, 
and  the  inner  man  commands  the  outer,  because  he  is  the 
man  of  the  man.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  ends, 
ideas  of  action  or  senses  of  power,  that  are  in  the  muscular 
faith  and  memory,  is  the  quick  vitality  or  presence  of 
mind  with  which  we  move  and  work  in  the  world ;  t&e 
weights  that  we  lift  and  the  tunnels  that  we  bore ;  the 
forlorn  hopes  that  we  lead  and  outlive ;  the  number  of  evils 
and  errors  slain  that  we  count  after  the  battle ;  the  list  of 
impossibilities  flouted ;  is  not  according  to  the  thickness 
or  thinness  of  our  arras,  but  is  measured  by  the  vnH  first, 
and  secondly  by  the  sense  of  power  which  is  its  servant 
n  the  mnacular  array.    Will  knows  nothing  of  the  present 
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arm,  but  it  extemporizea  muscle,  building  it  upon  its  own 
mould,  ior  as  we  said  before,  it  iB  eBsential  muscle.  Fur- 
thermore, it  does  not  wait  for  this,  but  it  makes  smallncss 
do  the  work  of  largeness, — a.  foat  at  which  all  life  aims. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  these  ends  or  senses  of 
power  is  paralysis  of  the  will  and  rauacles,  after  which 
the  flesh  becomes  so  brittle  that  the  eonsiatent  intellect 
sometimes  is  impressed  to  dictate,  that  the  sufTerer  is  made 
of  glass,  and  will  break  if  ho  is  moved ;  for  when  ends 
become  mere  pictures  without  louchingnesa,  nothing  can 
stir  the  muscles  without  hurting  them.  These  muscular 
senses  then  are  the  proper  powers  of  man,  or  the  genii  of 
action ;  the  maids  in  golden  hehns  that  attend  us  in  the 
field,  and  bear  ua  harmlesa  through  the  hurtling  showers. 
The  contents  of  the  marvelloua  ideaa  which  thus  use  our 
muscles  and  shape  our  purposes,  lead  us  to  another  consi- 
deration respecting  the  cstemal  world ;  for  these  ideaa 
take  the  world  for  granted,  and  assume  its  concurrence. 
It  is  not  fair  to  argue,  that  as  they  govern  the  body,  so 
they  are  designed  to  govern  the  world ;  and  that  locomo- 
tion, for  example,  as  an  end,  knows  no  end  but  the  utmost 
velocity  of  nature  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  little  world  of 
man  is  the  will  of  which  the  great  world  of  nature  is  the 
musclea.  In  this  way,  when  the  child  says,  "  I  want  to 
go  to  that  hill  top,"  he  expresses  an  end  of  which  railroads 
are  but  proximate  means  ;  an  end  which  ia  successively  to 
enter  upon  horseflesh,  steam,  magnetism,  and  whatever  other 
ways  there  are  ;  an  end  which  ia  not  a  picture  only,  but  a 
spiritual  world  working  upon  this  kosraos,  and  claiming  it 
as  a  highroad  and  avenue  of  man.  By  this  rule,  every  art 
ia  ae  possible  as  every  muscular  action,  anil  the  goodness 
and  power  of  human  wishes  are  the  only  limit  of, the  ob- 
sequionsnesB  of  nature.  The  grander  ends  of  a  single 
1  bare  light  and  magnetism  for  their  muscles,  and  the 
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Stars  fight  for  them  in  their  coursoa.  For  observe,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  the  order  of  things  in  order  to 
govern  or  produce  them  ;  the  conscious  will  in  command- 
ing a  dance  has  no  knowledge  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
or  of  the  fibres  in  the  musclefl;  yet  it  stirs  them  accurately, 
because  the  end  that  it  proposes,  contains  the  means,  or  is 
anatomical  by  nature.  And  again  observe  that  the  siee  of 
the  agent  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  power,  for  a  tittle 
nerve  puts  a  large  muscle  in  motion,  and  the  will  is  of  no 
wiae,  relatively  to  the  mortal  body.  In  spiritual  leverage, 
every  good  action  attests  the  Archimedean  power,*  and 
standing  on  the  higher  world,  actually  moves  the  lower. 
For  the  laws  of  nature,  are  the  laws  of  the  inner  man;  as 
witness  Jeau3  Christ,  whose  disciples  said,  "What  manner 
of  man  is  this  that  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey  him?" 

We  cannot  quit  the  muacnlar  system  without  noticing 
also  that  the  heart  itself  is  a  muscle,  and  that  the  powers 
of  formation  in  the  viscera,  depend  upon  it  (p.  93).  AH 
muscular  action  also  depends  for  its  continiianee  upon  tbe 
aupply  of  arterial  blood.  And  as  the  heart  is  pervaded  by 
the  feelings,  and  the  muscles  are  governed  by  the  same 
feelings  under  their  decisive  name  of  wills,  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  is  regular  and  exact.  Tho  firmneai 
that  plants  its  ateel  in  the  heart,  has  already  given  iron  to 
the  lousclea  ;  and  a  stream  of  blood  magnetized  by  tiie 
unbending  life,  inma  as  a  bridge  between  the  two,  over 
which  the  spirit- soldiers  pass  and  repass.  The  «ymp»- 
thies  founded  upon  this  correspondence  or  human  mag- 
netism, are  of  all  force  in  man.  We  have  already  noted 
how  the  muBcular  system  is  set  in  action  by  sympathy 
with  its  higher  parts  (p.  117);  how  the  muscles  of  that  high 
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round  lijub,  the  eye,  which  rolls  upon  the  beams  of  light, 
command  actiona  in  the  mnsclea  of  the  trunk  and  tegs. 
Similarly,  the  inetinctive  moacnlar  actions  tend  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  apecial  movementa  of  the  heart.  In  this 
respect  the  whole  of  the  muscular  battalions,  proceeding 
downwards  in  ranks  from  the  eye  muscles  on  the  one  hand, 
and  outwards  in  fraternities  from  the  heart  muscle  on  the 
other,  may  be  likened  (o  the  ends  of  both  series,  or  the  five 
fingers,  which  are  bo  coordinated  in  action,  that  if  one,  and 
especially  the  middle  finger  be  bent,  the  others  instinc- 
tively bend  with  it,  and  training  is  needed  to  isolate  the 
action  of  any  one  of  the  fingers.  This  is  the  motor  half  of 
that  propagation  of  events  from  the  heart,  of  which  we 
treated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  where  the  sensory  part  of 
the  question  was  stated  (p.  263). 

We  may  now  attempt  a  alight  recapitulation  of  the 
psychology,  as  it  runs  parallel  with  the  bodily  parts.  In 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  we  have  found  the  mental 
and  moral  consciousness  embodied  ;  a  consciousness  of  the 
whole  of  what  goes  on  in  the  other  and  lower  spheres,  and 
added  to  this  a  sense  of  mind,  or  reason  and  will  in  all 
their  forms,  which  through  this  sense  strike  their  attri- 
butes into  the  body.  The  sense  nf  mind,  and  the  motion, 
13  therefore  the  hnmanity  or  peculiarity  of  the  cerebral 
apheres.  Below  this  we  find  the  body,  which  in  the  com- 
plex is  the  sense  of  feeling.,  or  of  mind,  not  acting,  but  acted 
upon.  In  the  heart  we  have  the  natural  feelings  which 
connect  ua  with  other  hearts  ;  the  central  relations  of  mnn 
present  by  a  sense  in  the  central  parts  of  the  body  of  man. 
It  is  the  sense  of  himian  love  which  ia  here  perceived.  In 
the  lungs  we  have  the  sense  of  thought,  whereby  we  feel 
bodily  the  fluctuations  and  shapings  of  our  minds.  Below 
the  heart  again,  we  have  another  but  more  general  firma- 
ment of  feeling,  which  lives  in  the  bowels,  and  is  termed 
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semStUity,  or  by  a  privileged  name,  the  sense  of  mercy. 
This  forms  a  compactor  power  in  the  liver  and  chylopoietic 
glands,  tLe  Bplecn  being  the  reverse  of  the  liver,  and 
testing  the  blood  by  laxity  and  banter,  aa  it  were  by 
giving  it  its  own  way,  and  rediiclio  ad  absurdum  ;  as  the 
liver  by  bilious  ferment  and  sharp  esRmination.  "  Splen 
ridere  fecit,  co^it  amare  hepar,"  Then  the  skin  and  ex- 
ternal senaories  are  the  abodes  of  the  proper  senses,  which 
besides  entertaining  their  owti  objects,  are  liable  to  become 
the  fields  of  the  other  visceral  and  mental  powers  ;  for  not 
only  does  the  sldn  foel  the  objects  of  touch,  but  it  feela  the 
touch  of  the  passions,  and  is  a  sensory  of  their  blooda :  and 
not  only  does  the  eye  see  outward  objects,  but  it  is  also 
liable  when  opened  to  the  second  degree,  to  see  mental  and 
spiritual  objects  projected  through  its  tubes.  These  ex- 
ternals give  tlie  sense  of  self.  Again,  between  the  inaida 
and  outside,  or  between  tlie  mind  and  the  aeusea,  liea  the 
sense  of  power  and  the  organ  of  progress  in  the  mUBoles, 
with  the  bones,  or  the  sense  of  stability  in  progress,  as 
their  fulcrum  and  necessary  complement.  Thus  man  is 
not  only  sense  but  motion  ;  motion  in  sense,  and  sense  in 
motion,  applied  to  every  object  in  exiatence. 

The  body  is  aimpHcity  itself  when  looked  at  in  tl^s 
living  light.  And  now  we  recognize  that  the  divine  attri- 
butes, and  not  man's  faculties,  are  the  key  of  the  human 
frame.  The  simple  truth  of  God  is  the  kingdom  whidi 
has  to  come  into  the  science  of  that  structure  which  ia 
meant  in  God's  image.  Only  by  this  means  do  the  laet 
terms  that  we  use,  become  reliable.  In  man  we  talk  of 
sensibility,  but  with  no  surety,  of  mercy.  In  man  we 
find  feelings,  lusts,  or  loves,  but  not  love  itself.  In  man 
we  speak  of  various  powers,  but  not  of  power  itself.  In 
man  we  have  many  senaea,  but  no  omnipresent  senBe; 
many  iaculties  wise  in  their  generation  and  kind,  but  jiU 
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wisdom  in  the  full.  Did  we  confine  reasons  to  present 
human  nature,  we  should  lind  our  ideald  terminated  far 
below  reason's  wants,  in  a  mythological  maze  ;  good  and 
evil  demons  would  inhabit  our  fountains,  and  whisper  in 
our  groves  ;  we  should  build  a  Babel  of  mesmeric  oracles, 
each  violent  agtunst  the  other,  and  stand  comically  aghast 
at  our  own  shadows  seen  in  the  ink-pools  of  our  palms. 
God  is  the  inleUigible  being  in  these  higher  sciences  and 
common  senses  :  man  is  in  such  snaky  knots,  his  heart  is 
so  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,  that  there  ia  neither 
scientific  nor  other  dependence  to  be  placed  on  it.  To  rea- 
son fiwm  it,  would  introduce  all  ungodliness  and  unreason 
by  rote  and  rule  into  the  sciences.  And  a  fuddle  of  ieti- 
schism  would  then  arise,  compared  to  which  the  present 
materialism,  happily  dead  as  it  ia,  would  he  but  a  slight 
evil.  Prom  this  we  are  saved  by  Revelation,  which  gives 
the  loadstars  of  every  science;  not  indeed  bestowing  know- 
ledge, hut  opening  our  eyes  and  speeding  our  aims  lo  the 
ends  of  knowledge, — wisdom,  love,  mercy,  life,  power,  tha 
Word,  which  are  with  God,  and  which  are  God. 

Thus  much  of  the  visceral  psychology,  which  as  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  sensation  or  exporienco,  and  the  sensation^is 
but  faint  and  glimmering  as  yet,  must  needs  be  of  feeble 
growth.  Yet  we  have  made  a  beginning,  because  the 
body  of  the  mind  must  be  added  to  the  head  of  the  mind,* 
and  the  arms  and  legs  to  the  body,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  be  as  good  as  the  body  in  its  own  sphere,  and  that 
materialism  may  receive  the  full  tilt  of  a  personality  as 
weighty  aa  its  own.  Our  views  aim  ultimately  at  a  piece 
for  piece  proof  that  the  soul  ia  the  man,  and  in  the  human 

*  The  present  piiiloaophieg  are  decapitationa,  Had  their  doctrine  nt 
imiDortaiit;  reminds  ua  of  Danton's  conBoladon  to  his  companion  on 
the  scaffold  :  "  Our  be&dg  will  meet  in  that  sack." 
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form.  For  if  the  Boul-doctrioe  has  two  aurieleB  and  twe 
ventriclea,  and  a  heart ;  if  it  has  stomach,  guta  and  liver ; 
if  it  has  limhs,  and  if  it  has  any  hraias,  then  it  is  in  manly 
guise,  tike  ourselves.  And  if  the  soul  be  the  true  body, 
and  the  only  thing  material  to  us,  then  it  is  no  estranged 
eseence,  bat  a  person  with  whom  we  can  have  affairs,  and 
keep  iutelUgible  relations.  Of  how  great  moment  this  is 
ia  society,  moral  life,  and  religion,  we  leave  to  others  to 
say  :  being  ourselves  hut  a  backwoodsman  eager  to  clear 
away  swamps  and  forests,  and  to  open  sane  ground  upon 
which  far  other  workmen  than  we  can  base  tlie  truth,  and 
carry  up  the  spires  of  the  pious  in  the  impregnable  cities 
of  the  just. 

We  now  recur  to  our  canon  (p.  254),  to  illustrate  the 
ground  of  organization,  and  its  connection  with  liio.  And 
we  say,  that  given  an  organic  structure  that  will  lift  the 
juices  of  fruit  and  flesh  towards  human  hlood,  choosing 
what  is  best  in  the  world  of  food,  and  making  it  better  by 
new  shapes  and  constant  reformations, — then  sensibility, 
ur  in  the  fall  sense,  mercy,  will  and  can  associate  with  this 
material  sister,  increase  her  tenderness,  and  make  her 
alive.  Thus  given  the  bowels  of  man,  and  the  sensibiUtiea 
are  in  them,  Again,  given  a  structure  that  will  censure 
the  former  process,  and  elect  or  reject  the  elements  ad- 
niitted  by  a  firm  afterthought  and  severer  examination, — 
then  judgment,  or  Just  and  executive  anger  will  and  can 
cohabit  with  this  material  judge;  in  other  words,  the 
bilious  liver  will  have  this  vital  passion  with  it  by  tha 
necessity  of  the  case.  Again,  given  a  structure  that 
receives  the  races  of  our  blood  with  open  attractions, 
blends   them   into  groups,*  unites   them    in   new   bonds, 

*  In  tbe  foregoing  pages  we  dcBignnted  the  ctuuuben  at  the  hmrt 
by  new  Duneg,  u '< the  famil;  auricle,"  "the  patriotic heirt,"  S.u.i 
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s  the!r  In  finite  simal  lifetimes,  and  in  their  great  aor- 
tic emi^rstioD  pours  them  forth  to  make  of  one  blood  all 
the  families  of  the  body, — then  every  aentiment  of  human 
nature  will  and  can  associate  with  this  royal,  generous  and 
grand  materialist ;  thus,  given  the  heart,  and  love,  life, 
will  anil  aS'ection  must  clasp  it  in  their  arms.  Again,  given 

fiiT  liviDg  EermH  are  tbe  proper  expressions  for  the  parts  and  fanctiou* 
of  lividg  bodies.  Such  lerins  must  be  borrawed  by  analogy  from  life. 
Already  some  anatoiuicHl  terms  are  founded  upon  analogy.  Tb«  word 
avrielf,  signifying  "  the  little  car,"  is  an  analogy  from  the  likeness  of 
tbe  part  to  the  eitemal  ear.  The  venMcle  meaDfl  "  the  little  belly." 
Such  nomenclature  is  a  precedent  in  favor  of  the  use  of  analogies  i  and 
the  roota  of  langaage,  by  whiuh  it  assimilates  things  to  thooghts,  are 
analogical.  But  the  analogies  hitherto  made  nse  of  in  the  body,  pro- 
ceed &om  the  low  to  the  high,  or  from  he  nt^  de  to  h  inside,  and 
require  to  be  corrected,  and  set  upon  be  fee  by  h  addition  of 
terms  taken  from  intelligible  a&ira.     M  h    d  ad  Inngoogai 

have  ruled  our  oomenclatures  in  this  country  Bu  if  truths  be 
living,  to  caLl  them  dead  nnmes  is  ntiK  entilic  '^  ng  as  this  la 
done,  universal  inatrnction  is  imposaib  h  deiD  a  y  whosB  edn- 
ctttion  is  BO  vital  to  modem  states,  cann  sy  nji  thiz  w  th  unknown 
tongues,  or  with  sciences  Ecaly  with  crnsta  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Tbe 
body  must  be  written  out  in  downright  English,  before  the  homy 
hands  can  feel  its  beautiful  weight,  We  inveigh  against  Popery,  for 
celebrating  masses  in  Latin  services,  and  perhaps  think  it  a  mark  of  a 
dead  cbaroh  that  it  enshrouds  it  voice  in  the  word-garments  of  deceased 
nations.  Alas,  in  this  respect  we  are  Papists  to  the  very  ground.  We 
put  the  scientific  traths  of  God  in  these  old  clothes,  aa  our  brothers, 
the  fioman  Catholics,  the  rehgioua  truths.  Thoogh  we  are  unlike 
them,  in  that  our  science  has  no  fine  music  in  it,  no  art  or  beauty, 
to  touch  the  heart  when  common  sense  is  away,  and  by  a  certain 
warmth  of  feeling  to  compensate  for  the  misfortune  of  intellectual 
rags.  But  providential  time,  which  baa  buried  tbe  old  nations,  will, 
we  foresee,  einrcise  their  ghosts,  and  free  the  sciences  from  that  spec- 
trum of  dead  languages  by  which  thcj  scare  the  vulgar,  who,  we  must 
remember,  sje  not  always  (o  be  vulgar,  but  are  the  sons  of  God  in 
potency,  like  the  kings  and  queens. 
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a  structure  that  admits  nothing  but  the  first  and  last 
essences  of  everj''  nature  j  that  knows  not  of  the  vine 
but  through  the  grape,  or  of  the  grape  but  through  the 
wine  ;  that  balances  masses  of  earth  by  an  imponderable 
weight ;  that  expresses  tiny  Ulustrations  of  light  from 
continents  of  matter,  and  maintains  bodily  heat  by  a  solftr 
glow  that  coBta  no  fuel ;  that  is  in  the  parallehsm  of  the 
miracles  of  the  universe,  and  related  to  the  farthest  stars  ; 
that  is  naturally  autocratic  in  the  body,  and  possessed  of 
forces  that  blood  and  humors  dare  not  disobey, — g^ven 
such  a  structure,  and  in  its  own  interest  it  will  cease  to 
itself,  and  Utc  to  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  given  the 
brain,  and  the  presence  of  the  mind  in  the  brain,  is,  and 
Is  to  be.  Again,  given  the  mind  with  its  better  faculties, 
which  live  with  other  minds,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  is  with 
it;  as  He  himself  said:  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them :" 
observe — not,  there  "  I  will  be,"  but  there  "  I  am."  So 
again :  given  a  atnicture  disparted  into  limbs  to  ensure 
material  motions,  or  the  operancy  and  progress  of  the 
human  body ;  and  brains  and  volitions,  which  are  the  loves 
of  work  and  progress,  will  at  once  order  it  into  play : 
whence  the  muscles  being  gathered  together  in  the  name 
of  the  will,  have  the  will  in  the  midst  of  them.  Lastly, 
given  a  structure,  as  the  human  body,  designed  for  har- 
mony, for  contiguity  of  parts,  for  opening  to  enlarge  its 
harmonies,  for  closing  to  keep  them  secure, — then  pleasure 
and  pain,  or  ordinary  sense  will  live  upon  its  self- defending 
plains.  So  much  at  present  in  explanation  of  our  catum, 
which  is  this, — that  wherever  in  the  body  any  organ  does 
anything  that  is  like  the  mind  or  the  mind's  doings,  there, 
in  proportion  to  the  likeness,  and  according  thereto,  t^ 
mind,  and  its  special  deeds  are  present.    But  in  the  hiunsD 
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body  everything  done  is  like  tbe  mind,  nay,  like  wisdom 
working ;  wherefore  the  whole  of  it  has  the  mind  or  the 
a  present  to  it.     Q,  E.  D. 

»an  with  the  heart,  and  to  the  heart  we  circulate 
k  after  this  long  episode,  to  complete  the  present  chap- 
ter. And  first  we  would  say  a  few  words  upon  the  different 
eignificatioa  of  heart  and  lungs,  or  pulsation  aud  respira- 
tion. The  difference  here  is,  that  the  lungs  ponder  and 
weigh  the  existing  state,  and  slowly  commit  it  to  the 
body,  or  breathe  it  in  by  measured  stages  (pp.  106 — 128); 
whereas  the  heart  domineers,  beats  with  quick  impatient 
messages  at  the  doors  of  every  organ,  and  terminates  its 
problems  by  the  immediacy  and  hot  pressure  of  its  blood. 
The  lungs  are  the  motives  which  draw  us  from  without, 
but  the  heart  is  the  force  that  actuates  us  from  within  ;  or 
in  other  words  the  lungs  are  the  eeuse  of  understanding 
(p.  134),  but  the  heart  is  tbe  sense  of  will.  Translating 
the  organs  into  these  known  figures,  and  abolishing  the 
algebraic  x  y  z  of  matter  and  physics,  it  is  easy  lo  see  the 
reason  of  the  diverse  rhythm  between  the  heart  and  the 
lungs.  If  the  breath  could  coincide  with  the  pulse,  the 
body  would  aet  out  every  purpose  of  the  heart,  without 
individuality,  pondering  or  consideration  on  its  own  part ; 
the  man  would  be  shot  to  his  ends  with  faster  than  tiger 
pants  ;  his  eyes  would  gleam  and  glitter  in  the  dark- 
ness of  his  faculties  ;  he  would  become  like  the  vision  of 
the  bloody  child  which  rose  from  the  cauldron  before  Mac- 
beth, and  would  enter  into  the  golden  age  of  hell,  and 
speedily  into  that  terrible  foatal  state  which  is  called  the 
second  death.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pulse  coincided 
with  the  breath,  caution  and  the  slowest  life  would  become 
the  standards  of  the  movements  of  the  inner  will ;  the  can- 
is  of  life  would  be  made  of  ice,  and  bam  frore  ;  slugs  of 
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blood  would  crawl  up  and  down  in  our  veins ;  we  ahonU    ' 
learn  to  walk  by  the  science  of  anatomy,  deinonstrate  the 

existence  of  God  by  mathematics,  postpone  making  love 
until  the  knowled^  of  magnetism  was  complete ;  and  in 
short  be  as  hoary  ae  Stonebenge  before  our  first  down  had 
grown.  To  guard  against  this  preponderance  of  either 
heart  or  lungs,  will  or  understanding,  the  movements  of 
either  are  different,  limited,  and  inviolable;  the  heirt 
Btrokes  play  one  tune,  and  the  breathing  lungs  another; 
the  tough  perieardium  isolates  the  heart  irom  the  pulmonary 
engine,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  pulse  ia  broken  by  the 
angles  of  the  vessels  where  they  enter  the  organs:  thus 
the  heart  closes  its  circle,  and  lays  down  its  sceptre,  at 
the  cool  feet  of  the  luugs ;  and  the  lungs  terminate  their 
deliberations  at  the  outside  of  the  fiery  palace  of  the  heart 
For  will  is  meant  to  rush  through  us  in  its  own  way,  to 
give  life  and  zeal,  but  slow  understanding  is  to  limit  the 
will,  to  adopt  tlie  part  of  it  which  conaideration  approves, 
and  to  let  the  rest  go  elsewhere,  or  back  to  the  will,  widi 
the  intelligence  that  it  has  not  been  received.  And  how- 
ever harmonious  the  two  become,  still  will  is  wilAil  uid 
understanding  deliberative,  or  to  speak  by  nature's  algebra, 
the  heart  atill  strikes  or  pulses,  and  the  lungs  still  breathe, 
because  their  difl'crenee  is  safety  anil  friendship  for  both. 
Thus  we  may  say  politically,  that  the  white  monarchy  of 
the  brain  through  the  lungs  is  founded  for  ever  upon  the 
red  republic  of  the  heart. 

Hitherto,  we  have  treated  of  the  heart  from  the  analogies 
of  the  individual  feelings,  but  it  is  plain  that  nothing  less 
than  a  human  race  is  the  prophecy  of  the  blood.  For  in 
every  two  beats,  less  than  two  of  our  seconds,  the  heart 
runs  through  an  entire  life,  and  constructs  relations  that 
deployed  in  a  line  are  seventy  years  long.  It  marries  and 
has  children  in  setting  one  foot  down ;  it  binds  all  into 
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intiinacy,  ftnd  establishes  the  state,  aa  the  other  is  put 
forward.  The  broad  sheets  of  Society  write  out  hut  a 
fraction  of  the  raomentary  news  of  a  single  heart.  Of  all 
the  humaD  lives,  the  heart's  are  the  least  in  duration  and 
the  greatest  in  intensity ;  the  smallest  answering  to  the 
largest  sphere.  The  social  man  here  is  a  mote  and  an 
ephemeris,  most  wonderful  of  all,  since  a  click  of  time  and 
a  grain  of  space  contain  him  full-limbed  and  perfect-lived. 
The  heart  then  may  justly  be  termed  human  nature,  which 
is  true  to  itself  in  its  smallest  parts  :  and  it  stands  in  the 
grove  among  the  beginnings  of  things,  in  the  place  where 
the  stem  of  the  world-tree  grows  fine  towards  God.  The 
nature  of  all  things  is  their  very  heart.  This  it  is  that 
cornea  into  the  world  a  new  essence  with  every  mind  and 
man,  and  works  in  restless  agitations,  aiming  to  govern 
the  whole  earth  fi-om  that  spring  of  power.  The  spirit 
from  above,  and  the  universe  from  without,  environ,  ehas- 
tiae  and  endow  it^  but  still  it  remains,  for  ever  inviolate, 
the  fated  well-head  of  human  life.  And  as  with  individuals, 
ao  with  nations.  Nature  is  at  the  bottom  there  also ;  in- 
evitable nationality  is  there ;  character  improvable  but 
indestractible ;  destined  to  endure,  but  free  for  better  or 
for  worse  ;  substantial  as  granite,  though  fluid  fire  of  the 
passions  ;  a  rough  and  tough  material,  but  fit  to  be  hewn 
or  twisted  into  the  humanities. 

The  powers  or  isaueH  of  the  heart  are  homogeneous 
throughout.  Feeling  upon  feeling  arises  out  of  its  bosom, 
and  humanity  is  built  up  like  coral  continents  into  the  red 
light  of  the  suns.  The  ceaseless  pulse  which  ia  the  invisi- 
ble architect,  makes  higher  and  broader  dominions,  and 
conceals  itseK  in  its  works.  But  ft^m  its  wavea  emerge 
relations  and  societies  by  the  unerring  laws  imprinted  on 
itself.  Blood  knocks  against  nature's  ribs,  and  seeming 
never  to  come  out,  yet  issues  by  avenues  the  widest,  for 
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man  cnmee  hereditary  out  of  man,  and  the  heart  fires  its 
progeny  by  a  life  that  glows  through  e^ery  work,  and 
streams  through  every  pore  of  feeling.  The  bonds  of  this 
eecond  heart  are  another  coil  of  loves,  firmer  than  that 
which  begot  them  ;  more  feeliug  and  impenetrable  than 
flesh ;  wound  tighter  around  their  objectB ;  with  a  more 
terrible  grasp  at  passing  circumstance ;  an  easier  and  more 
fiery  communion  of  passions  ;  fortune's  greater  wheel  and 
Providence's  handle  ;  the  second  life  of  fear  and  of  courage, 
of  good  or  of  evil. 

But  we  must  not  tarry  in  this  Vulcanian  or  Platonic 
centre,  which  throws  us  forth  from  the  mighty  forge  where 
the  archetypal  powers  are  working.  It  is  enough  to  look 
from  the  safe  outside  at  the  ovens  where  God's  slaves,  the 
Fates,  are  hammering  the  natural  sinews  of  the  children  of 
Adam.  Everything  in  those  dusky  ruddy  balls  looks 
monatroufl  aad  delusive,  and  the  steel  of  passion,  lither 
than  Volund's  sword,  bends  in  white-hot  waters  rotmd 
ur  ankles.  The  glare  also  of  living  blood  is  an  illamina- 
tion  past  oar  bearing.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  must  be 
with  us  in  the  burning  fiery  furnace  of  the  passions,  and 
even  of  their  science,  or  we  shall  not  fare  forth  ttnbiirt 
like  Bhadrach,  Meshacb  and  Abedaego. 

"We  conclude  the  subject  of  the  heart  by  tracing  ita 
principle  iu  other  spheres,  for  the  vitals  of  man  run  through 
the  world  by  permission  from  all  the  natures,  and  the 
human  body,  as  method  and  light,  is  the  Novum  Organtm 
of  the  sciences. 

That  which  is  communion  and  circulation  in  the  body,  ia 
roundness  and  unity  in  the  world,  and  the  latter  are  tkfl 
produce  of  an  inanimate,  as  the  former  of  a  living,  he>rt>, 
The  dead  heart  is  fire,  which  beats  in  the  centre  of  tbinga^ , 
and  is  the  primitive  out- throw  of  space.     Suns  and 
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arise  like  bubbles  jrom  an  ocean  of  glowing  ether  that 
repels  them  into  being.  Fire  is  the  love  of  spheres  ;  first 
it  makes  all  things  round,  and  afterwards  gives  thein  revo- 
lution or  moving  roundness,  or  makes  circular  orbs  into 
circulations.  All  things  are  of  one  color  in  its  glow;  all 
things,  too,  become  tender  as  they  touch  it ;  the  metals 
are  plastic  to  ita  thumbs,  and  granite  is  a  gristly  baby  and 
has  its  melting  moods  in  tliose  thin,  dreadful  arms.  This 
chaotic  love  of  aoftneas  and  roundness  is  the  rudest  circle 
of  the  ancestry  of  mothers  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  where 
the  eldest  crones  of  flame  move  pairing  and  whirring  round 
"  first  matter"  in  its  cradles ;  a  giant  preparation  for  finer 
future  tenderness  in  never  ending  circles.  All  force  lies 
here  in  its  seed  ;  for  fire  is  dead  love,  or  natura  naturans. 
Its  pulae  is  the  quickness  of  substance  whereby  it  is  self- 
similar  in  all  property  and  action ;  the  urgency  of  gravi- 
tations, chemicaJa,  gsAca  and  slonet)  Irom  world's  end  to 
world's  end;  that  gesticulation  by  which  each  thing  thumpa 
the  board  of  estialBnce,  and  lays  down  the  law;  as  it  were 
the  blood  of  time  bounding  uniformly  in  Lis  mundane  body, 
and  if  felt  at  his  wrist  on  this  earth,  then  felt  for  his  whole 
system,  whether  in  Arcturus,  Pleiades,  or  Aldeharan. 

At  the  crust  where  earth  cools,  lo!  a  green  creeping 
glow  projecting  a  new  earth  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The 
Itrst  pipes  of  flame  are  its  models,  and  the  crystals,  veins 
and  rockshafts  its  prophecies,  as  they  branch  through  the 
strata,  or  stiflen  upwards  in  the  vaporons  air.  Seed,  plant 
and  tree  have  come,  full  of  cool,  calculating  sap,  revolving 
o^anization ;  the  vegetable  heart,  or  the  love  of  organism, 
is  beating.  The  steaming  of  the  terrene  crater  issues  now 
through  a  skin  of  temperature,  in  ransical  flutes  of  a  second 
fire,  through  roots  into  new  flames,  which  are  trees,  each 
the  candle  of  a  milder  light  in  which  nature  is  seen.  Brute 
I,  and  fire  ia  cultivated.     The  roundness  has  a 
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beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end ;  the  seed  is  current,  and 
runs  in  gyres  to  other  seeds;  growth  is  the  purpose  of  this 
heart,  and,  like  a  bamboo-cane,  every  joint  pats  forth  a 
new  joint,  till  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  green  and 
gay  chain-aruiour  of  the  vegetable  soul. 

At  the  top  of  the  love  of  growth,  and  running  in  its 
grooves,  there  is  already  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  ammal 
fire.  The  round  earth  or  tomb  of  the  primitive  heat  is  the 
ground,  and  organism  ia  the  scaffolding,  hut  pleasure  is 
the  heart,  of  the  heastA.  Hence  a  new  commimitin  and  &- 
new  circulation.  This  heart  beats  for  the  allianceB  of  the 
animal  nature  ;  the  roundncBS  cornea  closer;  the  birds  are 
miated  and  the  heaeta  arc  paired ;  gregarious  herds  cluster 
into  globes  on  prairie  and  in  forest  places  ;  the  community 
feels  the  thrill  of  ita  parts,  and  ivith  open  sensoriea  creeps, 
dies  or  gallops  under  its  presBure  of  deligbts.  The  stroke 
of  tlie  love  of  pleaaure  throws  each  creature  round  its  world, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  own  climatic  organs, 
and  causes  it  to  seek  ita  mesmerism  and  shampooing  from 
every  soil,  animal,  fruit  and  circumstance,  whose  frictjon 
is  good  for  food,  or  whose  look  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  i 
grasping  the  lion  globule,  it  shoots  him  like  a  meteor 
through  a  night  of  cruelties  and  destructions ;  softly  knead- 
ing the  lamb- globules,  it  coaxes  them  about  over  meads 
where  dew  Is  bright  and  innocence  is  in  the  grass,*     The 


*  Od  the  aboTe  prindples  tie  may  offer  a  frtiBh  rationHle  of  the  mikt 
of  the  blood  aod  tbe  afficeg  of  the  heart.  If  the  beart-priiic^le  ba 
love  in  its  gL-nera  and  species,  the  koown  effecCs  of  lave  will  onswn 
to  thoae  of  the  heart.  Let  us  take  an  iastanCE  to  try  the  eqnadon. 
The  love  of  BcieDce  shall  be  the  heai't  that  we  ehoose  to  graap  n>. 
ThiB  love  lies  in  germ  in  the  affinity  between  intellect  and  nnCnirei  the 
minil  esQ  be  assimilated  to  natural  laws;  the  aasimilation  being  Iha 
atomacb  process  preceding  that  of  the  heart.  It  conaista  in  throwitag 
donii  the  mind  before  the  oen  object  aa  it  were  Into  a  Itaid  state,    fiat 
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inBtincts  are  the  brightness  of  this  love, — flamea  in  which, 
by  the  creative  love,  the  animal  baa  viaions  of  ways  and 
means ;  for  inatincts  are  animal  revelations. 

The  love  of  sphere,  the  love  of  organiam,  and  the  love 
of  pleasure  or  harmonic  aenaation,  the  triple  hearts  of  na- 
ture, are  included  in  a  new  heart,  which  circulates  man 
through  the  former  placea,  and  through  others  that  exist 
for  man  alone.  The  heart  whose  grasp  is  now  upon  us  is 
the  love  of  happiness,  which  carries  us  as  men  through  our 

every  science  ia  round,  or  s  little  world  in  itself,  and  the  heart  tunc- 
tioDS  cotnmeDoe  hj  raising  Dp  oar  vague  liquid  williDgueaa  into  apheri- 
cal  Btatea.  Thereby  we  Cum  a  aide  Co  every  portion  of  our  subject, 
meke  onrselvee  in  its  image,  or  become  soft  and  imprcsaible  to  it. 
The  first  point  in  eBtering  into  any  sphere  ia,  to  become  ouraelve* 
that  aphere:  the  firat  point  in  the  blood  life  !iea  in  making  previouB 
fiuida  into  glohulea  or  little  hodiea  answering  to  the  body.  This  done, 
the  next  object  comes,  and  the  rontid  mind  can  go  the  round  of  the 
field,  and  as  it  is  alive  and  univeraal,  can  give  living  universBlity  away. 
The  equilibrium  and  plasticity  of  the  spherical  form  enable  it  to  pass 
everywhere,  for  one  apbere  ia  applicsbEe  to  every  other,  without  regard 
to  dilTerence  of  dimenaion.  Moreover  the  love  ia  a  force,  energetic 
opon  these  round  forma,  and  forces  them  to  tisit  the  parts  nhoae 
affinitieB  tbej  feel.  The  blood  globule  is  the  love  of  the  whole  body, 
round  according  to  its  matbematica,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  whole ; 
hence  it  repreaeota  the  radii  of  the  body,  and  ueeeasarily  travels  along 
eaeh,  to  deposit  in  the  circomferenee  Che  virtnea  of  the  centre.  The 
correspondence  of  physiological  love  or  heart  loie  with  other  love  is 
therefore  plain.  For  love  mskfs  its  subject  aUve,  spheral,  aoft,  im. 
presaible,  facile,  cosmopolitan  or  universal ;  in  short,  mnkea  it  into 
eimles,  and  carriea  it  into  circulations.  Love  is  to  the  heart  what 
the  falling  apple  of  Newton  was  to  the  moon  ;  it  brings  self-evidence 
to  the  seemingly  inaccessible  half  of  the  equation  ;  and  with  self-eii- 

Corattary. — There  is  no  subJEcC  or  thing  that  we  may  not  explore, 
it  we  love  it,  and  where  we  fail,  it  ia  that  we  are  not  loving  or  spheri- 
cal ;  for  if  we  were,  we  should  gyrate  through  it  as  necessarily  as  our 
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farious  day.  The  love  of  liappinesa  mast  walk  througli 
the  laws  of  happiiieas,  and  henee  pleasure  is  bored  by  the 
angUTB  of  duty,  and  the  happy  take  the  course  which  that 
iron  leaves  free. 

At  the  top  of  this,  as  it  were  a  vane  or  guide,  a  heart 
Beiaes  the  mind,  and  this  is,  the  love  of  truth,  which  clasps 
the  facnlties  in  the  exactest  unity,  and  commands  them 
out  on  the  moBt  far-reaching  circulations.  As  all  that  ia 
real,  ifl  an  effluence  of  the  truth,  this  heart  determineB  na 
everywhere. ;  for  the  love  of  truth  impels  the  lover  of  truth 
wherever  truth  lies.  This  ensures  the  ubiquity  of  lie 
mind,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist :  "  If 
I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my 
bed  in  hell,  behold  Thou  art  there :  if  I  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermoBt  parts  of  the 
sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me."  But  in  loving  the  truth,  we  love 
what  we  do  not  know,  and  hence  this  heart  is  faith,  the 
force  and  fountain  of  knowledge,  the  muscle  that  com- 
manda  and  sends  forth  the  true  intellect  since  our  world 
began. 

But  a  new  heart  is  upon  us,  not  made  but  created,  not 
invented  but  here ;  and  this  is,  the  love  of  life.  Thereby 
the  soul  is  determined  to  visit  the  avenues  of  the  ever- 
lasting constructions ;  to  take  its  architecture  from  all  fir- 
maments, and  rear  forth  the  body  out  of  the  marrows  and 
backbones  of  the  cosmic  laws  ;  to  study  in  the  schools  gf 
order  and  truth  which  are  stability;  to  ask  of  all  good 
plants  the  direction  of  the  tree  of  life ;  to  ponder  eveiy 
old  story,  itoTa  north  or  from  east,  that  babbles  of  the 
waters  of  health  and  the  fountains  of  youth  ;  and  to  hang 
on  the  lips  of  revelation,  which  brings  life  and  immortali^ 
to  light.  This  is  our  thread  of  golden  fire  that  nina 
through  the  broken  moments  of  time.     This  is  the  bob- 
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tenaoce  of  tLe  body,  garrisoned  ivith  in  vulnerable  troops, 
A  buckler  against  the  hostile  cheinistriea  of  earth  and  ^. 
This  is  the  safety  of  happiness,  which  with  Caesar  and  hia 
fortunea  on  deck,  rocka  with  treble  thrill  upon  the  waves, 
a  life  boat  tn  which  ocean  danger  is  a  game.  This  sends 
tLe  soul  to  heroiam,  as  its  mark  and  print  upon  earth,  and 
by  contemplation  to  the  starry  vault,  as  the  second  glass 
of  its  endurance.  In  a  word,  the  love  of  life,  its  own  per- 
manence, brings  the  soul  to  the  earth,  because  it  is  God's 
fbotatool,  and  bids  it  go  to  heaven,  because  it  is  his  throne. 
In  these  errands  it  runs  through  every  other  love;  passes 
every  scene,  action,  affection,  through  its  fires,  and  gives 
it  the  immortal  enamel ;  and  crowns  itself  in  death,  for 
the  soul  that  crewhile  only  loved  life,  then  loves  life  beyond 

life. 

And  as  ancient  chiefs  traced  their  lineage  to  the  Gods, 
we  follow  their  figure,  and  track  up  the  heart  loves  until 
they  claim  parentage  from  the  God  of  love.  There  ia  ano- 
ther heart,  which  ia  i/ie  love  of  God,  and  which  by  faith, 
life,  and  all  faculty  not  heartteKs,  propels  us  to  the  home  of 
many  mansions,  where  the  father  dwells.  But  we  love 
God  because  He  first  loved  us ;  and  the  force  and  pulse  of 
his  love  ia  felt  in  his  Commandments.  His  "  Thou  ahalt" 
seizes  our  "  1  wiU,"  carries  it  forth,  and  commands  for  it 
the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore.  The  Christian  heart 
is  the  Word  :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  This  is  the 
first  and  great  Commandment. 


CnAPTEE  V. 


THE   HUMAN    ( 


Of  all  the  ereaturea  of  the  natural  world,  man  is  intended 
as  the  most  finished,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  exqui- 
sitely finite,  and  the  skin  is  the  instrument  which  first 
hems  him  in,  and  by  limiting,  completes  and  individualizes 
him.  The  skin  is  thereforo  bis  house  and  stronghold ;  tlie 
architecture  of  hia  frame ;  and  this  is  the  simple  idea  of  the 
numerous  oifieea  that  it  performs.  Without  this  boundary, 
the  body  would  not  contain  its  possessions,  and  would  bare 
no  continence,  outline  and  end,  but  he  shed  and  dissipated 
in  the  universe.  Moreover  the  est^mal  akin  is  the  outer- 
most of  a  series  of  coverings  which  extend  to  all  parts  of 
the  frame,  and  to  every  particle  of  the  part.  Al!  these  lu'e 
skins,  connected  with  the  general  skin,  and  as  we  follon- 
them  through  one  depth  of  structure  after  another,  we  can- 
not but  arrive  at  the  conception  that  they  are  the  firma- 
ment in  which  the  organism  is  set,  and  that  to  take  them 
away,  would  reduce  the  body  to  an  invisible  essence,  or  at 
least  to  a  fluid,  to  whose  volume  we  could  no  more  assign 
a  permanent  shape  than  to  the  unsteady  atmosphere.  The 
skin  then  contributes  to  the  idea  of  life  the  complementary 
functions  of  shape  and  form,  which  must  pervade  all  exist- 
ences before  tliey  can  take  up  any  location,  perform  any 
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act,  or  become  the  organ,  or  object,  of  any  faculty  what- 
ever. In  a  comprehensive  eense,  the  akin,  under  a  thou- 
sand forma,  is  the  one  vessel  of  the  human  apirit ;  it  is  all 
that  is  tangent  and  tangible  in  ub.  Without  it,  the  brains 
woTild  have  no  receiver  wherein  to  pour  their  influences  ; 
the  lungs  would  have  no  fiilcmm  whereupon  to  draw  their 
breaths ;  and  the  heart,  with  the  other  parts,  would  re- 
dissolve  into  their  unbounded  hlood :  in  a  word,  as  we  said 
before,  there  would  be  no  body  at  all. 

Wliat  is  true  of  the  man,  ia  true  of  his  molecules.  The 
microscope  affirmn  that  the  fimallest  organic  atoms  which 
are  visible  are  little  rounded  vesicles  or  cells,  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  some  of  those  low  forms  of  animal  life 
denominated  infusoria.  These  cells  are  the  brick-field  of 
the  animal  body,  and  each  of  them  with  its  contents  is  a 
small  skinful  of  liijuid.  Here  we  have  the  simplest  form 
of  active  and  passive, — of  skin  and  fluid ;  and  if  in  ima- 
gination you  attempt  to  skm  the  primordial  vesicle,  you 
have  the  simplest  instance  of  what  would  happen  if  you 
could  ahstract  the  skin  from  tho  human  body.  For  the 
frame  in  its  mighty  details  is  even  aucb  a  vesicle,  but 
contracted  into  chambers  innumerable,  and  its  wall  folded 
inwards  into  the  whole  complexity  of  our  organization. 

Let  ns,  however,  concentrate  attention  upon  the  skin 
proper,  as  being  the  face  and  index  of  the  other  shins, 
observing  first,  that  the  general  presence  to  which  we  allude 
in  speaking  of  the  skin,  is  a  fact  which  holds,  in  structure 
or  in  function,  of  every  great  division  of  the  organism. 
If  the  skin  passes  inwards,  and  seems,  as  we  trace  it,  to 
be  the  whole  body,  the  same  wholeness  and  ubiquity  may 
be  alleged  for  other  parts.  Any  separate  life  can  be  pur- 
sued to  the  end  of  the  frame.  The  arteries  and  veins, 
iafluing  from  the  heart,  so  permeate  the  regions,  organs 
and  tissues,   that  when  they  are  injected  with  wax  or 
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mercury,  the  shape  of  the  parts  seems  complete,  though 
with  nothing  but  blood- veasela.  The  nerves  liliemiae  form 
a  ti-ec  which  ramifies  everywhere ;  which  has  eyes,  nose 
and  mouth,  body,  limbs  and  ends ;  and  in  short,  represents 
the  human  shape.  Even  the  viscera,  as  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  and  the  like,  which  do  not  substantially  extend 
beyond  a  limited  space,  yet  reach  by  their  motions,  fluids 
and  iniluences  to  the  body  at  large,  and  draw  their  sup- 
port from  the  common  stock,  whether  for  or  near.  The 
human  body  consists  of  universal  principles  ;  it  is  one  sys- 
tem, or  mauy  systems,  according  as  it  is  viewed ;  and  every 
part  is  in  all,  and  for  all.  Man  therefore  is  the  coalescence 
of  many  men,  each  fulfilling  the  interstices  of  duty  that 
the  others  do  not  occupy,  and  this  plenitude  it  is  which 
makes  him  into  a  substance,  private  from  the  world.  There 
is  no  room  in  bis  body,  but  only  humanity  completing 
humanity.  This  is  nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  skin,  which  is  tlie  end  of  the  whole  and  the  ports. 
For  the  ekin-man  stands  beyond  as  well  as  between  all  his 
fellows,  and  clasps  them  into  one.  He  has  the  rest  not 
only  in  his  arms,  but  in  his  legs,  his  loins,  and  his  head. 
In  short,  he  is  ^-embracing. 

The  skin  is  a  threefold  or  fourfold  clothing  to  the  surface 
of  the  body ;  its  layers  firmly  connected  to  eaeb  other,  and 
consisting  of  the  superficial  layer  or  cuticle,  also  called  the 
HCarf-akin, — that  of  which  we  see  the  polish  on  our  hands 
and  faces  :  secondly,  a  deeper  layer,  the  JRete  Afuetaom,  in 
which  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin  resides :  and  thirdly, 
the  Coriuvt,  Cutis,  or  trae  skin,  which  itself  comprises  two 
layers;  yiz.,  a  sensitive  sheet  of  papillse  or  minute  emi- 
nences whose  summits  look  surfaeewards ;  and  a  firm  tex- 
ture of  fibres  underneath,  supporting  the  papillce  and  the 
other  layers  of  the  skin. 

We  will  now  reverse  the  order,  and  regard  these  skins 
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in  detail,  contemplating  each  by  the  light  of  its  function, 
and  we  may  assure  the  reader  at  the  heginning,  that  he  is 
already  acquainted  intuitively  with  tlie  main  offices  of  the 
akin,  and  only  requires  to  connect  them  to  their  anatomy, 
in  order  to  gain  a  memorable  knowledge  of  the  present 
subject. 

Underneath  the  skin,  the  exterior  of  the  body  is  muacu- 
lar  and  active,  with  considerable  unevenness  between  the 
parts,  some  of  the  muacles  being  very  prominent ;  and  to 
meet  the  irregularity,  and  also  to  afford  an  ung^uent  for 
comfortable  motion,  the  surface  is  padded  with  fat,  which 
reduces  it  to  a  level,  and  rounds  it  into  convenient  beauty, 
smoothing  the  harshness  of  the  firm  flesh,  and  gently 
cushioning  and  combining  its  decisive  actions. 

But  the  fat  alone  could  by  no  meana  repress  the  starting 
muscles,  or  define  the  voluntary  movements.  The  will 
would  run  ont  of  the  leaky  vessel  before  it  reached  its  jets 
in  the  hands  and  feet,  if  the  good  easy  fat  were  the  only 
hindrance.  Our  fat  then  requires  to  be  bounded  by  a 
ring  of  sterner  powers.  This  second  provision  is  the  deep 
layer  placed  immediately  upon  the  fat,  of  the  corium, 
leather,  or  true  skin.  The  corium  is  adapted  to  contain 
the  inner  parts  and  functions.  It  consists  of  meshes  of 
fibres  inextricably  felted  together.  These  are  of  many 
kinda  and  many  purposes.  The  greater  part  are  tendinous, 
some  muscular,  some  nervous,  with  all  intermediate  stages 
of  nature ;  indeed  they  comprise  the  entire  scale  of  reac- 
tion, from  its  passive  to  its  active  form ;  from  the  power  of 
inertness  to  the  power  of  actual  resistance.  "Whatever  is 
continent  and  tenacious  in  the  body,  sends  its  representa- 
tives  to  the  assembled  fibres  of  the  corium.  The  corapres- 
aion  that  they  jointly  exercise,  is  facilitated,  and  at  the 
same  time  mitigated,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  are  put 
together,  whereby  they  constitute  myriads  of  tent-Uke  ori- 
'  02 
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fices,  Willi  the  broad  part  of  the  t«nt  towards  the  fat,  aod 
the  peak  towards  the  surface ;  a  solid  space  of  cori 
being  left  between  theae  tented  pores,  which  are  fiUed  with 
little  bags  of  fat,  and  with  serous  fluid,  upon  which  the 
contraction  of  the  akin  first  l^ea  effect.  In  this  way  the 
force  is  communicated  almost  through  fluidti,  with  the 
utmost  power  to  the  general  surface,  but  with  the  least 
violence  to  the  parts.  The  contractility  of  this  eiiTel(^  is 
a  measure  of  the  tone  and  strength  of  the  body ;  it  is  con- 
BpicuoUH  in  bracing  winter  mornings,  and  in  cold  bathing, 
which  make  us  notably  tighter  and  more  compact. 

The  corium,  in  its  elastic  life,  not  only  prevents  the  loss 
of  muscular  force,  or  embanks  the  streams  of  will,  bat  it 
has  the  material  design  of  preventing  the  disorderly  en- 
trance of  substances  from  witbout,  and  the  undue  alienation 
of  fluids  from  within.  Tbis  fonction  supposes  in  the  akin 
n  discriminating  power,  or  sense  of  touch, — a  lite  and  dis- 
like,— to  inform  the  brain  of  whatever  goes  on  at  the  out- 
posts ;  and  also  an  active  power,  to  enable  the  skin  to  obey 
its  consequent  decrees.  That  which  feels  and  acts  in  tt 
subtle  purposes,  is  the  next  layer  of  the  skin,  the  papillary 
cutis,  more  superficial  than  the  corium.  Thiti  is  an 
campment  of  small  conical  tents  coextensive  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  differing  however  in  different  parts,  both 
in  the  thickness  with  which  the  papillie  are  set,  and  in 
their  size  and  power.  The  papillary  substance  is  a  Briarean 
limb  put  forth  from  the  corium,  consisting  also  of  fibr 
elements,  and  quick  with  blood  distributed  in  meshes  of 
inconceivable  fineness  which  pervade  the  papilla,  and  com- 
municate with  similar  networks  in  the  layer  underneath. 
Our  finger-ends  are  a  type  of  all  the  papilb«,  and  like  the 
fingers,  the  papillfe  are  instruments  both  of  feeling  and 
prehension.  They  are  eminently  moveable,  and  being 
provided  with  nerves,  and  grouped  together  in  difCsrent 


forms,  they  consritnte  with  the  corinra,  of  whose  graep  of 
the  whole  body  they  are  the  iafiniteaimBls,  the  immense 
field  of  loach  and  lake, — the  basis  of  the  pyramid  of  the 
senses. 

Bat  the  necessity  that  eeot  us  from  the  fat  to  the  corium, 
and  from  the  corium  to  the  papillie,  pushes  us  oawards  to 
demand  further  instruments.  The  papillce,  depending  fur 
their  exquisite  life  upon  the  most  delicate  sensibility,  upon 
pleasures  and  pains  so  fine  that  our  senses  give  scarcely 
an  idea  of  them,  must  not  bo  exposed  directly  to  the  rude 
breath  of  the  outer  world,  which  would  cause  them  agony, 
and  soon  blunt  them  to  the  delights  of  touch.  The  papillte 
therefore  cannot  be  the  last  covering.  What  is  nature's 
next  resource?  The  blunter  sensations  are  themselves 
assumed  by  the  snperaddition  of  new  layers  ;  not  however 
actively  sensitive  layers,  but  beds  of  organization  that  leas 
fed  themselves,  than  regulate  the  feelings  of  the  skin. 
These  coarser  touches  become  the  matrix  and  defence  of 
the  finer.  The  layer  covering  in  the  papillse  must  of 
course  bo  soft  and  yielding,  or  it  would  he  as  injurious  to 
the  parts  beneath  as  external  objects  themselves  ;  at  least 
when  contact  with  the  outer  world  is  taking  place.  This 
layer  is  the  rete  mucosum,  or  mncoua  network  of  the  old 
anatomists. 

It  is  B.  soft,  tenacious  substance,  placed  upon  and  be- 
tween the  conical  papillte,  and  liimishes  a  bed  that  groups 
them  together,  and  into  which  they  protrude.  When  care- 
fully peeled  off,  and  viewed  by  the  microscope  against  the 
light,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a,  network,  which  is 
caused  by  the  counter-sinking  wberehyit  fits  to  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  papillss ;  the  thin  places  seeming  like  holes. 
Possibly  also  some  of  the  papillie  perforate  it.  This  layer 
is  the  seat  of  the  color  of  the  skin  both  in  the  European 
jmd  other  races,    and  what  is  remarkable,  the  coloring 
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matter  is  cliiefly  nbvtndant  in  its  inner  parte,  and  d 
outwards;  though  Bometuaes  dnrk  points  continne  to  die 
sarfucc,  and  fonn  little  Btreamleta  of  blackness  as  iar  as 
the  exterior  integiiment. 

The  niLfinisbed  softness  of  the  rel«,  necessary  for  foster- 
ing the  papillffi,  unfits  it  for  contact  with  tangible  ol^eets, 
which  would  lEicerato  it  at  the  first  touch ;  and  couseqneiitly 
nature  (in  which  utility  in  creative),  not  only  comprBBees 
and  hardens  the  rete  in  its  superficial  parts,  hut  superadd] 
to  it  a  fine  covering  termed  the  oiticlo,  a  kind  of  gluy 
platework,  capable  of  assuming,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
eame  principle  of  utility,  whatever  thickness  and  deadness 
is  required.  Formed  ont  of  flattened  vesicles  or  ceUs,  the 
cuticle,  in  its  adult  condition,  consists  in  point  of  &ct  of 
scales;  of  which  our  finger  nails  are  the  largest  and 
strongest  type, 

We  have  now  considered  a  fourfold  mechanism  in  the 
skin,  deriving  all  from  the  general  fact,  that  the  skin  givea 
an  outline  and  end  to  the  body.  We  will  briefly  recapitu- 
late our  positions,  in  order  to  cover  in  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  body  requires  to  be  levelled,  both  for  aa&tj 
to  its  parts,  and  economy  of  space ;  this  is  brought  aboot 
by  the  fat,  and  the  cellular  frame-work,  which  round  our 
muscular  ridges,  fill  their  clefta,  and  give  sweep  and 
curve  to  our  plains.  The  body  requires  to  be  limited,  as 
well  in  itself,  as  in  what  it  takes  in  and  gives  out ;  this  is 
accomplished  by  the  elastic  garment  of  the  corium,  which 
follows  our  bodily  fashions,  and  sita  upon  us  differently 
during  every  moment  of  our  lives.  Furthermore  the 
corium  requires  to  do  knowingly  whatever  it  performs;  to 
act  discreetly  in  its  functions ;  to  animate  reaction,  ab- 
sorption and  exhalation,  with  the  life  of  the  brain,  and 
this  is  ensured  by  the  papilla,  which  are  both  braina  md 
hands  to  the  akin.    The  papillte  on  their  part  need  support 
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encouragement  and  protection,  which  are  fuxiorded  to  them 
in  the  kindly  rete,  and  in  the  fine,  half-earthly  cuticle, 
which  latter  is  the  direct  medium  between  the  little  world 
and  the  great  world,  or  between  seuBe  and  exterior  nature. 
In  these  pages  we  do  not  treat  of  the  aense  of  touch, 
excepting  so  far  aa  it  may  be  necessary  to  the  general 
consideration  of  the  skin,  but  we  notice  nevertheless  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  akin  enjoys  a  triple  sensi- 
bility. First  there  i:^  the  aensation  of  contact  from  the 
three  layers  at  once,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  surface  in- 
wards ;  the  papillai  make  common  cause  with  the  rete  and 
cuticle,  and  all  feel  together.  This  answers  to  cuticular 
sensation  or  gross  touch,  and  runs  in  direct  lines  from  the 
cuticle,  through  the  rctc,  to  the  papillie.  In  the  next 
order,  arising  from  the  first,  we  have  those  perceptiona  of 
touch  which  are  the  consciousness  of  the  papillae  clad  with 
the  rete  alone,  the  cuticle  not  sharing  in  these  inner  feel' 
inga.  This  species  of  touch  ia  chiefly  horizontal,  and 
spreads  over  the  live  velvet  in  sheets  of  vague  Bensihility. 
The  last  pinnacle  of  this  touch,  and  whose  activity  is  laet, 
belongs  to  the  papUlie  alone,  with  their  naked  summits 
uid  tiny  vortical  brains.  It  is  so  individual,  that  we  can 
put  forth  almost  a  single  papilla,  as  it  were  a  finger  from 
and  play  with  a  little  agony  of  quest  round 
atomical  ohjeeta.*     The  lines  of  thought  and  purpose  meet 


'  It  a  not  {leThaps  eu;  to  realize  this  statement,  sedng  that  all 
byere  aie  permuientl;  united  to  each  other ;  but  bo  are  the  parts 
of  the  nervous  systein,  which  yet  may  be  functionally  leparated,  and 
the  acdoa  of  the  higher,  or  the  lower,  Btopped  off  by  the  force  of  the 
mind.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  process  by  which 
nature  unites  ia  also  inveraely  the  process  by  which  eho  aeparates,  or 
that  all  her  syntheses  contain  nnalyaea,  and  vice  tertS.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  take  into  acconnt  the  esislence  of  spheres  of  hfe  aa  well  ae 
spheres  of  Babstances;  for  the  life  of  a  part  extends  beyond  it,  and 


it,  and  Bet  it  moving  in  curved  explorations.     These  three 
species  of  touch  in  thmr  union,  make  toui^h  itself  into  a 
Bubxtance,  and  give  it  over  to  the  mind,  which  c 
cates  with  the  Hkin,  not  at  first  band,  hot  through  ihe 
mind  of  the  skin. 

The  skin,  so  far  as  we  have  considered  it,  isolates  tLe 
man,  and  makes  him  world-tight.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary that  the  world's  goods  should  come  into  his  house, 
and  that  his  own  produce,  not  to  say  refuse  and  wear  and 
tear,  should  be  carried  forth  :  nay  more,  that  he  himself 
sliould  go  ont  and  in  with  the  common  freedom  that  a  man 
requires.  The  skin  is  our  abode,  and  not  our  prison.  It 
must  therefore  have  bival\'e  doors  and  windows,  opening 
inwards  and  outwarda,  and  these,  as  small  as  the  supplies 
that  are  to  come  from  without,  and  collectively  as  large  M 
the  spirit  that  is  to  step  forth  from  within.  In  short,  the 
skin,  that  is  to  say,  the  body,  must  he  porous. 

The  cuticle  or  snperficial  layer  is  a  very  permeable 
membrane,  and  the  more  closely  it  is  examined,  the  more 
porous  it  appears.  Three  orders  of  perforations  are  visible 
npon  it  to  the  naked  eye  ;  namely,  the  large  perspiratory 
ducts,  whose  oriGces  may  be  seen  as  little  dottings  on  the 
wavy  ridges  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers;  the  sebaceous  fblli' 


can  come  bare  to  the  aurfiice,  sbrogatiag  for  the  time  the  hindnuue 
of  whatever  parts  lie  between  it  RDd  its  object.  It  iDtut  be  remem- 
bered ihut  we  are  not  now  treating  of  dead  layers  but  of  Ihree  eoope- 
rating  lives,  each  of  which  abstracts  itself  from  the  otherj  as  hm 
e  the  prodigloDS  eensibiliCy  of  the  skin,  and  the  naked 
tenderness  of  the  feelings  in  man;  cases.  The  difference  between 
,    papiliarj  tact  and  cnticular  tonch  ia  but  a  difference  of  animatiDn.    In 

inner  can  be  separated  from  the  outer,  and  itself  hi 
I  the  outer,  amler  favorable  circumstances.     The  soul  can  be  separated 
1  from  the  body,   viz.,  at  death,  and  this  is  the  universal  of  powers  of 
ir  geparatioD  existing  everywhere  in  the  Iradjr  iUelf, 
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cles,  which  anoint  the  skin  with  a  thin  limpid  oil  that 
prevents  the  excessive  evaporation  of  watery  moiBture ; 
and  the  passages  which  lodge  and  transmit  the  hairs.  All 
these  are  channels  of  conununication  for  influences,  that  is 
to  say,  influential  substances,  from  the  body  to  the  world, 
and  wee  veraS.  They  are  simple  involutions  of  the  skin 
upon  itself,  or  portions  of  its  three  layers  as  it  were  pushed 
deeply  inwards,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  so  intruded, 
wound  upon  itself  into  a  little  ball  in  the  perspiratory  pores 
and  sebaceous  follicles ;  whilst  in  the  hairs  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tube  is  formed  as  before,  bat  the  cuticle  at  the 
bottom  of  it  grows  into  a  prolonged  cylinder  that  comes 
out  again  through  the  orifice ;  the  hair  being  essentially  a 
linear  extension  of  the  cuticle.  All  these  organs,  viz.,  the 
perspiratory  glands  and  ducts,  the  sebaceous  follicles,  and 
the  hairs,  in  the  channels  of  which  latter  the  sebaceous 
fotlieles  frequently  open,  are  beset  with  little  blood-vessels; 
and  as  the  matters  given  out  and  taken  in,  either  come 
from,  or  go  to,  the  blood,  so  the  exterior  porea  are  but  the 
outer  porticoes  to  the  real  pores  that  lie  in  the  sides  of  the 
blood-vessels.  The  porosity  of  the  outer  skin  is  the  sign 
of  a  universal  porosity  in  the  system,  whereby,  according 
to  eircumatancea,  everywhere  leads  to  everywhere.* 

The  ofices  necessarily  performed  by  the  skin  as  the 
frontier  of  the  body,  consist  in  the  puriflcation  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  the  elimination  of  some  of  its  products,  and  in  its 
renovation  by  fresh  substances,  all  under  the  auspices  of 
the  sense  of  touch.    We  will  now  regard  it  by  the  light  of 

*  The  Bame  maecles  which  prodnce  action  withaut,  and  carry  nt 
aloDf;  out  may,  shape  and  alter  the  wa)>a  and  chunnele  within,  deter- 
miniiig  the  fluids  between  new  embnnkoionta  of  BabsCunces  in  action ; 
and  the  possibility  of  these  conalant  changea  in  the  nrgoniBni,  whereby 
every  action  malces  its  own  facilides,  is  due  to  the  poro 
of  the  skin  man. 

oa 
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this  three-fold  ftmctioa.  And  first,  for  th«  office  of  ^furt- 
fiealian. 

This  IB  effected  by  the  entire  snr&oe  of  the  body,  whkib 
is  contiiiuslly  giving  off  an  atmosphere  of  exhal&tioiu, 
differing  in  quantity  &s  well  as  grosaneas  at  different  times. 
It  is  calculated  by  an  ingenious  anatomist,  that  in  a 
square  inch  of  skin  there  is  a  length  of  tubing  of  73  feet, 
or  in  the  whole  body,  of  26  miles  ;  this  vast  drain-woi^ 
being  intended  to  conduct  effect  materials  from  the  system. 
Every  organ  is  engaged  night  and  day  in  sweating  them 
out,  through  passages  more  or  less  circuitous,  to  the  border 
shores  of  the  skin.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  large  clear- 
ance of  goods  ?  or  what  is  its  common  source  ? 

The  blood  is  the  origin  of  the  sensible  perspiration,  which 
comprises  both  the  watery  matter  givea  off  by  the  persjri- 
ratory  glands,  and  the  unctuous  moisture  which  oozes  from 
the  sebaceous  follicles.  This  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the 
skin,  and  especially  its  glands  and  follicles,  are  beset  with 
sheets  of  capillaries ;  and  the  fat  itself,  which  furnishes 
the  matter  to  the  sebaceous  follicles,  is  a  deposit  from  the 
blood.  The  rule  is,  that  the  blood  all  over  the  system  is 
constantly  sent  to  the  frontier,  and  its  useless  portions, 
averse  to  the  life  and  movement  of  the  rest,  are  let  out 
through  the  skio,  in  obedience  to  their  own  unsocial  ten- 
dency ;  the  skin  itself  regulating  their  escape,  and  pre- 
venting the  life  of  the  body  from  being  led  away  at  the 
same  time  with  the  worn-out  or  ill-affected  perspirations. 
This  is  shewn  to  be  the  case  in  health  by  what  takes  place 
in  disease,  as  well  as  during  fear  and  other  mental  emo- 
tions, in  which  the  proper  constraint  is  not  employed  by 
the  skin,  and  the  living  essences  themselves  run  away  in 
crowds  from  the  irritated  and  incontinent  blood-vessels. 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  capillsry  system,  the  nervous  fibres 
are  the  intelligent  agents  of  the  above  cdimination,  and 
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governing,  that  is,  opening  and  Bhutting  the  pores,  from 
the  minute  doors  of  the  blood-vesseb  to  the  wide  avenues 
in  the  skin,  they  grant  or  refuse  pasBports  to  the  various 
applicants  that  incline  to  go  out  into  the  world.  This  office 
of  the  nerves  ia  seconded  by  the  mechanism  of  the  parts, 
for  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous  ducts  rise  from  the  eon- 
volated  glands  in  spiral  turns  through  the  layers  of  the 
skin,  and  their  orifices  also  exhibit  the  law  of  the  spiral 
pathway,  and  are  half-closed  by  the  cuticle,  which  shutB 
down  upon  them  like  a  lid,  from  under  which  the  perspi- 
rations escape  obliquely,  by  overcoming  its  gentle  force ; 
exainuation  and  insinuation  being  the  methods  of  this 
commonwealth.  The  cutaneous  exhalation  is  reckoned  at 
nearly  30  ounces  per  day,  which  is  supposed  to  be  about 
twice  the  average  quantity  of  matter  breathed  out  during 
the  same  time  by  the  lungs.  The  skin  is  therefore  our 
greatest  theatre  of  substantial  change,  just  as  the  sense  of 
touch  is  the  most  inflHentiat  of  the  senses,  impressions  upon 
which  will  alter  the  mind  when  other  means  have  failed. 

The  perspiration  is  of  use  up  to  the  moment  of  its  ejec- 
tion ;  nay,  after  quitting  the  frame,  it  partially  remains 
on,  and  around,  the  surface,  fomenting  the  cuticle  by  its 
watery  portions,  anointing  it  by  the  oily,  and  providing 
it  with  suppleness,  and  power  of  intelligent  motion  or  ani- 
mal fluidity.  Take  away  this  natural  cosmetic,  and  what 
a  dried  and  painful  expanse  is  the  skin ;  as  in  fevers,  each 
joint  of  the  tesselated  surface  grates  upon  its  hinges,  until 
the  duUed  sense  is  stung  with  a  misery  that  rouses  the 
whole  nervouB  system  for  its  removal.  Nothing  can  shew- 
more  clearly  the  great  though  gentle  power  that  the  cuticle 
exercises  in  health,  when  it  is  soft  and  pliable, — its  power 
of  reaction  as  the  general  bond  of  the  skin,  and  of  per- 
forming the  functions  included  under  this  reaction, — than 
the  disadvantages  that  result  when  this  thin  Tarnish,  as  it 
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is  considered,  is  either  removed,  unhealthily  produced,  Of 
not  sufficiently  fomented  with  its  appropriate  emoUieats 
and  unguents  The  interests  at  stake  in  the  suppleness  rf 
the  cuticle  are  known  instinctively  by  savages,  and  tribw 
that  deepise  di'cae,  yet  protect  themselves  by  a  gannent  of 
oil  and  red  ochre,  which  serves  as  a  supplement  to  the 
perspirations,  as  well  as  takes  the  place  of  other  clotlies. 
Our  own  oUs,  perfumes  and  pomades  come  irom  &  aimikr 
instinct,  and  every  one  must  have  experienced  that  dry- 
ness, whether  of  the  skin  or  hair,  is  more  than  a  detriment 
to  comeliness, — that  it  amounts  to  discomfort,  verging  &st 
towards  pain.* 

Besides  the  sensible  perspiration,  another  species  used 
formerly  to  be  admitted  under  the  head  of  the  insensibls 
perspiration,  and  which  waa  reckoned  different  from  the 
former,  though  now  it  is  regarded  as  only  the  minimum  (jf 
which  the  sensible  sort  is  the  inaxinium.  We  prefer  th« 
old  elassifioation,  which  marks  a  broad  distinction  both  m 
the  circumstances  and  form  of  the  fluid.  The  one  is  to 
the  other  what  oil,  or  liquid,  is  to  gas.  As  a  writer  has 
said  :  "  If  we  examine  with  a  microscope  the  naked  ijody, 
exposed  during  summer  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  It 
appears  surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  steam,  which  beconiefl 

*  The  use  of  the  caticle,  as  vre  have  seen,  ja  to  modily  llie  ume 
of  touch,  or  to  prodDce  a  more  eitsrnal  eensa  b;  reducing  the  pipUlary 
keenness  and  liveliaess  la  earthy  conditions.  It  is  not  what  the  coUde 
seems,  but  what  it  does,  tliat  shews  what  it  is.  It  produces  the  nuHt 
general  sense  of  all,  wliicb  sets  in  motion  the  next  wheels  of  «enac 
aocordiog  as  itself  is  moved.  Hence  scaXj  and  cuticokr  diseases  an 
full  of  anooyimce,  and  sulitert  the  sense  as  effectually  as  diseuet 
maialf  affecting  the  other  layers.  Hence  Coo  the  pleasant  effect  of 
cleanliness  and  ablutions.  In  cODSideriog  (he  penetration  of  effects 
from  without,  it  is  best  (o  think  of  the  cuticle  as  not  a  layer  but  a 
sense,  and  that  sense  the  outmost,  and  therefore  the  first  detertainant 
of  the  quantity  and  qoality  of  feeling  that  comes  in. 
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mvisible  at  a  little  distflnee  from  tbe  sarface.  And  if  the 
body  is  placed  before  a  white  wall,  it  ia  eany  to  distin^Bh 
the  shadow  of  that  cmanatioii."  This  emanation,  as  the 
author  calle  it,  conatitul^a  a  large  proportion  of  what  the 
skin  gives  forth.  Its  functions  arc  no  doubt  both  purifica- 
tory and  anointing.  It  would  seem  to  arise  from  the  finer 
pores  in  the  skin,  and  from  porea  in  the  aiJea  of  the  per- 
spiratory and  sebaceous  ducts  ;  for  let  ub  bear  in  reeollee- 
tion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anytliing  not  porous, 
and  tbe  same  principle  of  permeability  wliicb  is  a  physical 
lact  in  the  external  world,  ia  au  organic  fact  in  the  hnmao 
body,  commencing  from  the  skin. 

A  ratio  of  size  is  required  between  tbe  pores  or  passages, 
and  the  sweats.  This  is  partly  ensured  by  the  varying 
contractility  of  the  former.  But  the  diiference  between 
the  sensible  and  inaenaible  perapiration  is  too  great  for 
this  case  to  meet  it.  Difterent  sized  porea  are  necessary. 
The  condition  of  what  tranapirea  through  tbe  skin,  ia  loucb. 
A  fine  perspiration  would  not  be  felt  by  too  large  a  pore, 
and  the  akin,  when  such  perspiration  passed,  would  know 
nothing  about  it.  The  story  of  him  who  cut  two  holes  in 
hia  barn  door,  the  one  for  tbe  cocks  and  bens,  and  the 
other  tor  the  little  chickens,  is  no  fable  in  the  akin.  Such 
a  provision  is  indispensable  where  the  walla  are  feelings, 
and  act  as  checktakers  to  whatever  goea  in  or  comes  out. 

But  arc  our  communications  to  the  atmosphere  limited 
to  products  which  the  aenses  can  perceive,  whether  in 
small  quantities  or  volumes,  in  vapora  or  fluids?  Thia 
question,  not  answered  anatomically,  is  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  broad  facts,  fertile  of  consequences.  What 
are  those  influences  that  carry  contagion  over  great  apaees 
from  akin  to  skin,  and  which  no  eye,  or  microscope,  or 
analyais  hath  seen,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  irresis- 
tible ministers  of  disease  and  death?     What  are  those 


odorB  proceeding  from  the  ekin,  by  which  the  exorbitant 
e  of  the  wild  Indian  tracka  the  footsteps  of  hi))  victini 
over  the  long  flight  of  a  diversified  country  ?  Wbat 
a  shed  upon  the  earth,  and  etifler  than  the  sweeping 
wind,  ia  the  guide  of  the  bloodhound  and  other  inatlnctiTe 
hunters,  to  the  distant  quarry  which  they  seek?  The 
footprints  of  the  skin,  have  they  not  modified  by  subtle 
sheddlngs  the  very  ground  and  stones  wbere  the  tread  has 
been  ?  And  how  tar,  and  how  long,  does  the  magic  work 
from  those  scheming  lifelike  centres  ?  Nay  more,  wb 
appeal  to  mcamerism,  and  'ivc  ask  what  it  is,  proceedii^ 
from  the  operator's  body  to  the  patient,  that  spell-bisds 
every  aonso,  or  produces  the  play  whereby  the  automaton 
sleeper  is  set  in  motion,  and  set  in  thought,  at  the  bidding 
of  another's  brain  ?  Clearly  it  is  no  perspiration  in  an 
ordinary  sense;  it  takes  efiect  through  obstacles  too  great; 
yet  as  clearly  it  proceeds  from  the  surface  of  one  frame, 
and  is  received  by  the  surface  of  another;  in  short,  it  goes 
from  akin  to  skin.  These  facts  conclude,  that  through 
certain  channels  occult  to  the  microscope,  quite  unknown 
to  anatomy,  but  assured  by  our  babe  and  suckling  com- 
mon sense,  the  skin,  or  the  nervous  system  through  it, 
pours  forth  a  subtle  radiation  of  tremendous  efficacy  am 
other  organic  creatures.  They  render  it  evident  that 
through  this  battery  of  suriacea,  the  animal  creation,  and 
man  most  of  all,  is  constantly  impressing  a  character  upon 
external  nature,  literally  magnetizing  it,  and  producing 
we  know  not  what  modifications  and  new  forms  in  its  plas- 
tic matrices.  It  were  foolish  to  suppose  that  emanations 
which  engender  auch  changes  in  those  delicate  testa,  orga- 
nic beinga,  have  been  powerless  to  alter  dead  things  in  the 
ages  that  have  elapsed  since  first  organic  life,  bent  thence- 
forth upon  multiplication  and  dominion,  sprang  from  the 
seminary  of  tbe  original   earth.      Led  in  this   trun   of 
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thought,  philosophers  have  suspecteil,  that  the  tigers,  lions 
and  anakee,  and  other  ugly  foes  not  seemingly  of  our 
household,  were  at  firat  but  the  wind-cast  seeJlinga  of 
our  pasaionB,  wicked  words  oyerheard  and  dramatized  by 
nature,  returning  now  from  we  know  not  wbither  to  plague 
the  inventors  ;  though  doubtless  men  will  be  slow  to  own 
such  children  as  these. 

What  deduction  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  state- 
ment, shewn  to  be  a  fact  by  such  gross  proofs?  We  claim 
it  in  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  manifold  nervous 
fluid ;  for  the  subtle  exhalations  wa  have  been  acknow- 
ledging, pass  through  apace,  and  from  body  to  body ;  nay, 
lake  np  a  location,  and  keep  it,  which  would  be  impossible 
were  they  not  bodily  themselves.  We  have  therefore 
traced  the  sensible  perspiration  to  the  red  blood,  and  this 
influential  radiation  to  the  nervous  system ;  and  grasping 
these  extremes,  we  may  put  the  mean  into  its  place,  and 
assign  the  insensible  perspiration  to  the  lymphs  and  color- 
less fluids  pervading  the  body.  Here  is  a  trinity  of  exha- 
lations, given  off  by  the  nervous  fluid,  the  lymph  or  white 
blood,  and  the  red  blood  respectively ;  and  which  are 
established  by  huge  facts  not  to  be  gainsayed. 

This  gives  new  import  to  the  transpirations  of  the  akin, 
for  particles  constitute  volumes,  and  volumes  are  gronps 
according  to  laws.  It  flows  from  the  previous  conclusions, 
that  there  is  round  each  man  an  atmosphere  which  has  a 
formal  existence  equally  with  the  interiors  of  his  body.  If 
the  organs  underneath  the  skin  be  different  in  everj-  part, 
and  if  the  blood  be  similarly  various,  then  the  emanations 
from  different  tracts  will  exhibit  the  variety  of  their 
sources,  and  the  image  of  the  body  be  stamped  on  its  cir- 
cumambient sphere.  This  spheral  man  environing  the 
akin  is  not  without  a  witness  in  ordinary  sense.  Observe 
the  phenomena   of  sympathy  and  antipathy   maniiested 


when  certain  p? raons  come  together,  and  referred  by  com- 
inon  observation  to  the  feelings,  and  very  rightly,  for  Cue 
matter  touches  us  nearly  ;  and  although  ^ght  acconntg  Jbr 
impressiona,  yet  a  residue  of  influenre  is  experienced  wbidi 
all  will  say  is  not  seen,  hut  felt.  And  mark  the  fear  wliicli 
anlmald  know  when  they  come  for  the  first  time  into  the 
presence  of  their  natural  enemies.  Impressed  by  suci 
events  and  appearances,  we  recall  the  doctrine  of  the 
microcosm,  nor  slight  the  influences  of  the  sky,  but  recog- 
nize in  the  sympathetic  {rienJ  some  benign  planet  of  our 
destiny  ;  or  in  the  repnlsire  presence  of  others,  the  malig- 
nant rays  of  an  evil  star.  For  as  there  is  no  vacumn  ia 
tlie  outward  world,  eo  there  is  none  in  the  human  woriJ, 
hut  all  mankind  touch  each  other,  and  form  again  a  globe; 
the  grand  sphere  of  all  in^ridual  spheres.  One  use  there- 
fore, and  iwrhaps  the  greatest  uso  of  the  emanations  of  tlio 
skin,  is,  that  we  may  be  instinctively  known  and  knowing, 
and  bring  with  us  our  own  groundwork  of  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  whereby  to  find  and  maintain  our  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  laws,  of  cohesion,  attraction  and  repol- 
sion.  For  what  is  true  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  only 
more  and  differently  true  in  the  human. 

We  are  accustomed  indeed  to  think  of  the  transpiratioiu 
as  not  only  efiete,  but  unclean.  Yet  there  is  certainly  aae 
honorable  sweat,  namely,  that  which  stands  beaded  on 
the  brow  of  toil.  Little  children  too  are  of  a  sweet  sotot 
to  their  mothers,  "  as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  Jehovah 
has  blessed."  Lovers  also  dwell  in  a  common  atmosphere 
of  purpureal  satisfactions.  The  redolence  of  health  itsetf 
is  like  fresh  morning  air  to  those  that  meet  it.  History 
moreover  gives  cases  of  persons  whose  presence  was  plea- 
santly aromatic.  It  belongs  indeed  to  the  skin  to  rid  the 
system  of  particles  outworn  in  its  service,  but  these  are 
not  necessarily  foul,   but  simply  the  dead  forma  of  the 
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same  principles  which  arc  living  forms  in  the  organs. 
Inanimation  does  not  imply  uneleannesH,  but  rather  the 
consolidation  of  a  new  amverse  inferior  to  life.  It  is  the 
body  as  influenced  by  perverse  passions  and  habits  from 
generation  to  generation,  that  luakea  our  legitimate  spheres 
into  noiaome  BweatH,  and  the  radiatioDH  of  our  minds, 
actively  repulsiFe,  If  the  rose  or  the  lily  could  be  glut- 
tonous or  covetous,  lewd  or  hating,  the  third  generation 
of  them  would  give  out  stenches.  It  is  the  inner  world 
that  exalts,  or  contaminates,  the  outer ;  and  the  purity 
of  the  sou!  in  the  body  would  add  a  thousand  perfumes  to 
the  air,  and  a  manifold  attraction  of  fine  sympathies  to 
the  instinctive  understanding.  At  present  the  mle  of 
tolerable  scents  ascends  no  higher  than  the  flowers ;  the 
perfume  of  good  and  true  men  is  an  incense  both  prophe- 
cied  and  possible. 

But  the  wliole  of  the  transpiratione  do  not  consist  of 
effete  materials.  We  feel  on  the  other  hand  that  life  is 
surrounded  by  life ;  that  a  man's  outposts  extend  beyond 
hia  skin,  and  convey  his  feelings  by  their  emissaries  to 
our  own.  Spheres  touch  hefcre  skins.  Judging  by  the 
analogy  of  the  saliva,  which  comes  out  of  its  organs  alive, 
and  returns  back  thither  after  a  circuit,  we  deduce  that 
the  transpirations  are  not  primarily  dead,  but  leave  the 
body  for  a  space,  to  revert  to  it  with  firesh  supplies  won 
from  the  atmosphere  in  their  journey.  Man  in  every 
sense  can  travel  out  of  himself  with  profit  and  interest. 
He  drives  not  only  trade,  but  commerce,  with  the  sur- 
rounding natures.  His  atoms  Iiave  the  benefit  of  seeing 
foreign  parts,  and  bring  home  new  fashions.  Are  there 
not  also  cnrrentB  or  winds  in  the  human  sphere,  whereby 
clouds  drawn  from  one  part  of  the  surface,  are  drafted  to 
other  places,  to  descend  with  refreshment  thereupon  ?  for 
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what  iH  dead  in  the  viaw  of  the  face  or  chest,  may  be 
living  enough  for  the  belly  and  the  limbs. 

We  therefore  eee  reason  to  divide  the  transpirations 
into  active  and  passive,  or  into  sweats  and  radiations,  the 
former  of  which  gravitate  and  fall,  but  the  latter  are  per- 
manent and  creative.  In  treating  of  the  lungs  we  made 
a.  similar  division,  into  breaths  and  spirita,  or  into  bodily 
and  purposeless  respiration,  and  into  spirited  breathing. 
And  the  same  remark  applies  to  every  system  with  greater 
or  lesser  exceptions.  But  this  belongs  to  a  new  psycho- 
logy founded  on  common  observations,  and  which  shews 
that  heart  touches  heart  with  magnetic  fingers,  and  indeed 
that  organiHms  are  linked  to  their  similar  parts  by  sym- 
thetic  columns  of  emanations.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  soul  is  not  only  included  in  but  also  includes  tlie  body, 
or  not  only  lives  beyond  the  brain,  but  also  beyond  the 
skin ;  being  the  omega  R3  it  is  the  alpha  of  the  microcosm, 

In  Chapter  II.  we  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  enaoul- 
ment  of  the  breaths,  and  here  we  might  shew,  did  space 
permit,  that  each  externization*  or  excretion  that  we 
make  is  a  similar  spirit-carrier.  The  sweats  are  no  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  In  faintness  whether  bom  of  fear 
or  pain,  the  sweat  is  mortal  cold,  for  the  life  has  left  it 
prematurely.  In  low  animal  passions  the  sweat  is  hircine, 
to  suit  the  goat  who  owns  it.  And  so  forth.  The  range 
is  as  great  as  it  is  subtle.     It  extends  from  the  ahinlness 

*  The  eiternizatioo  of  tbings  unoiuits  to  a  new  essence  in  them, 
whereby  they  become  distinot  objects,  not  only  to  other  beings,  but 
often  to  tbemselveg.  The  difference  between  a  fcetus  and  a  chilli  is 
eiternization  acting  upon  a  capable  organism.  Emanation,  therefore, 
where  it  is  an  emanation  of  life,  differences  itself,  or  becoioes  a  fresh 
object,  at  each  enccewlTe  elongation  from  its  source.  But  this  for 
the  metaphysical. 
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of  oozy  monk  and  stall-fed  prelate,  to  the  glory-rim  aronnd 
the  saints,  and  again  to  the  crucifixion  hefore  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  Master's  ag;ony-sweat  as  of  great  drops  of  blood 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Perspiration  then  ia  not  only  purification,  but  emis- 
aion,  and  emanation  or  creation.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
other  half  of  the  subject, — to  the  renewal  of  the  body 
through  its  cutaneous  surface  from  the  external  world,  or 
its  reception  of  finida  and  exhalations  from  vrithout.  And 
first  for  the  fact.  It  is  proved  by  the  absorption  of  medi- 
cated substances  when  rubbed  upon  the. skin;  by  the  relief 
of  thirst,  the  increase  of  weight,  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
body,  when  plunged  in  baths  of  water,  or  of  alimenti- 
tioDs  fluids ;  by  increase  of  weight  from  the  air  itself, 
daring  sleep,  as  well  as  at  other  Limes,  and  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  food  taken ;  also  by  the  phenomena 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  and  by  tbe  effects  of  mes- 
merism ;  and  in  abort  by  the  same  evidences  that  attest 
the  cutaneous  exhalation.  There  ia  then  a  parallel  of 
giving  and  taking ;  the  man  and  the  world  cross  hands ; 
the  eschanges  are  balanced  between  the  skin  of  the  body 
and  the  skin  of  the  planet,  the  atmosphere  being  their 
market ;  the  spirit,  lymph,  and  blood  modify  nature  by 
their  sphere ;  and  nature  by  hera  constitutes  their  circum- 
stanees  and  supports  their  reactioos.  This  is  also  shewn 
by  the  organic  eifects  of  climate,  and  by  the  geographical 
colorings  and  other  differences  of  the  skin.  The  rule  here 
is,  that  as  the  atmospheres,  as  well  as  the  earth,  environ 
the  skin,  the  latter  is  natively  adequate  to  avail  itself  of 
their  wealth,  whether  ponderable  or  imponderable,  and  to 
feed  its  own  syatem  with  whatever  is  inferiorly  organic, 
or  earthy,  watery,  airy,  gaseous  or  ethereal.  In  short 
the  skin  man  is  a  sponge  immersed  in  nature's  plcTium, 
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and  soaking  na  through,  BOul-de«p,  with  the  subatautial 
properties  of  every  medium. 

This  which  is  established  by  fiictB,  and  afterwards  ap- 
pears self-evident,  is  the  point  whence  to  start  in  unravel- 
ling the  texture  of  the  akin ;  common  sense  b«ng  the  way 
to  uncommon  eensc.  In  this  texture  there  are  several 
kinds  of  fibres  that  are  unaccounted  for ;  the  microscope 
has  done  ita  beat,  yet  they  are  known  but  as  threads,  of 
different  colors  and  varying  elasticity.  Are  they  not  con- 
duits of  some  reasonable  stufl'  to  the  frame?  Are  the 
primary  fibres  impervious,  the  dama  and  hindrances  of 
motion,  spoiling  its  current  by  their  inadmisaive  contracted- 
nesa?  Truth  is  shocked  at  the  supposition,  and  answers 
that  nature,  the  deeper  and  smaller  she  becomes,  is  the 
roomier  in  accommodation  for  her  esaencoa,  which  are 
only  represented  in  the  fluids.  It  is  abusing  the  micro- 
scope to  imagine  that  it  can  sound  the  depth  of  any  stntc- 
ture ;  honest  sight  ia  deeper  than  the  microscope ;  for  we 
see  on  the  broad  canvas  of  apace,  effects  which  point  to 
propertiea  that  no  lens  can  verify. 

But  the  truth  is  that  nature  is  more  considerate  than 
our  science,  and  she  places  somewhere  in  every  system 
one  or  more  Lig  facts  to  shew  her  designs.  These  are  her 
maternal  ''great  A  and  bouncing  B,"  her  picturesque 
alphabet,  intended  to  be  learnt  by  implicit  rote  'before 
anything  else.  Too  o&en  however  we  begin  at  the  end  of 
her  grammar,  and  never  find  this  alphabet ;  and  can  bat 
timidly  copy  her  forms,  without  the  power  to  spell  much 
less  to  read  them.  Now  what  ia  the  largest  pore  in  the 
skin?  Without  hesitation,  the  mouth,  which  tihews  ns, 
by  an  unmicroscopic  exhibition,  that  the  whole  skin  foois 
upon  terrestrial  elements,  solid  and  fluid.  What  are  the 
next  pores  ?     Plainly  the  nostrils  and  ears,  the  porveyora 
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of  the  atmosphere  and  its  motions.  And  what  do  these 
cutaneous  orifices  declare  but  the  nniversal  aeration  of  the 
body  by  the  surface  in  which  they  are  conptituled  ?  But 
is  there  an  opening  for  the  ether?  Undoubtedly  two, — in 
the  eyes,  where  the  mind  stands  face  to  face  with  the 
world,  and  the  world  with  the  mind.  This  is  sight,  which 
permeates  the  closed  windows  of  the  cornea,  and  sees  that 
there  are  pores  above  the  microscope,  and  that  the  uni- 
verse can  come  in  to  us  when  the  doors  are  shut.  Those 
ether  wells,  the  eyes,  are  the  naked  truths  of  a  whole 
humanity  of  similar  orifices  whose  lids  conceal  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  akin.  If  these  deductions  be  too  strange, 
we  ask  then,  do  not  we  interpret  other  things  by  their 
leading  facts?  And  what  is  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
but  the  knowledge  of  its  faces  and  its  heads  ? 

But  upon  this  subject  of  the  appropriations  of  the  skin, 
we  caution  ourselves  that  the  life  of  each  part  seeks  and 
takes  the  kinsmen  of  the  part,  and  no  other  things.  The 
lungs  or  air  organs  breathe  air,  gas,  whatever  ancends 
from  the  solid  into  the  void,  or  tends  to  enlarge  itself  or 
to  breathe.  The  stomach  eats  whatever  is  eatable;  it 
finietifies  fruit  of  every  order,  or  puts  the  material  finish 
to  that  process  by  which  nature  ia  eaten  and  digested  until 
it  comes  up  to  mankind.  So  again,  skins  are  the  proper 
object  of  the  skin  ;  for  this  system  skims  the  world,  takes 
a  film  for  itself  from  every  surface,  and  assumes  the  cream 
of  body  as  the  matter  of  the  sense  of  touch.  This  sense 
is  the  essence  or  single  substance  of  the  akin,  which  clothes 
the  mind  and  the  organism  with  the  personable  outsidea 
of  things.  We  are  not  then  to  think  any  longer  of  assimi- 
lation as  a  formula  in  treating  of  the  skin  tram  its  own 
point  of  view ;  for  we  have  left  assimilation  behind  in  the 
stomach.  It  is  the  external  apposition  and  mutual  feeling 
of  the  parts  which  alone  belong  to  the  skin. 
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We  do  not  however  dwell  upon  the  sense  of  touch  or 
the  pleasures  of  the  skin,  for  we  are  not  yet  treating  of  the 
senaea,  but  of  the  bodily  organs.  Only  let  us  remember 
that  the  armiea  of  the  papillre,  encamped  in  force  upon 
the  frontier  wherever  great  sensation  ia  wanted,  and  every- 
where posted,  spaced  and  grouped  fur  watehfulnesa  and 
protection,  are  armiea  of  indnatry  also,  being  t«  tbeir  ad- 
jacent pores  what  the  hands  are  to  the  mouth.  They  are 
exquisitely  quick,  attentive  and  manipulative,  and  can 
help  the  skin  to  what  it  may  feel,  or  warn  it  against  de- 
structions or  irritations,  with  an  agency  more  diacrimiaating 
than  our  consciousness.  Bot  the  mind  acts  with  great 
force  upon  the  skin  through  the  nervous  system,  and  de- 
pressing emotions  playing  upon  the  surface,  destroy  itfl 
equilibrium,  damp  its  courage,  throw  it  oif  its  guard,  and 
cause  it  to  let  in  the  emanations  of  disease.  Hence  during 
fear  the  papilla  desert  their  poete,  and  contagion  invades 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  might  of  life  is  similarly 
transferable  to  the  skin,  which  thus  encouraged,  walks 
the  pest-house  unharmed,  and  feels  virtues  like  its  own 
in  the  poisons. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  motion  of  the  skin,  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  breathing,  Our  feelings  of  the  uni- 
versality of  respiration  are  the  running  accompaniments  of 
the  tmiversal  respiration  of  the  skin.  Under  this,  its  con- 
stant movement,  its  other  movements  are  performed.  The 
sympathy  of  sense  between  it  and  the  lungs  is  close ;  the 
same  air  and  temperature  bathes  them  both,  and  the  winter 
that  nuTows  the  desires  of  breath,  contracts  the  skin  to  fit 
the  diminished  visceral  spheres.  The  air  and  earth  of  the 
microcosm  both  lessen  together,  and  both  expand  together 
under  kindlier  seasons.  The  expansion  of  the  breathing 
skin  ia  the  enlargement  of  every  pore  of  the  lung  order, 
and  causes  the  absorption  of  the  various  influences  in  which 
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the  skin  is  plunged.  This  ia  tie  active  cause  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  akin  with  the  air  and  the  powers  thai  it  con- 
tains. The  state  of  the  mind  or  the  animation  of  the  brtun 
and  nerrea  ia  in  like  manner  concerned  in  the  relation  that 
the  akin  holds  to  those  parts  of  nature  which  lie  ahove  the 

Thus  the  skin  is  a  natural  balancer  of  temperature,  be- 
cause it  is  the  medium  between  two  fires, — those,  namely, 
of  the  body  and  the  sun.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
indicating  the  self-possession  of  the  body,  that  its  heat 
varies  hut  little  with  climate,  or  the  Beaaona,  Standing  at 
about  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  it  repulses  the  equatorial 
fervor,  and  the  northmost  cold.  Undoubtedly  this  is  duo 
in  the  last  place  to  the  mettle  and  temper  of  the  skin.  It 
sprinkles  its  heated  envelope  of  atmospheres  with  abundant 
vapors,  cooling  as  they  rise ;  for  the  supply  of  which  our 
thirst  is  commanded  in  the  sultry  hours :  on  tho  other  hand, 
when  the  outside  weather  is  inclement,  and  winter  howls, 
the  skin  fastens  up  its  infinite  ahmtter-work,  and  the  fires 
are  fed  with  liberal  materials,  which  then  must  be  taken 
according  to  hunger,  which  prescribes  the  fiiel. 

The  skin  then  suitably,  or  sensibly,  gives  out  and  takes 
in  what  it  requires,  this  being  the  sum  and  substance  of 
inhalation,  exhalation,  and  the  intermediate  touch ;  and 
the  sphere  surrounding  the  skin  serves  as  a  medium  to 
attemper,  humanize,  and  convey  to  the  body  the  forces  of 
the  external  world  ;  much  as  the  atmoapherea  receive  the 
raya  of  the  sun,  and  convey  them  to  the  planet. 

Whither  does  the  akin  go?  or  where  does  it  end?  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  continuous  with  itself,  and  ends  no- 
where, as  it  begins  nowhere.  True,  but  it  is  more  circu- 
lar than  this.  For  besides  that  it  covers  the  whole  body, 
.it  passes  in  along  the  great  thoronghfares,  only  assuming 
a  thinner  and  moist  surface,  and  constitutes  the  liniog  of 
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the  nostrils,  tlie  windpipe  and  the  lungs ;  it  also  enters  by 
the  rooutli  into  the  alimentaiy  canal,  and  therefi^Jin  into 
the  depthe  of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas ;  and  by  other 
ways  into  other  viscera,  and  into  all  the  glands.  Theee 
are  ita  highroads ;  ae  for  its  private  paths,  they  are  innu- 
merahle.  It  passes  down  every  hair- follicle,  and  by  the 
cuticle  to  the  tip  of  every  hair ;  it  runs  along  each  perspi- 
ratory gland  and  oil  gland,  through  the  eight  and  twenty 
miles  of  our  ingenious  surveyor  ;  and  next  through  everj' 
pore  of  every  sieve-like  hlood-vessel  along  the  sanguineous 
system,  and  along  the  lymphatic  system;  over  levels  which 
no  anatomical  quadrant  has  taken,  and  through  a,  mileage 
which  wants  another  surveyor  still ;  in  short  it  ranges 
through  brain  and  body  wherever  anything  touches  any- 
thing, and  where  consequently  a  sense  of  touch  and  a  skin 
are  indispensable.* 

So  much  tor  the  altitude  of  the  skin,  or  its  penetraney 
body-deep,  and  its  rise  brtmi-high.  But  the  surface  of 
the  organic  miracle,  its  means  of  display,  are  not  less 
remarkable.  The  plummet  line  that  finds  no  soundings  is 
matched  in  the  lines  of  sight,  which  meet  a  constant  hori- 
zon, but  never  a  shore.  Awe  stands  giddy  over  the  chasms 
of  the  soul ;  amazement  heaving  with  joy,  Bndu  and  loses 
itself  moment  by  moment,  at  the  prospect  of  the  landscapes 


»  The  presence  of  akin  in  the  body  is  the  douhle  of  the  prraenw 
of  feeling,  nhieh  ia  skin -function,  tn  the  mind ;  and  as  feeling  is  co- 
iiitenEive  with  life,  skin  ia  coeitenaive  with  bodily  structure,  Peelint 
however  subsieta  in  differeat  powers  and  degrees  so  dissimilar  to  each 
other,  that  no  boldness  abort  of  common  aenae  dura  call  by  the  tsatat 
general  word  the  sentiment  of  duty,  or  lave,  and  the  sense  of  waimdi, 
or  resistance  ;  all  of  which,  however,  are  rightly  designated  feelings. 
It  requires  the  same  holdness,  and  no  more,  to  denominate  the  mem- 
hranea  of  the  pia  mater  by  the  OBmc  skin,  which  signifies  Che  geaeni 
eDTdope  of  the  frame. 
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of  the  never-ending  life.     The  skin  is  as  broad  as  it  i» 
high. 

The  geographical  or  regional  conBideration  of  the  skin,  to 
which  we  are  now  pointing,  is  capable  of  being  pursued  in 
different  waya.  It  may  be  followed  literally,  and  the  diver- 
sitiea  of  skin  traced  in  nations  and  races  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe ;  looking  on  the  earth  itself  as  clothed  with 
men  as  irith  a  coat  of  many  colors.  Or  it  may  be 
traced  over  the  individual  body,  where  it  exhibits  &  scale 
of  varieties,  minute  indeed,  but  apparently  as  exhanetless 
as  in  htmianity  itself.  Let  us  briefly  advert  to  each  of 
these  departnientB. 

In  all  races  of  mankind  the  corium  or  true  skin  is 
white  ;  the  difference  of  hue  residing  in  the  other  layers. 
Blumenbach  reckons  five  general  varieties  of  color ;  the 
white  or  Caucasian  ;  the  yellow  or  Mongolian ;  the  red, 
copper- colored,  or  American ;  the  brown  or  Malaic ;  and 
the  black  or  Ethiopian.  In  each  of  these  classes  the 
general  varieties  are  again  repeated.  Thus  the  European 
skin  embraces  the  swarthy  Italian  and  the  fair  Swede ; 
and  the  English  ranges  in  a  leaaer  compass  through  the 
same  shades  from  the  blonde  to  the  brunette.  What  iii 
the  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  the  color  of  our  skins? 
One  cause  is,  that  variety  is  the  child  of  nature,  and 
coextensive  mth  existence.  But  why  should  the  variety 
nm  from  white  to  black,  rather  than  play  through  the 
infinitude  of  whiteness  with  all  coloration  and  enrichment? 
What  produces  hues  repulsive  between  races  of  brothers, 
and  why  does  nature  char  and  begrime  her  offspring  ?  Is 
it  merely  that  the  sun  "will  keep  baking,  broiling  on?" 
Not  altogether ;  for  in  that  case  the  inhabitants  of  equal 
levels  in  the  tropics,  would  be  as  uniform  belts  of  colored 
tribes  around  the  globe ;  which  is  not  the  fact.  The  rea- 
._sgii  ia  more  complex.     The  true  whiteness  of  the  skin 
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would  signify  the  equilibrium  between  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  man,  and  the  light  and  heat  of  the  8un,  which  were 
tliey  balanced,  the  face  would  he  a  transparent  panoply, 
reflecting  both  the  spirit  and  the  world,  and  self-defended 
against  the  invasive  subtlety  of  the  solar  raya.  If  the 
light  of  Ufe  were  there,  the  skin  would  bleach  into  more 
resistless  whiteness  in  the  burning  noon-day,  light  living 
upon  light,  and  energy  upon  energy :  the  brave  life  would 
stand  with  gleaming  shields  upon  the  extremest  ramparts 
of  the  cuticle.  At  present,  however,  in  the  black  man's 
Kkin,  his  darkness  ents  up  the  light,  in  order  to  effect  the 
balimce.  The  sable  rete  of  the  Ethiopian  is  an  organism 
that,  by  its  relation  to  light  and  heat,  absorbs  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  sun  without  making  claim  npon  the  nervous 
energy ;  and  does  by  a  fixed  or  unsightly  circumstance 
what  life  would  effect  by  its  own  witty  heroism.  His  poor 
body  cannot  help  being  burnt,  and  kindly  nature  has 
strewn  it  with  coalfields  for  the  purpose.  No  wonder 
that  his  color  is  a  felt  degradation,  for  it  is  the  police 
of  weak-eyed  and  waxen  rirtuea,  that  would  melt  nnder 
the  fierceness  of  his  skies.  With  respect  to  the  other 
skins,  red,  yellow,  brown  and  pied,  all  rising  to  their 
own  blackness,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  separate  or- 
gaoii^ations,  or  as  so  many  intelligent  resources  for 
maintaining  reasonable  terms  between  the  tyrannical 
strength  of  nature  and  the  enfeebled  life  of  man ;  and  in 
general  the  rainbow  of  hiunan  skins  is  a  divine  signal 
against  these  floods  of  the  sun.  The  power  of  climatizn- 
tion  is  measured  very  much  by  the  ability  of  the  skin  to 
stand  up  for  itself,  or  else  to  take  on  the  restored  balance 
that  color  produces  between  the  surfiiee  and  outward  infla- 
ences.  The  colored  parts  in  each  instance  appear  to  he  k  ' 
distinct  tribal  organization,  required  in  difl'creut  shades 
and  proportions  by  various  races  under  the  same  sky ;  for 
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there  is  nothing  to  make  it  probable  that  the  English  skin 
for  instance,  place  it  under  the  line  fur  a.  number  of  gene- 
rations, would  assume  the  jettiness  of  the  Negro,  or  tbe 
tawny  shade  of  the  Malay.*  We  may  therefore  see  that 
among  the  eanses  that  have  led  to  the  present  distribution 
of  races,  the  relative  life  of  the  akin  Is  one  ;  and  that  cer- 
tain tribes  would  instinctively  move  down  the  sides  of  the 
planet,  until  they  found  the  spot  where  the  slanted  sun- 
beams were  dilute  enough  to  hefinend,  and  not  injnre,  their 
undefended  skins ;  tbe  flaming  sword  behind  chasing  them 
away  to  more  frigid  destinies  as  their  loves  wased  fainter. 
And  indeed  tbe  light  and  heat  are  continually  operating  in 
all  great  migrations,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  now  from 
the  west  to  the  east ;  much  aa  the  name  causes  in  nature 
produce  winds  and  curreuta,  which  are  inanimate  migra- 

"  ITie  clothiug  of  the  different  racea  is  siguificant,  relatively  to  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  our  skins.  Under  tbe  line, 
wliere  the  rule  of  the  skin  ia  blackness  aai  also  thickness,  we  clothe 
in  white  and  light  garments!  in  the  tempemte  regions,  in  dark 
woollen  clothes.  Shewing  that  opposite  conditions  to  those  of  the 
skin,  are  sought  ia  the  clothing.  Were  the  akin  able  to  keeji  its  ovn 
balance,  it  would  tie  what  (he  clothing  now  ia,  whitest  at  the  equator, 
and  darker  where  greater  heat  is  wanted,  and  where  less  bleaching 
power  is  given. 

t  We  see  remiinB  of  the  migratorf  principle  by  which  the  world 
bu  been  peopled,  and  which  has  forced  the  lacca  to  qaiC  the 
fairest  spots,  and  to  move  onwards,  often  into  comparatiTcly  inhos- 
pitable regions,  in  the  fact  that  many  persons  are  born  out  of  their 
bealth's  latitude,  and  cannot  lite  In  our  English  chmate ,  hut  are  sent 
awajr  to  Madeira,  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  or  Australia,  where 
tbey  can  continnc  an  existence  which  would  be  early  extinguished 
here.  'What  was  once  the  rule  of  races  happens  now  with  individuals, 
and  that,  ciceptionally  :  yet  as  it  goes  on  from  all  countries,  it 
amounts  to  the  collection  of  new  racea  destined  to  be  united  in  the 
Bmity  of  Dew  mother  climates.     The  development  of  a  human  race  ii 
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P&BBtng  from  the  geography  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 

nkin,  from  its  planetafj  to  its  social  developments,  we  find 
that  the  skins  of  the  extreine  classea  of  society  differ  as 
much  as  the  classes  themselvea.  The  homy  hand  of  labor 
represents  a  prevailing  testuro  of  the  surface,  which  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  coarse  exercise,  the  sweats  of  toil,  and 
the  qualify  of  the  bread  of  toil ;  in  a  word,  every  circiun- 
Ktanco  connected  with  the  lower  clasees,  tends  to  produce 
and  perpetuate.  Their  complexions  are  those  of  the  brawny 
liinbs  of  society.  The  present  ia  ever  a  magnified  time ; 
(he  past  and  the  future  are  compressed ;  and  the  ports 
and  fibres  are  large  that  work  upon  the  present,  and  deal 
with  the  rude  exaggeration  of  our  immediate  wants.  The 
upper  classes  are  closer  knit  and  finer  surfaced,  and  breed- 
ing is  unsuccessful,  if  it  does  not  alter  the  skin.  You  do 
not  see  the  details  of  thoir  bodies,  or  criticize  their  timbers, 
but  they  eoroe  before  you  with  a  whole  front  at  once. 

The  skin  also  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  sex  with  ita 
own  characteristic  openness,  concealing  and  revcalii^  ac- 
cording to  the  eldest  modesty  of  nature.  Softness  and 
t^trength  are  married  in  the  male  and  feminine  skins,  and 
Nense  and  sensibility  are  completed  in  that  union.  The 
woman  is  finer  grained,  to  constitute  a  permanent  aristo- 
cracy,— so  much  of  humanity  as  natnre  can  keep  without 
coarse  drudging  in  the  world.  She  works  her  feelings  bj' 
fleet  algebra  in  spaces  less  than  our  knowledge,  while  we 

like  that  ol  a  human  body.  At  liret  ita  parts  ore  moveable,  and  ire 
not  born  in  the  places  which  they  are  EabseqneDtly  to  Dccnpy  :  emigr*- 
tion  therefnrH  ie  a  dietirct  branch  of  embryology  ;  ami  even  at  ■  Ute, 
<ir  what  we  may  call  the  historical  period  of  the  frame,  some  gnM 
changes  occnr:  the  tcstee  for  inataDce  emigrate  from  their  hot  birth- 
place under  the  kidneyB  to  tbe  neighborhood  of  (he  pole  in  the  mtO' 
turn.  Moreover,  Che  opening  out  and  atretching  of  the  infant  man  U 
birth  amoonta  to  the  eloQgatiaa  of  hia  feet  from  his  head  to  tlie 
ereateat  posaible  ilegree. 
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swelter  behind,  learned  porters,  carrj-iug  cumbrons  slate- 
fuls  of  figures.  It  is  because  her  skin  is  deeper,  more 
vital  or  aa  it  were  visceral;  a  sweeter  trembling  nakedness 
as  of  a  soul  stripped  of  one  eartby  covering  to  shew  what 
its  mode  and  doings  are  when  the  bood  of  flesh  is  gone. 
For  this  natural  reason,  and  many  other  reasons,  women 
are  sometimes  called  angels.  This  sexual  diflerence  of  the 
skin  is  the  sign  of  such  a  diSereuce  reigning  throughout 
the  organism,  for  the  means  are  carried  in  the  extremes  ; 
and  as  the  soul  is  coordinate  with  the  body,  the  common 
sense  of  the  skin  proclaims  the  existence  of  sex  in  the 
soul,  where  the  laws  of  diversity  and  union  become  also 
extended. 

Again  the  single  skin  is  suited  in  constitution  and  color 
to  tbe  part  that  it  covers,  and  to  its  ftmction  in  every  place. 
Where  great  resistance  is  demanded,  as  on  the  heel,  or  in 
the  palm,  the  cuticle,  no  longer  thin,  becomes  a  dense 
and  almost  homy  pad  ;  and  in  short,  it  sympathizes  with 
our  occupations  and  habits,  presenting  an  open  declaration 
of  tbe  statesmanship  of  the  body ;  for  if  there  be  this 
power  of  wise  change  in  tbe  scurf  of  the  skin,  what  is 
there  not  in  the  depth  of  tbe  system  and  in  the  senate  of 
tbe  brain  I  So  also  tbe  reticulum  varies  with  tbe  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  person,  being  greatest  where  the 
sensibility  is  greatest,  as  over  tbe  bands,  and  upon  the 
tongue.  The  papilbe  also  are  various  everywhere,  and 
peculiarly  grouped  ;  multitudinous  where  feeling  is  quick 
and  frequent ;  almost  indiscernible  in  other  parts.  The 
corium  too  is  thick  and  thin,  and  differently  woven,  as 
utility  desires.  In  short  the  individual  skin  brings  us  back 
Bgtuu  to  the  social  and  geographical ;  it  too  runs  from 
coarseness  to  fineness,  from  whiteness  to  shadow,  from  life 
to  duUuesB ;  representing  on  one  person  tbe  skins  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  all  seasons  and  zones ;  kingly  iace- 


skin  and  peasaDt  foot-skins;  awarl  patches  of  Etliiopiaii 
dusk,  and  tracts  of  open  fumesa,  as  it  were  temperate 
climea. 

Turning  from  the  general  nia,p  of  the  body  to  the  head, 
chest  and  abdomen,  we  observe  that  their  great  divisiona 
of  skin  modulate  through  sucoesaiye  functions.  Over  the 
belly,  receptivity  is  the  leading  office ;  it  enstains  material 
distention  for  periods  short  and  long,  and  recovers  itaelf 
more  or  leaa.  In  the  skin  covering  the  chest  there  is  a 
higher  elasticity,  fitting  it  for  its  lifelong  reciprocations ; 
active  strength  is  the  gift  of  the  thoracic  covering,  and  it 
easily  recedes  before  the  filling  breath,  and  then  as  eaaily 
runs  forward  after  the  retreating  lunga.  In  the  head,  all 
the  other  Junctions  of  the  skin  are  present,  and  capital 
functions  superadded.  Besides  that  the  head-skin  is  me- 
chanically yielding  and  elastic,  it  is  also  intellectually  es- 
pressive ;  it  runs  after  the  changes  of  the  brain,  fastei 
than  the  skin  of  the  chest  followa  up  the  alternations  of  the 
lungs.  But  in  robing  the  sovereign  brain,  the  beauty  of 
the  organism,  such  aa  it  is,  dwells  in  its  natural  folds,  and 
harmony  and  love  come  forth  perforce  around  it.  Feature 
or  intellectual  fonn,  active  fitness,  and  olose  continence, 
severally  representing  mind,  motion  and  body,  are  lliua 
the  three  spirits  of  the  skin,  according  to  the  three  regions; 
and  these  are  the  cornucopia  of  its  uses. 

We  have  said  but  little  upon  one  important  appendage 
of  the  skin,  namely,  tlie  hair,  which  is  of  a  threefold 
kind,  and  ia  universal  over  the  body.  There  is  the  mas- 
sive growth  upon  the  scalp,  the  short  hairs  met  with  in 
other  parts,  and  the  invisible  down,  which  appears  to  exist 
everywhere.  "We  can  only  remark  that  its  usee  throngh- 
out  are  typified  ui  those  of  the  hair  on  the  head.  Warmth, 
clothing,  conduction,  protection,  expression,  beauty, — every 
hair  means  them  all.     It  is  also  observable  that  there  ia 
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an  intimate  connexion  between  tlie  hair  and  the  tcmpetH- 
menf,  and  between  the  hair  and  the  nervous  syal^m,  and 
a  sympathy  between  the  hair  and  the  mind  in  health  and 
disease.  The  narratives  of  fear  turning  the  hair  white  in 
a  single  night,  are  so  well  att«st«d,  that  a  late  elever 
writer  on  the  subject  has  nothing  to  object  beyond  tbe 
"  of  eonrac  it  is  imposaible"  of  his  own  education.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  hair  is  a  part  of  the  man,  and  in  a 
broad  Bense  comes  from  his  very  nerves.  In  the  face  of 
anatomical  limits,  and  heedless  of  learned  giggling,  who- 
ever has  once  felt  the  hair  of  his  ileeh  stand  up,  knows 
right  well  that  something  ran  out  of  his  brains  when  the 
fright  was  on  his  back.  Let  the  anatomist  make  a  scalpel 
out  of  that  fact,  and  carve  away  with  it  at  the  hair  follicle, 
and  he  will  soon  find  that  every  hair  carries  a  streamlet 
of  his  life. 

The  hair  presents  an  elongation  of  the  qualities  of  the 
cuticle,  and  analysed  by  the  wearer,  we  see  in  it  the  same 
round  world  again  as  in  the  most  living  organs.  The 
moss  and  grass  of  our  skulls  is  just  like  us.  The  head  is 
nature's  king,  and  nature  crowns  it.  The  essence  paases 
into  the  crown,  and  it  represents  the  royalty  of  the  wearer. 
The  manly  forelocks  rise  with  independence  and  openness, 
equally  with  the  forehead  that  they  overshadow.  The 
clustered,  curls  of  the  woman  catch  and  benet  with  the 
same  witchery  that  glitters  from  her  eyes,  or  fascinates 
in  her  smile.  Tea,  every  state  and  feeling  makes  as  free 
with  the  h^r  as  fear  itself.  IiOw-browed  self  abasement 
has  a  straight-haired  head ;  its  very  comb  puts  it  down 
by  instinctive  logic  of  correspondences.  Courage  and 
energy  crisp  the  hair  like  wire.  Prolific  and  young- 
blooded  races  like  the  Negro,  are  woolly  as  sheep ;  old 
and  decaying  tribes,  such  as  the  American  Indiana,  are 
lank  and  drooping  in  their  locks.     Life  throws  the  hair  as 
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a  substantial  shadow  aroimd  me.  principal  organs,  to  which 
it  offers  a  native  contrast,  forming  the  colored  complement 
of  their  grace.  Whatever  shadow  is  required,  comes  by 
this  rule ;  red  hair  is  the  contrast  in  keeping  with  one 
complexion,  and  hlock  hair  with  another.  The  back- 
ground is  not  only  itself  expressive,  hut  in  harmony  widi 
theportr^t;  the  sun-faced  day  is  set  and  framed  in  its 
own  caBhet  of  night. 

Did  space  allow,  it  wonld  here  be  proper  to  mnke  a 
brief  excursion  into  wild-wood  nature,  to  note  the  fertility 
of  the  skin  as  it  undulates  over  the  plains  of  animal  exist- 
ence. What  is  wonderful,  that  demure  thing,  the  eutide, 
when  applied  to  lower  lives,  breaks  intfl  a  sportiveness 
that  (unuEea  belief.  Scale  in  the  fish,  coil  in  the  serpent, 
feather  in  the  bird,  many-colored  coat  woolly  or  hairy  in 
the  quadruped,  impenetrable  mail  in  the  pachyderm,  it 
nhews  on  a  mighty  arena  what  are  its  delicate  and  ailent 
UBCB  in  the  human  body.  But  we  must  not  be  led  into  the 
pleasant  ark  of  zoology.  Suffice  it  however  that  these 
properties  are  represented  in  man  also,  whose  fine  tact, 
and  ita  sober  iustnunent,  terminate  in  arts  that  beat  the 
feathered  wing  in  flight,  and  outdo  the  fur  in  warmth, 
and  the  mail  in  protection  ;  and  bis  model  bkin  stands  in- 
wards unspent  the  while ;  and  all  is  there  in  its  prolific 
source,  which  is  doled  out  in  strict  though  bountiful  mea- 
sure to  the  poor  unalterable  animals. 

We  recur,  however,  to  the  function  of  the  sldn  aa  ex- 
pressing the  mind,  and  as  being,  with  the  Sovereign 
Artist  the  canvas  of  the  beauty  of  the  world.  This  beauty, 
they  teU  us  truly,  is  only  skin-deep,  but  none  of  them 
has  told  us  what  is  the  depth  of  the  skin.  At  all  eventa 
it  must  guage  to  profound  realms,  for  it  brings  the  whole 
man  to  the  surface.  Moreover,  it  is  not  in  fact  made  np 
of  two  layers,  but  cuticle  and  cutis  are  artificial  produo- 
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tions,  ctniTeniencefl  of  books,  the  work  of  men's  hanUit. 
Tlie  human  countenance  eapecially  is  the  painted  stage 
and  natural  robing  room  of  the  soul.  It  is  no  mogle, 
double  or  triple  dress,  hut  wflrdrobeB  of  costumes  innu- 
merable. Our  seveu  ages  have  their  Ut'eries  there,  of 
every  dye  and  cut  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier :  ruddy 
cheeks,  merry  dimples  and  plump  stufBng  for  youth ; 
line  and  furrow  for  many-thoughted  age ;  carnation  for 
the  bridal  morning,  and  heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new- 
found mother.  Masks  are  there  indeed  for  every  time ; 
and  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  are  positive  nature  in  the 
skin.  Every  shade  of  passion  has  its  mantle  in  that 
boudoir.  All  the  legions  of  desires  and  hopes  have  uni- 
forms and  badges  there  at  hand.  It  is  the  loom  where 
the  inner  man  weaves  on  the  instant  the  garment  of  his 
mood,  to  dissolve  again  into  current  life  when  the  hour  or 
the  moment  ia  past.  There  it  is  that  love  puts  on  its 
celestial  rosy  red,  which  is  its  proper  hue ;  there  lovely 
shame  blushes,  and  mean  shame  looks  earthy ;  there 
hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white ;  there  jealousy  picks 
from  its  own  drawer  its  boddice  of  constant  green ;  there 
anger  clothes  itself  in  black,  and  despair  in  the  greyness 
of  the  dead  ;  there  hypocrisy  plunders  the  rest,  and  takes 
all  their  dresses  by  turns ;  sorrow  and  penitence  too  have 
sackcloth  there ;  and  genius  and  inspiration  in  immortal 
hours,  encinctured  there  with  the  unsought  ancient  halo, 
stand  forth  as  present  spirits  in  the  supremacy  of  light. 
In  a  word,  the  compass  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  seen 
and  felt,  ia  all  to  be  referred  to  the  inexhaustible  repre- 
sentations of  the  skin. 

Thus  the  skin  is  the  kingdom  of  show,  for  whatever  ia 
seen  of  mankind  is  nothing  else ;  a  proof  of  the  expres- 
siveness of  a.  covering  which  can  be  the  universal  face. 
For  the  skin  is  the  fine  but  ample  decorum  in  which  the 
p3 
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inward  lerminatea ;  the  only  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  Bc«n 
either  in  art,  in  nature,  or  in  science.  It  hides  the  raw- 
neag  of  our  curious  fleshwork,  and  reveals  it  anew  as  comely 
and  personal ;  it  gathers  up  thonsands  of  nervoua  fibres  in 
the  speaking  countenance,  and  mingles  the  infinite  colors 
of  life  into  a  single  complexion ;  it  groups  discordant  mus- 
cleH  into  lovely  or  manly  limbs,  and  braces  the  unseemly 
viscera  into  a  statuesque  humanity,  toning  and  levelling 
the  whole  out  of  its  own  reservoirs  of  temperament.  And 
so  it  is  the  ofEiclal  preseDtation,  and  the  bright  honor  of 
the  body.  It  is  sncred  too  in  its  wholeness,  and  blood  lies 
under  it  film-deep,  to  start  forth  red  before  man  and  nature 
with  a  divine  protest  against  its  violation. 

Clothing  or  fallen  decency  comes  forth  from  this  origi- 
nal source;  the  art  and  mystery  of  it  is  first  given  in  the 
skin.*     The  materials  of  our  garments  tally  with  its  ema- 

•  It  wOl  be  seen  on  oar  principles,  (hat  clolhea  are  natural  to  llK 
humui  body,  because  art  is  included  in  our  nature  (p.  140}.  and  man, 
tlie  imsge  of  tho  Creator,  cannot  but  sarround  himself  with  thOK 
aecondarj  creations  which  wo  are  accustompd  to  term  artificial.  Veat- 
meals  however  are  as  natonil  as  birds'  nests,  or  birds'  fbathen;  bat 
as  thej  spring  from  tbe  osture  of  reason  and  ims^nation,  from  the 
L-onstructive  faculties  of  mind  instead  of  those  of  budf  or  inatiniit, 
they  are  more  free  and  various  than  animal  clothes.  But  wbeteiar 
the  human  form  is,  in  nbateier  world,  the  principle  of  ntilitji  that 
I'ommands  the  arts,  will  reproduce  tbe  vestures  to  the  occasion.  The 
productions  of  art  are  in  fact  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  human 
frame,  ta  distinct  from  tho  comparative  anatomy  of  the  animal  fnme, 
the  procession  of  wbicb  latter  Is  exhibited  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 
And  the  tendency  sad  promise  of  the  true  humanit;  ta,  a  world  which 
spontaneously  follows  wbat  Bacon  calls  "human  uses."  "House* 
not  made  with  hands"  are  epolien  of  in  the  Biblej  also  garments  that 
wax  not  old.  In  tbe  same  book  we  learn  that  the  people  of  hea- 
ven are  not  naked,  but  clotbed  ia  shining  raiment ;  and  the  Anciaat 
of  Days  has  "  a  waistcoat  of  white  wool :"  tbe  armies  there  ■Igg  ire 
''clothed  in  line  linen,  white  and  cleso,"     For  if  man  is  immorUl, 
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nations.  The  linen  is  the  cool  a-ud  watery  envelope  of  the. 
body ;  the  cotton  is  the  middle,  or  earthy ;  woollen  &nd 
cloth  are  the  prolongations  of  the  hair,  the  iinctuoue  and 
the  oily  ;  ailka  and  satins,  with  tlieir  metalline  glow  and 
ocular  glancing,  stand  for  the  ether  and  unresting  tire  that 
goea  out  and  in,  and  changes  for  ever  in  the  eyes  and  coun- 
tenance with  elusive  lustre.  Jewels  and  omamenta  also 
are  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  eyes  and  face,  and  make 
dress  into  rank  and  dignity.  The  costume  of  nations,  sexes, 
times  and  events  descends  from  their  countenances  and 
skins.  White  and  scarlet  and  Tyrian  purple  are  but  their 
chromatic  refractions.  The  Persian  scarf,  the  Thibetan 
wool,  England  and  France  with  their  stuffs  and  laceH, 
China  with  its  cloth  of  gold,  only  continue  in  measured 
movements  the  iniinit*  fabric  of  the  weaving  corimn.  The 
great  first  shuttle  is  human  nature  still. 

This  skin,  like  all  things  besides,  ascends  by  its  powers 
to  other  spheres.  Surfaces,  bonds  and  communications 
belong  to  nature  and  spirit  alike.  Manners  are  a  social 
skin,  whereby  our  savageness  is  hidden  and  compressed, 
our  wonts  are  tamed  into  shapely  occasions,  and  the  rules 
that  glide  from  man  to  man  fold  and  wrap  individuals  into 
communities,  and  keep  the  warta  of  our  eccentricity  levelled 
down  under  the  common  tone  of  the  time.    Laws  and  bonds 


all  U  inimorta!, — sense,  facility,  art,  decency  ;  anil  in  the  more  plastic 
worlJ  of  the  spirit,  the  constructive  powers  realize  instantaneoiiBly  and 
organically  what  is  hers  the  reanlt  of  Ihe  same  powers  working  through 
imperfect  machineries.  So  much  for  the  naturalnesa  of  clothes,  whoEe 
forces  and  forma  are  those  of  the  human  mind,  and  accompan;  the 
mind  whithersoever  it  goes.  Wb  write  this  note,  because  the  Bible 
narratiyes  arc  sometimea  discredited  for  attributing  inTcatitnre  to  the 
liitnre  man,  whereas  this  atlribndDn  is  in  harmony  with  common 
sense,  anil  the  contrary  is  a  part  of  the  indecent  doctrine,  that  man, 
when  ho  dim,  goes  nowhere,  and  hna  nothing  on. 
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are  tnore  penetrating  manners,  aa  it  were  (he  membrBnaoa 
polilesse  th&t  is  binding  upon  the  inward  life.  And  the 
artB  that  beautify  our  estate,  live  and  reside  upon  the  new 
extenglons  of  human  nature  formed  bj  these  amiable  aUns. 
The  universe  also  has  the  cutaneous  principle  throogh- 
ont,  aa  the  ground  of  its  heautv,  and  the  substantial  the- 
atre of  its  changes.  Landscape  and  ocean-scene  are  the 
planetary  skin,  and  field,  garden  and  grove  are  the  ex- 
presaive  face  that  the  world  upturns  in  gratitude  to  its  enl- 
tivatora.*  Atmosphere,  tides  and  magnetic  lines,  varied 
Boila  and  successive  climates,  depth  and  deeper  depth  of 
strata,  enamelled  vaatness  of  plant  and  flower,  mutations 
of  all  as  constant  as  heaven  is  constant, — these  are  the 


*  It  would  Dot  be  difficult  to  ran  the  pBiallel  lietween  the  hnmtui 
and  planetary'  ekinB.  The  bod;  with  ite  liard  muscular  surfaca  U 
tlw  naked  planet,  to  be  clotlied  with  &  akin  that  will  rcceJTe  the  nu 
by  invitiiig  bat  independent  forms.  The  gait,  itself  chiefly  of  orgBoie 
origin,  a  the  fsCty  layer  which  first  covers  in  the  bare  rocks  and  but- 
fecea,  and  makes  them  mildly  round.  The  network  of  binding  graat. 
the  interlaciog  kingdom  of  plants  and  trees,  represeotB  the  cutis  with 
its  librons  coverings.  Tbe  animal  kingdom,  and  man  especially,  !i 
the  papillary  layer,  qnick,  Eeutient  and  locomotive,  hving  on  the  best 
and  most  fertile  pans  of  the  great  surface.  The  vegetable  kingdom, 
aa  it  proceeds  &om  haman  cultivation  and  through  the  mind  of  man, 
ia  the  rete  macoanm,  a  world  of  new  growth  rising  to  the  surface,  and 
covering  in  the  rest.  The  universal  raechaniam  of  tho  arts,  polishing 
everything  externally,  educating  man,  domesttcating  animals,  pruning 
and  raising  the  culture  of  ptania,  and  conciliating  mineral  or  mecha- 
nical truth  with  vital  rotundity  and  flexibility,  is  the  varnish  of  Qie 
cuticle,  through  which  man  and  the  world  are  put  in  their  conrt  dress 
of  beauty,  suitable  to  hold  the  train  of  light  which  falls  from  the  pro- 
gressive sun.  Thus  the  skin  is  a  circular  vesture,  coming  up  like  a 
scarf  from  the  earth  to  wrap  the  shoulders  of  man,  and  falling  down 
again  iroDi  him  in  statelier  folds  towards  the  same  earth.  Its  ascend- 
ing sweep  is  from  the  fat  to  the  central  or  capital  cutis ;  its  descend- 
ing, irom  the  cutia  to  the  cuticle. 
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natural  family  of  those  ininuUie  of  the  hutann  frame  with 
which  we  have  busied  ourselves  here.  And  go  where  we 
will,  we  caiuiot  transcend  one  pen-stroke  of  the  everlasting 
order.  The  skin  is  a  truth,  and  omnipresent.  Especially 
must  it  reign  in  the  intellectual  sphere.  There  it  is  a  noble 
species  of  touch,  allied  to  oil  that  is  great  and  solid, — no 
other  than  our  commou  sense, — polished,  inviolate,  sensi- 
tive of  trivialities,  rejecting  at  once  what  is  antiquated 
and  useless,  open  as  day  to  edification,  reconsidering  many 
things ;  the  basis  of  capacity ;  the  beauty  of  the  emotioos ; 
the  complexion  of  the  virtues ;  the  oonversibility  of  the 
understanding ;  the  simple  drapery  of  wise  actions.  This 
it  is  which  fosters  the  man,  and  is  the  defence  of  an  im- 
mortal vesture. 

Let  us,  then,  attend  a  little  more  severely  to  the  corres- 
pondences of  the  skin  considered  as  a  function  and  principle, 
and  elicit  its  formulas  in  their  main  departments.  In  ful- 
filling this  task,  we  shall  come  to  the  largest  generalizations, 
as  the  skin  is  the  generalization  of  the  body  ;  and  to  self- 
evident  positions,  because  the  skin  is  ocular  evidence  of 
onraelves.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  present  chapter  is 
descriptive,  for  the  skio  being  scenery,  we  wander  perforce 
around  its  regions,  pencil  in  baod. 

The  outer  skin  of  all  is  space,  whose  face  robes  the  suns, 
its  breast  envelops  the  air,  and  its  beUy  overlays  the  ter- 
rene globes  ;  a  skin  adapted  to  its  contents ;  space  expres- 
sive to  the  glancing  fire,  free  space  to  the  atmospheres, 
and  fixed  space  to  the  earth.  At  the  top  the  name  of  space 
is  light,  the  countenance  or  beaming  of  things ;  in  the 
middle  it  is  expanse,  the  chest  of  the  same  ;  and  below  it 
is  extense,  the  flatness  of  matter,  or  the  skin  of  the  ground. 
Space  limits,  for  nothing  can  exceed  its  space,  or  add  a 
cubit  to  its  stature.  But  it  is  porous,  and  keeps  in  none 
bat  insides  of  its  own  grossness.     The  light-space  transpires 


through  tbe  air-Bpace,  which  becomes  laminona  thereby  ; 
and  gpiritaal  things  invade  space  with  no  reeiEtance,  for  it 
is  not  their  bound,  fepace  has  no  exiatenee  without  things, 
aa  neither  the  akin  without  the  body.  But  it  holds  the 
creatures  that  want  room,  and  carries  them  all;  it  is  the 
quarry  of  the  BCulptures  of  aliape,  the  canvas  of  the  pictnreB 
of  color;  white  and  glowing  in  its  sunny  eyes,  blue  in  its 
immensity,  green  on  ita  seas,  and  verdant  on  its  earthB. 
And  as  by  room  and  ahow  it  ^ves  free  expression,  it  makes 
the  outward  world  candid,  that  is  to  say,  representatlTe  of 
the  inner.  So  is  space  the  mundane  skin — all-espreesive, 
all-elastic,  and  all -continent. 

In  tbe  realm  of  growth  the  same  skin-principle  has  a 
new  name,  and  there  we  call  it  nature,  the  expression  and 
limit  of  growth,  or  the  vegetable  term.  This  is  the  end  of 
that  kingdom,  which  clips  it  in  and  gives  it  bounds.  The 
n&tuTe  of  trees  is,  to  rise  so  high,  and  no  higher ;  to  be 
fast  in  their  places  ;  to  he  immiscible  with  other  trees  ;  to 
be  attached  to  climates  and  fostered  by  seasons ;  to  be 
limited  by  each  other,  and  to  be  annual  or  perennial,  and 
die  when  their  vegetable  apace  and  time  are  paaaod.  Their 
nature  also  is  growth  itself;  the  bud  transpires  through 
the  bark  and  unfolds  into  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers  trans- 
pire and  unfold  in  their  torn,  like  verdurous  skies  steam- 
ing out  of  tlie  brown  earth,  and  brilliant  vapors  collecting 
into  petals  like  little  euns  in  (he  cope.  For  their  nature  is 
to  live  in  apace  and  represent  it,  ranging  minutely  from 
ita  head  to  its  feet.  Furthermore,  by  the  nature  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  tendencies  that  it  cannot  hold,  escape 
it,  and  the  animal  kingdom  is  evolved  on  its  outside,  cre- 
ated among  ita  unbounded  parts ;  and  this  nature  is  the  end 
of  development.  For  all  ia  developed  from  growth  as  all 
lives  frtim  life.  The  animals  are  as  apparitions  to  the  trees 
and  herba ;  they  come  and  go  out  of  the  dead  spaces  hy  no 
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vegetable  law;  and  by  nature  the  science  of  stiff  Btumps 
avers  that  animals  are  illusiona,  but  that  birdlesB  and 
beaatlesB  wildcmesBes  are  Yegetabte  orthodoxy  and  truth. 

We  are  now  upon  another  e  kin-principle,  a  third  apace 
and  a  second  nature,  namely,  that  of  the  animals,  and  the 
name  of  this  principle  is  Self,  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
love  of  pleasure  or  animal  heart  {p.  284) ;  for  the  beasts 
love  only  those  pleasures  that  please  themselves.  They 
asaimOate  what  suits  themselves ;  they  go  whither  they 
will;  they  breathe  for  themselves  ;  their  instincts  are  for 
themselves ;  in  a  word,  wherever  they  run  they  are  con- 
tracted to  themselves,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
self  bounds  them,  or  is  their  Hldn,  Self,  however,  is  the 
surface  and  slumber  of  every  animal  passion  ;  for  passions, 
or  the  life  that  "  suffers  itself"  to  be  provoked,  be^n  from 
the  skin.  Hence  self-dcfcDce,  in  which  nature  seconds 
passion,  and  gives  shaggy  hair  to  one,  horns  and  hoofs  to 
another,  beak  and  claws  to  a  third.  And  as  self  is  a 
&culty  highly  jealous,  it  incites  every  part  for  its  own, 
that  is  to  say,  for  self  defence.  Again,  when  self  is  touched 
by  pleasure,  it  opens  and  lets  in  the  pleasure  ;  when  hurt, 
it  shrinks  away :  in  short,  it  is  the  texture  of  superficial 
motives,  and  answers  every  appellant  with  lightning- haste. 
And  being  the  instigator  of  show,  it  tricks  itself  with  the 
allurements  of  animal  art,  and  sees  its  own  graces  in  every 
polished  surface;  and  while  it  always  displays  itseUi  it 
conceals  by  hiding  one  self  under  another,  and  putting  the 
most  feasible  forward.  Self  then  is  the  dear  "  whole  skin  " 
of  animality,  which  keeps  it  what  it  is,  bounds  and  binds 
it  to  its  pleasures  and  pains,  making  it  impassive  to  all 
others,  and  cuts  it  off  from  the  universe,  but  connects  it 
with  similar  selves.  And  as  only  a  certain  amount  of  self 
or  animal  space  is  allowed  to  any  creature,  an  equilibrium 
or  competition  arises,  which  is  the  congregate  self  of  ani- 


^ 
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niftl  tribea  or  the  Belfishnesa  of  animal 
throTigh  self  transpires  more  than  self,  and  from  aniraality 
oozcB  forth  that  which  it  cannot  keep  in,  a.  sphere  of  wia- 
dom,  self-denialH  and  animal  virtuea,  as  it  were  the  firet 
gases  ID  which  moral  life  is  respiring; — qualities  whoae 
origin  wo  do  not  attribute  to  the  animals  themselvea,  bnt 
to  the  Creator  passing  through  their  shades,  and  leaving 
his  prints  among  their  dreams.  It  remains  to  be  said,  that 
self  rigorously  clears  out  whatever  is  incongruous,  and 
makes  each  animal  more  and  more  itself  the  longer  it  lives. 
Anything  unselfish  ia  ghost  and  fantasy  to  self,  necessarily 
deiued  by  every  art,  science  and  heart-beat  of  the  brales. 
Conadoumess  is  the  skin  of  human  mind  ;*  for  at  any 


•  Philosophers,  busj  with  the  inveBtigation  of 
not  suspect  that  they  are  writing  moaographs  on  th< 
ciplEs.  The  Ego  and  the  Me,  the  self,  the  pergDnality,  and  suclilike 
thin  thiogs  of  thought,  caonot  help  being  somewhat  «pare,  and  in 
tliemBekes  dry,  for  they  are  skinny  subjects.  And  when  consciousnen 
seta  up  for  itself,  and  asBumes  thiit  it  is  the  humsn  mind,  instead  of 
the  bag  in  which  the  minil  lies,  then  the  diseases  of  the  mental  gldn 
begin,  and  the  uncooecioua  philosophera  describe  their  own  mHladies 
as  the  history  of  the  uniierse.  Those  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
"pure  Ego"  as  having  an  independent  Life  in  itself,  are  investigating  the 
hairy  scalp  of  the  mind,  more  or  less  full  of  pedicuh,  which  ore  "  the 
life"  that  it  has  "  in  itself."  Those  who  limit  themselvea  to  peraan- 
alitj  or  individuality,  are  all  "face"  in  their  pursuits.  Mul  study 
impudence  in  its  universals.  The  drier  studies  of  conacioosnen  tie 
busied  with  the  mental  scarf-skin,  and  when  the  organic  histoty  of 
philosophy  ia  written,  the  times  of  barren  logic  and  metliod  will  form 
a  chapter,  headed,  "  The  Age  of  Dandriff."  For  logic  is  an  armonr 
of  little  shiny  sctiles,  infinitesimal  flints  of  thought;  in  a  word,  catictei 
and  when  it  is  separated  from  practical  ends,  scurf;  though  when 
legitimate  it  is  the  proper  varnish  of  the  mind.  Again,  wl 
ness  ia  sooght  for  its  dwq  salie,  it  fonns  the  menlfll  itcii,  which 
general  and  eicessive  self-consciousness.  And  when  it  is  taken 
till  world,  as  bj  the  Berkleyans,  it  eoEutitutes  elepianiia^  mi 
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given  moment  our  consciousness  is  oorself,  the  boundary 
of  our  apprehension.  Cogito  ergo  sum  ia  this  reflex  power, 
and  means  tliat  vc  see  our  outline  in  our  etatee  of  conscious- 
nesH,  These  states  are  elastic  robes  to  our  faculties,  cloth- 
ing the  placid  eye  of  thought  equally  with  the  long  arms 
of  will ;  and  where  they  are  not,  the  faculties  considered 
as  human  possessions  are  not.  But  conscionsness  ia  an 
ocular  tunic,  or  a  man  of  eye;  it  sees  self,  nature  and 
apace  without  it,  or  permeates  all  the  inferior  estenaes.-|- 

nmiie,  in  which  the  intellect  dwells  in  the  crnnnies  o(  the  warts  of  it* 
own  imBginatiaa.  We  might  easily  range  the  diieaaea  of  conscions. 
DEBS  parsllel  to  those  of  the  skin,  and  classify  the  philosophies  of 
consciouBnfsa  under  vesicles,  papules,  pustulea,  eianthems,  and 
the  tike  ;  but  time  foils,  and  the  work  would  be  both  nnseem];  and 
iiritating.  It  is  enough,  howesEr,  la  indicate  that  the  idols  of 
modern  philosophy,  the  Ego  and  the  Me,  the  penonuUtjr,  the 
self,  the  individuohty,  are  as  necessary  as  our  skins,  but  that  tbey 
are  our  surfiices  and  lowest  parts,  and  require  brushing  and  combing, 
washing  and  tending ;  but  will  by  no  means  bear  deifying ;  for  what- 

come  upon  us,  these  skins  catch.  When  we  look  at  the  philosophies 
through  the  organon  of  the  human  body,  we  see  that  the  skin  of  every 
subject,  the  sensual  part,  has  alone  been  studied  ;  and  thnt  speakitig 
bodily,  neither  brain,  heart,  bowels,  lungs  or  mosclea  hare  entered 
into  philosophy,  which  accordingly  has  beet)  the  dead  plane  and  flat- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  the  coarsest  texture  of  all,  aa  it  were  the 
dishcloth  of  the  fates. 

^  We  may  ncdc£  curaorily  that  the  various  skln-prindplea  ore  in 
their  own  way  co-ei(ensire.  But  tbe  law  of  eitensjon  is  different  for 
each.  Consciousness  reaches  the  stars,  not  by  being  put  on  the 
stretcher  of  space,  but  by  enjoying  tbe  faculty  of  representation. 
Consaence  extends  similarly,  because  duty  is  co-eqnol  with  conscioua- 
nesfl.  The  perfoction  and  relatiTainfiniteaess  of  things  ties  in  their 
having  the  greatest  amount  of  presence  in  the  smallest  space.  Thus  it 
is  the  pre-eminence  of  the  eye  over  the  skin  that  it  touches  things 
without  contact,  and  that  there  ia  no  known  proportion  between  its 
ricB  and  that  of  its  objects.    And  thus  it  it  the  perfectioD  of  motiTe 
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It  also  looks  inwards,  and  feels  aa  if  it  saw  the  vitals  of 
the  mind.  It  has  moreover  different  layers  ^Thereof  the 
one  IB  conscious  of  the  other;  and  it  is  luminouB  in  vari 
degrees,  from  g-limmers  of  perception  to  complete  thought, 
io  which  it  forms  a  tight  envelope  of  self-knowledge  that 
ensures  our  collectedness  or  presence  of  mind.  The  inner 
organs  within  this  akin,  each  of  which  has  ita  own  covering 
likewise,  are  memory,  imagination,  thought,  will,  wisdom, 
and  the  parts  of  the  mental  body,  which  find  their  stay  in 
consciousness,  and  from  consciousness  nm  back  into  their 
deeps.  For  sur&ce  makes  things  doubly  large,  and  adds 
the  height  and  show  of  the  outside  to  the  gnage  and  secret 
of  the  inside.  Consciousness  too  is  porous,  and  much  es- 
capes it :  within  it  there  are  bumanitiea  that  it  does  not 
hold,  and  without  it,  minds  and  persons  that  it  does  not 
see;  but  as  its  grain  gets  closer,  and  the  rays  of  its  woof^ 
finer  and  more  feeling,  it  girdlss  more  of  mind,  and  brings 
new  invisibles  to  light ;  thus  ever  and  anon  it  puts  its 
knowing  film  over  new  worlds,  folds  in  sciences,  and  gains 
fresh  wisdom  for  its  organs.  For  whatever  it  embraces  is 
straightway  in  its  body.  Consciousness  also  defends  the 
mind,  for  what  is  self-evident  or  known  is  our  invnlnerable 
part,  in  which  we  travel  through  the  unknown ;  it  holds 
against  harm  our  tender  and  UDgrown  wisdom  and  thought.  - 
This  is  the  me  of  which  the  philosophers  inorganically 
speak,  and  which  has  the  not  me  inside  it  for  its  yit 
and  outside  it  for  its  society ;  for  our  substantive  faouldei 
are  not  nie,  and  are  wise  in  proportion  as  the  akin  of  mt 


force  to  move  bodies  without  eieitinf  any  push  like  Ihair  own  rat, 
tact.  In  thinking,  therefore,  of  the  higlier  spaces  nnd  tiirnis, 
muHt  regard  each  sDccesaive  pertectiuD  as  equivalent  to  ali  the  TSM 
and  e:t«uaion  that  preceded  it,  and  took  within  the  human  ildn,  i 
not  in  the  coundk,  for  the  imiige  of  infinit;  and  power. 
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18  thin  and  pellucid.  ConBciousness  also  ia  an  organic  sieve, 
and  clears  the  mind ;  heing  the  theatre  of  mental  elimina- 
tion ;  for  the  mind  tends  to  conaciouaness  or  show,*  and  no 
sooner  are  we  conacioua  of  anything,  than  adoption,  or 
r^ection  is  involved.  Conaciousneas,  for  this  purpoae  as 
well  aa  others,  is  largely  porous,  or  full  of  blanks  and  ob- 

*  From  the  grooad  of  these  genendliadonB  we  may  give  a  clearer 
ratioiialB  of  lome  fancfona  of  the  Bkin.  For  in  tracking  an;  aub- 
ject  into  the  mind,  we  came  to  iclf-erideDce,  the  mind  bting  the 
arithmetical  qaantity  oF  which  other  things  are  algebraic  sjmbola. 
Or  to  use  anotlier  fignre,  the  miod  is  a  banker  that  cashes  tha  notes  of 
physics  into  its  light  and  life,  the  gold  currency  of  the  acdeacee.  Bat 
then  we  miiat  know  the  equivalence  between  the  notes  and  the  gold, 
or  wa  cannot  check  our  receipts. 

Now  the  skin,  as  the  love  of  show  and  self-knowledge,  is  an  attnc- 
lion  towards  the  BorfacB.  This  is  exerted  upon  the  body,  and  calca- 
Istes  upon  a  love  of  manifeBtation  inherent  io  the  organs.  The  lore  of 
show  is  the  heart  of  the  living  skins  :  seemliness  is  their  body !  when 
the  former  t>ropels  any  particles  into  the  latter,  they  are  at  once  judged 
in  this  court,  aod  excreted,  purified,  or  reabsorbed.  This  magnetiBm, 
of  the  love  of  show,  or  of  coming  to  light,  aiplains  the  determination 
of  fluids  to  the  skin  ;  and  sa  the  organic  light  jadges  them,  we  have 
here  a  telf-evident  account  of  the  phenomena  of  perspiration  and  ex- 
cretion. If  you  ask  further.  Why  ?  we  answer.  Why  do  you  hke 
seemly  and  beautiful  things  ?  Because  they  are  pleasant.  If  then  it 
be  said,  Why  do  you  like  them  because  they  are  pleasant  ?  This,  we 
reply,  is  not  a  question,-  but  a  question  and  answer,  and  wants  no 
farther  answer.  But  if  it  be  said.  Why  are  they  pleasant  ?  that  is  a 
different  matter,  but  involves  only  your  account  of  your  own  pleasure. 
The  ground  of  the  soul's  doings  is,  because  it  likes  to  do  ;  and  the 
gronnd  of  the  body's  doings  is,  because  it  juan'-Iikes,  or  acts  as  a 
material  soul :  this  is  its  intelligible  magnetism. 

Let  us  then  bear  in  mind,  that  the  self-knowledge  of  conscioasness, 
and  the  self-eiamination  of  conscience,  are  the  lights  of  the  ehminatorj 
and  purificatory  offices  of  the  skin.  When  the  figures  are  thus  ob- 
tained, we  revert  to  the  dead  algebra,  and  find  plain  numbers  under- 
lying it  throughout. 


B  for  whst  h  not  agreeable.  Sleep  ia  its  great  hole 
or  mouth  through  which  stuff  ia  put  away,  and  «.  thousand 
sluiubers  to  one  thing  and  wakings  to  another,  vacandea, 
foi^tfulnesses,  and  aasuiued  ignorances,  are  the  pores  by 
which  it  rids  itself  of  thoughts  and  memories,  and  reiiisea 
them  a  longer  footing  in  the  mind.  By  consciousness  also 
we  stand  in  the  universe  of  mind,  and  feel  it  in  all  forms 
and  structures,  as  though  mind  were  matter,  and  nature 
the  caprice  and  building  of  a  grand  idealism. 

In  the  state  the  skiri-principle  is  the  seme  of  right,  which 
implies  the  former  principles,  space,  nature,  self  and  mind, 
and  ia  the  citizen's  motive  of  self  defence,  for  we  are  jealous 
of  our  rights  aa  of  our  skins.  These  rights  are  our  soctid 
selves,  our  honors  and  shining  'parts,  which  make  the 
faces  of  ireemen  lustrous,  and  are  plain  manlioess  in  the 
state.  Courtesy  and  manners  are  the  dyes  of  this  social 
akin,  Moreover,  according  to  hia  rights  the  citizen  is 
measured,  for  they  are  his  steture  ;  where  they  are  small 
ha  is  amall,  and  where  they  are  absent  no  citizen  is  seen. 
At  any  given  period,  there  is  only  s  certain  quantity  of 
social  space  or  room,  whence  each  right  is  compressed  by 
its  fellows,  yet  the  world  of  rights  is  we  know  not  how 
elastic,  and  the  state  can  expand,  or  make  new  rights,  as 
fresh  worlds  introduce  new  spaces,  and  as  self  engenders 
other  selves.  This  sense. of  right  is  the  limit,  defence, 
and  reformer  of  the  citizen  ;  it  sifts  the  state  continually 
to  eliminate  old  laws  and  habitudes,  and  opens  it  to  allow 
for  new ;  and  moreover  it  is  surrounded  unwittingly  by  the 
rights  of  new  eras,  which  it  is  one  day  to  embrace ;  for  lis 
nature  is  the  gradual  assumption  of  all  virile  togas  from 
the  wardrobes  of  liberty  in  the  state. 

The  brain  of  the  sense  of  right  or  social  man  is  the  skin- 
principle  of  the  moral  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  consciences 
the  surface  upon  which  the  mora!  sense  is  fclt.     For  con- 
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science  h  tUe  jealousy  of  the  virtues,  &s  self  in  the  jenlous 
principle  of  animal  defence.  The  individual  ia  an  intense 
society  in  this  spaceless  apace ;  a  tender  feeling  outraged 
there,  is  a  wrong  to  the  poor  and  the  needy ;  a  hatred  is  a 
murder;  on  the  other  hand  the  virtues  exerted  jn  this 
secret  chamber  toward  the  least  of  the  little  ones,  are  done 
in  the  state  of  the  state,  and  to  Him  who  lives  within  the 
conscience.  The  moral  faculties  are  defended  hj  this  sense, 
whose  monition  rouses  them  to  self-preservation ;  its  ago- 
nies, and  its  happiness,  are  the  exterior  motives  of  the 
virtues.  Conscience  limits  us  to  its  compass ;  our  right 
and  wrong  arc  according  to  it,  for  our  morality  is  no  larger 
than  oiu"  conscience.  It  individualizes  and  spaces  the  vir- 
tues, for  it  gives  to  each  its  own  grounds  of  action,  and 
makes  moral  diETcrence  among  men.  It  expresses  them, 
for  the  bcaaty  of  no  goodness  can  shine  nakedly,  but 
through  the  face  of  the  conscience,  It  purifies,  for  it  is 
the  essential  organ  of  self-examination,*  and  the  aopreme 
W6a  of  our  approbations  and  rejections.  But  it  is  also 
;ic,  or  is  wisdom  living  in  circumstances.  Finally  it 
a  point  of  conscience,  that  there  are  degrees  of  its  sense 
Trhich  it  does  not  include,  and  hence  it  is  open  to  new  ex- 
periences. And  as  is  the  case  with  all  skins,  where  they 
are  not,  the  organs  underneath  them  are  not ;  but  where 
they  are,  the  man  comes  solid  within  them.  So  true  it  is, 
that  in  giving  a  new  conscience,  a  new  man  also  is  given 
in  the  old.-f- 

*  The  body  is  pii(  into  a  sieve,  which  ia  the  akin,  and  shaken  about 
bj  the  mind  and  muscles,  to  clear  it  of  duet  and  debris  ;  and  the  siere 
itself  knows  the  dual  from  the  gold,  and  keepa  aod  rejects  accordingly. 
The  skin  is  therefore  the  bodily  principle  of  self-ejcauiiuabon,  the  sieve 
of  our  daily  life  and  death. 

f  Any  one  may  be  without  some  of  his  bodies  if  he  is  without  their 
■Uns;  lor  he  does  not  possess  ontil  he  comprehsads  them,  or  hu 
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In  the  ioul,  the  skin  principle  ia  identib/,  whose  germ  is 
the  /  that  rnns  along  all  our  time,  goveniB  each  human 
verb,  and  stands  as  a  focus  over  our  actions ;  hut  its  adult 
body  is  our  sense  of  immortality,  which  binda  ua  in  all 
things  to  be  and  to  do  for  ever.  World  and  man  feel  per- 
manence when  they  touch  this  surface,  which  we  may 
term,  the  hmnan  organ  of  eternity  ;  for  it  Is  a  sense  with- 
out almanacks  or  clocks,  which  apprehends  likeness  with 
God,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
It  is  sanity  in  its  castle,  as  on  the  other  hand  a  lost  sense 
of  identity  is  the  top  of  confusions.  It  holds  na  together 
in  a  oneness  that  is  the  model  of  coherence  ;  and  in  its  go- 
ing forth,  it  is  the  apostle  of  the  unity  of  our  knowledge. 
The  soul  is  protected  in  nature,  because  its  very  surface  is 
a  sense  of  living  for  ever ;  the  fiux  of  years  falls  down  like 
water  from  the  oil  of  auch  a  virtue.  It  is  limited  or  sepa- 
rated from  nature  hy  this  same  unviolated  sense.  ItB 
beauty  also  is  represented  on  this  sense,  for  the  beauty  of 
the  soul  is  virtue  seen  under  its  own  immortal  skies.  This 
sense  also  purifies  the  soul,  and  causes  it  to  throw  out 
perishable  motives  from  its  constitution.  And  furthermore 
makes  it  elastic,  empowering  it  to  change  without  losing 
the  identity  that  engirds  it.  For  the  soul  becomes  more 
and  more  immortal.  In  the  body  it  is  immortal  for  a  time ; 
out  of  the  body,  for  other  states ;  and  so  on  with  increment. 
But  the  deeper  immortalities  escape  it  until  they  are  at 
hand,  and  hence  faith  comes  in. 

But  our  senses  of  duty  and  immortality  are  inconclusive 
unless  the  fact  be  added  to  the  sense,  or  unless  that  which 
ia  given  in  love  and  feeling  be  true  to  the  letter ;  that  is 
to  say,  unless  there  be  a  letter  of  revelation  to  enfrvachue 

tbsir  ieoae  or  gkia.     What  iaDot  uumifeited  or  revealed,  unot,  lO  (tr 
as  man's  faculties  are  ooncamed. 
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conscience  in  a  real  universe  of  God.  Divine  Truth  in  the 
letter  is  this  reality,  apart  from  which  our  faculties  would 
be  baseless  visions ;  for  humanity  can  as  little  exist  with- 
out the  spiritual  world,  as  animals  can  exist  without  space. 
But  the  office  of  the  letter  is,  to  contain  and  manifest  the 
spirit.  And  in  order  that  we  may  dwell  within  it,  it  is 
like  us  in  its  form ;  plain  also  in  its  Gospel  face,  dark  with 
brightness  round  its  Apocalyptic  head,  vocal  to  all  souls  in 
its  Psalms,  clothed  with  mystery  in  its  Prophecies ;  and  its 
feet  being  immoveable,  we  do  not  see  the  groimd  on  which 
it  stands. 


CHAPTER  Yl. 


Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  the  human  body  in  par- 
cels and  fractions,  and  have  come  gradually  down  into  the 
world  from  the  brain  to  the  skin,  or  from  the  centre  to  tie 
circumference.  We  havB  seen  that  the  animation  of  the 
body  depends  upon  the  brain,  and  comprises  both  a  living 
motion,  and  a  living  eradiation  of  spirit  to  every  part  of 
tte  system.  We  have  seen  that  the  force  of  the  body  de- 
pends upon  the  lungs ;  that  the  play  of  life  ia  brought 
about  by  the  breathing ;  that  alternation  by  this  way  enten 
the  frame,  gives  it  motion  and  rest,  and  makes  it  the  in- 
strument of  an  ever-varying  progress.  We  have  seen  that 
the  renovation  of  the  body  with  substances  made  in 
own  image,  cornea  from  the  heart,  which  gives  the  organs 
a  population  of  new  individnals  as  the  old  elements  die 
out.  We  have  seen  that  the  field  of  preparation  whereby 
aspiring  Bubatances  are  fitted  for  citizenship,  that  is  to  say, 
whereby  food  is  assimilated,  and  converted  into  blood,  is 
represented  in  the  stomach.  Finally,  that  this  motion  And 
busy  life,  constant  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  insatiable 
appropriation,  has  a  government  of  its  own,  yea,  that  it  is 
a,eommon  government ;  and  this  is  represented  in  the  skin, 
which  limits  everything  to  its  uses,  and  connects  it  to  Its 
fellows. 
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In  st&ting  thus  much  we  have  the  position,  that  the  hu- 
Ttian  body  u  a  lioing,  moving,  stibgtantial,  enduring,  invio- 
lable subject.  The  hmin  girea  it  life  or  epds,  which  are 
the  lords  and  masters  of  or^nization.  The  lunga  give  it 
motion,  without  which  life  would  he  fiitile.  The  heart 
gives  it  substance,  without  which  motion  and  work  would 
be  impossible.  The  stomach  gives  it  supplies,  without 
which,  moving  substance,  subject  to  wear  and  tear,  conld 
not  last.  And  the  skin  gives  new  ends,  or  individuality, 
without  which  the  whole  would  evaporate.  Furthermore, 
the  mind  and  muscles  take  this  visceral  man  into  their 
ranks,  give  him  wholeness  of  progress,  make  every  grain 
of  his  organization  human,  and  stamp  it  with  the  spiritual 

We  may  now  go  a  step  ftirther,  to  a  closer  truism, 
namely,  that  the  human  bodn  is  alive.  This  is  what  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  prove  by  elaborate  argumenta- 
tions I  For  science  does  not  know  this  fact  with  which  its 
neighbours  all  round  are  acquainted,  being  scarcely  aware 
that  there  is  any  difference  between  a  curpse  and  a  gentle- 
man, or  even  that  "  all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh,  but  there 
Is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts."  For  to 
say  that  the  human  body  is  alive,  excludes  animal  life  or 
beast-body  from  the  subject,  and  in  this  light  our  tmism 
is  not  recognized  in  physiology. 

We  must,  however,  proceed  from  one  truism  to  another, 
and  further  aflirra,  that  the  living  body  is  a  man,  with  no- 
thing in  him  but  humanity .  We  may  illustrate  this  in  many 
ways,  for  all  things  preach  it.  For  example,  in  crystal- 
lization, a  salt  that  is  broken  according  to  its  cleavage,  is 
still  a  perfect  salt  of  that  species  ;  the  smallest  crystal  is 
as  properly  the  salt  as  the  largest.  What  is  the  corre- 
sponding cleavage  of  the  human  body  ?  We  do  not  here 
enter  on  the  question  of  substantial  separations,    but  of 
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thoBC  of  thought,  in  which  the  cleavage  is  the  repreeenta- 
tion  of  the  whole  in  the  parta,  of  the  laws  of  the  body  id 
its  membera,  of  huraanity  in  the  organs  and  their  elements. 
Take  for  instance  a  papilla  of  the  skin, — in  this  we  see  a 
delicate  nerve, — there  is  Its  brain ;  a  miniature  system  of 
blood-vessels, — there  is  its  heart ;  contact  with  the  air 
and  movements  comiminicated  from  the  breast, — there  is 
its  lung;  imbibition  of  stuff  from,  and  discharge  of  rootter 
into,  the  atmosphere, — there  is  its  stomach :  finally, 
part  of  the  covering  of  the  body,  and  is  itself  covered 
with  a  particiilflT  cesture, — there  is  its  skin.  In  this  way 
the  parts  are  integers  of  the  whole,  and  have  both  complete 
minds  and  bodies,  and  hence  the  whole  is  the  microscope 
that  reveals  them.  "Wholes,  however,  are  relatii 
greater  integers  of  which  they  are  the  parts  :  the  individusj 
is  a  little  whole  compared  to  the  mind  or  progressive  indi' 
vidu&l,  whose  whole  is  a  lifetimG ;  and  this  too  is  small 
compared  with  Society,  which  covers  continents,  and  live« 
for  epochs.  There  are  then  in  the  mind's  optics  vitreons' 
substances  of  different  degrees,  which  magnify  more  and 
more.  For  example,  the  businesses  of  the  great  world, 
the  organs  of  the  social  man,  are  one  power  of  lena  with 
which  we  peer  into  those  of  the  individual  man.  Anthro- 
pology, or  the  knowledge  of  races,  with  their  large  typea, 
charactera  and  functions,  are  a  still  higher  power,  and  the 
body  under  1i,is  glaas  shews  like  a  world  of  man,  and  4 
point  in  universal  history.  Under  the  moral  glass  agua< 
the  body  is  governed  by  miracle  and  prophecy,  and  wBi 
look  through  the  flesh  as  a  gallery  of  new  forms,  the  plu-' 
tic  statues  of  the  virtues.  According  to  our  eyes, 
the  human  frame,  either  as  a  congeries  of  dots  and  mole- 
cules, as  children  see  the  stars,  or  as  an  infinitesimal 
kind,  constituting  the  smallest  complete  humanity,  which 
ia  a  single  human  l)ody. 
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We  are  now  on  another  landing  on  the  etair  of  tnuemB, 
and  we  afRrm  that  humanity  is  the  greatest  human  body, 
and  the  likest  of  all  tidnga  to  the  least  or  individual  body. 
It  has  its  bnuns  in  those  who  are  the  preBtding  influcncea 
of  the  social  universe ;  its  lungs  are  in  those  who  are  the 
practical  intellect  of  the  ages,  and  the  voice  of  truth  to  the 
world ;  its  heart  ia  the  thousandfold  love  that  carries  the 
races  to  their  goals,  the  poets  whose  bold  blood  lieka  up 
toward  heaven,  and  talks  in  tongue-like  alphabets  to  out 
own ;  its  belly  is  the  whole  schooling  of  mankind,  all  the 
men  and  means  that  have  ever  grown  up,  that  hunger  and 
thirst  to  receive  infants  and  savages,  and  convert  them 
into  angels.  Its  skin  is  in  those  who  are  the  bonds  of  their 
Btat«,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  lines  and  currents 
of  the  social  freedom,  but  looked  at  from  without  as  decor- 
ous beauty,  or  inviolable  law.  In  this  organization,  each 
molecule  is  an  individual  man,  the  account  of  whose  func- 
tions depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  whole. 

So  far  it  will  be  perceired,  that  life  is  the  main  element 
of  our  wants  in  physiology ;  which  accords  with  comnion 
sense,  for  who  does  not  desire  to  be  alive,  and  more  alive, 
in  whatever  he  does  and  thinks?  Yet  nothing  has  so  much 
agitated  our  science,  as  that  which  ought  to  be  its  greatest 
blessing — Life  ;  nothing  has  seemed  so  much  beyond  it  as 
that  Life  which  is  the  first  perception  of  infantine  reason, 
and  the  joy  of  even  the  beasts  and  birds ;  nothing  has 
thrown  it  into  such  peevish  atheietn,  as  that  great  plain 
gift  which  we  accept  every  moment  from  the  Author  of 
our  being  and  the  Founder  of  oor  faith.  They  cruelly  say 
that  life  is  mysterioua,  but  learned  ignorance  alone  is  mys- 
terious :  how  can  life  be  mysterious,  when  light  is  troth, 
and  light  and  life  are  one  ? 

Let  us  look  at  our  predicament  physiologically,  that  we 
may  see  where  we  stand,  and  what  we  hare  to  do.    The 
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lii-ing  body  U  the  field  which  we  are  to  explore.  What 
couree  are  we  obliged  to  take  ?  "We  are  compelled  to  dis- 
sect the  dead  ;  but  does  this  give  the  information  which  we 
seek  ?  Evidently  not,  for  dead  organs  are  the  antipodea 
of  our  qncBt.  What  is  to  be  done,  to  raise  the  dead  man, 
and  unbind  his  grave  clothes  ?  What  divine  voice  ehall 
cry  to  physiology,  "  Lnzarus,  come  forth  ?"  Life  must  be 
bronght  from  the  living,  from  the  quick  body  and  mind ; 
also  from  the  great  forum  of  men,  which  we  tall  life  par 
excellence.  Tell  us  whither  else  can  we  cany  it  into  the 
scienceB  than  from  the  mighty  reservoirs  of  histflry  and 
humanity  ?  Beyond  a  doubt  it  can  only  come  from  where 
it  is,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  land  <rf  the  living. 

Here  the  question  of  life  loses  its  mystery,  and  sbinea 
with  miderstandiag  by  its  ovm  inherent  effulgence.  There 
are  not  two  lives,  hut  one  ;  not  a  human  life  here,  and  a 
physiological  life  totally  different  there.  That  which  is 
life  in  humanity,  that  which  is  life  in  society,  that  which 
is  life  in  persons,  and  in  the  moral  soul,  is  also  life,  and 
the  only  life,  in  the  organs  of  the  frame.  Ends,  motives, 
passions,  affections,  likings,  loves,  virtues,  are  human 
vitality,  and  there  is  none  other.  For  what  is  our  life, 
and  the  measure  of  it  ?  What  is  our  experience  thereof? 
What  is  it  that  sets  us  in  motion,  and  opens  us  for  sensa- 
tion? Why  do  we  do  anything,  or  think  anything,  or 
keep  ourselvea  awake  to  feel  anything  ?  Most  surely  be- 
cause our  being  lies  in  cherished  ends,  in  which  success  is 
delight,  and  dehght  the  flaming  of  our  lives.  Remove 
these  ends,  and  we  stare  without  seeing,  and  sit  in  comers 
with  hideous  apathy  and  indecorum,  miserably  dishevelled 
and  I'egetalized  ;  for  life  has  nothing  to  do,  and  is  taking 
its  departure :  as  in  the  Metamorphosis  wo  are  growit^ 
into  trees,  and  the  needy  soil  shall  swallow  us. 

Apply  this  to  the  body  and  its  parts,  and  we  find  I 
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the  ends  which  it  auhservee  in  the  order  of  thinge,  are  its 
animating  principles.  They  arc  not  Abstractions,  but 
spirits  embodied  in  works.  They  are  not  fluids,  or  solids, 
bat  human  uses  incarnate.  Above  or  beyond  these  there 
is  no  life  in  us  ;  but  whatever  is  useful  or  endfiil,  God  is 
with  it,  and  that  is  its  only  life.  If  you  look  for  the  life 
of  friend  or  brother,  it  is  the  stature  of  himself  working 
in  his  daily  calling :  no  one  part  of  him,  hut  all  parts  and 
the  whole,  kindling  as  he  moves  round  his  orbit  of  ends, 
into  more  than  the  whole.  Life  is  man  and  w)iat«ver  is 
manly  ;  humanity  itself  in  the  fire  and  work  of  develop- 
ment ;  it  is  incapable  of  dissection,  for  it  never  can  be 
seen  but  in  play  ;  whence  the  end  of  anatomy  is,  to  shew 
that  man  cannot  be  anatomized.  The  desideratum  is,  to 
see  each  portion  of  the  body  luited  with  the  whole  in  its 
uses,  when  the  life  of  the  whole  will  come  to  the  parts, 
and  summon  them  to  live.  After  which  that  thing  bo  often 
mentioned,  and  bo  little  conceived,  namely,  human  anatomy 
&B  distinct  from  cadaverous,  will  begin  ;  for  the  life  of  our 
lungs  and  liver  is  as  inalienably  human,  as  the  life  of 
Shakespear,  or  of  the  English  nation.  And  then,  more- 
over, the  science  of  the  body  will  lose  its  grosaness,  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  powers  will  have  their  analogoes  in 
every  chamber  of  the  organs,  and  cleanness  and  chastity 
will  be  busy  maids  among  the  useful  furnitures  of  the 
flesh. 

K  life  consists  in  ends,  there  is  a  sonl  to  entertain  them ; 
and  wants  and  desires  imply  mankind  beforehand.  For 
we  asaome  the  soul,  as  also  the  existence  of  an  imperisha- 
ble humanity.  It  is  a  venerable  creed,  like  a  dawn  on 
the  peaks  of  thought,  reddening  their  snows  from  the  light 
of  another  sun, — the  substance  of  ininieniorial  religions,  the 
comfort  of  brave  eimplicity,  but  the  doubt  of  to-day,  and 
the  abyss  of  terrified  science.     Let  it  come,  however,  ecien- 
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tifically,  in  the  ghaatliness  of  hypothesis,  and  let  us  wor 
with  it,  and  see  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  treating  the  queetio 
of  life  under  that  formula,  let  ua  proceed  to  the  connesio 
between  the  whole  and  the  part,  or  between  the  body  an 
the  eoul. 

This  is  another  branch  of  the  same  problem,  which  be 
wilders  speculation,  because  we  go  away  from  the  meanin] 
of  hnman  life,  thinking  to  attain  to  some  indescribable  lif 
separate  from  our  nature,  Aa  we  aaid  when  speaking  c 
life,  HO  we  repeat  in  this  new  field,  that  there  are  not  tw 
kinds  of  connexion,  one  physioiogioal,  the  other,  humar 
but  the  connexions  that  we  form  in  our  dally  walks  ar 
the  types  of  those  of  the  scienoea. 

The  question  may  be  divided  for  convenience  sake  int 
two  heads ;  namely  I.  Why  is  the  cennexion  between  th' 
Boul  and  the  body  effected  ?  And  2.  How  does  it  tak 
place? 

First,  for  the  Why  ?  We  answer  to  thia,  that  the  son 
is  connected  with  the  body  for  the  same  reason  aa  we  ar 
connected  with  the  persons,  objects,  and  circumstance 
that  surround  us,  and  which  answer  to  our  wants  and  in 
teresta.  In  a,  similar  manner  the  body  answers  to  th 
wants  of  the  soul  (p.  276—279),  being  the  soul'a  wift 
the  soul's  friend,  the  soul's  house,  the  soul'a  office,  th 
soul's  universe.  It  is  engaged  to  the  service  of  the  soul 
ahapen  into  uaeftdness  by  the  soul's  ministrBtions.  As  th 
hand  shapes  the  pen,  and  then  writes  with  it,  so  the  son 
forma  the  body,  and  than  mates  use  of  the  propertie 
resulting  from  the  form.  The  connexion  between  the  sou 
and  the  body  is  not  more  mysterious,  than  the  conneuo: 
between  the  pen-maker  and  the  pen,  excepting  that  ou 
knowledge  of  the  pen  is  so  much  more  complete  than  ou 
knowledge  of  the  body.  A  science  of  the  body,  had  w 
such,  that  displayed  its  nsea,  or  its  specific  fitness  to  aerv 
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the  Boul,  would  as  evidently  give  the  motives  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  soul  to  the  body,  as  the  capabilities  of  the 
pen  account  for  its  connexion  with  the  fingers  of  the  ready 
writer.  In  both  eases  it  is  the  bond  of  service,  of  liking, 
of  utility ;  for  to  intelligent  life  what  other  connecting 
principle  is  possible?  If  this  is  too  simple  for  philosophers, 
still  it  is  the  ground  of  every  connexion  they  themselves 
form  with  man  or  thing. 

For  the  purpose  of  breaking  abstruseneHs  from  the  ar- 
gument, let  us  look  upon  the  natural  body  as  the  well 
fbmished  house,  the  admirable  circumstance  and  worldly 
fortune  of  the  soul.  Then,  eteadOy  regarding  the  sold  as 
the  man,  something  like  the  ibllowing  analogical  disconrse 
may  result  from  this  point  of  view,  in  which  we  take  our 
stand  inwards,  to  gain  distance  for  the  object. 

The  Boul  being  the  man  or  real  body,  the  natural  body 
represents  the  appliances  and  arts  of  life,  whether  econonjjc 
or  fflBthetic.  The  eye  is  its  window,  telescope,  micros- 
cope, and  answers  to  the  series  of  means  that  transparent 
substance  lends  to  vision,  and  which  are  as  curious  and 
exquisite  for  their  appearance  as  they  ore  excellent  for 
use  ;  for  the  eye  receives  the  finest  impressions  fiwm  thingsv 
and  gives  the  finest  expressions  from  the  soul.  So  likewise 
the  ear  is  the  hearing-trumpet  of  the  real  body,  which 
would  otherwise  be  deaf  to  the  mugic  of  nature ;  it  embraces 
all  the  means  of  reverberation,  whether  in  the  free  air,  or 
of  cheerful  voices  from  household  ceiling  and  walls,  or  of 
stately  sounds  from  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault : 
in  short,  both  the  whole  instrumentality  and  the  whole 
architecture  of  sound.  But  the  nose  is  to  the  real  body 
the  prophecy  of  devices  that  have  not  yet  entered  into  arts  ; 
fidl  as  it  is  of  membranous  parterres  and  vacant  aviaries 
for  odors  ;  for  hitherto,  aromaa  are  but  casual  visitants  ; 
fliey  come  and  go  in  brief  seasons  with  the  fitiiil  winds, 
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mid  where  t»  the  vesBel  tbat  can  bold  them ;  hence  l.henoee 
of  flesh  is  iletituent  in  circuiueUnce,  and  we  can  only  iden- 
tify it  Kouicwhat  horbarouBK'  as  the  scent  hottlo  of  the  retl 
nose.  To  pass  ovor  the  other  eenses,  we  find  that  the  le^ 
oie  the  outward  art  of  locomotion,  from  passive  to  txtire ; 
from  the  naila  of  the  toes  to  the  wheel  of  the  knee  and  the 
globe  of  the  hip ;  iu  short  from  the  waUcing-stick  to  the 
railroad ;  the  real  body  QBes  them  in  nature,  whether  m 
the  staff  of  ita  lowliness,  or  the  means  of  its  swiftness,  or 
the  equipage  of  its  pride ;  they  are  the  columns  of  more- 
ment ;  the  rich  soul's  carriage,  and  the  poor  soul's  cratches. 
But  the  arms  and  hands  are  all  the  finer  machineries  or 
iaventJODs  that  are  wielded  directly  by  the  arms  and  handi 
of  the  soul ;  they  are  the  pen  and  the  sword  ;  the  insfjii- 
ment  of  many  strings ;  strength  and  manipulation  in  their 
bearings;  in  short,  the  mechanics  of  intelligence,  whereby 
nice  eoEveniences  of  truth  are  gathered  ia  the  dwelling  of 
the  soul.  Then  the  abdomen  ia  ita  kitchen,  preparing 
from  all  things  in  its  indefinite  stores  one  unirered  dish 
— even  the  blood  of  life,  to  be  served  in  repaata  for  the 
spiritual  man ;  the  viand  of  viands,  varying  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  suited  with  more  than  mathematic  truth  to  the 
appetite  and  constitution  of  the  eater.  Then  again  the 
cheat  diatributea  with  a  power  of  wisdom  dictated  from  the 
halls  above,  this  blood,  the  dally  bread  and  wine  of  the 
body  of  the  soul,  and  the  wisdom  that  ordained,  enters  the 
feast,  and  it  becomes  a  living  entertainment.  And  the 
brain  ia  the  steward  and  keeper  of  the  animated  house,  re- 
ceiving order  and  law  from  the  soul  or  brain-man,  and 
transplanting  ihem  into  its  mundane  economy.  Yea,  and 
the  brain  ia  ita  natural  universe,  its  wide  spread  landscapes, 
its  illimitable  ocean,  ita  royal  library,  studio,  theatre, 
church,  and  whatever  else  is  a  place  of  universal  light  and 
contemplation.     And  lastly,  the  skin  is  the  drees  of  the 
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BOol  in  GTory  kind,  convenient,  beautiful,  ofBcial ;  and  it 
is  also  the  very  mansion  itself;  for  our  houses  are  but  the 
largest  suits,  admitting'  our  domestic  movements. 

By  this  artifice  of  holding  out  our  bodies  before  us,  we 
illustrate  in  a  plain  way,  the  connexion  or  correBpondenee 
between  the  soul  and  the  body  ;  and  though  there  he  other 
motives  of  connexion,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  for  the 
present,  that  by  the  foregoing  aigpa,  it  is  because  the  body 
is  so  replete  with  exquisite  convenience,  that  it  is  the  do- 
mestic establishment  of  the  soul.  Given  a  tenement  of  the 
kind,  so  royal  with  apparatus,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  soul,  to  whose  wants  it  answers,  should  not  live  in  it, 
and  use,  that  is  to  say,  animate  it.  If  the  soul  were  not 
a  tenant  on  such  invitation,  it  would  be  stupider  than  the 
birds  and  beasts,  which  are  drawn  by  far  lesser  affinities 
to  their  own  convenient  lairs. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture,  and  suppose  for  the 
argument's  sake,  that  a  eavage  is  introduced  for  the  first 
time  into  one  of  our  convenient  mansions,  and  knows  the 
use  of  neither  table  or  chair,  knife  or  fork,  bed  or  carriage, 
washing  or  lodging ;  hut  his  naked  body  and  unarmed 
hand  have  been  accustomed  to  rude  fellowship  or  direct 
fight  with  nature.  Can  he  account  for  the  connexion  of 
the  civilized  man  with  his  house?  By  no  means.  Un- 
housed body  that  he  is,  we  sec  in  him  a  type  of  those  who 
cannot  conceive  the  bond  betw  en  p  n  and  nature,  be- 
cause they  know  notliing  of  th  an  f  p  n  or  of  the 
uses  of  nature  to  spirit.  At  fi  t,  hen  h  a  age  cannot 
divine  why  his  civilized  hrothe  hm  h  n  If  to  a  house, 
because  he  is  uninformed  of  th  good  f  a  h  u  e,  and  not 
prepared  for  information.  Aa,  h  w  ,  h  wants  grow, 
and  he  leama  the  uses  of  the  furniture,  and  the  proper 
mode  of  employing  it,  the  motives  and  points  of  connexion 
oome  forth  one  by  one  ;  and  when  all  the  uses  are  under- 
S3 
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Htood,  then  for  the  fiiet  time  be  understandB  botli  the  rea- 
Bon  and  mode  of  the  permanent  act  of  inhabitation. 

So  it  is  with  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  pbysiological 
savage  (we  beg  hie  pardon]  knona  nothing  of  the  body  as 
B  correspondent  or  Jumished  abode,  but  only  as  a  strange 
looking  exception  to  wild  nature,  an  affront  to  the  wild^- 
ness,  and  bow  then  should  be  see  its  connexioii  with  an 
owner  or  a  soul  ?  For  the  uses  of  things  are  the  reasone 
why  they  are  used.  And  hence  the  perception  of  tbo  con- 
nexion of  nature  with  apirit,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  perception  of  the  spiritual  uses  of  nature.  To  see  the 
one  la  to  see  the  other,  as  to  miss  the  one  is  to  mlas  the 
other  also. 

A  word  now  renpecting  the  second  point,  or  the  mode 
in  which  the  connoKion  is  effected. 

When  we  speak  of  the  connexion  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  we  are  apt  at  first  to  think,  that  it  is  a  single 
link  or  act ;  bat  this  is  an  insufficient  conception.  There 
are  as  many  different  modes  of  connexion  as  there  are  wanU 
in  the  soul,  and  organs,  parts  and  particles  in  the  body. 
There  are  as  many  different  mcidea  as  there  are  possible 
species  of  contact  in  the  great  and  the  little  creation.  The 
soul  is  connected  in  one  way  with  the  brain,  in  another 
with  the  lungs,  in  another  with  the  heart,  in  another  wltli 
the  belly,  again  in  another  with  the  skin.  To  make  this 
clear,  recur  to  the  house  and  its  furniture.  The  inhabitant 
owns  everything  contained  in  it.  Upon  one  piece  of  for- 
niture  he  reclines,  upon  another  he  aits,  at  another  he 
writes,  upon  others  he  treads ;  some  eontwn  his  viands, 
some  delight  him  with  harmonious  sounds,  and  some  look 
down  from  bia  walls,  and  gratify  him  by  arts  and  propor- 
tions ;  and  with  all  these,  and  many  more,  he  is  connected- 
Now  In  each  ease  it  Is  the  shape,  mate,  form,  or  properties 
whereby  the  thing  serves  its  purpose,  that  is  tbe  means  of 
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D  with  it.  If  he  Bits  at  hia  desk,  it  is  because 
it  is  Eucli  or  such  a.  stmcture,  and  serves  tiim  for  reading 
and  writing ;  he  never  makes  a  miatako  of  sitting  for  these 
purposes  at  his  coal-skuttle.  Apply  this  to  the  body,  and 
we  find  that  its  dweller  nsea  every  implement  there  also 
according  to  its  form.  The  reverent  soul  kneels  in  the 
knees,  because  they  are  natural  kneelers.  The  enquiring 
soul  peers  through  the  eyes,  for  they  are  bom  windows. 
The  make  of  the  organ  is  the  handle  whereby  the  inner 
man  grasps  and  uses  it.  Our  business  therefore  is,  to  shew 
the  motives  for  which  the  soul  afl'ects  the  body,  by  demon- 
strating the  deeds  that  the  body  performs  for  the  soul ;  and 
it  is  our  further  province  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  the 
soul  lays  hold  of  the  body  in  different  parts,  by  explaining 
the  precise  mechanism  whereby  the  naeftd  deeds  are  done. 
The  whole  is  a  matter  of  facts,  too  full  for  speculation. 

This  connexion  of  soul  with  body  is  no  chaining  of  the 
living  fu  the  dead,  like  the  horrid  punishments  of  old 
times,  but  it  is  the  live  man  freely  working  with  the  finest 
tools  of  nature,  the  chief  musician  in  continual  play  upon 
the  choicest  instrument  of  music.  Moreover  as  the  soul 
goes  beyond  the  circumference,  and  returns  into  itself,  so 
it  includes  the  body,  and  takes  it  back  with  it  alive ;  the 
immortal  confers  his  own  life  upon  hie  mortal  bride :  there 
is  a  reciprocal  connexion  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  and 
that  wondrous  house  is  the  model  fiicry-land :  the  bells 
ring  of  their  own  accord  at  the  time  of  the  master's  voli- 
tion ;  the  chairs  dance  intc  their  places  for  the  guests  ;  the 
harp  and  the  player  understand  each  other,  and  sweet 
touches  of  no  violence  are  simultaneous  with  delicious 
sounds  rising  upwards  to  the  listening  soul.  There  is  not 
only  connexion  but  consent.  Aa  to  fireedom,  the  relation 
is  permanent,  hut  liberal.  There  is  ample  space  between 
Boul  and  body,  aa  between  friend  and  friend,  and  yet  the 
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ever-varying  bond  is  all  the  closer,  being  fotmded  apon  tLe 
interests  of  e«cb,  which  have  room  for  play  in  the  wide 
interval  between  them. 

This  Eune  problem  of  connexion  occurs  wherever  a 
higher  ^yetem  le  nmted  to  a  lower.  The  connexion  of 
nerve  with  muscle,  or  with  Tesscl,  is  as  inscrutable  to  the 
phyaiologiflt,  as  that  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  to  the 
philosopher.  A  sight  immersed  in  the  muscle  would  as 
little  find  the  nerve,  as  our  incarnate  eves  can  see  ihe 
spirit  land.  Here,  as  in  the  larger  case,  it  is  the  depen- 
dence of  nses  and  forms  that  makea  the  coonexion  :  the 
body  is  a  whole,  because  its  parts  are  chains  of  correspon- 
dencies. There  is  no  glue  between  the  organs,  but  they 
are  always  loving  each  otber,  and  always  using  each  other. 
No  wonder  they  cohere.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 
and  likeness  and  liking  are  the  gold  wedding  ring  of  the 


The  conmioat  relations  of  the  body  proceed  upon  the  law, 
that  the  body  is  the  form  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  universe.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  plant  grows  by  the 
unfolding  of  the  seed,  according  to  the  climate  and  soil,  so 
the  body  grows  from  its  own  ensouled  seed,  according  to 
its  soil  and  clime,  which  are  the  mundane  system.  The 
soul  commences  with  the  commencement  of  nature,  and 
flies  down,  weaving  and  constructing,  through  all  her 
kingdoms.  The  brain  is  the  home  th^t  it  makes  on  its  own 
plan,  of  the  solar  fires,  and  the  brain  is  the  soul  of  the 
body  anew,  and  the  sun  of  the  microcoBm ;  the  principles 
of  the  world  are  the  beams  of  its  chambers,  and  it  lives 
like  the  eagle  unharmed  in  the  glory  of  its  native  pavilion. 
The  nerves  are  the  next  construction  of  the  dramatic  soul, 
where  it  brings  the  imponderable  forces  and  fluids  into  a 
beaten  highroad  of  human  life,  making  ether  and  magnetism 
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into  patbwajB  for  the  processions  of  thought  and  will ;  for 
the  nerves  are  the  horses  of  the  sun,  which  carry  oat  the 
decrees  of  the  revolving  brain  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
■nd  from  the  morning  to  the  evening,  of  the  microcosm. 
Next  the  soul  la  victor  of  the  air,  and  poised  amid  the 
whirling  winds,  she  knits  tlieir  filmy  stuffs  into  obedience ; 
and  lo  I  a  fabric  hnge  rises  like  an  exhalation, — it  is  the 
longs,  the  temple  of  (EoIub,  the  shrine  of  the  powers  of 
the  air.  TJiere  is  the  first  house  of  liberty,  the  free  place 
of  elections,  the  Campus  Martins  of  the  understanding. 
AcGoidingly  the  breathing  lungs  are  the  barometer  that 
indicate  the  peace,  or  the  power,  or  the  storm,  of  the  soul : 
all  the  passions  swing  and  swim,  and  find  their  golden 
liberty,  in  that  aerial  sea  :  there  thoy  rock,  and  waft,  and 
sail,  in  gilded  barge,  or  pompous  balloon,  or  happy  skiff, 
or  dark  boats  of  Erebus.  But  the  progress  continues. 
The  work  of  ensoulment  is  carried  on  through  the  animal, 
the  vegetable  and  the  mineral.  The  heart  and  viscera  are 
the  stations  of  the  soul  in  these  uttermost  regions.  The 
abdominal  organs  are  the  garden  with  its  trees  and  inhab- 
itants, where  bread  and  salt,  fruit  and  flesh,  are  presented 
to  the  soul ;  and  the  heart  is  the  animal  man  himself,  the 
sovereign  of  the  tribes,  appropriating  their  tributes,  and 
making  the  body  an  assemblage  of  the  uuiversals  of  the 
earth.  Then,  as  nature  moves  by  immense  attractions 
from  space  to  space,  or  is  always  making  new  spaces,  and 
worlds  to  populate  them,  so  the  soul  will  do  the  like ;  and 
out  of  the  moving  mechanism  of  things  she  builds  the  limbs 
of  bumon  kind,  wliieb  are  as  a  new  liberty ;  and  the  legs 
are  the  beginning  of  all  progress,  and  the  arms,  of  all  se- 
condary creations  or  arts.  But  from  the  extreme  of  natnre 
— from  the  boundaries  of  death,  there  is  something  to  come 
that  nature  can  never  bestow,  and  that  something  is  sen- 
sation— the  vital  hoop  which  girdles  the  body,  and  sepa- 
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nto  it  far  k  Mwaa  hvm  the  Bmrene.  Bence  at  the  outer 
gate  «f  natiire  life  again  bn«k«  {Ivth  in  joyful  resorrccdoii ; 
■aabaoibed,  iiiiiiilJagairiifili  tW  M^Vitr  jg  not  exhsnstod, 
bat  t«  gmts  far  Ui  wocfc.  Par  tlw  soid  nuuting  domt- 
«ardi  &WB  Ifae  bnia  lo  the  okioi,  nerer  ending  in  the  cad 
begins  annr,  mmA  iMttaebea  denth  to  life  bv  the  standing 
mnder  of  tba  ftrefald  Maaes.  80  where  the  fonmative  sool 
^Ji,  lbs  WMiadaM  aool  or  the  Ban  he^ns, — viz.,  with  tbe 
acona,  aa  llw  baaia,  clodung  and  incentive  of  the  will  and 
And  as  the  soul  descended,  the  seneea 
i  ^rand  staiitase  of  kingdams.  Touch, 
e  the  living  mineral,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal :  and  beaiing  is  a  new-born  palace  of  the  air,  wbow 
shakes  are  mu^,  and  its  winds  are  speech.  And  the  eye, 
round  like  the  world,  and  rolling  on  ita  axis,  commniM 
afresh  with  the  whole  possessioiu  of  light,  and  aces  all  from 
tlM  nm  to  the  landscape  in  the  gloss  of  that  glory  which 
is  an  image  of  the  truth. 

We  now  come  directly  to  the  human  fbnn,  the  stature 
of  our  sonle,  and  the  vessel  of  our  lives ;  and  here  we  quit 
the  anatomical,  and  enter  opon  the  integral  sciences  ;  nay, 
we  also  quit  the  body,  so  far  as  it  is  material,  and  addi- 
tional  to  the  form. 

The  human  form  is  the  image  of  God ;  for  "  God  made 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He 
him,''  and  man  is  a  living  human  form.  And  the  Creator 
Himself,  as  the  archetype  of  the  creatnre,  is  a  divine  man, 
or  a  divinely  hnman  form.  Accordingly  God's  revealed 
fiices  are  such  as  man  apprehends  by  his  own  mind  and 
likeness ;  as  it  is  said,  the  Maker  of  all  is  "  King  of  kinga, 
and  Lord  of  lords ;"  and  again  in  the  new  covenant,  God 
is  "  our  Father  in  the  heavens."  And  this  way  of  q)eak- 
jag,  accommodated  to  our  nature,  involves  no  compronuse. 
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but  the  divine  truth  tbat  man,   the  image  of  God,  can 
know  God  by  his  constitution. 

The  Word,  in  which  God  comes  to  man,  or  makes  human 
revelation  of  himself,  reveals  man  to  his  real  body,  or 
shews  the  manhood  of  the  soul.  For  angels  and  spirits, 
who  are  souls,  are  brought  to  ua  by  the  Bible  in  the  human 
form.  Heaven  also,  the  holy  city,  which  Ueth  four- square, 
has  the  same  stamp,  being  "  according  to  the  measure  of  a 
man,  that  is,  of  the  angel,"  By  this  apocalypse  we  are 
among  brethren  in  every  world,  and  we  know  that  their 
humanity  is  distinct  according  to  the  eminence  of  their 

Here  occurs  another  field  of  aubBidiary  revelations ;  for 
the  world  {not  the  sceptical  but  the  real  world)  is  complets 
in  cases  wherein  parted  souls  reappear  to  us,  and  shew  us 
that  the  human  form  is  not  meet  for  death  :  and  even  when 
intangible  to  the  grosser  nian,  still  the  form  stands  before 
his  eyes,  because  its  very  colors  are  immortal. 

To  turn  from  what  is  revealed  to  what  is  perceived,  the 
eye  opened  by  revelation  ia  the  eye  also  of  reason,  which 
now  sees  the  same  omniprevalence  of  the  human  form 
divine.  Our  thoughts  of  Grod  are  thoughts  of  an  infinite 
homanity  :  the  love  and  wisdom  counted  for  all  manliness, 
are  attributed  to  our  Creator  by  the  very  brightness  of  our 
minds.  Whenever  reason  shines  and  becomes  half  angelic 
it  talks  humanities  of  the  living  God.  The  mind  is  con- 
structed for  revelation,  and  ita  junctions  of  loving  and 
thinking,  once  opened,  flow  according  to  the  truth  of 
divine  things,  as  the  body  when  launched  into  the  world 
in  breathing,  falls  in  with  the  laws  of  the  world  in  rearing 
its  own  constitution.  It  is  not  easy  to  diBcrimtiiato  between 
the  gift  and  the  giver,  but  in  the  better  faculty,  perception 
is  revealed,  and  revelation  ia  perceived,  and  our  powera 
are  jvoperly  our  own,  when  we  own  that  they  are  of  God ; 
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purpose  is  at  once  id  the  arms  and  hande,  and  emboldens 
their  play:  whoso  crosses  it,  finds  that  its  misHionary  ia 
never  such  tongh  matter  as  when  his  spirit  is  behiiid  him 
and  nithin  him.  A  lively  thought  calls  up  image  after 
Image,  and  is  embodied  at  once ;  if  the  images  will  not 
come,  there  is  an  end  of  the  thought.  A  will  sot  only 
rushes  into  the  muscular  system,  which  is  a  battalion  of 
anna  and  limbs,  hut  it  rifles  resistance  for  hardness,  and 
plucks  out  the  teeth  from  st«el  and  stone,  to  make  fresh 
bellies  of  strength.  A  high  contemplation  in  the  son), 
begins  to  see  heaven  only  with  the  upturned  eyes,  and  to 
pray  in  the  body  as  soon  as  the  contemplation  ts  Ml,  A 
eoiil  is  no  sooner  projected  than  it  begins  to  build  a  body 
for  itself.  Thus  strength  clasps  and  presses  body,  to  be- 
get works  as  children.  Impotence  on  the  other  hand  en- 
genders with  abstraction,  and  prating  philosophies  come. 

In  retnming  from  this  digression,  we  next  meet  that 
activity  of  mind  which  begins  to  work  upon  the  two  wwlds 
of  spirit  and  matter  with  native  conceptions  of  its  own. 
This  is  the  poesy  of  knowledge,  the  sense  of  nature  and 
tMngfl  which  is  bom  of  hiunan  religions.  And  it  affirms 
the  personality  of  its  objects,  not  only  of  men  and  women, 
bat  of  flowers  and  horses,  stars  and  streams  ;  and  dwells 
upon  them  fondly,  as  if  they  were  in  its  own  sense  alive. 
The  childhood  of  races  as  well  as  individuals  is  so  vital 
and  full-blooded  that  it  looks  on  the  world  and  all  it  con- 
tains as  a  land  of  the  living.  With  no  permission  of  after- 
thought, it  deems  and  imagines  structurally,  and  its  or- 
ganization is  the  mould  in  which  every  conception  mns. 
It  believes  that  it  is  enfranchized,  not  limited  by  brains  ; 
and  it  knows  that  departure  from  these  leads  to  nothing 
but  folly  and  confiiaion ;  apace  and  matter,  irrespective  of 
man,  are  silly  monsters  which  it  does  not  heed ;  so  flimsy 
that  thought  goes  through  them  as  if  there  was  nothing 


there.  For  the  rest,  the  prime  nietbod  of  himuinity  is, 
trust  to  the  topness  of  the  human  head.  Those  who  hclODg 
to  this  method,  send  forth  words  that  Iced  on  time,  which 
feeds  on  all  other  things  :  words  which  ah'eady  play  with 
everlasting  flowers  over  the  graves  of  many  philosophies 
that  have  been  impertinent  to  the  human  form. 

We  note  then,  among  the  first  natures  of  onr  mindB, 
the  conception  that  there  is  an  arcbitectaral  hurafln  life 
among  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  world;  which  con- 
ception is  the  ancestor  of  science;  the  natural  loins  of 
truth  out  of  which  come  all  the  families  of  the  adult  nn- 
derstanding  :  and  we  hold,  tliat  to  repulse  this  nature  ia  V> 
be  brutal  to  the  mighty  mother,  1«  bastardize  knowledge, 
to  begin  the  sciences  nowhere,  to  expect  to  find  by  staring 
without  looking,  and,  in  tine,  to  select  impoBsibility  as  the 
arena  of  our  struggles.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
inductive  sciences,  and  with  what  snccess  ia  known.  Phe- 
nomena and  their  laws  are  the  recognized  objects  of  these 
sciences ;  substances  and  causes  are  reckoned  Gporious : 
hollownefls  and  superficiality  are  thus  become  the  postn- 
lates  of  knowledge.  Yet  causes  are  past  exorcism,  and  sci- 
ence runs  into  chronic  "goose-skin"  before  these,  its  self- 
constituted  foes.  But  why  baa  science  been  so  successhil? 
In  the  first  place,  it  only  half  succeeds  when  it  sees  nothing 
but  the  matter  and  none  of  the  mind  of  nature,  for  in  this 
case,  its  use  is  culinary,  and  not  educational.  For  what 
can  a  world  of  shadows,  and  rules  of  shadows,  have  to  do 
with  Ood  who  is  a  substance,  and  with  man  who  is  a  suh- 
stance  too  ?  There  is  no  real  instruction  in  formulas,  how- 
ever well  they  answer  to  facts,  unless  one  knows  why  the 
facts  come  under  the  formulas  :  otherwise  man  is  a  child 
in  a  despolio  father's  house,  who  never  knows  the  wisdom 
or  rationale  of  the  father's  actions  ;  the  actions  go  on  with 
blind  strokes  like  toothed  wheels  in  a  factory ;  and  the  « 
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lesson  is,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  this  ponderous  and  re- 
morseless  nature.  On  the  other  hEnid,  instruction,  such 
as  heart  can  love,  and  memory  rememher,  arises  in  pro- 
portion as  we  see  that  the  external  world  is  nothing  but 
humane  ordinances,  and  that  suna  are  central,  systems 
revolve,  plants  grow  and  fire  bums,  in  the  interest,  and 
as  the  vehicles,  of  a  Divine  Mind,  which  is  the  archetype 
of  our  own.  To  explore  God's  purposes  is  the  first  thought 
of  man  ;  and  to  find  why  God  acts  in  such  ways,  shapes 
and  properties,  is  equivalent  to  fi.nding  the  wisdom  of  the 
world.  The  laws  and  formulas  of  things  are  hut  new  spell- 
ing books  of  this  deeper  and  earlier  consideration. 

But  in  the  second  place,  where  science  succeeds,  it  is 
because  it  cannot  throw  away  its  heirlooms — its  instincts 
of  the  humanity  of  nature,  hut  applies  them  to  the  enucle- 
ation of  natural  truth.  For  law,  rule,  phenomena,  order 
and  succession,  are  cerebral  humanities,  which  we  get 
from  things  and  give  to  things,  because  we  have  briiins. 
Where  would  law  be  in  our  conceptions,  if  no  legislator  or 
lawyer  had  existed  among  mankind  ?  Where  would  phe- 
nomena be  found,  if  there  were  no  eyes  ?  Where  is  our 
order,  when  the  mind  is  delirious  or  in  disorder  ?  And 
where  succession,  unless  time  be  ticking  in  ourselves? 
These  tlii"  ideas  as  much  imply  humanity  as  the  most  car- 
nal Sagas  of  the  mythologies.  We  equally  palm  ourselves 
upon  things  in  averring  that  they  obey  law,  as  when  we 
imagine,  in  prattling  childhood,  that  the  flowers  hold 
speech  with  each  other,  or  that  falling  waters  are  moulded 
into  veils  and  scarfs  by  the  limbs  of  the  Naiads.  A 
Franklin,  bottling  electricity  with  the  knowing  air  of  a 
butler,  and  "calculating"  how  many  dozen  the  skyey  tun 
will  run,  is  as  little  emancipated  from  mannerisms  as  the 
poor  Norseman  of  fifteen  centuries  back,  who  hears  Tbor 
hammering  in  the  thunder-clap,  and  sees  the  brightness 
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of  the  vengeance  of  the  same  God  when  lightning  stripes 
the  night  with  terror.  The  axioms  of  Euclid  are  aa  incur- 
ably human  as  the  fairies  and  elves.  So  the  difference 
between  modem  science  and  old  Myth  ia  not  that  the  one 
is  disembodied  and  absolute,  and  the  other  fettered  to  the 
flesh  ;  hut  that  in  Bcienee  some  cerebral  dot,  according  to 
the  age,  sets  up  for  monarch,  whereas  in  myth  the  whole 
man,  all  dots  included,  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  existence 
in  nature  of  some  living  God  or  Gods,  whom  he  approaches 
according  to  his  revelations. 

Let  us,  then,  rid  ourselves  of  the  blur,  that  man  is  lim- 
ited by  being  a  man ;  when  the  reverse  is  true,  that  what 
cramps  him  is,  that  he  is  not  a  man.  The  human  form  is 
emancipation  from  the  prison-houae  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures. Each  man  is  indeed  limited  aa  a  man,  but  manhood 
itself  is  a  ladder  of  infinites. 

The  mind,  as  wo  have  anticipated,  is  in  the  hmnaa 
form.  For  it  ia  in  every  part  of  the  body,  co-Bxtenuv4 
and  co-intenaive  with  the  organism.  This  is  only  to  say 
that  we  are  conseious  of  ourselves.  As  the  eye  sees  the 
human  form  of  its  owner,    the  mind  sees  and  feels  its 


own  human  form,  though 
are  solid  statues  of 
bodily  frame.     This  is  self- 
upon  too  much.     For  ne  tl 
meant  to  see  very  seldom,— 
him  who  carries  the  eye,  a 


wn  peculiar  way.  We 
of  just  the  size  of  the 
idcnt  when  it  is  not  dwelt 
re  objects  that  the  eye  ia 
the  face  and  person  of 
there  are  truths  which  the 
mind,  unlesa  full  of  the  looHng-glass,  regards  but  for  a 
moment,  and  then  leaves  them, — viz.,  ceU- consciousness 
and  its  bodily  form.  Each  cnrsory  glance  of  this  hind 
finds  the  mind  in  the  human  shape.  Whence  we  bnow 
that  the  sciences  and  subjects  of  the  mind  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  constitution.* 

*  If,  honcver,  the  vanitj  of  reflciioa  be  initalged  in  too  mndii 
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As  for  the  pasHiona,  poetry  embodies  them  in  personal 
Uvea,  but  not  before  experience  has  well  conclttdcd  that 
they  are  the  humanities  of  their  own  order.  Pasaions  are 
men,  women,  or  children.  Imagine  rage,  if  you  can, 
without  starting  eye -halls  ;  or  love  of  power,  without  com- 
manding eyes  and  hands.  Think  of  eagerness  without 
legs.  Fancy  the  repose  of  a  being  who  has  nothing  to  sit 
upon ;  the  intelligence  of  one  without  an  eye  ;  the  joy  of 
one  without  a  face  ;  the  tenderness  of  one  without  heart  or 
bowels.  The  residaum,  after  every  conceivable  amputa- 
tion of  the  kind,  is  a  philosophical  angel.  "  A  footless 
stocking  without  a  leg,"  was  the  Irishman's  definition  of 
nothing :  it  is  the  metaphysicians'  definition  of  the  soul. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  common  sense,  every  passion  has  all 
our  parts.  If  the  painter  delineates  love,  it  is  by  a  beam- 
ing countenance,  by  clasping  hands,  by  open  arms,  by 
beating  heart,  by  flushing  cheeks,  by  a  bending  and  in- 
clining form  :  or  if  the  sculptor  will  shew  you  duty,  its 
white  marble  is  a  cheerful  severity  of  brow,  hand  and 
frame,  and  a  steadfastness  as  of  limbs  in  the  axis  of  the 
poles  of  the  heavens.  Moreover,  the  typical  features  which 
the  imagination  summons,  run  like  light  to  fetch  the  rest; 
they  have  a  creative  call  to  form  the  remainder  of  the  body. 
So  that  when  the  mind  sees  the  sparkling  eye  and  elevat- 
ing smile  of  joy,  it  next,  from  these  foci,  sees  the  face  as 
their  radiant  firmament;  and  the  lifted  arms  and  lifting 
legs,  and  the  jocund  body,  come  after  more  slowly,  until 
the  stature  is  there,  and  the  joy,  like  its  artist,  is  a  man. 
But  if  any  part  of  the  body  is  missing,  a  letter  is  left  out 


owu  obverse  ejes,  and  falling  (by  the  laws  of  hTpnudam)  it 
it  dada  plainlj  enough,  froni  the  ground  of  ita  own  atatt 
mlDtl  (i.<.,  itt  mind)  ii  nothing  at  all. 


3W  TVS  mnux  ront. 

of  1^  WM^  Ksd  tke  cnatfre  fcmtr  kaa  sot  spelt  it.  All 
tktf  Arwi  iku  ihe  midid  nBagiBM  dM  firiona  strvctunllT, 
MDOtdi^  W  tke  fam  t^t  tkey  hftve  when  in  play  * 

Th*  «Ba  iffiliM  to  the  indleel,  when  described  not  in 
ki  (Am*  b«t  ia  tMd£  Ta  the  lOBid'a  eye,  it  at  once  as- 
■■Mi  the  loAy  kmr  ud  Ugh  coBTtwIng  glance,  sad 
~  K  pnmeda  br  rapid  stages.  Here 
a  an  fint  stmck ;  bat  do  aooneria 
bmr  anl  en  <B  thft  iiak,  iLaa  ibey  call  fimb  dieir  breth- 
ns  af  tbe  frame  and  mood,  fir  tbey  all  belong  to  intcUi- 
gtaee, — the  eterer  note,  the  receptire  foatidions  raonlli, 
Ihe  rlaairi  opes  ear,  Ibe  eonaidering  Tibratire  bead,  the 
—ifalag  «ma,  tbc  balanciiig  body,  the  moveable  feet, 
tUtHmny  bnt  chaageAiL  All  these  come  port  by  part 
Cma  dm  land  of  the  fanmaa  fonn,  drawn  thither  by  intelli- 
guww  itMlf  with  the  magnet  of  the  eye.  In  this  case, 
what  w«  lake  tar  abstraction  is  the  centre  separated  from 
the  PMt  of  the  body,  and  held  forcibly  apart ;  for  violence 
»  needed  to  hold  asnnder  elements  which  ao  lore  each 
other,  aad  raib  together,  as  do  the  parts  of  man.  Pale 
phifaaophy,  iadced,  baa  attempted  to  draw  a  sharp  rat  of 
^db  between  the  niand  pellucid  intellect,  and  the  foee  of 
wUch  it  is  the  jewel.  Bat  as  it  sits  in  its  dissecting  room 
with  platefiUs  of  human  eyes  before  it,  we  recognize  in  the 
rt  of  IIS  Ticiims  the  exact  number  of  its  failures. 
We  might  pnrsoe  this  thread  of  tmlti  throngh  everv 
f  Ewulty  ;  and  we  should  then  record,  that  goodness, 
TlHue,  honor,  brai-ery,  industry,  and  ail  the  names  that 

■  On  thii  fobjeci  act  tartba.  Am  Ettay  upon  the  Ghoti-Belirf  ^ 
Stetx^twv,  b;  Alfred  Roffe,  Sto.,  Loadon,  1851.  In  this  id- 
■unble  perioRDum  •n  bsTe  tlie  &nt  bfsianing  oF  ■  stadj  of  Shake- 
'•san.  not  accordin;  to  naEouin^  md  criddsm,  bui  accordiag  lo 
'jit  aud  nators.  Il  dieers  me  lo  bive  loch  i  mind  ai  thu  conngeinu 
n  tluie  ootioddCD  path*. 
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we  revere,  are  man  and  the  organs  of  man,  and  that  out 
of  him  and  his  they  are  nothing.  But  it  ie  enough  to  in- 
dicate one  or  two  caaea,  for  these,  as  the  eyee  and  forehead 
of  the  rest,  bring  with  them  the  predicates  entire  of  the 
human  world,  and  marshal  them  into  its  form.  We  now, 
thsD,  pass  on  to  the  sciences,  to  notice  their  impartial 
teaching  in  spheres  where  man  seema  to  cease,  and  to  be 
environed  by  apparently  intractable,  that  is  to  say,  inhu- 
man forms. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  any  ideal  Btat«  of 
the  sciences ;  bnt  their  present  condition  serves  to  shew, 
that  humanity  by  its  principles  extends  through  the  realms 
of  beasts  and  fishes,  herbs  and  atones,  and  even  through 
winds  and  the  fluid  worlds.  For  the  instinct  of  science  in 
all  these  departments,  drills  their  subjects  with  reference 
to  order,  the  ends  of  which  order  are,  mind  in  the  one  case 
and  matter  in  the  other, — mind,  the  intellectual  plenum  of 
the  human  form, — and  matter,  the  stages  of  nature  that 
lead  from  her  deadness  up  to  that  life  which  is  the  perfect 
man.  The  schemes  of  the  atheists  are  obedient  to  this 
roll-call,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  coliere  into  schemes ; 
their  vile  scientific  cunning  can  exist  on  no  other  t«rms. 
The  difl'erence  between  them  and  the  religious  world  is, 
that  they  have  the  task  of  making  man  out  of  the  ground 
by  their  own  dust-strife,  whereas  the  others  hold  that  he  is 
ready  made  out  of  that  very  dast  by  the  breath  of  Jehovah 
God :  but  in  both  cases  the  dust  is  recognized  as  a  fit  ma- 
terial for  building  into  the  plan  of  the  human  form.  There 
is  then  an  admitted  reference  of  the  dust  to  man,  and  this, 
when  put  by  experience  through  its  degrees,  oonstitufes 
the  order  of  the  sciences. 

With  regard  to  the  organic  sciences,  the  case  is  clear  : 
their  aim  is,  to  range  living  beings  in  a  scale  of  which 
man  is  the  head,  and  to  set  down  the  lower  animala  as  ex- 
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tended  cases  of  the  human  type.  "  Tbc  ttnimsl  kingdom," 
ssys  Oken,  '•  is  man  disintegrated."  Comparative  anatomy 
is  the  anatomy  of  the  beasts  compared  to  that  of  man. 
Take  the  animal  forma  one  by  one,  and  th^  likeness  does 
not  perhaps  clearly  shine  inwards  to  their  chief,  bnt  gronp 
them  aeverally  upon  the  order  of  the  mind,  which  is  science; 
and  unlikencBH  traveU  into  likeness  as  they  approach  the 
himuuj  goaL  As  in  languages  a  word  shall  seem  alien  to 
its  root,  but  track  it  through  a  number  of  kindreds  and 
tongues,  and  the  links  are  supplied  that  connect  it  with  its 
source,  and  draw  it  from  its  parental  stem.  So  man  is  the 
word  to  which  this  social  science  of  comparative  anatomy 
leads  up  the  forms  of  animal  life,  and  Adam  still  in  this 
way  gives  all  living  things  their  names. 

This  is  better  the  case  with  natural  history,  which  leaves 
dead  bones  and  goul  sciences  to  become  acquainted  with 
animals  at  home  in  their  gaieties  and  enjoyments.  The 
portnuts  of  man  are  so  close  here,  that  the  naturalist  asso- 
ciates with  his  pete,  and  a  White  of  Selboume  can  spend 
a  long  day  with  his  swallows,  Huber  with  his  bees,  Wil- 
son with  his  acarus /ollkularum,  and  Swammerdam  with 
his  snails.  Moreover,  we  judge  the  animals  by  our  own 
standards  of  pleasure  and  pain,  attribute  to  them  a  part  of 
our  metaphysics  (would  they  took  them  all) ;  and  assign 
them  natural  virtues  and  vices  for  which  they  are  respon- 
aible  with  their  lives.  We  also  reverse  the  case,  and 
feel  no  inappropriateness  in  giving  our  brethren  animal 
names,  making  a  comparative  natural  history  out  of  the 
eccentricities  of  man ;  for  we  have  human  assea,  geese, 
pigs,  foxes,  tigers,  monkeys,  peacocks ;  nay,  in  some 
cases  we  qualify  humanity  by  an  animal  color ;  as  when 
we  say  that  an  innocent  person  is  a  lamb  ;  a  gentle  beauty, 
a  dove ;  or  a  heroic  man,  a  lion ;  which  shews  well  the 
sliding  scale  irom  man  to  nature,  in  the  easy  projection  of 
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ideals  into  these  distant  but  beautifiil  types.  The  symbol- 
isin  of  the  Bible  makes  animals  thus  espressive.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  interpret  them  by  our  own  faculties, 
though  reason  knows  that  the  faculties  between  the  two 
are  not  the  same  but  analogous.  But  the  interpretation 
holds  all  the  better  ;  for  it  embraces  the  animal  fattt,  plug 
«a  intellect  that  eulightons  it.  This  is  one  function  of 
man  in  his  social  universe, — to  give  his  life  away  to  beast, 
plant  and  stone,  and  raise  them  into  company  for  his  mind : 
a  function  like  the  Creator's,  who  makes  all  quasi-thiaga 
into  substances,  mere  substances  into  minds,  and  unites 
the  world  and  men  to  himself  by  nothing  peculiar  to  them, 
but  by  the  golden  links  of  his  own  mercifiU  attributionB, 
Imputing  the  higher  to  the  lower  is  therefore  hearty  truth 
running  GoJwarils,  or  the  process  by  which  universes  are 
made  and  kept.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  give  the  stones  a 
tongue,  and  to  cover  it  with  all  the  runes  of  our  own  eto- 
qnecce  and  wisdom.  .  .  .  Fnrtherniore,  there  is  common 
companionship  of  men  with  animals,  and  duties  from  him 
to  them,  which  duties  have  the  significant  name  of  hu- 
manity, as  though  the  humane  man  recognised  his  species 
wherever  life  was  seen.  And  according  to  the  materialiats, 
this  is  true  to  the  very  mire ;  for  they  deem  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  men  and  beasts  but  the  want  of 
speech  in  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  taib  In  the  former ; 
which  shews  a  strong  dirty  perception  on  their  part  of  the 
oneness  of  principle  pervading  life :  a  principle  which  if 
Bought  at  the  head — for  in  the  matter  of  the  tail  they  ad- 
mit unlikenesa — resolves  itself  into  the  prevalence  of  man. 
Again,  man  never  falls  below  himself,  but  animality  re- 
ceives him  with  open  arms :  "  nemo  unquam  repente  fuit 
turpi 98 imuB :"  on  the  road  to  moral  death,  before  the  de- 
scender is  as  dead  as  a  stone,  he  runs  through  the  beast 
properties,  transrauting  form  and  feature  right  down  the 
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devil's  ark,  and  at  last  crawb,  Beipentwise  and  toadtrise, 
into  Ilia  chasm  and  block  of  a  thousand  years.  And  hisily 
the  animals,  to  conclude  their  manly  participations,  are 
many  of  them  direct  and  even  domestic  servants  of  man- 
kind :  they  shore  our  lot,  of  poverty  and  riches,  good  and 
evil,  civilization  and  savagery  :  they  become  honest,  or 
Hly,  according  to  the  rule  of  their  master's  house ;  shew- 
ing that  they  are  willing  fellows.  And  as  the  domestica- 
tion decreases  by  degrees,  and  embraces  main  generic 
heads,  the  whole  animal  kingdom  may  be  grouped  abont 
ua  from  this  principle,  either  in  the  way  of  ftieuda  or  foes ; 
and  thus  approve  a  human  reference  of  this  close  kind,  co- 
oxt«nsive  with  natural  history. 

The  ecienco  of  plants  falls  under  humanity  for  similar 
but  lower  reasons  to  that  of  the  animals.  For  their  natural 
history  is  digested  into  botany,  in  which  they  assume  or- 
der, classes,  spe^iies,  and  families  j  and  the  order  is  subject 
to  that  of  the  kingdoms  themselves,  and  included  within 
it,  But  being  a  vegetative  or  growing  order,  and  not  an 
animal  or  moving  order,  it  does  not  travel  to  man,  hut 
eaters  into  bim  fay  his  own  choice.  Hence  the  uses  of 
the  plants  are  their  chief  hmnan  relations.  For  the  plants, 
like  factory  men,  begin  to  feed  and  clothe  ua ;  thev  spin 
our  cottons  in  vegetable  Manchesters,  and  are  tlie  looms 
of  looms,  in  which  the  Arkwrights  of  the  sap  and  pod 
herald  and  provoke  the  Arkwrights  of  the  mill.  In  this 
kingdom  there  are  all  things  not  made  with  hands,  in  pre- 
paration for  all  similars  to  he  made  with  banda,  and  this 
again  in  earnest  of  a  new  growth  in  heaven,  where  all 
things  not  made  with  hands  again  appear.  And  the  more 
good  science  we  bring  to  bear,  the  more  humane  do  the 
plants  become  ;  in  other  words,  we  find  that  they  arc  alto- 
gether useM,  that  is  to  say,  grow  towards  us  :  until  at 
length  we  see  all  the  trees  as  one  tree,  whose  fruits  are  good 
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for  food,  and  ite  leaves  for  medicine.  More  remotely,  planti 
are  our  anatomical  brethren  ;  they  have  sap  like  blood,  and 
leaves  like  lucga,  skin  and  limbs,  and  roots  of  Btomacha 
also,  each  of  thoir  own  order.  Thoy  also  have  seed  and 
progeny,  and  in  their  green  ambition,  they  tend  to  people 
all  earths,  and  to  build  airy  castles  like  our  own,  raising 
up  the  soil  on  their  hods  in  wooden  galleries  to  the  clouds. 
Moreover  they  are  symbolical,  or  humane  to  our  senti- 
ments, ivith  which  they  easily  tremble  and  glow  ;  and  in 
the  same  light  they  are  biblical,  or  humane  to  the  divine, 
leading  him  from  paradise,  the  harmonious  garden,  to  that 
city  in  the  midst  of  whose  street  there  was  still  the  tree 
of  life.  And  as  the  domesticated  anioiala  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  animal  kingdom  according  to  one  mode  of 
classification,  so  the  naeful  plants  occupy  the  first  ranks  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  constituting  the  beginnings  of 
series,  summon  the  rest  about  them,  and  group  their  whole 
realm  around  man. 

Again,  the  mineral  kingdom  ia  humane,  because  it  is 
included  in  the  scheme  of  order,  or  the  mental  humanity  ; 
and  because  it  supports  the  vegetable,  which  grows  up  to 
the  animal,  which  travels  towards  man.  And  here  be  it 
observed,  that  each  realm  has  its  own  approach  to  us. 
The  animal  makes  its  way  thither  by  a  scale  of  likening 
forms  and  functions ;  it  looks  and  acts  as  if  it  were  human, 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  vegetable,  on  the  other  hand, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  tvhole  man,  nor  does  it  set  at 
all ;  it  likens  to  ua  in  being  of  use ;  and  whether  it  be  as 
fiTiit  and  flavour  to  our  bodies,  or  es  beauty  and  symboiism 
to  our  minds  and  souls,  this  same  law  holds :  the  law, 
namely,  not  of  progression  to  man,  but  of  use  entering 
into  progression.  This  use  is  the  making  up  of  substances 
into  new  forms  to  serve  us.  Support,  however,  is  the 
human  property  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  in  all  cases 
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terra  jirma  is  its  kindness  to  ua.  It  stands  under  all 
things,  and  beare  their  burdens;  and  in  all  things  it  BtiU 
stands  under  them,  and  makes  them  real.  For  it  not  only 
supports  the  atems  of  trees,  and  the  feet  of  animals  and 
men,  but  it  supports  the  vegetative  process  is  the  one  cose, 
and  the  animal  life  in  the  other ;  bo  that  without  it  the 
trees  would  be  but  plans  of  trees,  and  the  animals  but 
illusions.  Its  gold,  unlike  paper,  is  the  earth  of  credit,  by 
which  solidity  enters  into  commerce.  Its  salts  are  the 
earth  of  the  blood,  without  which  that  soulful  organism 
would  be  footless,  or  without  a  base.  Its  rocks  are  the 
surety  of  foundations  for  houses,  otherwise  than  sand  and 
mould.  Its  jewels  are  stem  flowers  that  shine  in  spite  of 
the  seasons.  Its  stones  make  our  palaces  and  prisone, 
which  are  the  ultima  ratio  of  our  arts  and  laws.  It  also 
Bupporta  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  give  our  ideas  a 
terrene  base,  of  reaiatanee,  hardness,  permanence,  ateadi- 
nesa,  and  much  else  which  is  low,  moral  and  strong,  eo 
that  to  the  sonl  the  very  ground  is  terrajirma  to  justice 
and  virtue.  Nothing  of  this  could  be,  unless  the  eartli 
were  coordinate  with  man,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  own  re- 
moteness, humane. 

The  three  kingdoms  have  also  succeeded  each  other  as 
the  organa  of  so  many  hypotheses  of  the  world  ;  thereby 
attesting  that  they  themselves  belong  to  an  affiliated  scale. 
Thus  we  have  the  idea  that  the  world  is  on  animal ;  a  con- 
ception attributed  to  Plato,  but  not,  so  for  as  we  know, 
carried  out  in  detail.  A  second  idea  of  the  world  is  B[nra1 
or  vegetable,  and  works  the  hypothesis  of  development 
instinctively  through  all  things  :  according  to  this  concep- 
tion worlds  grow :  it  has  been  a  &vourite  notion  with 
races  who  have  lost  their  revelations,  and  was  set  forth  in 
that  Scandinavian  myth  of  the  Ash  Yggdrasil,  which  ash 
was  in  fact  the  universe :  it  spnmg  out  of  depths  whid  bo 
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God  or  man  knew ;  beaido  its  root  was  the  weird  or  Urdar 
fimntain  where  the  Noma  or  fates  abode ;  its  branchcB  were 
heayens  and  earths,  the  giant-world,  the  man-world,  and 
the  dwarf- world :  and  every  morning  the  Norns  repaired  its 
many  wastings  by  lading  over  its  head  from  the  Mimer 
spring  the  dew3  of  immortality,  A  third  notion  of  the 
mandane  order  is,  that  the  world  is  dead  or  mineral :  this 
belongs  to  the  old  age  of  hypothesis,  and  to  the  youth  of 
cold  experience :  accordingly,  on  this  view,  the  planet  is 
hoary  with  imroeaaurablo  years,  the  stiff-kneed  laws  of 
to^y  preaided  over  ita  cradle ;  if  indeed  it  ever  bad  an 
infimcy,  and  were  not  Bcnile  from  the  beginning,  The  com- 
pletion of  thiH  Btony  truth  takes  place  in  geology,  which 
is  a  kind  of  mineralogy  of  larger  growth.  Yet  as  geology, 
or  the  science  of  the  great  crust,  detects  order  and  mutu- 
ality in  the  earth,  bo  it  begins  to  revert  by  analogy  to  or- 
ganizatiou  ;  jast  as  crystallography  points  its  dry  spicular 
nails  towards  vegetation.  Again,  a  fourth  view  is,  that 
the  world  is  quasi-human,  or  indeed  superhuman,  in  its 
parts  and  in  the  whole.  On  this  score,  the  planet  unites 
with  man  J  the  head  races  inhabit  its  head  countries ;  in 
short,  the  human  organs  renppear  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
globe,  and  account  as  well  as  they  may  for  its  relations 
and  distributions,  and  for  its  housing  of  special  nations. 
These  hypotheses  run  in  a  strict  and  mutually  suggesting 
series,  and  either  all  of  them  are  true,  or  none.  But  we 
do  not  moot  their  truth,  but  adduce  them  to  shew  that 
hypothesis  has  been  consistent  from  the  first ;  that  it  has 
ftlways  handled  the  world  as  some  analogue  of  man ;  and 
e  will  add,  though  it  is  beside  our  present  object,  that  the 
E  hypotheses  deeply  imbedded  within  modem  science,  are 
'  tlie  fag-ends  of  those  which  shone  candidly  out  from  the 
[  andent  mythologies.  For  ourselves,  the  truths  of  revela- 
Ktion  are  our  hypothesis,  and  we  hold  that  the  worlds,  dead 
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and  living,  inclnde  erery  attribute  that  othere  have  m- 
Bigned  t«  them,  not  as  their  own,  but  because  they  are  foil 
of  the  spirit  of  Providence,  and  under  Him  intend  man  in 
their  courses.  Thue  we  accept  all  analogies  as  tools  to 
work  with,  but  none  as  a  rest. 

To  conclude  tliis  scale,  the  unattached  natures,  wat^s, 
otmoBpheres  and  the  like,  are  our  circumstantial  relatione, 
tbe  support  of  our  liberties  and  fluids  as  the  ground  is  tbe 
substance  to  our  feet.  Blood  and  water,  breath  and  air, 
light  and  sight,  are  pla;^mate3  introduced  from  of  old. 
The  vitals  also  of  nature,  the  nervous  suns,  enclosed  in 
their  rib-work  and  grate-work  of  planetary  masses,  are 
among  outward  things  most  kindred  to  us,  and  lend  them- 
selves to  joy  and  exhilaration  for  all  that  lives.  In  their 
other  considerations,  as  the  mundane  system,  they  offer 
us  great  helps  of  order  and  law ;  and  enriching  without 
diesipating  onr  minds,  remodel  our  first  notions  upon  crea- 
tion, and  our  faculties  rightly  applied  to  the  universe  be- 
come mightily  more  human  for  the  process. 

The  pure  sciences,  the  abstract  truths  of  the  rest,  are 
themselves  the  laws  of  mind  transplanted  into  matter; 
they  are  therefore,  as  we  said  before,  cerebrally  human 
(p.  355),  and  indeed  only  true  within  the  sphere  of  onr 
faculties.  There  is  no  escape  anywhere  from  humanity : 
there  we  fully  agree  with  the  subjective  school ;  but  the 
reason  is,  that  humanity  enfolds  everything,  and  not  ex- 
cludes us  from,  but  lets  us  into,  the  veriest  nature  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  well  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 
Kantian  world  of  "  things  in  themselves,"  but  the  worid 
is  social  to  the  core. 

In  the  view  we  have  taken,  we  have  with  us  the  attee- 
tations  of  all  parties.  The  theologians  are  with  us,  by 
the  text  and  scope  of  their  revelations.  The  supersUtionB 
are  with  ua,  by  their  crouching  anthropomorphic  worship ; 
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by  their  fears  of  eclipaos,  as  though  their  god's  eye  were 
black  upon  them ;  by  their  treiablo  before  all  places  and 
natures,  lest  the  tapestry  of  their  world  should  open,  and 
stiffen  them  with  fionie  gliding  terror.  The  idealists,  or 
metaphysical  ghosts,  are  with  ns,  by  their  creed  that  man 
cannot  travel  beyond  himself,  bat  that  sense  and  its  world 
is  still  within  the  circle  of  onr  being.  The  materialists 
are  with  ns,  by  their  vaunted  alliance  with  the  dust ;  for 
are  they  not  "  spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the 
day  ?"  The  scientific  are  with  us  by  the  actual  order  of 
their  sciences,  and  because  they  cannot  help  it.  And  the 
practical  men,  including  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  with  ua, 
in  their  own  praclical  way,  for  not  one  of  them  cares  a 
rush  for  nature  irrelevant  to  man,  and  contributing  in  no 
sense  either  to  goodness,  enjoyment,  the  pocket,  or  the 
person.  We  now  therefore  require,  that  what  all  have  in 
part,  shall  be  corrected  and  completed  in  each,  and  that 
the  truth  of  the  all-embracing  huntanity  shall  be  set  in 
that  matrix  which  opens  and  hungers  to  receive  it. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  impersonality  is  human, 
just  like  personality,  the  latter  being  the  akin  of  which  the 
former  is  the  eubstance  (pp.  330,  334) ;  a  substance  however 
which  is  no  substance  without  that  shin  to  bold  it.  For 
the  best  things  in  ns  are  impersonal,  and  the  more  they 
are,  the  better  persons  we  become  (p.  330).  Upon  this 
principle,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  the  impersonal  in  na- 
ture communes  with  a  proportionate  impersonal  in  our- 
selves {p.  330). 

We  have  already  trenched  somewhat  upon  the  other 
side  of  this  question,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  arts  to 
the  human  form,  and  we  have  hinted  that  poetry,  painting 
and  sculpture  always  act  personally  and  dramatically  with 
thur  highest  subjects,  which  are  the  human  actions  and 
pASsiouB  (p.  357).     A  Michael  Angelo  uses  no  theory,  and 
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makes  no  apology,  when  he  throngs  his  Sistine  Chapel 
with  glorious  human  forms  as  the  attributes  of  God  and 
man  :  the  admiring  sea  of  ages  of  hearts  and  heads  under- 
neath him,  finds  no  fault  with  such  impersonations.  But 
art  extends  far  below  these  regions;  and  as  we  have 
noticed  thronghout,  there  is  an  art  in  science  itself,  which 
blindly  musten)  its  kingdoms  under  the  human  form.  The 
useful  arts  again,  the  sisters  of  the  materia)  or  culinaiy 
sciences,  aim  to  reconstitute  nature  into  human  images 
closer  and  more  commodious  than  at  first.  The  mission  of 
these  arts  consists  in  making  nature  into  the  wraidi  and 
image  of  history.  For  this  purpose  the  world  underground 
is  a  mine ;  its  iron  must  not  lie  waste  in  those  old  lockers 
of  the  -veins,  but  it  is  drawn  into  rails,  girders,  ribs  of 
ships,  stalwart  engines  and  vertebral  bridges ;  and  the 
nations  look  on  their  continents  as  worms  full  of  this 
metal  silk,  out  of  whose  bellies  untold  glancing  cities  shall 
be  spun.  The  geologies  of  the  arts  are  new  strata  above- 
ground,  inhabited  tier  after  tier  by  the  centuries ;  so  that 
nature,  besides  the  Plntonic  and  dilmTan,  includes  also  the 
humanitary  formations,  and  is  never  natural  until  she  en- 
velopes all  the  arts  in  marriage  with  all  the  natures.  The 
mission  of  the  husbandman  and  the  cultivator  of  stock  adds 
new  varieties  to  existing  species  of  animals  and  plants, 
and  nature  embraces  the  new  with  the  old  in  a  tighter  ma- 
ternity than  at  first :  her  grandmotherly  love  increases 
with  posterity,  and  ascends  hotter  and  brighter  to  her  chil- 
dren's children.  In  a  word,  use  and  cultivation  by  huma- 
nity are  accepted  by  nature  as  her  own  consummation  of 
her  plan.  Hence,  what  expresses  all  these  facts,  there  is 
not  a  place  or  thing  in  the  known  world  but  comes  under  the 
notion  of  property,  evidently  on  the  insight  that  all  things 
are  man's,  and  may  be  of  use ;  and  so  he  registers  hia 
daim  to  their  reversion  when  he  wants  them.     Thus  the 
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r  planet  has  an  intra-Bocial  existence,  and  the  meii  who  de- 
nounce our  pride  in  claiming  all  things  for  the  race,  hold 
their  estates  by  title-deeds  of  a  later  credit,  and  by  weaker 
seals  than  that  of  this  ancient  laith.  In  eyidence  of  this, 
the  flag  of  property,  either  individual  or  national,  waves 
over  every  region,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  ice, 
and  gives  Christian  names  and  surnames  to  capes  and 
headlands,  bays  and  islands ;  mine  and  thine  are  the  zenith 
and  nadir  of  the  willing  earth  in  the  grasp  of  mankind. 
But  what  cultivation  and  re-formation  is  to  the  ground, 
that  is  regeneration  to  the  mind,  aryi  reform  to  the  state ; 
and  as  the  mind  and  the  state  heeome  more  human  as  the 
rights  of  the  soul  and  the  society  enter  into  and  alter  them, 
BO  does  the  world  become  more  natural  in  proportion  as 
the  cultivator  stamps  his  humanity  upon  it.  There  is 
more  nature  in  that  prophecied  nature  where  the  wilder- 

I  ness  hloasoms  as  the   rose,    than  where  the  sand   alone 


We  should  have  enough  to  do  with  objections  if  our 
intention  cared  that  way :  hut  we  will  briefly  consider 
only  two.  1.  The  "  moral  "  objection,  that  there  is  great 
pride  in  man,  a  little  statue  of  dust,  a  crowd  of  pismires 
on  a  hillock,  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  &o.,  &c.,  conceiting 
fhat  all  things  are  bis,  when  yet  nature  is  so  much  bigger 
than  he.  But  to  this  we  say,  tbat  all  men  act  on  this 
belief,  and  the  more  faithfully,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
world  about  them.  The  aav^^es  belieTe  it  least,  and  give 
nature  the  greatest  swing  of  laissez  faire  ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  she  is  a  dirty  and  undressed  female,  snaky-haired, 
imder  their  feet.  Humility  however  consists  in  obeisance 
to  the  truth,  and  if  man  is  nature's  king,  he  must  not  he 
too  proud  to  wear  her  crown  ;  for  pride  may  rise  on  that 
side  also.  Kingship  is  either  nothing,  or  the  chicfest 
service;  and  if  all  things  are  for  man,  it  Is  because  he 
R  3 
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alone  eon  make  the  beet  of  them,  Humanity  through 
industry  is  the  very  dew  that  the  Noma  lade  every  day 
over  the  good  ash,  YggdraflU  (p.  3G5).  For  the  reat,  this 
"humble"  objection  is  always  mode  \rith  a  lordly  and 
exulting  \-oice,  and  in  abdicating  nature's  crown,  it  treads 
upon  pride  with  greater  pride  of  ita  own.  We  suspect 
that  it  proceeds  firom  dislike  of  work,  for  certainly  the 
duties  of  the  oppoaite  view  are  sufGciently  stupendous. 
The  true  humility  then,  we  argue,  Uea  in  man  taking  his 
hard,  high  place  with  its  responaibitiea, — the  place  that  he 
haa  in  history  and  property,  as  the  lord  of  the  visible 
earth.  Let  him  accept  the  title-deeds,  and  obey  the  de- 
clarations, of  his  Genesis.  The  higher  the  station,  the 
higher  the  humility. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  will  not  grant,  that  nature  ia 
so  mnch  bigger  than  man  aa  to  eacape  his  handling.  For 
if  the  world  be  providentially  coSrdinnte  with  him,  then 
as  he  is,  so  wUl  it  be ;  or  in  other  words,  the  threada  of 
the  mundane  Noms  are  managed  in  that  end  of  them 
which  conatitutea  our  human  natiu'e.  A  world  made  by 
the  Word  is  plastic  to  the  Word,  and  the  Word  in  its 
second  projection  esiata  in  man  alone.  It  is  then  a  part  of 
our  faith  in  Providence,  to  believe  that  the  magnetism  as 
well  as  the  handiworks  of  good  men  and  good  societies,  are 
the  first  beginning  of  the  natural  laws  ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  so  ponderous  as  to  outlie  the  power  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  kings  (pp.  271,  272).  The  harvests  and  rain- 
clouds  of  Judea  were  once  obedient  to  the  obedience  of  ita 
nation  to  God:  how  if  nature  now  be  equally  symbolic  and 
ready ;  and  for  new  apringing  of  theocratic  crops,  only  await 
a  new  Judea  in  which  the  whole  earth  shall  he  a  Holy  Land? 

2.  A  word  alao  to  the  intellectual  objection,  that  other 
creatures  besides  man  doubtless  look  out  from  their  places 
US  central  points,  consider  themselves  as  foci,  and  the  uni- 
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verse  as  tbeir  subject  and  servant.  "  See  man  for  me,  ex- 
claimed a  lordJy  goose."  {n.b.,  the  sly  poet  puts  this 
into  the  neb  of  a  goose.)  Were  such  the  fact,  it  would 
only  shew,  that  the  uniinwlB  are  images  of  man  in  these 
perceptions,  and  that  in  the  wide  madhouse  of  animality, 
they  all  conceit  themselTea  kings  and  potentates.  But  are 
there  aigne  that  it  is  a  &ct  ?  Uas  an  ass  with  ribs  bela- 
boured, anything  like  our  perception,  that  we  are  "  lords 
of  what  we  survey?"  With  regard  to  our  slaves,  and  even 
our  lower  elasaes,  they  do  not  imagine  that  the  state  is  for 
tiiem ;  on  the  contrary,  they  complain  that  they  are  out 
of  the  social  scheme,  which  ia  only  for  their  betters  ;  and 
allJiough  they  build  up  a  little  hovel  of  content  in  the 
midst  of  their  sad  inclemencies,  yet  they  do  not  consider 
that  the  body  politic  exists  for  their  behoof.  True,  it 
ought  to  do  so ;  but  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  shows  a  power 
above  theirs.  So  it  is  with  the  animals.  Those  which 
bear  our  burdens  either  deem  nothing  at  all ;  or  supposing 
them  to  deem,  that  exonerates  them  from  the  charge  of 
stupidity  which  we  make,  whea  we  say  that  the  cow  knows 
nothing  of  the  supremacy  of  the  milkman  ;  the  dog,  of  the 
hnntsman  and  lash ;  or  the  horse,  of  the  spurred  and  whip- 
pro^'ided  rider.  It  is  however  the  want  of  deeming  that 
makes  the  want  of  the  thing  deemed  ;  and  man  is  at  the 
head  because  he  knows  and  feels  it.  Vice  veraS,  the  ani- 
mals are  subordinate  partly  becange  they  do  not  know 
their  situation,  and  never  can  be  taught  it. 

The  argument  on  this  score  has  been  pushed  by  ani- 
mals' frienda,  to  invalidate  the  humanity  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  For  while  it  is  admitted  that  all  our  conceptions 
of  God  are  human,  it  ia  contended  that  if  man  has  a  God- 
man,  a  cow,  could  it  imagine,  would  frame  a  cow-god ;  a 
dog,  a  dog-god;  and  so  forth.  But  imprimis,  none  of 
these  creatures  can  imagine  in  this  direction,  which  termi- 
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nktes  the  ar^ment.  And  aeLtmdly,  if  they  worBhipped 
what  was  vinibly  above  them,  they  would  worship  man, 
who  in  in  such  a  senBe  their  providence,  that  Bacon  has 
wittily  cited,  that  man  ie  the  god  of  the  dog.  The  asser- 
tion then  comes  again  to  an  end,  and  shows  that  in  all 
respects  the  living  creatures  look  to  humanity.  For  our- 
aelve«,  had  we  any  experience  of  a  being  transcending  the 
human  form,  whose  mastery  over  us  v;aa  undoubted,  this, 
wo  grant,  must  give  the  form  by  which  our  God  would 
reign.  But  no  such  being  has  intervened  in  history, 
either  in  the  solemn  night,  or  in  the  daylight  of  religions: 
on  the  contrary,  the  Ilighest  has  declared,  that  man  is 
made  in  his  image,  and  that  his  Son  is  also  the  Son  of 
man.  In  short,  we  find  the  human  form,  divinely  aug- 
mented, buniingwith  uncontrolled  intensity  in  the  thought 
of  man,  in  the  records  of  inspiration,  and  in  the  religions  of 
nature ;  and  this  with  its  attributes,  though  often  unaeen, 
is  a  real  presence  in  every  temple. 

There  are  indeed  religions  which  do  not  accept  the  cen- 
tral symbol;  there  are  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
religions ;  for  men  bow  down  to  wood  and  stone,  beast  and 
bird,  in  all  fantastic  forme.  There  are  also  fossil  religions, 
records  obscure  and  terrifying  of  past  conditions  of  our 
race ;  hieroglyphics  too  large  to  live  in  our  petty  present 
time  ;  and  which  speak  of  warmth  and  fertility  in  regions 
of  the  mind  now  cold  and  dead ;  of  great  perceptions  and 
mighty  propagations ;  gigantic  promises  of  the  world's 
childhood,  only  to  be  justified  in  her  second  innooenej. 
Again,  above  and  around  these  solid  creeds  we  have  the 
philosophical  religions,  the  sciences  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  religiotis  world,  or  the  theologic  wind  ;*  pretences  to 

*  The  BcnsoBlitj  of  creeds  which  oppose  nolhiog  bat  Jtattu  tod 
cricidsm  to  the  inatigatianB  of  the  flesli,  1b  set  furtli  iu  that  Mero- 
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regard  Deity  under  no  form,  and  as  "neither  in  body 
mankind  reaembting,  neither  in  ideas."  But  as  the  reader 
now  foresees,  each  of  these  creeds  has  the  same  principle, 
namely,  the  human  form,  which  is  portrayed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  in  the  earlh,  in  the  vegetable  aa  in  the  mineral, 
and  in  the  animal  aa  in  the  vegetable.  Abstract  philo- 
sophy is  the  furthest  of  all  from  the  centre :  idolatry  itself 
MI9  more  easily  under  that  rank  and  discipline  of  natures 
which  leads  to  Christianity,  or  the  Omnipotent  Human 

But  a  sceptical  ghost  still  haunts  us,  for  are  there  not 

higher  beings  than  man,  whose  form  is  consequently  above 

the  human.     Truly  such  beings  there  are,  known  from  of 

old  under  the  names  of  angels  and  spirits ;  but  then  their 

&rm  is  the  human.     For  the  human  is  a  travelling  form, 

which  reaches  fi^m  man  to  God,  and  involves  al!  beings 

I  as  it  goes.     There  are  then  men  higher  than  man,  but 

I  there  is  none  superior  to  the  huraan  form,  which  itself  is 

•uperiority  advancing  for  ever  to  the  supreme.   Revelation 

declares  as  much  as  this,  for  if  the  human  form  is  the 

'   image  of  God,  there  can  bo  no  more  eminent  form. 

However,  what  we  call  the  human  form,  is  doubtless  the 
least  truth  and  manifestation  of  that  Divine  image.  For 
minds,  souls,  societies,  nations  are  themselves  in  this  form. 
But  time  fails  us  to  attempt  a  flight  through  these  second 
spheres,  and  we  must  leave  to  other  hands  the  tracing  of 
manliness  through  polities  and  socialities,  which  are  the 
laws  of  the  collective  human  being.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  reader  easily  sees  that  man  on  the  greatest  scale  is 
more  man  than  he  on  the  least. 

We  seem  in  all  this  to  be  wide  of  what  is  called  physi- 

glTphicol  pioierb,  tbat  "pigs  lee  the  wind,"  trhioh  mKrTeUouilj 
■igniGeB  the  bee  to  face  poitore  of  itoliditf  and  sbBtrection, 
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ology  and  ecience ;  but  on  ne  go,  for  science  cannot  subsist 
without  these  heights  at  last.  What  we  desire  added  to 
all,  is  B.  divine  physiology,  flowing  according  to  the  chan- 
nels of  the  divine  form  into  which  we  men  are  bom.  For 
there  is  no  life  in  science  unless  it  conununicates  with  the 
fountains  of  its  snbjecta ;  no  resource  in  art  or  healing, 
except  from  the  draw  and  gush  of  the  same  living  waters. 
Therefore  we  have  done  our  best  to  shew,  what  the  con- 
tents of  the  human  body  are,  and  what  pressures  of  life  it 
stands  under.  For  it  is  the  form  of  God ;  as  it  said  in 
Psalms,  we  are  Ills  temples :  and  so  it  is  the  native  land 
of  hope,  and  the  arena  of  miracles  and  providences  i  there 
is  nothing  which  it  cannot  do,  and  nothing  that  cannot  be 
done  with  it,  according  to  its  correspondence  with  the 
Most  High.  It  is  also  the  form  of  spirit  and  heaven,  and 
the  heights  of  Zion  and  the  abysses  of  hell  are  within  it, 
wrcumpressing  and  acting  upon  it,  according  to  its  corre- 
spondence with  good  and  bad,  and  the  other  roots  of  maa, 
fais  body  and  his  mind.  It  is  therefore  a  pipe  which  runs 
with  every  wine,  angelic  or  dieinonio.  Again,  it  is  the 
centre  of  hiBtory,  and  the  life  of  the  world  plays  upon  it 
from  without,  and  brings  forth  tanes  which  are  myth  and 
song,  strife  and  triumph,  the  fulness  of  the  eras.  More- 
over it  is  the  parliament  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
executiTe  and  array  of  the  arts,  into  which  knowledge 
arises  and  speaks,  and  from  which  power  goes  forth.  Thna 
what  it  finally  does  and  can  is  by  these  rules  alone, — that 
it  is  like  a  god  among  other  things,  like  a  heaven  or  a 
hell  in  its  radiations,  like  all  history  in  its  scope,  like  all 
science  in  its  laws,  unlikest  of  all  things  to  death,  most 
inscient  of  impossibilities,  moat  untrue  to  itself  in  mean- 
ness, and  most  immeasurable  by  lies  and  materialisms. 

We   will   conclude  this   argument   with    two  glorious 
scientific  songs,  which  say  as  we  cannot  hope  to  do,  the 
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"  Man  ia  all  aymmetry ; 
Full  of  proportionB,  one  limb  to  another, 

And  to  all  tho  world  besidea. 

Each  part  may  call  the  fartbeat  brother, 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amity, 

And  both  with  moous  and  tides. 

Nothing  liath  got  ao  far 
But  man  bath  caught  and  kept  it  as  hia  prey  ; 

Hig  eyes  dismount  the  highest  star, 

He  ia,  in  little,  all  the  sphere. 
Herbs  gladly  cure  onr  flesh,  becauae  that  they 

Find  their  acquaintance  there. 

For  ua  the  winds  do  blow, 
The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow. 

Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good, 

As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure ; 
The  whole  ia  either  our  cupboard  of  food, 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

The  stars  have  us  to  bed ; 
Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sun  withdraws, 

Music  and  light  attend  our  head. 

All  things  unto  onr  flesh  are  kind 
In  their  descent  and  being ;  to  our  mind 

In  their  ascent  and  cause. 

More  servants  wait  on  man 
Than  he'll  take  notice  of.     In  every  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him 

When  eicknesa  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 
0 !  mighty  love !    Man  ia  one  world,  and  hath 

Another  to  attend  him." 


William  Blake  on  the  Human  Form  also  obiervet 

"  To  mercy,  pity,  peace,  and  love, 

All  praj  in  their  diBtress ; 

And  to  those  virtnes  of  delight, 

Return  their  tbanklrilness. 

For  mercy,  pity,  peace,  and  love, 

la  God,  our  Father  dear ; 
And  mercy,  pity,  peace,  and  love, 

Is  man,  his  chUd  and  care. 

For  mercy  haa  a  human  heart. 

Pity,  a  human  face, 
And  love,  the  human  form  divine, 

And  peace,  the  human  dresB. 

Then  every  man,  of  every  clime, 

That  prays  in  his  diKtreas, 
Prays  to  the  Human  Form  Divine, 

Love,  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace. 

And  all  must  love  the  Human  Form, 

In  heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew : 
Where  Mercy,  Love,  and  Pity  dwell, 

Tiiere  God  is  dwelling  too." 

But  if  the  parts  of  the  human  form  have  fimctions,  the 
whole  haa  functions  too.  A  new  problem  therefore  occurs 
and  we  now  ask  what  is  the  physiology,  not  of  brain, 
heart,  or  skin,  but  of  the  human  form  as  an  organ  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  know  what 
the  human  form  is  ;  for  its  functions  cannot  be  told  until 
we  have  it  before  us.  In  the  lowest  consideration  then  it 
is  Hfe,  being  or  substance.  For  in  fact  it  is  the  end  of 
L,  and  the  end  ia  also  the  beginning,  and  supports 
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the  means,  or  lifts  them  into  standing.  The  end  alao  jus- 
tifies the  means,  or  gives  them  solidity.  The  human  form* 
is  therefore  the  living  Caryatides  of  the  world ;  or  more 
properly,  in  revelstion  it  is  the  I  am.  Who  not  was  but  is 
in  all  time  and  nature.  Its  function  accordingly  is  the 
gift  of  substantial  life  to  those  whom  it  includes ;  aye  I  and 
of  comparatiye  life  and  subfttance  to  all  its  images  and 
types.  In  the  lap  of  this  sustaining  form,  we  receive  the 
seals  of  fact,  and  are  bound  to  he  real :  we  have  no  escape 
into  nothingness  any  more,  but  existence  ia  our  fate. 
Herein  tlien  we  are  in  the  essential  organ  of  life  ;  and  as 
the  body  in  the  form  receives  life,  so  its  ftmction  or  neces- 
sity is,  to  make  life. 

In  the  second  place  the  human  form  is  use.  For  man 
in  fact  is  the  creature  who  can  surmount  himself,  and  elect 
the  univeraal  use.  He  has  a  spirit  above  his  nature,  or 
can  breathe  for  tbe  commonwealth  of  heaven.  Bom  into 
this  human  form,  it  presses  its  industries  upon  liim,  and 
commands  him  to  good  works.  Its  signal  before  all  his 
battles  is,  "  The  Lord  of  the  universe  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  "  Thou  Bhftlt  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
tliy  brow  all  the  days  of  thy  life,"  Man's  work  ia  uni- 
versal ;  in  laying  bricks  to  the  hovels  of  his  plans,  he  is 
working  at  other  plans  veiled ;  rearing  far  and  future 

*  That  Indian  myth,  that  tbe  world  rests  upon  n  tortoiae,  and  the 
tortoise  npon  nn  elephant,  though  delicitint  in  pound  for  the  ele- 
phant, inTohes  a  deeper  thoiight  than  the  metaphyaical  conception  of 
Babetance,  and  Blontla  man;  degrees  nearer  lo  a  true  answer  than  the 
buren  pantheism  of  Spinosa.  For  elcjibant  and  tortoise  have  good 
bronrl  backs  of  their  Gvn,  anlike  metaphysical  abstractions  i  and 
moreover  they  are  analogues  in  the  series  of  humanity,  and  in  this 
degree  approach  tbe  true  answer.  Tbe  conception  of  tubstance 
belongs  to  tlie  sltin-prindples  of  thonght  (p.  334),  and  ia  the  epi- 
dermii  of  the  conception  of  support,  whose  inner  parts,  aa  we  have 
given  them  above,  are,  1.  Being;  and  i.  Life. 
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States ;  the  basements  of  ages  to  come  ;  the  limba  and  wills 

of  his  posterities ;  the  strength,  or  weakness,  of  his  own 
sovd,  and  by  reversion,  of  his  societies :  buildings,  good 
and  bad,  lugb,  and  low,  and  broad.  This  is  according  to 
his  incessant  form,  which  is  the  eBsential  organ  of  activity. 
And  if  he  will  not  work  but  drone,  his  waste  is  universal. 
The  ground  supports  him  in  vain,  and  his  feet  kill  ita  pur- 
pose ;  herbs  feed  and  beasts  clothe  him  for  disgrace ;  hia 
frame  puts  costliest  energy  in  play,  to  be  manufactured  into 
eloth ;  and  his  soul  hovers  uninhabiting  over  his  slime. 
This  is  the  final  shape  of  unhappinesa,  the  lot  of  apoplexed 
men  and  societies,  whose  curse  it  becomes  that  they  are 
lashed  to  the  halberts  of  use  upside  down,  which  cleaves 
with  poison  to  their  human  forms.  For  the  human  form 
is  the  divinity  either  of  Neraesia,  or  of  God. 

The  third  human  form  surrounding  and  entering  into 
the  former  two,  is  wisdom  or  divine  light,  whose  care  it  is 
to  make  ua  wise.  And  because  we  are  shapes  in  which 
wisdom  may  dwell,  it  presses  us  with  ought  and  miwt,  and 
throngs  us  with  duties  through  our  eyes  ;  for  by  the  mag- 
netism of  our  likeness  it  ia  at  om-  aide,  to  ahew  us  the 
way,  th&  truth,  and  the  life.  We  can  therefore  no  more 
escape  existence  than  elude  the  neceseity  to  he  wise,  or 
foolish.  In  the  latter  caae  we  founder  upon  the  human 
form,  or  stumble  blindfold  through  a  world  of  posts  and 
pitfalls  :  for  our  world  is  even  aa  ourselves,  and  if  we  are 
wounded  within,  ail  thinga  chaae  and  gore  us,  aa  the  herd, 
a  bleeding  deer.  But  the  form  of  wisdom  is,  first,  the 
underatanding  mind ;  hence  its  earliest  pressure  incites  na 
to  know ;  and  heaven  known,  man  known,  God  known,  the 
world  known,  is  its  mission :  the  second  form  ia  the  spiri- 
tual mind,  which  elects  the  noblest  causes  from  the  rest, 
and  has  ears  from  that  scripture :  "  If  ye  will  do  the  works, 
ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."     Thus  aa  our  bodies  of 
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r  Benae  oblige  us  to  see,  work  and  exist,  to  eat,  drink  aad 
I  generate,  or  to  pay  the  penalties  of  refusal,  so  our  bodies 
of  nnderatanding  and  wisdom  bind  ub  to  answerable  courses, 
or  mnlct  ns  in  eqnal  retributions.  In  this  light  we  are 
organs  of  new  products  again,  and  necessity  forces  us  to 
increase  the  wisdom,  or  the  folly,  of  the  world. 

The  fourth  human  form  is  love,  the  substance  of  sub- 
stance, the  iise  of  use,  and  the  wisdom  of  wisdom,  which 
takes  the  names  of  the  rest,  and  completes  the  circle  of  aJl 
in  all.  There  is  no  such  ineumbenee  aa  this,  of  loving,  for 
r  love  is  not  only  God's  image  but  his  likeness,  and  comes 
from  the  highest  of  the  Highest.  Its  organ  is  the  n*ill, 
vhicb  is  motive  in  all  acts  and  apathies, — a  man  who  nei- 
ther slumbers  nor  sleeps.  This  is  he  that  ceaseless  love 
solicits ;  and  it  stands  around  him  in  all  the  shapes  that 
touch  him,  as  child  and  parent,  spouse  and  country ; 
and  by  irresistible  drawing,  it  welds  him  to  his  objects, 
and  assembles  each  world  under  its  banners.  But  union 
begets  being,  or  love  is  the  parent  of  substance.  Hence 
love  is  increased  by  existence,  as  flame  by  fiiel.  And 
being  bom  into  the  form  of  love,  which  is  the  human,  we 
are  bound  not  only  to  our  adopted  will,  but  to  its  increases. 
In  this  form  than  we  stand  under  an  almighty  pressure 
towards  union  and  generation ;  and  are  compelled  to  be  at 
one  with  our  companions;  and  by  ever  similar  progeny 
from  the  loins  of  our  love  to  augment  the  society  we  have 
chosen. 

This  organic  consideration  presents  old  facts  in  a  new 
discourse,  and  we  come  to  a  functional  root  of  the  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness  of  man,  and  of  his  manifold  healths 
and  diseases.  For  life  and  wisdom,  love  and  action,  are  in 
his  blood  and  spirit,  and  he  must  either  produce  and  secrete 
them  aright,  or  fall  into  maladies  innumerable.  The  form 
which  he  bears,  being  the  essential  organ  of  happiness, 
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L  loss  in  tones  'which  are  esaential  pain  ; 

,  strange  in  the  world,  are  native  here, 

e  itaelf  seconds  every  monition  Etnd.  delight 


for  joy  and  8c 
and  Omnipott 

of  the  human  form.  For  the  rest  we  have  to  observi 
that  to  this  phyaiologicul  shape  all  acionce,  art,  morala  and 
Bpirituak  revert ;  for  substance  b  the  quest  of  science ; 
use,  including  beauty,  is  the  compasa  of  art ;  wisdom  ia 
for  moral  philosophy ;  and  love  and  its  universe  for  the 
spiritual  man :  whence  the  human  form  is  the  future 
grammar  of  every  school  which  gives  real  instructions  to 

Here  too  the  problem  of  life  receives  its  present  last 
illustrations.  For  though  already  we  have  shewn  that  the 
inner  man  ia  "  the  vital  principle  "  of  the  outer,  yet  a  new 
vitality  is  demanded  for  him  again ;  tortoise  and  elephant 
(p.  377),  by  themselves,  though  they  seem  to  support^ 
only  increaBB  the  weight  to  be  supported ;  in  short,  the 
inner  man  drops  into  metaphysical  dust  as  the  outer  man 
into  physical,  unless  bis  parts  are  coherent  through  some 
self-sustaining  life.  That  latter  is  evidently  the  living 
God,  the  end  of  problems  and  the  font  of  certaintieH,  who 
makes  us  not  of  cells  and  molecules,  but  of  humanities 
because  He  is  human.  Therefore  the  last  office  of  science 
is,  to  ceaae  to  make,  and  to  accept  a  Maker. 

We  have  firequently  adverted  before  to  the  principle  of 
Correspondence  (pp.  254,  255,  276—278,  &c.),  and  we 
again  remark,  that  the  above  functions  take  place  by  its  ne- 
cessity. As  spbit  and  soul  are  present  with  body  because 
creation  is  a  band  of  like  superiors  with  like  inferiors,  so 
Grod  is  present  to  man  when  the  same  reason  holds.  The 
spiritual  world  also  plays  upon  us  by  this  law  of  likenaas, 
sameness  or  assembling :  all  the  angels  rest  on  our  good 
parts  and  deeds,  and  all  the  devils  urge  down  into  our  mia- 
chievons  fibres;    so  that  corresposdence  is  the  uiuod  of 
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things,  and  harmony  has  esisteuce  in  its  arms.  Think 
then  of  what  jeta  the  passions  and  virtues  are  the  springs  ; 
and  what  it  id  to  he  horn  into  the  human  shape,  with  its 
celestial  and  infernal  hydraulics  I  But  this  too  is  under 
direction  ;  for  nnstop  our  tiouls  an  we  may,  their  wolls  are 
supervised ;  for  there  ia  one  "  openeth  and  no  man  shut- 
teth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth." 

These  also  are  things  of  which  we  spoke  under  other 
names  when  treating  of  the  anatomical  organs.  And  we 
find  by  the  spiritual  telescope,  that  the  same  iailacy  has 
clouded  our  eyes  here  as  that  which  resolved  the  stars  of 
heaven  into  a  doctrine  of  glittering  dust  (p.  338).  For  as 
those  molecules  of  the  universe  arc  universes,  so  the  mole- 
cules of  man  are  men.  That  which  seems  little  by  distance, 
is  not  little  but  mighty  ;  and  that  which  seems  little  by 
nearness  is,  perchance,  greater  still.  If  the  kingdom  of 
God  ia  within  us,  then  have  we  roominess  indeed.  The 
little  chariots  of  blood,  seed  and  spirit  are  magnified  into 
eternal  processions;  and  judgments,  thrones  and  principal- 
ities, horses,  white  and  pale  and  red,  move  in  awful  cycles 
through  our  human  forms.  If  we  are  of  the  dust,  well ! 
There  is  an  end  of  us.  Hut  if  we  are  images  of  the  Most 
High,  there  ia  no  end  of  us  :  but  our  breeding,  educating, 
and  healing  are  according  to  this  pattern  and  rule — no  less, 
and  no  other. 

But  lastly,  to  shut  out  unreality,  and  bolt  its  door,  if 
we  are  in  the  image  of  God,  Who — not  what — is  that  God 
whose  image  we  are  to  wear?  The  answer  in  fact  is  Christ. 
Of  other  gods  we  peculite  but  none  other  do  we  know. 
It  is  his  love  w  don  works  and  body  that  clothe  us  with 
our  second  fon  h  and  nable  us  to  fulfil  the  end  of  our 
being  in  mak  ng  our  h  e  and  acta  co-human  with  our 
shapes.     Christian  obvious,   is  the  only  human 

sqjigion  :  other   eligions  a  e  nineral,  vegetable,  animal,  or 
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anthropomorphic ;  but  this  is  theomorpliie  ;  the  revelation 
of  no  Man-Gtui,  but  of  the  God-Man.  Henceforth,  there- 
fore, there  are  no  problems  of  God,  but  a  history  of  ChriBt, 
Christianity  accordingly  works  to  the  redemption  of  the 
physical  man  and  human  body,  that  it  may  be  like  to  lus 
glorious  body.  And  among  its  other  miracles  is  the  con- 
nexion of  grace  with  nature,  or  of  divinity  with  physiology; 
BO  that  by  the  harmonies  of  this  connexion  Christ  is  to  be 
Lord  of  the  sciences,  as  well  aa  High  Prieet  of  the  churches. 
For  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  laws  of  love,  wisdom,  and 
use,  which  are  the  health  or  fonctions  of  the  body,  are  the 
obedience  of  its  atoms  to  His  new  commandment,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  formulas  of  Christianity  are  all  prevalent 
in  physics.  From  the  moment  that  this  is  seen,  the  modem 
polytheism  is  ended,  for  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  are  the 
same,  and  the  God  of  nature  is  also  the  God  of  revelation.* 
For  be  it  remembered  that  the  divine  empire  and  pressure 
of  Christ  upon  his  subjects  takes  place  by  revelation :  it 
is  not  left  to  straggle  down  through  history,  through  jour- 
nalists and  scribes,  but  the  book  which  is  God's  with  tts,  is 
the  continnfttion  of  the  Man  who  is  God  with  us.  Whence 
again  onr  htunan  form  is  according  to  our  correspondence 
with  the  Word  of  God. 

All  this  belongs  strictly  to  the  sciences,  and  especially 
to  those  that  relate  to  the  body  as  the  casket  of  the  life  of 
man.  For  the  great  Incarnation  is  the  model  of  the  rest. 
And  moreover  it  is  not  this  or  that  man  that  concerns  phy- 
siology, but  the  problems  of  corporeal  humanity  in  ha 
scope.  But  this  matter  of  religion,  in  which  Christ's  in- 
carnation is  part  of  experience,  neeessarily  takes  rank  in 
its  way  as  the  leading  instance  of  all,  and  can  never  he 


*  See  thBie  pDlata  i^Qsidered  in  m;  "  Addrei 
the  PhUotophy  of  Religion."     184!», 
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banished  from  the  caEes  upon  which  fair  inductioo  works. 
It  13  not  the  average  man,  but  the  archetypal  and  tj-pieal 
man,  who  is  the  subject  of  anthropological  science,  accord- 
ing to  that  plain  rule,  that  cardinal  and  representative  in- 
Btances,  and  not  estrinalc  and  adventitioua  ones,  are  those 
in  which  knowledge  seeks  for  principles.  Indeed  there  is 
no  doctrine  of  man,  who  is  a  variable  and  fluid  term,  unless 
it  be  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  average  man  is  unat- 
tunable ;  every  fresh  birtb  alters  his  number  and  figure ; 
it  is  only  the  God-Man  who  can  be  known  {p.  275).  Ilence 
the  necessity  of  turning  the  telescopes  of  physiology  and 
anthropology  in  this  direction,  that  around  the  variable  we 
may  see  the  constant,  or  that  science  may  become  divine 
by  admitting  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world.  This 
will  give  both  dignity  and  facility  to  our  8tudie.s  ;  for  the 
revealed  divine  perfections  are  the  tacit  axioms  of  all  truth ; 
and  consequently  in  the  working  of  theae  remote  problems 
of  physiology  we  find  here  the  principles  that  lead  ua  on 
by  imperceptible  stages,  each  easy  as  the  first,  to  ends 
where  the  firat  in  all  its  brightness  reappears.  In  nature's 
dark  mines,  this  is  a  circle  from  light  to  light,  is  which 
light  is  the  way. 

We  may  here  obviate  an  objection  to  tbeae  general  views; 
for  it  may  be  urged  that  we  have  forgotten  throughout  that 
the  original  human  form  is  defaced,  and  cannot  now  be 
called  the  image  of  God.  To  this  we  reply  that  we  so 
designate  it,  in  reference  to  what  it  may  be,  not  to  what 
it  is ;  and  claim  that  thought  shall  live  upon  our  future 
health,  and  not  upon  our  present  diseases.  For  man  still 
retains  his  prerogative  so  far,  that  he  is  capable  of  recon- 
version into  the  primeval  image,  as  all  religion  knows. 
The  human  form  has  never  been  abolished :  it  has  a  divine 
strength  of  conservation  (p.  334) ;  so  that  even  the  poor 
Bushmen  and  Australians,  nay,  all  criminals,  are  still  men, 
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and  we  dare  not  ceaae  to  eay  that  tbey  are  in  the  image,  of 

God ;  for  that  Bame  eiuancipative  form  which  is  the  iramen- 
Bily  of  righteousnesB,  is  also  the  dungeon  of  sin.  By  this 
conservation  it  is  that  the  children  of  those  who  are  bend- 
ing to  death  under  all  guilts  and  plagues,  are  bom  iniante 
as  the  rest ;  they  too  begin  from  heaven,  by  whose  elasticity 
the  liberated  seed  recovers  itself  with  a  spring  from  the 
preasure  and  abuse  of  generations.  An  earnest  that  evil 
cannot  triumph,  or  build  throngh  the  world,  because  there 
is  this  almighty  arm  nursing  babes  in  the  wrestle.  For 
the  like  cause  every  day  is  bom  aircBh,  and  the  load  of 
life  13  lightened  in  sleep,  which  lets  out  an  ever  new  man 
through  the  merciful  gates  of  the  morning.  ThuB  though 
the  divine  image  be  defiiced,  yet  as  its  features  may  be 
won  again,  we  still  recognize  in  man  the  remoteness  of 
his  archetype;  just  as  we  call  reason,  reason,  despite  of 
tmreason ;  and  leave  to  love  its  ideal  meaning,  though  that 
substance,  as  such,  is  seldom  patent  upon  earth. 

We  conclude  here  by  reverting  one  stage  back,  to  apeak 
of  the  meaning  and  cause  of  death ;  because  this  back- 
ground will  perchance  throw  forth  into  relief  the  image 
and  emblems  of  life.  For  aa  life  comes  by  correspondence, 
so  death  comes  by  non- correspondence  between  the  Boul 
and  the  body ;  just  aa  deadness  in  these  sciencea  oomee 
from  non -perception  of  correspondence.  Thus  when  the 
heart  has  no  longer  any  heartiness  towards  the  man,  and 
no  more  likeneaa  to  the  soul's  heart,  which  is  love  {pp.  215 
— 239,  282 — 287),  when  the  bbod  grows  callous  to  the  for- 
mation of  relations,  and  feels  no  warmth  or  joy  in  begetting, 
educating,  marrying  or  advancing  the  children  of  the  body, 
then  the  soul  ceases  to  care  for  it,  and  begins  by  slow  de- 
grees to  leave  it ;  in  other  words,  disease  and  disability  preiy 


upon  It ;  organic  v 


B  besets  it ;  and  the  ii 


to  keep  company  with  it ;  for  it  is  a  hard  heart,  already 
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dead  to  Bnggeation  and  obedience.  So  when  the  lungs 
begin  no  more  to  play  for  thought,  or  to  draw  animation 
and  faculty  forth,  the  floul  aud  they  have  to  separate,  as 
persona  estranged  from  each  other ;  for  breath  exists  that 
Houl  may  breathe,  and  when  this  is  no  longer  possible,  mor- 
tal breath  stops.  And  when  the  bruin  no  longer  electa 
light  and  virtue  from  matter,  and  communes  no  more  by 
vibratory  states  with  the  genii  of  the  cosmos,  then  the 
Boul  quits  this  eSete  spiritualist,  now  a  materialist;  and 
the  brain-dies  from  the  separation,  just  as  it  dies  spiritually 
from  the  denial  of  the  soul.  Ho  alau,  when  the  muscles 
have  lost  their  imaginations  of  power,  the  will  of  the  soul 
quits  them  as  broken  tools.  Then  the  body  fella  to  pieoea 
by  its  own  degrees  of  decay.  After  this  it  belongs  to  no 
soul,  but  to  the  world,  whose  first  artisans  with  it  ore  the 
chemistries  of  nature,  and  the  anatomical  worms. 

But  the  natural  decay  and  death  of  the  body  image  those 
of  the  mind  ;  for  this  it  is  that,  after  its  culmination,  is 
dying  by  degrees.  The  loves  which  come  by  nature  are 
gradually  extinct  as  age  proceeds ;  the  intelligence  also 
ceases,  and  the  sense.  Thus  we  care  much  for  objects  at 
first,  hut  gradually  leas,  and  nothing  at  last :  that  care  or 
love  is  then  dead.  The  child's  dolls,  and  the  man's,  fol- 
low this  curricle.  So  with  intelligence:  Its  objects  are 
brightest  at  first  perceiving ;  in  their  adult  state  they  are 
active  ideas  ;  after  this  they  become  repetitions,  and  sit  in 
easy  chairs  of  twaddle ;  and  in  the  end  the  mind  dies  to 
them,  and  they  to  it.  And  so  with  the  senses  also  ;  the 
eye  has  at  first  much  pleasure  in  seeing,  and  at  last  none  : 
the  whole  of  the  five  are  ultimately  tired  to  death.  This 
is  the  course  of  nature  in  the  natural  or  perishable  mind 
for  the  objects  of  nature  ;  and  the  body  follows  it  paribus 
poisSms.  For  the  natural  is  a  feeder  to  the  spiritual  mind, 
— the  stomach  which  the  soul  has  for  nature ;  and  after  a 
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sufliciency  of  her  ways  and  informations  has  been  asuini' 
lated,  and  the  spirit  is  of  age,  its  old  guardian  mind  and 
memory  are  deciduons,  and  the  body  drops  off  nHth  them. 
The  motives  of 'separation  between  the  soul  and  Bpiritoal 
iniTid,  and  the  body  and  natnral  mind,  are  therefore  mo- 
liveH  of  common  sense ;  and  are  parallel  with  those  for 
which  we  cement,  or  dissever,  onr  connexions  with  our 
fallow  men.  For  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  the  Boul 
is  a  vast  society,  and  the  body  a  society,  and  that  all  oar 
relations  and  utilities  are  in  their  focal  imion  there. 

The  materialists  are  therefore  right,  when  they  speak  of 
llie  death  of  the  mind ;  for  die  it  mnat,  or  entrance  to 
spiritual  life  would  be  impossible.  The  caae  is  like  that 
of  the  proper  foQtal  organs,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  ductus 
venosus,*  and  the  like,  which  unless  they  died  to  their 
embryonic  functions,  the  life  after  birth  could  not  proceed. 
And  so,  unlesB  our  old  fixed  ways  of  wanting,  deeming 
and  cogitating,  the  channels  of  nature's  thoughts  and  loves, 
were  dried  up,  and  rendered  inert,  the  life  after  death 
would  be  impoBsible :  and  in  that  case,  having  given  up 
one  life  by  inevitable  stages,  and  yet  not  attained  to  the 
nest,  we  should  stick  in  death,  and  be  lost  to  progress ; 
which  last,  however,  is  provided  by  the  successive  djnng 

•  With  ragard  to  apparitions,  or  phyaiological  re-appeBrancea  of 
the  soul  in  nature  (which  by  a  law  easily  eipounded  are  numeroos  in 
proportion  as  Che  ttaCe  of  man  is  low,  anit  exercise  a  compengatorj 
fonction  for  the  defect  of  angelic  commoniOD,  and  faith  io  revelation), 
they  are  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  change  from  footal  to  per- 
sonal life.  For  as  birth  may  be  incomplete  so  far  as  that  the  bodily 
changes  which  it  implies  have  not  properly  occurred,  so  death  may  be 
imperfect,  and  the  pro)ier  spiritual  changes  may  not  have  ensued  i 
and  as  "  the  blue  diaease  "  is  the  oscillation  after  birth  between  em- 
bryonic and  infitnt  life,  bo  bauntitig  is  Che  oscilloCion  between  Che  mun- 
tlane  and  supermundane  states.  There  is  the  same  God  on  both  sides 
of  the  grave,  yet  the  state  is  according  to  tiie  mBterials. 
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of  our  aged  mindH.  "Wa  therefore  claim  materialiBm  as 
not  only  the  cause  of  death,  but  by  poetical  juntice,  as  the 
undertaker  and  burier  of  the  dead  ;  and  we  leave  it  with 
sadness  to  its  "black  work,"  of  coring  for  that  for  which 
no  Boul  can  care.  And  as  we  leave  it  shovelling  away — 
ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust — we  meet  onr  brother,  the 
Man,  again,  with  all  his  virilities  and  appoiutmenta  iutact ; 
an  eye  which  is  mind,  and  a  mind  which  is  spirit,  the  risen 
person  and  new  bom  infant  of  (he  second  life. 

Having  now  dwelt  upon  the  functions  of  the  human 
form,  and  seen  that  they  repose  upon  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  that  the  one  is  never  without  the  other,  we  con- 
clude the  present  Chapter  with  a  few  words  on  Gome  of  the 
JiinetioTis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  human  foririf  which  doctrine 
is  to  knowledge  what  the  human  form  is  to  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  sciences  of  the  body,  we  have  found 
that  this  doctrine  opens  up  the  sluices  of  all  life,  and  de- 
termines its  tide  into  phyaiologj'.  We  can  no  longer  think 
of  our  vitals,  or  molecules,*  as  objects  which  have  ever 

*  In  Btating  this,  ve  know  that  we  disagree  with  the  prevailing 
view9,  nhii^h  powder  the  human  bodf  into  cells,  and  regard  tbem 
SB  the  elements  of  mankind.  But,  as  we  befbra  stated  (pp.  190 — 
I93)i  onlf  that  is  EEBential  to  any  sabject,  which  is  peculiar  to  it, 
and  contradistinguiaheB  it  from  others,  whereas  nncleated  cells  and 
cell-germs  are  commnn  ta  all  arganizatian  as  tbe  chaos  out  of  whicli  It 
arises.  To  think  uf  tbem  in  connexion  with  anything  human,  is  tn 
rliiiit  of  man  in  and  from  chaos.  But  it  has  required  a  divine  band 
to  win  the  buman  ftirm  out  of  matUr,  and  acience  has  no  prospect  of 
gainiiig  it,  unless  bj  accepting  it  aa  it  is,  without  attempting  to  con- 
BtcDct  it  ont  of  ceils.  For  our  own  part  we  are  conscious  that  we  can 
make  nothing  of  calls,  and  wa  bless  God  every  day  that  his  works 
come  ta  us  ready  made,  and  can  neither  he  taken  to  pieces,  nor  put 
together — save  hy  his  own  band.  Our  cells  are  not  tbe  pieces,  hut 
the  firagmenta  and  ruioa  of  his  works.  The  pieces  of  humanity  are 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  by  the  deepest  analyeis  there  are  nt 
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been  Been  by  mivroscope  or  Bsatomy ;  for  the  more  we  at- 
tribute to  their  life  and  integrity,  the  leas  are  their  dead 


R-  pieces  than  these.     Il  ia  tlie  syntLesis  of  these,  and  not  of  cells. 

It  CODStitutes  fresh  men  and  women.     Every  partide  of  Ibe  bod; 

rolna  the  whole,  or  it  ia  dead,  and  not  within  our  subject :  tiuis  ta 
t  living  thing;  it  is  the  entire  human  farm. 

While  upon  chii  aubject,  we  will  aaj  a  few  words  on  the  «exala 
juatlio  of  cell-germs,  the  Brat  of  which  is  sapposed  lo  contain  the 
whole  forces  of  the  organisni  in  potency.  For  the  primordial  cell 
■ppDars  as  the  beginning  of  the  body.  Bat  it  ia  thought  abaurd  thtC 
within  this  delieate  veaicle  forces  sboulJ  reside  that  build  the  fi-amc, 
and  continue  it  while  life  endures.  In  order  to  see  how  the  case  is. 
let  OS  apply  the  humsn  lens  to  it,  and  look  at  it  from  man,  who  is  Ihe 
atom  or  cell  of  the  fabric  of  Society.  Under  this  glOBS  we  se«  that  the 
cell  is  a  man  big  with  a  new  ides.  Let  ns  call  that  primal  cell  bj  the 
name  of  Mahomet.  This  man  is  the  cell-germ  of  a  new  religion  and 
polity  in  the  world.  What  is  the  case  with  him  !  He  receivea  his 
mission  complete  as  a  germ  in  hia  ffxn  person ;  whatever  MahomeC- 
anigm  in  its  purity  will  be,  is  involved  in  tbe  idea  of  that  molecnlai 
person — Mahomet.  He  does  not  koow  it,  for  who  knows  the  contents 
and  consequences  of  himaetf  ?  But  there  it  is — a  logic  of  great  rranti 
folded  into  that  deceptively  minute  form.  By  degrees  he  infects  nen 
matter,  that  is  to  say,  disdplea,  with  bis  idea,  whose  life  they  receive, 
and  to  which  they  add  their  own  Ute  ;  expanding  the  original  idea,  as  it 
was  capable  of  being  eipanded  From  the  beginning.  And  one  audi 
idea  might  range  upon  it  the  populations  of  all  continents,  and  be  len 
eihauBted  than  when  its  assimilations  began ;  for  in  conqnering  ideas, 
it  is  noteitension,  bnC  want  and  failure  of  extenuon,  that  is  exhaustive. 
It  ia  therefore  clear,  that  as  a  spiritual  architectonic  thing,  all  Ma- 
hometanism  lay  in  the  cell-germ — Mahomet  i  but  as  a  physical  fonx 
each  new  molecole  or  disciple  contributed  to  it  his  body  and  powers. 
And  had  he  not,  from  the  beginning,  been  such  a  cell  as  Mahomcti 
only  wanting  conception  or  the  active  idea,  no  force  could  have  made 
him  an  efficient  part  in  tbe  body  of  Mahometaniam. 

Juat  so,  there  ia  a  spiritual  arcbitectonic  force  lying  in  the  oell- 
germs  of  organization,  and  a  material,  obeisant,  correapondenllal, 
bricklaying  force  in  the  materials  which  lie  ready  to  be  iniected  by  the 
cell-germs. 
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bodies  themselves.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  eyes  with 
which  the  body  and  its  prospects  are  seen,  is  hope  and 

A.  woTd  also  with  regard  to  the  docttine  of  controvcrtibilitj  of 
forces,  now  popular  amang  the  tearaed,  and  according  to  which  heat 
hag  only  to  pies  through  a  cell'genn  to  be  converted  into  vitality. 
This  doctrine  ends  in  fire.worsbipping,  for  it  makes  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  material  bud  to  be  the  fountains  of  the  force  of  orginiZBtion  : 
and  deems  that  these  pass  through  vegetables,  and  become  ve^table 
life  i  tbrongta  animals,  and  become  animal  hfc  ;  tbrongb  brains,  and 
become  mind;  and  so  forth.  Therefore  a  line  dajr,  poured  into  its 
vessel,  man,  becomes  tranamogrified  into  virtues ;  dark  nights  are 
converted  into  felonies ;  dull  November  days  into  snicides ;  imd  hot 
gnns  into  love.  This  is  materialism  with  spiritualism  in  its  pocket. 
The  creed  is  an  old  one,  and  not  untrue  of  animnlity  ;  for  the  beasts 
love  In  summer  because  the  sun  bids  them,  and  their  hearts  are  cold 
iu  winter  because  winter  is  cold.  But  it  ie  false  of  man,  and  false  of 
his  verf  atoms,  excepting  in  so  far  as  he  degrades  himself  into  an  aoi- 
mal.  As  it  has  been  said  of  the  true  man, 
B*  "  The  sun  In  otbcn  mitelb  laws,  and  la  tlieii  virtue ; 

B    '  VlrtuQislilEBun." 

For  though  he  requires  heat  to  love,  jel  he  requires  to  love  at  all 
times,  and  that  is  the  root  of  the  art  by  which  be  procures  a  constant 
temperature  that  makes  hia  body  capable.  The  prior  fact  is  his  human 
determination  to  beat  winter  and  summer  ;  and  though  he  must  have 
climates,  to  pick  and  choose  them  at  bis  will. 

There  is  no  convertibility  of  forces  between  life  and  nature  ;  there 
are  ao  cells  by  which  heat  can  be  Hltered  into  vitality.  The  doctrine 
of  Correspondence  most  be  aabstituted  for  that  of  conTertibility.  It  is 
because  love  and  life  themselves  are  live  lire  (p.  92),  that  they  come 
forth  by  the  law  of  invitotion,  when  the  organism  which  they  affect  by 
the  same  principle  of  correspondence  (pp.  254,  255,  276—278)  is 
immersed  in  the  dead  heat  of  the  sun.  All  circumstance  is  necessarily 
haunted,  because  there  are  spirits  akio  to  the  oircumatance,  which 
cohabit  with  it,  as  the  soul  cohabits  with  the  body.  But  the  soul  ia 
oot  porous  to  the  body,  thungb  the  body  is  porous  to  the  soul ;  and 
by  no  art  can  camels  pass  through  needles*  eyes  ;  death  get  into  hfe  j 
gross  heat  penetrate  living  heat;  or  dead  doctrines  of  converdbility 
procure  admissioo  to  the  distinct  and  fastidious  trntha  which  conserve 
Ibe  empire  of  the  world. 
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expnoBion.  Blood,  nerve  and  bone  are  the  walls  of  the 
present  sciences,  and  their  poor  languid  life  ia  the  reBouree 
of  the  corresponding  arts ;  but  Man,  the  hierarchy,  is  the 
presence  before  whom  these  limits  disappear,  and  the  re- 
servoir out  of  which  wholeness  and  vitality  well  from 
perennial  springs.  For  aa  the  parts  riae  to  the  stature  of 
the  whole,  our  knowledge  of  them  ia  the  physiological  dou- 
ble of  our  knowledge  of  man  ;  and  the  arts  of  their  cure 
and  conservation,  are  the  religions  and  virtues  of  the  human 
race,  represented  under  their  healing  forms. 

All  this  means,  that  under  the  pressure  of  these  views, 
the  body  begins  to  have  a  spirit.  But  also  by  the  same 
doctrine,  the  spirit  begins  to  have  a  body.  For  as  the 
present  world,  tike  a  battle  field  in  which  the  armies  both 
of  truth  and  error  have  been  slain,  is  strewed  with  the 
dead  corses  of  the  sciences,  so  there  is  a  melancholy  array 
of  spectres  called  philosophies,  fighting  over  again  in  the 
air  the  same  old  cause  which  was  hopeless  on  the  earth. 
But  the  sciences  once  upon  their  legs  again,  the  philoso- 
phies get  into  them  as  their  proper  souls.  The  first  corse 
to  be  re-animated  is  physiology ;  psychology  is  the  first  of 
the  ghosts  which  will  be  incarnate  in  a  human  hahitaticoi. 
The  doctrine  of  the  structural  himian  soul  is  the  basis 
of  philosophy,  as  that  of  the  organic  body  is  the  foundation 
of  physiology.  And  this  doctrine  of  the  psychical  man  is 
threefold;  first,  what  he  does:  second,  what  he  is:  and 
third,  where  he  comes  fi-om.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  every  house  and  every  history  is  its  answer  :  prac- 
tical psychology  is  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  entire 


Whether  light,  beat,  magnetism,  electricil 
Teitible,  is  uioCher  qucetiou  ;  but  if  tliejr  ni 
to  convert  them,  and  Crum  it  they  take  a  nt 
and  beginning. 
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works  of  the  soul.  With  regard  to  the  aecond,  it  involves 
the  human  form  in  ita  brightest  robes  of  consciousness, 
with  all  its  actions  poured  back  into  it  as  powers,  and  seen 
not  in  effectB,  but  in  causes.  And  for  the  third  point,  as 
touching  the  origin  of  the  soul,  it  ia  as  the  origin  of  the 
impression  from  the  seal,  or  of  the  child  from  the  parent ; 
for  the  archetype  by  its  terms  is  the  account  of  the  type. 
Psychology  is  therefore  the  science  of  assumptions  with 
regard  to  the  real  soul ;  for  it  is  bound  to  make  nothing, 
hut  to  aijsmne  or  take  up  what  is  given  in  e-vperience  ;  and 
fact  shews  what  our  souls  are  by  what  they  do  and  feel, 
and  completes  the  suhstanee  of  the  knowledge  by  embrac- 
ing' the  facts  of  revelation.  In  short  psychology  accepts 
the  inner  man,  with  all  the  motives,  senses,  and  form  of 
the  outer ;  and  its  problems  refer  either  to  his  associates, 
or  if  they  are  deeper  than  that  world,  to  inner  men  again 
in  a  new  manly  orbit ;  and  so  on  through  benches  and 
choirs  of  manliness  until  the  answer  comes  from  the  human 
mouth  somewhere.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  is  there- 
fore the  analogue,  as  it  is  the  beginning,  of  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  soul.  And  men,  women  and  children  are  our 
only  fa<7u1ties,  the  actors  in  all,  and  the  accountants  of  all, 
up  to  the  very  throne  of  God.  Psychology  is  thus  not 
abstract,  but  dramatic  and  allegorical. 

Mental  philosophy  under  the  same  aspect  becomes 
equally  tangible,  for  mind  impersonated  (and  there  is  no 
other)  is  its  object.  Mental  philosophy  is  always  some 
man  endeavouring  to  see  his  image  either  in  himself,  or  in 
his  fellows.  The  disciples  of  the  schools  look  for  it  in  the 
masters,  and  the  masters  either  in  their  own  conaciousnesa, 
or  in  the  works  of  their  fellow  men.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
men  of  mind  who  are  the  study  of  the  philosopher.  Ab- 
stractions have  indeed  an  empire  here,  because  words, 
which  are  airy  men,  like  other  men  beget  children,  which 
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we  word)!  of  woriis :  but  the  first  words  of  the  mind  fit  to 
things,  which  are  either  human,  or  the  parts  of  hnmani^. 
Hence  in  !ts  centres  every  idea  is  uttered  according  to  the 

human  form. 

We  have  fihewn  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  the  facnltiea, 
powers  and  causes  in  man  are  referable  to  the  types  of  the 
organiEatiqn,  and  that  by  correspondence  these  inner  men 
inhabit  the  out«r  body ;  thus,  for  example,  that  consciouH- 
ness  is  the  mind  of  skia  because  consciousness  itself  is  the 
akin  of  the  mind  (p,  326).  At  present^  we  do  not  enter 
further  upon  this  general  subject,  which  for  its  completion 
would  require  ns  to  trace  the  whole  outline  of  the  mental 
body,  as  it  runs  parallel  with  the  organs  of  the  physical 
frame.  But  yet  we  will  eeleet  one  or  two  metaphysical 
ideas,  in  order  to  shew  their  fitness  to  the  human  form. 

And  first  we  select  that  at  power,  which  has  caused  ter- 
1-ible  staring  to  eyes  philosophic,  for  they  have  been  trying 
to  identify  power  with  nothing  at  all,  and  to  see  it  not- 
withstanding. From  Locke  to  Brown,  through  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  David  Hume,  the  essence  of  power  hae 
been  spilt,  for  want  of  the  vessel  of  the  form.  And  what 
is  the  form  of  power  but  the  human  arm  with  the  will  in 
its  muscles?  The  metaphysicians  have  aated  whence  they 
got  the  idea  of  power,  bnt  the  prior  question  is,  Whether 
they  have  got  it,  or  not?  Certainly  If  ever  they  had  it, 
they  have  lost  it,  and  their  chains  of  causes  and  effects  are 
ropes  of  sand  or  sequences  of  weakneas.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  plain  to  common  sense,  that  power  is  shewn  by 
deeds,  and  that  the  idea  of  power  conies  from  the  shewing ; 
also  that  the  arm  of  man  is  the  central  executive  of  expe- 
rience. All  other  carriage  of  causes  through  effects  is  but 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  that  prime  organ.  But  the 
central  form  is  the  tnaiu  symbol,  or  the  essential  body  of 
the  idea.     And  by  the  laws  of  correspondence,  the  idea 
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has  that  body  with  it,  either  conBciously,  or  unconsciously, 
whenever  it  ie  used  with  force.  And  moreover  from  the 
richnesH  of  that  body  it  draws  out  imagery  which  ia  the 
shsrpness  of  the  occasion. 

The  controversy  about  power  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
the  coacluBion,  that  there  was  no  such  thing ;  which  was 
quite  true  of  the  sygteins  of  the  disputants,  but  not  of  the 
industrious  world.  The  consequence  was,  that  power  was 
beyond  eiperience,  and  disappeared  out  of  philosophy ; 
though  to  avoid  the  shame  of  avowal,  its  name  was  kept 
for  a  cloak.  Power,  however,  becomes  again  an  object  of 
study  when  it  entthrs  its  own  proper  form.  Let  us  run 
along  the  arm,  from  shoulder  to  fingers,  to  notice  how  the 
emblem  offers  a  true  habitation  to  the  idea.  First,  man  is 
a  living  force,  8  lake  of  energy,  from  which  the  arm 
pushes  forth  as  a  river  of  waters  of  works ;  for  force  is  the 
trunk  and  body  which  urges  at  the  back  of  power.  Next, 
the  shoulder  is  proper  power,  the  place  where  will  meets 
force,  and  where  power  ia  bom.  Again,  the  arm  is  strength, 
where  the  biceps  and  triceps  which  are  the  blacksmiths  of 
action  live ;  the  men  of  iron  know  where  their  iron  lies. 
The  forearm  ia  toughness,  or  the  home  of  sinewy  power. 
The  wrist  ia  flexibilitg,  where  sleight  of  hand  begins.  The 
palm  of  the  hand  ib  possession,  or  the  power  of  having;  it 
itches  for  the  finger-tips,  which  give  it  the  power  of  hold- 
ing. The  grave  thumb  is  firmness  or  steadiness,  and  it 
stands  short  and  sullen  among  the  fingers,  which  are  of 
the  rapid  temperament  of  skill.  In  the  closed  fist  again 
the  emblem  of  force  eomes  forth,  and  completes  the  circle 
of  this  series  of  powers.  This,  for  the  one-sided  view : 
there  are  however  two  arms ;  the  left,  for  all  passive 
powers ;  the  right,  for  the  active ;  and  the  two  are  mnr- 
ried,  and  sometimes  clasped,  when  the  most  important 
works  are  to  issue.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  thought  of 
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pomr  iii1iftt»tH  such  an  engine  as  its  propef  uwc2,  for  U 
we  said  before,  a  wealtb  of  suggestion  arises  out  of  the 
natural  language  of  things,  such  as  could  not  proceed 
from  artificial  symbols ;  for  the  etymology  of  this  language 
is  the  whole  nature  and  anatomy  of  the  ann  as  the  expo- 
nent of  the  idea  which  dwells  in  it :  hence  it  introduces  ua 
into  an  infinite  field  in  the  study  of  power.  But  if  we 
study  it  in  words  or  conceptions  first,  we  get  no  mor«  than 
the  vord  or  conception  involves,  and  we  leave  the  nature 
of  the  case  out.  It  must  surely  be  evident  that  &  child 
working  as  well  as  he  can  with  divine  forms,  in  which  his 
mind  too  is  native,  is  better  circamstanoed  for  truth,  thaa 
a  sage  fumbling  ever  so  cleverly  with  notions  of  bis  own, 
into  which  no  creation,  hut  his  own  laboriona  conceit  has  in- 
duced him.  Experience  itself  declares,  thai  a  thousand  ideas 
arise  when  nature  is  the  source,  for  one  that  can  come  from 
the  closet- cudgelled  brain.  Hence  the  mercy  that  has 
still  incarnated  our  poor  metaphysical  minds  in  dresses  of 
EQcb  everlasting  suggestions. 

We  will  try  to  illustrate  one  other  philosophical  idea, — 
to  embody  another  of  the  ghosts  in  which  philosophers 
believe, — and  it  shall  be  the  idea  of  progress,  of  which  the 
limbs  of  man  are  the  essential  emblem.  Here  first  the 
feet  are  proper  progress,  to  which  the  ankles  are  speed, 
the  emblem  of  which  is  the  talare  or  winged  sandal ;  for 
the  feet  are  the  measure  of  advance,  and  they  twinkle 
with  swiftness  as  they  run,  by  virtue  of  the  nimble  ankles. 
The  legs  are  Btraightness,  the  shaft  of  direction,  keeping 
the  line  of  the  object  in  the  midst  of  the  rush  of  Joints  and 
muscles.  The  thighs  are  effort,  or  the  hrawniness  of  pro- 
gress ;  and  the  hips  are  tnolion  itself  glohe-jointod ;  while 
the  trunk  which  they  bear  is  weight,  pressure,  or  necessity, 


the  incumhence  of  all  n 


vitals  and  wants  to  generate 


his  progress ;  as  the  same  trunk  determined  to  the  arms  i« 
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e  bye-piay  of  all  to  produce  bis  skill ;  and  earned  to  the 
head,  ia  the  coronation  of  all  iu  his  will  and  intelligence. 
If  now  it  be  asked,  What  is  progress  ?  we  say  it  is  all  ad- 
vancement, upon  this  model:  waiting  and  running  are  in 
its  definitions  in  every  sphere.  No  writer  has  ever  talked 
of  it  for  many  Bontenc^a  together,  without  falling  into  the 
symbolism  of  the  legs.  Such  a.  one  "  mokes  a  stride  in 
advance "  of  his  age :  such  another  is  a  rearward  spirit, 
and  filow  in  the  movements  of  his  mind  :  this  one  leaps  to 
a  conclusion,  and  that  other  goes  rather  backwards  than 
forwards.  If  these  terms  are  metaphors,  it  is  because  the 
BooI  inhabits  a  metaphor  in  dwelling  in  the  human  body 
(p.  276—279). 

It  may  be  evident  from  these  sketches,  that  our  organ- 
ization (containing  n.t,  as  it  does)  has  the  power  to  take 
up,  and  arrange  on  its  plan,  the  various  abstract  terms 
which  hover  over  the  philoBophical  world.  For  intuitious 
may  be  put  into  eyes,  and  reason  into  brains ;  and  philo- 
sophers may  become  seers,  when  tliey  get  these  organs  of 
which  they  have  mutilated  themselves  so  long.  In  com- 
mon humanity  let  us  pray  for  thia  consummation.  For  the 
cripples  of  thought  are  painful  objects  to  ub.  It  is  sad  to 
see  the  philosophers  of  progress  leaving  their  own  good 
legs  behind,  and  hobbling  along  through  the  learned  world 
on  wooden  pegs  of  abstractions  I  To  see  the  reasoners  on 
cause  and  effect  ordering  automaton  arms  of  their  Burgeons, 
and  stowing  their  own  arms  away  in  the  closet  underneath 
their  libraries  1  To  watch  the  Kanta  putting  off  their 
brains,  volume  by  volume,  that  their  "  reasons  "  may  be 
"pure,"  and  filling  their  skulls  with  pure  bran  instead  1 

\  These  curtailments  are  too  lamentable  for  laughter,  for  we 
e  all  maimed  in  our  brethren  of  the  schools.     We  can 

I '.only  hope  that  they  will  henceforth   condeseend  to  the 
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human  form,  and  not  make  damnable  itnitationit  of  it,  in 
words  of  "  leather  and  prunella." 

The  immediate  mission  of  the  doctrine  of  the  hnmaa 
form  in  philosophy,  lies  in  the  constitution  of  analogy  as 
the  method  of  reason  in  this  department  of  experience. 
For  when  the  mind  ia  consciously  in  its  monlds,  it  becomes 
allied  to  all  existence;  like  God  and  like  nature;  and 
philosophy  is  assimilated  to  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  science  on  the  other ;  nay,  and  as  the  middle  term,  to 
the  life  of  man  in  the  world.  Hitherto  analogical  reason* 
ing  has  had  no  proper  place  in  thought,  that  is  to  say, 
knowledge  has  been  deficient  in  the  principle  of  association ; 
each  branch  was  a&aid  of  foreigners,  not  knowing  that 
their  races  have  the  common  stem  of  humanity  ;  but  this 
once  seen,  the  principle  of  analogy  or  fiiendship  begets 
intercourse,  and  the  mental  kingdoms  begin  to  communi- 
cate. In  this  case  the  analogy  iaUs  into  no  stereotyped 
methods,  but  corrected  and  fortified  hy  an  abundant  appeal 
to  facta,  it  touches  that  infinity  which  relatively  to  us  is 
one  of  the  first  lessons  which  existeneo  has  to  give. 

The  first  object,  therefore,  whether  in  questions  of  mind, 
or  body,  is  to  find  the  fact,  that  is  to  say,  the  prime  form, 
or  shape,  of  the  thing  in  hand ;  the  second  requisite  is,  to 
Bee  its  illustrations,  or  in  other  words,  to  view  it  in  con- 
nexion with  its  universe ;  and  the  third  thing,  or  the  end, 
is,  to  see  its  universe  over  again  within  it,  but  according 
to  the  facts  of  its  own  being.  The  method  here  ia  analo- 
gical, running  from  the  form  of  the  thing,  through  the 
forms  of  its  circumstances,  and  back  from  these  agmn  to 
the  starting  point,  which  is  thenceforth  no  speck,  but  a 
full-aiaed  world.  We  have  already  illustrated  this  in 
speaking  of  the  idea  of  power :  in  discussing  which  we 
first  find  the  form  and  body  of  power,  which  is  the  arm  ; 
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next  we  move  down  the  raila  of  this  through  comparative 
powers  iu  nature,  and  enginee  and  machineries  in  art,  and 
complete  the  circumstantial  empire  of  power  ;  and  thirdly, 
we  see  in  the  will  itaeli^  with  its  own  distinct  facts,  the 
arm  of  arm  and  the  mechanism  of  mechanism  ;  and  one 
limb  of  the  inner  man  is  rescued  from  nothingness  or  ab- 
straction. In  a  similar  way  the  analogy  of  the  human 
form  msics  the  circuit  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  every 
other  faculty,  and  brings  hack  for  each  a  portion  of  the 
reality  which  belongs  to  man  in  experience.  Nor  docs  it 
matter  whether  it  be  a  psychological  problem,  or  a  problein 
of  causes,  or  of  ethics  ;  for  the  tnould  of  man  embodies  the 
latter  just  as  the  former,  and  accountH  of  the  nature  of 
things,  and  theories  of  duty,  take  shape  and  order  with 
the  same  facility  under  the  banners  of  the  human  form. 
Social  theories  also  are  incarnate  there ;  for  it  has  been 
known  from  of  old  of  the  human  boily,  that  its  parts  are 
the  exemplars  of  a  perfect  commonwealth,  intelligence  and 
morality ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  Christianity  practical  , 
to  very  matter,  built  into  its  own  shape  of  a  man. 

But  if  the  principle  of  analogy  he  tliws  coextensive  with 
just  thought,  it  cannot  fail  at  the  top  to  suggest  the  more 
living  principle  of  universal  symbolism  ;  for  if  the  mind  be 
like  the  body,  and  actuates  the  body,  the  latter  becomes 
expressive  through  means  of  the  likeness  and  the  action ; 
and  in  that  case  the  series  of  existences  in  the  world  be- 
comes simUarly  expressive,  that  is  to  say,  symbolical  of 
the  mind.  The  face  of  man  thus  travels  throughout  the 
universe,  and  love  and  intelligence  look  out  from  things 
with  an  infinite  variety  according  to  their  capacities. 
Nature  and  form  are  therefore  fiill  of  meaning  to  the  true 
philosopher ;  that  ia  to  say,  they  always  signiiy  something 
in  the  mind  and  son!  of  man,  and  the  last  account  which 
can  be  given  of  them  is,  to  trace  out  what  that  something 
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is.  For  as  the  tu-m  means  power,  &nd  the  eye  sight, 
(though  we  ooulJ  not  guesa  &9  much  unless  our  own  po- 
tency and  vision  were  therein,)  and  an  power  and  sight 
seem  different  from  these  tools,  so  the  horse  and  the  &bb, 
gold  and  silver,  the  rose  actd  the  lily,  have  also  meaninge 
just  aa  apparently  remote  from  their  forms ;  and  theee 
meanings  are  inner  fimctions  from  which  they  come  and  to 
which  they  return.  Without  such  meanings  these  things 
have  no  communion  with  the  soul  of  things,  just  ae  without 
power  and  eight  the  eye  and  arm  do  not  partake  of  the 
animation  of  the  body.  PliiloBophy  therefore  has  hard 
work,  and  &  glorious  mission  heforc  it,  in  hearing  what  all 
forms  say;  so  much  indeed  to  do,  that  we  foresee  a  good 
time  coining,  when  it  will  throw  down  its  luggage  of  elaa- 
sifiod  faculties ;  empty  its  pockets  of  its  bad  money  of 
"objective  and  subjective  cognitions,"  and  ansious  for 
labor,  like  blind  Bartimicus  cry  out  exceedingly,  "  Lord, 
that  I  might  receive  my  sight."  Then  will  it  find  that 
there  are  not  only  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  it 
dreamt  of;  but  that  there  are  also  more  heavens  and 
earths.  For  if  there  is  an  inner  man,  there  is  also  hb 
experimental  circumstance,  his  comparative  anatomy,  bo- 
tany, mineralogy,  cosmology ;  in  short,  an  inner  world, 
like  this  world  in  its  form,  though  built  of  spirit  and  life : 
and  to  learn  about  this  will  be  the  last  privilege  of  philo- 
sophy, when  it  becomes  teachable,  as  a  little  child. 

ilaving  indicated  that  the  symbolism  of  things  is  the 
aoul  of  the  comparative  scale  of  nature,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  correspondence  is  the  punctum  salieits  of  the 
sciences,  and  if  we  may  he  pardoned  the  thought,  a  stream 
from  that  divine  expression,  the  creative  Word,  we  pass 
on  to  one  or  two  other  points  connected  with  our  subject. 
And  first  let  us  glance  at  the  application  of  the  human 
form  to  tlie  doctrine  of  history. 
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In  this  field  the  idea  has  been  steadily  bat  tacitly 
growing  up,  that  there  is  an  organic  connexion  of  races 
and  affiliation  of  ages,  ho  that  what  seems  to  be  a  world  of 
men,  is  also  but  One  Man.  The  doctrine  of  association, 
admitted  of  the  mind  on  the  one  hand,  end  of  social  inter- 
change on  the  other,  helps  us  to  couccire  that  we  are  all 
memberB  of  one  body.  The  method  of  thought  which 
runs  from  the  great  to  the  small,  and  magnifies  our  parts 
into  humanities,  in  its  other  curve  from  the  small  to  the 
great,  brings  mankind  together  in  a  single  human  body. 
What  may  be  the  ultimate  triiunphs  of  this  idea — what 
sciences  may  come  out  of  its  mighty  loins,  we  dare  not 
venture  to  predict;  but  one  thing  ia  clear,  that  it  will 
purge  history  of  much  occasional  matter,  and  aim  con- 
Btsntly  at  that  which  is  the  sublime  part  of  all  annals,  the 
history  of  Providence  in  the  world.  For  though  we  may 
think  that  we  shape  our  own  courses  ae  isolated  parts,  yet 
if  an  architectonic  whole  be  admitted,  the  scheme  ia  neeea- 
aarily  God's.  Do  we  not  foresee,  that  history  from  this 
point  of  view  will  unwrito  itself,  and  proceeding  by  the 
wiadoin  of  erasures,  find  that  its  grand  taak  is  done  for  it, 
and  that  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  its  truth.  For 
when  all  is  said,  the  complication  returns  at  last  to  simple 
pieces  of  good  and  evil.  Paradise  lost,  missed,  and  re- 
gained, are  tne  main  coneenis.  This  is  the  upshot  of  the 
I  birth,  education,  career  and  end  of  "  the  Grand  Man " 
I  upon  earth  ;  and  writing  has  to  show,  that  this  is  already 
written,  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  there  is  no  man 
could  write  it.  And  ao  from  the  garrulity  of  old  expe- 
rience, and  after  the  fag  of  unrollings  and  discoveries,  we 
find  that  we  are  right  exactly  where  God  says  to  us ;  "I 
ioid  ye  80  from  the  beginning." 

But ,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  human  form  brings  unity  to 
I  OUT  conceptions  of  mankind,  and  sees  the  terrene  man  as  > 
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globe  of  BocietieB  and  churches,  its  effects  upon  moral  phi- 
losophy are  not  less  important,  for  it  embraces  kindreds 
and  tongues  in  one  fraternal  whole.  The  human  is  the 
form  of  (iinction,  and  function  is  diversity  of  act  founded 
upon  aptitude.  If  the  race  be  indeed  a  man,  what  vast 
dlflerencos  are  needed  in  parts  and  individuals,  to  make  up 
his  body  of  such  various  wants  I  Tlie  membei's  mu?t  con- 
sent to  differ,  as  the  head  differs  from  the  feet,  or  the  Uver 
from  the  fingers.  They  must  also  consent  to  agree  and 
succour,  as  closely  and  quickly  as  the  bodily  common- 
wualth  itself.  They  must  further  know  that  they  are 
bound  together  in  a  common  lot  of  health  or  disease,  and 
that  there  is  no  wholeness  until  the  entire  system  is  well. 
In  this  tight  the  doctrine  of  the  human  form  is  a  standing 
policy  of  regeneration  to  man,  and  sends  out  the  sound  to 
bring  in  the  sick,  that  their  evil  spread  not  to  the  frame. 
Here,  in  short,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  fraternity,  sym- 
pathy, help,  or  the  foundation  of  ethics. 

I  alfio  deem  that  the  mystery  of  Christ  comes  more  home 
to  the  scientific  mind  through  consideration  of  this  same 
doctrine,  though  far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  base 
Christianity  upon  inductions,  when  it  stands  on  a  divine 
rock  of  truth.  But  the  mind  which  does  not  know  its 
claims,  seems  a  littlo  advanced  towards  them,  by  finding 
that  the  human  form  is  no  accident  among  things,  but  is 
the  ruling  soul  of  the  world,  and  that  to  enter  it  by  divine 
means  amounts  on  these  principles  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  universes  of  spirit  and  matter  by  virtue  of  auoh  Incar- 
nation. For  if  the  end  bo  changed,  and  a  divine  huma- 
nity substituted  in  nature  for  our  perverted  manhood,  then 
the  means  leading  to  the  end  are  altered  also,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  nature  and  science  advance  thenceforth  to  no 
man  but  Christ,  who  takes  all  power,  or  is  the  First  and 
the  Last,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.      It  were  e&ej 
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U>  gay  more  on  this  theme,  but  the  hint  must  now  be  suffi- 
cient, that  R  Bcieuee  resembling  Christianity  ia  possible, 
based  upon  the  divinity,  humanity,  and  oraniprevalence  of 
the  himion  form. 

The  doctrine  also  of  iminort«lity  is  not  untonched  by 
these  consideration H.  The  belief  in  a  personal  immor- 
tality, is  a  belief  in  the  never-dying  perfections  of  the 
human  form.  The  hope  of  a  social  immortality,  or  a  state 
in  which  the  spirit  is  no  lone  existfince,  testa  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  permanence  of  true  brotherhood  in  a 
grander  human  form.  Ultimately  it  presupposea,  that  all 
races  under  the  natural  skies,  and  that  majority  who  have 
passed  away,  are  one  stupendous  humanity  whose  life  is 
God.  But  we  may  not  dwell  upon  the  overpowering 
vision.  Let  ua  be  content  with  declaring,  that  the  more  of 
God  there  dwells  in  society,  and  the  more  of  society  in  the 
individual,  and  the  more  of  the  individual  in  the  body,  and 
the  more  of  the  body  in  its  membera,  the  more  living  is 
our  life,  and  the  traer  the  science  that  represents  it.  For 
of  one  thing  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  our  proudest  know- 
ledge is  either  nothing,  or  a  rill  from  the  cataracts  of 
heaven. 

We  have  now,  kind  reader,  endeavored  to  travel  toge- 
ther over  some  portions  of  that  garden  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Love,  the  human  body,  where  the  tender 
paternity  of  God  is  so  very  manifest  to  all  his  little  chil- 
dren, and  I  trust  we  have  found  as  we  proceeded,  that 
what  He  does  is  actual  as  well  as  perfect ;  that  His  works 
like  Illmself  are  positive  substance,  and  meant  for  our 
positive  knowledge.  In  the  course  of  oiu-  journey  we  have 
conversed  repeatedly  on  our  eommon  sense,  regarding  it  as 
the  foundation  of  our  discourses.  And  once  more,  what  is 
this  common  sense?  It  is  the  active  light  which  follows 
^whate\'er  Is  largely  experienced  and  rightly  done ;  the 
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■taniaae  vcnn  if  that  emptore,  "  If  ye  will  do  t 
wa(fa^  yt  AaH  kaaw  of  the  ductrine."  It  is  not  commma 
afMMB  V  Iboagkl,  bolii  of  whicb  may  be  wroDg,  or  v&gae{^ 
BBT,  it  is  bM  g^mbiob  or  thon^t  &t  »U ;  but  it  is  the  wkolfl  ■ 
Knag  |BUMat  hoar,  standing  on  tlie  pter  of  the  whole  paBt,  I 
k  Kith  cheerful  coorage  upon  the  n 
nre.  Tliis  u  the  fortune  of  life  and  I 
flKH,  and  die  price  of  the  scuoobs  ;  nay,  the  reaper  of  ■ 
wUdt  t™**"*  in  the  ^euer.  This  ia  tlie  liond  ( 
tiad  the  princ^tle  of  tolramdon.  This  makes  learning  bum*  1 
blc^  and  nmple  aatares  gnat. 


p.  350. 

The  reverse  of  the  bib^cal  revelBtioa  of  God  aa  a  Dicine  Man,  is 
the  philosopher'B  nation  of  God  from  physical  immensity,  as  an  in- 
distinct being  whoie  seDSDrium  is  apace.  "Jupiter  eat  quodeiaiqiie 
tidei,"  SlC.,  &c.  The  modem  astronomical  sublime,  in  which  Che 
greatness  of  the  Cre8,tor  ia  deduced  from  the  mileage  of  the  naiverse, 
and  God  is  increased  by  nanghts  according  to  quadrillions,  quintillioni 
and  aeitilliona,  is  like  Che  child's  notion  of  a  great  man  or  a  great 
boob,  which  acoounta  of  eourae  to  a  ^ant,  or  an  imperial  folio.  It  is 
not,  however,  by  piling  Oisa  npon  Pelion,  that  divine  siie  is  gained  : 
tbe  way  to  it  is  by  common  sense  following  Scripture,  aad  reco^iiing 
die  iDtenseDHEB  of  those  human  quatities  which  are  the  greatness  of 
man,  and  to  which  matter  ia  a  servant,  for  tbey  aa;  to  it,  "  Go, 
and  it  goeth,  Come,  and  it  conjeth."  So  likewise  omnipresence  ia 
purely  divine,  and  haa  not  In  do  with  space,  bat  with  wisdom  ;  in 
which  Utter  space  itself  is  but  a  nook.  The  biblical  or  buman  view  is 
then  according  to  the  nprightnesa  of  reason ;  whereas  the  notion  of 
the  Godhead  &om  space  is  an  intinite  sprawl,  reasoti  doTU  wallowing 
on  it!  knees  and  noae. 

p.  352. 

We  here  take  occasion  to  warn  the  reader  against  the  ftliacy  of 
the  notion  that  man  ia  an  infinite  who  has  been  degraded  to  the  human 
form,  when  the  fact  is  that  he  is  dust,  which  ia  ever  being  railed  by 
God  through  and  in  the  human  form.  For  as  we  stiew  !□  the  te.it, 
the  human  form  is  mind,  life  and  infinity. 


The  hamHiizing  function  of  the   arts  il  indeed  a  phrase  which 
admits  and  succinctly  conveys  the  whole  of  this  argument. 


We  may  regard  this  view  of  the  human  frame  as  the  doetrii 
the  freedom  of  man,  for  it  opens  avenues  into  all  espanscs,  and  : 
its  shaft  into  liberty,  which  is  the  principle  of  sufficient  space, 
dead  microscopic  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  doctrine  of  eel 


|;riEans,  not  iodeed  onlit  fur  a  limit  belaw.  but  which  ought  to  be 
kept  below,  lest  tbe  mmcl,  tied  to  whit  it  contemplatps,  should  be- 
come a  sdentilic  battle  imp  in  the  cbscb  of  ita  awn  museum. 


By  virtue  of  the  bumtui  form  M  the  ages  of  thought  reappear 
upon  the  scene  together ;  the  mytholugic  and  the  adentiflc ;  both  of 
them  contaiued  in  that  which  is  the  first  Bad  the  last,  or  the  tbeologlc 
epoch:  but  by  inhumanity  and  atheiata  man  ia  a  perpetual  bastard < 
always  vilifying  father  and  mother  ;  lilte  an  enemy  burning  tbe  bridge 
of  time  behind  liim  as  he  ruua  ;  and  those  who  come  after  him  beinf; 
of  the  like  mind,  of  course  his  days  are  short  in  the  land  whieh  hia 
own  concdt  gives  him. 

p.  4D0. 

The  human  is  the  form  of  originality,  or  of  special  gifts  and  ac- 
tivitias  to  each  member  of  the  body  ;  for  ita  perfbction  lies  in  the  nn- 
likeneea,  yet  accordance,  of  the  uses  which  each  part  ministen  to 
every  other.  Agreeably  to  Ibis  form,  every  man  has  a  genius  of  his 
own  (p.  71),  or  he  would  have  na  function  in  his  commonwealth. 
The  animal  form  is  tbe  reverse  of  this,  far  animality  limited  to  self, 
works  for  no  commonwealth,  bnt  aims  to  put  itaelf  in  tbe  room  of 
others,  and  thus  to  engender  nniveraal  Eameaesa  of  functions,  each 
animal  striving  to  have  aU  advantage,  and  to  be  everything  in  its 
sphere.  There  are,  then,  two  oppoaila  forms  in  man,  and  out  of  him, 
viz.,  the  human  form  divine,  and  the  monkey  form  infernal.  And 
there  are  two  rlassificstione  of  nature  corresponding  with  these  onlike 
principlcB.  See  onr  tract  published  some  years  since,  on  7^  Or<n^~ 
ing  qf  Animals, 


•■'Among  the  functions  of  human  life,  the  preaeEtation  of 
ideals  in  mind,  body  and  estate,  is  one  which  influences 
all  motion  and  sensation,  and  gives  faculty  its  direction 
and  play.  It  seems  as  if  inertia  were  so  tied  to  motion, 
pain  to  pleasure,  and  imperfection  to  perfection,  that  they 
tend  to  run  out  of  themselves,  and  to  seek  something  be- 
yond them  to  which  we  give  the  general  name  of  health. 
How  we  come  to  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  healthy, 
— at  least  that  this  is  our  proper  nature,  is  a  problem  ad- 
mitting different  solutions  ;  but  that  our  bodies  feel  disease 
as  a  grievance,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.  Shall  we 
say,  according  to  the  last  Chapter,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  human  form  (p.  378),  to  subject  us  to 
ideals,  and  to  put  us  under  this  air  pump  of  wholeness  and 
happiness,  that  we  may  gasp  to  fill  its  limits  ?  However  this 
may  be,  the  fact  remains,  that  through  all  disease  we  look 
wistfully  after  soundness  ;  from  the  depth  of  incompetency 
aspire  to  strength,  aad  long  to  be  u-ell  through  our  little 
day,  that  duty  and  pleasure  may  not  be  stunted  in  our 
hands,  but  enjoy  their  legitimate  proportions. 

We  seem  to  know  sentimentally  what  that  general  health 
would  be  which  wo  desire.  To  fill  our  places  in  the  world, 
and  to  love  to  fill  them,  are  the  best  ends  of  our  aspirations  : 


I  yvn  wm,  m  l» 
■r  Ubora,  at  di 
I,  bd 
s  «r  the  tne.  Tbis  mdadm  the  rapid  dinctin 
titntrj  ■■Nle  to  tW  prirate  ia  the  pobUe  service;  thi 
faadbgaf  anMslnigkl  h>  tfae  ofajecta  in  lisnd  ;  theHmil- 
Mwi  of  HMAifitiea  to  tfae  nff  tw,  or  tne  numtng^  of  tifr 
in  tke  pipto  «f  datf ;  and  finallT-  Uk  control  of  the  ll^ 
I'lf-frrni-g  HBd  nder  s  geain  iriueh  is  called  felidn- 
wfccB  its  woifa  eotoe  fartb  widi  ean[lete  adi^Katioo  loik 
tifltt  aa4  ipMe  vUc^  tbev  are  to  filL 

Heahk,  iaafaoct,  br  the  old  definidoB  (and  wcIcnow<rf 


banaonr  of  ife  parts  of  tke  bodj  with  Ibenudves— Imp- 
man'  ot  llw  aund  with  the  bodr, — and  bannonr  of  boA 
with  the  eimnastances  and  ordbianoes  iota  which  ire  >ic 
ban :  haitooof  «ko  of  the  human  firame  irith  the  climate 
that  it  inhabitB,  and  with  extern&l  natnre  in  its  rarietr. 
Hm  BcieDee  cf  health,  then,  is  ideal  pb^dokigy  and  pey- 
chologT,  and  the  art  of  healing  embraces  the  means  that 
mn  ooDdoet  ns  &om  the  present  or  tmy  state  of  nnheallb, 
to  that  picture  in  the  cloods  which  we  cannot  give:  tip  if  we 
cannot  reach  it, — the  means  which  may  gradaally  male 
Bime  part  of  oar  ideals  reaL 

There  is,  of  coarse,  a  dark  side  obsetre  to  health,  in 
the  existence  of  inniunerable  maladies  and  diseases,  which 
beset  human  nature  ;  otherwise  health  would  not  have  been 
heard  *A,  but  instead  of  it  existence  full  of  the  play  of 
poiwer,  and  of  the  power  of  play ;  but  upon  oor  present 
experience  as  a  background,  pain,  which  is  the  writhing 
and  restiveness  of  the  human  form  away  from,  and  against 
disease,  sketches  out  with  the  pencils  of  hope  and  dedte 
the  lineaments  of  a  br^ht  possibility.  In  this  light  we 
look  at  health  from  disease,  which  is  peibaps  its  only  punt 
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of  view.  For  as  we  sold  before,  if  that  ground  be  leJl, 
the  name  of  health  becomes  too  negative,  and  perishes ; 
and  in  its  place  other  auhstances  arise,  such  as  joy,  love, 
activity,  and  all  those  states  which  are  bleaainga  irre- 
spective of  bans.  In  that  case  we  do  not  think  of  state 
but  contemplate  action,  and  valetudinarianitim  ceasing  oat 
of  mind  and  body,  leaves  us  free  and  fearless  for  our  busi- 


Health  is  therefore  only  the  beginning  of  a  just  consi- 
deration of  the  human  being,  as  it  were  the  birth  of  man 
into  the  realms  of  humanity ;  and  yet  as  he  is  ever  begin- 
ning afresh,  it  pursues  him  with  new  exigencies  along  the 
stages  of  bis  journey.  To  be  well  with  the  world  of  this 
hour,  and  equal  to  the  existing  situation,  is  a  demand 
which  is  always  changing,  and  healtlt  must  be  flexible  to 
meet  it ;  especially  so,  in  a  being,  who  is  a  child  to-day,  a 
youth  to-morrow,  and  an  old  man  in  time,  and  who  has  no 
experience  of  these,  his  eras,  until  they  come  upon  him. 
For  health  implies  a  perpetual  sclf-adjustmeat  of  a  new 
needle  to  a  new  pole.  And  thus,  however  high  we  rise, 
the  problem  of  health,  or  some  difficulty  of  being  well, 
may  be  expected  to  recur  to  us.  The  beastn  are  better  off, 
and  worse.  They  are  acclimated  from  the  first,  or  if  they 
need  change  of  air  or  season,  they  are  naturally  bi-climatic, 
and  run  along  the  magnetic  streams  to  light  and  warmth, 
caring  little  for  earth,  but  very  constant  to  summer.  Then 
again  the  cup  of  their  heart's  blood  is  measured  to  objects, 
and  they  are  drunk  with  uo  desires  but  those  which  nature 
prospers.  Their  muscles  also  are  full  of  spirit,  and  do  not 
tear  from  contrariety  of  minds.  And  even  if  instinct  be 
wrong  on  one  tack,  and  disorder  them,  animal  magnetism 
is  their  pbyaician,  and  lite  clairvoyants  they  run  to  grass 
and  herb,  and  nibble  their  healing  leaves  out  of  the  phar- 
macy of  things.     In  a  word,  their  potent  life  bums  up 
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BtdclineSB,  and  makes  medicioe  of  littlG  avail ;  excepting 
indeed  in  those  cases  where  a  false  domestication  denstn- 
ralizes  them.  So  6u  they  hace  a  superior  lot,  and  earth 
ia  their  heaven.  But  on  the  other  hand,  brute  life  and 
health  are  not  enviable  for  ns.  The  beasts  are  nature's 
umpletons  nho  are  pleased  with  a  little,  and  that  little,  of 
the  lowest  order.  They  are  well  with  their  world,  because 
it  is  so  single  and  small.  Could  they  have  another  shewn 
them,  by  those  other  eyes  which  we  possess,  they  would 
pant  and  struggle  as  we  do  to  the  ever  new  adjustment. 
Instead  of  living  on  the  bare  surface,  they  would  dig  in 
the  mines,  and  build  up  the  palaces,  of  sanity.  Such  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  and  object  of  human  diseases, — to 
carry  us  deeper  and  higher  than  brute  health  can  go ;  or 
to  make  the  health  of  soul,  mind  and  body  Inseparable 
and  coijrdinate.  For  this  reason,  there  is  no  joyous  inha- 
bitation of  the  earth  for  man,  unless  the  inner  man  also  be 
right  with  hia  world,  and  the  social  with  his ;  or  unless 
wholeness  be  fulfilled.  Our  maladies  therefore  are  warn- 
ings and  signs  of  a  lost  integrity,  which  is  to  be  sought, 
and  found  again ;  and  where  cure  does  not  come,  it  is  an 
eridence  that  the  problem  has  been  stated  and  worked  on 
some  partial  ground,  and  that  a  further  vievi  aud  a  higher 
sacrifice  are  asked.  "We  moy  terminate  the  comparison 
a  and  beasts  by  saying,  that  the  health  of  the 
i  already  complete  and  natural,  while  the  human 
er  be  completed,  but  is  always  integral  and  pro- 
,  If  reason  shews  unwholcness,  the  pain  of  the 
mtemporaneous  with  the  journeying  of  a  star 
ist,  which  stands  at  last  as  a  heraldic  sky-point 
V  born  health. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  we  have  to  oft'er  in  this 
Chapter  upon  the  subject  of  health,  we  shall  follow  that 
division  which  is  generally  admitted,  and  consider  the  ii 
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diTidiuJ  from  two  pointa  of  view ;  firstly,  as  containing 
within  himself  the  grounds  of  a  certain  atock  of  health  or 
disease,  which  falls  under  the  ordinary  department  of  me- 
dicise :  and  secondly,  as  being  auiroimded  by  circum- 
stances favoarable,  or  otherwise,  to  health  ;  which  consti- 
tutes the  field  of  what  is  termed  public  health,  or  as  we 
might  name  it,  social  health.  It  ia  however  no  part  of  our 
design  to  contribute  directly  to  either  of  the.  branches  of 
practice  which  are  busied  with  these  two  walks;  but 
rather  to  complete  and  conclude  the  physiological  and 
psychological  subjects  that  have  already  occupied  ua  in 
the  foregoing  Chapters.  A  popular  education  on  these 
themes,  is  very  near  our  aim ;  and  general  notions  only 
can  therefore  enter  into  our  pages  :  yet  we  feel  that  if  the 
eye  can  be  opened  to  the  compass  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
not  fail  in  the  long  run  to  have  brought  to  practice  those 
first  helps  which  depend  upon  the  insights  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  learner,  There  are  abundance  of  good  books, 
and  zealous  men,  engaged  upon  details  and  sciences :  be  it 
oar  endeavour  to  elicit  some  little  of  the  order  and  light 
in  which  they  are  working,  and  to  present  it  to  memory 
under  an  organic  form.  In  the  first  place  therefore,  to 
proceed  {rum  the  great  to  the  small,  we  shall  consider  the 
subjects  and  method  of  social  health ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  we  shall  speak,  not  of  individual  diseases,  but  of  the 
various  systems  of  medical  treatment  which  are  applied  to 
disease,  and  follow  its  fashions  and  moulds.  I  do  not 
know  that  our  design  can  be  likened  to  anything  more 
aptly  than  to  a  map,  in  which  the  feirness  of  places,  the 
amallness  of  size,  and  the  poorness  of  outline,  are  them- 
selves valuable  for  giving  a  first  view  to  that  public  which 
does  not  travel.  There  will  be  tracts  of  ien-o  meognita 
also,  for  which  the  excuse  shall  be,  that  they  are  left 
blank,  and  not  completed  for  deception. 
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And  first  a  few  words  on  the  difference  between  the 
private,  and  the  public  or  social  healtb. 

Tbe  science  of  private  health  is  of  individual  concern, 
and  lies  in  making  the  best  of  onr  own  circumatancea,  for 
the  strength,  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  the  organism. 
It  chooses  a  healthful  place  to  live  in ;  keeps  clean  tbe 
person  and  the  house ;  superintends  diet  and  clothing,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  cheer ;  and  (urns  also  to  keep  the  mind 
^.aey.  In  short,  it  is  the  analysis  and  perfection  of  body- 
keeping  and  honsekeeping.  But  it  Hl«ps  for  the  most  part 
with  the  front  door.  It  gives  you  the  best  of  everything, 
but  without  ensuring  the  goodness  of  the  best.  Tou  can 
have  excclleat  meat  and  wine  on  this  principle,  if  the  town 
supplies  thera;  good  air,  if  the  neighborhood  be  favorable; 
good  dr^nage,  if  there  is  a  natural  out&ll,  and  the  sea 
washes  up  conveniently  to  carry  away  your  refose.  This 
private  health  is  the  property  of  the  strong,  the  vigorous, 
the  wealthy  and  the  fortunate,  who  have  the  pick  of  cit^ 
cumstances,  and  are  the  favorites  of  the  hour ;  but  evrai 
with  them  it  is  casual  and  impure,  not  i 
tlie  public  health,  but  the  minimitm  of  the  pubUc  ii 
nieuce  and  disease.  It  is  like  a  high  hill  at  whose  base 
the  fever-vapors  curl  and  steam,  and  whose  top  they 
threaten  to  invade,  and  by  subtle  feara  do  invade,  and 
some  one  or  other  of  its  iuhahitanta  drops  down  ever  and 
anon,  shot  by  invisible  arrows  from  beneath.  That  supe- 
rior vigor  of  mankind  which  seems  to  need  no  tending,  and 
to  bum  like  fine  wax  without  scientific  trimming,  is  tbe 
subject  of  this  private  health,  which  is  no  system  or  doc- 
trine, but  a  resource  of  carnal  virtue  and  gooducsa  above, 
and  in  spite  of,  the  elements.  Nature  has  done  what  ibe 
can  in  producing  the  robust  individuals  who  belong  to  this 
class,  but  it  is  committed  to  ourselves  to  enlarge  the  class 
until  it  embraces  everybody. 
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The  science  of  public  health  undertakes  this  task,  and 
turns  to  do  for  everybody  what  it  aeems  nobody's  vocation 
to  do  for  himself.  Private  weakness  and  impotence  is  its 
field  of  operations ;  the  want  of  rirtue  in  persona  is  what  it 
has  to  compenaat«.  It  know§  of  houaea  only  as  little  dots 
in  streets,  and  streets  only  as  fine  lines  in  towns.  In 
short,  it  looks  from  the  community  at  indifiduala,  and  is 
necessarily  tyrannous  until  its  work  is  done,  after  which 
freedom  of  a  new  kind  breathes  everywhere.  It  washes 
the  foaleet  faces  first,  strikes  at  the  Stygian  neighborhoods, 
keeps  company  with  publicans  Bad  sinners,  and  always  be- 
gins where  it  left  off,  with  the  remaining  dirtiest  man. 
Soap  and  towels  from  the  toea  upwards  ;  "  he  who  would 
he  clean,  needs  only  to  wash  his  feet."  Yet  the  problem 
grows  up  street  after  street,  until  we  find  that  it  is  the 
fvhole  metropolis  that  is  stated.  In  good  faith,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  private  health;  health  is  the  Saxon  for  whole- 
ness, and  wholeness  is  the  public  health.  We  shall  further 
illustrate  this  presently, 

Public  health  is  either  an  autocrat,  or  nothing.  Inde- 
pendence is  its  ETcrsion,  for  it  has  to  trace  and  cleanse  the 
dependence  of  man  upon  his  circumstances  and  his  fellows. 
When  it  has  driven  its  ploughshare  through  a  foul  neigh- 
borhood, sown  with  salt  the  foundations  of  sin,  and  carried 
rivers  of  water  under  the  new  streets,  it  then  knocks  at  the 
house-doors,  from  the  worst  to  the  best,  and  rummages 
privacy  with  a  curiosity  most  detestable  and  proper.  It 
insists  that  the  public  fountain  shall  have  a  squirt  in  every 
room  ;  that  the  pure  air  outside  shall  widen  the  windows 
and  space  the  rooms ;  that  the  underground  kitchen  shall 
be  plucked  up,  and  set  in  the  sunshine ;  that  the  chimneys 
shall  bum  their  smoke ;  and  the  sewers  have  their  decorum 
thought  of  in  their  beginnings  in  the  chamber.  Thus  it 
ordtuns  that  the  anatomy  of  the  house  shall  spring  by  a 
T  2 
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fibril  of  propriety  iroin  tbat  of  the  street;  and  this,  by  a 
fibre  iron)  that  of  the  town ;  and  that  every  one  sball 
know  what  his  neighbor's  income  of  health  is,  that  preten- 
sion may  die,  and  the  easy  manners  of  a  oommoQ  stock  of 
sanity  and  consequence  arise.  Such  is  public  in  contra- 
distinction  to  private  health ;  the  latter  is  the  vis  mediea- 
Irix  natura,  which  takes  stock  of  the  existing  health,  and 
sums  it  up,  for  life  or  death,  by  a  balance  of  figures  :  the 
former  is  the  vis  medicatrix  hominia,  which  enlarges  the 
«lock,  and  promises  to  make  it  all-sufGcient.  The  business 
of  public  health  is  prevention,  but  that  of  private  health  is 

We  shall  now  speak  a  little  more  in  detail  of  the  exact- 
ing nature  of  this  new  duty,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall 
group  the  various  branches  of  it  upon  the  bodily  organs. 
i'*or  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  of  the  former  Chapters, 
that  our  method  of  considering  the  world  and  the  society 
a»  the  procession  of  the  principles  of  the  human  frame, 
offers  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  this  que.ition,  and 
throws  it  into  an  order  parallel  with  that  of  the  body 
itself,  (pp.  105,  165—168,  178,  259,  260,  348—350.) 

Like  babies  on  the  subject,  let  us  begin  with  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  all  our  early 
considerations.  And  what  are  the  demands  of  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  tube  as  regards  the  public  service  ?  Evi- 
dently they  require  that  cultivated  nature  shall  be  eon- 
ducted  into  them,  and  their  own  rejections  be  cleanly 
drawn  off  into  nature  again :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  world 
shall  be  an  alimentary  tube  leading  to  them  from  the  one 
Ride,  and  a  hidden  intestine  or  rectum  of  drains  paaaing 
from  them  on  the  other.  Health  immediately,  and  exist- 
ence eooD,  demand  that  the  stomach  shall  not  be  isolated, 
but  that  the  earth  shall  be  cut  into  ways  that  correspond 
to,  and  converge  into,  it.     Wherever  there  is  a  break  in 
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the  tube  of  fimctions  that  conducts  from  the  eartli  to  the 
mouth,  a  correspoiidiiig  iaauitioD  titkcB  place  in  the  latter ; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  stoppage  in  that  other  tube  that 
should  run  from  the  belly  to  the  ground,  a  constipation  is 
created  somewhere  in  the  upper  parts.  Our  towna  are  in 
a  state  of  permanent  inanition  and  constipation,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  markets,  and  drainage,  are  not  laid  down  to, 
and  from,  every  mouth  or  inhabitant.  The  violation  of 
the  calls  of  the  frame,  which  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
the  conquest  of  the  external  world,  leads  to  loss  of  health, 
public  and  therefore  private.  And  here  we  observe  a 
second  time,  that  public  and  private  health  are  inseparable, 
and  only  exist  apart  in  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule  of 
their  union. 

But  how  much  is  involved  in  that  single  reconstruction 
of  circumstances  of  which  the  alimentary  tube  is  the  niin- 
(donaiy :  how  much  wise  industry  in  the  creation  of  food, 
and  honesty  in  delivering  it  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  on 
the  other  part,  how  complete  a  belief  in  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  in  cleanness  and  order.  This  lowest  de- 
partment of  sanitary  duties,  begins  to  demand  virtues  and 
iaculties  which  are  not  yet  real ;  in  foct,  the  universal 
kindness  of  a  higher  polity  than  exists  on  earth.  But 
what  then  ?  shall  we  give  up  effort ;  or  shall  we  not  rather 
be  grateful,  that  past  our  powers  to  attain,  the  wants  of  the 
body  are  prophetic  ? 

There  is  no  organ,  however,  which  staps  with  the  mate- 
rial question,  but  all  flesh  has  psychical  inhabitants,  who 
make  their  own  fearful  demands.  The  public  peace,  pros- 
perity and  ease  constitute  an  atmosphere  of  circuniBtance 
argund  the  stomach,  which  allows  our  food  to  do  us  good, 
or  causes  the  reverse  effect.  Health  is  like  the  fimda,  and 
digestion  and  indigestion  have  their  daily  quotations,  if  we 
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■wt  In  rlf^B  liiiiiml,  or  half  oiff  penonal  waahiiig  it 
wmIkL  Tbe  tkm  leads  ootwsrda  bv  foRciiil  '•himBflliii 
■id  wfil  net  be  Mopped  eren  ai  greu  distanoes,  withoot  its 
finiiM limit  neotlbig  iqtoB  tbe  bealifa.;  it  aUnres  eanoviid- 
iM^  inflneBces  inwards  Eram  eqiul  lengths,  and  inll  not  be 
derived  of  tbem,  or  Bopplied  tritii  ihem  in  a  "■nl'gnairt 
fonn,  wUbont  withenug,  or  diMasing,  the  orgaoizadoo. 

The  effects  of  climate  and  circnmstancea  upon  the  aUn, 
are  not  leas  remarkable  than  obviona  :  for  it  sympathises 
directly  with  the  places  and  spaces  aroond  it,  and  ti^re»itB 
complexion  from  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  re^ons  of 
gusty  winds  hare  weather-beaten  faces,  and  lines  aa  of  the 
tempests  blown  howling  into  their  skins.  Motmttun  racei 
have  stony  or  granitic  features,  as  of  rocks  abandoned  to 
the  barren  air.  The  people  of  moist  and  marshy  places 
look  watery  and  lymphatic  Those  where  extremes  of 
temperature  prevail  for  long  periods,  are  leathent  Bud 
abrirelled,  as  though  their  skins  had  given  iq)  the  contest 
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with  nature,  and  died  upon  their  faces.  And  30  forth. 
These  events  eheiv  how  mach  the  akin  ia  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  about  it. 

It  is  equally  certiun  that  the  aurfaces  of  the  body,  re- 
presented by  the  akin,  are  the  medium  of  contagion,  which 
ia  the  railway  of  the  public  disease.  For  this  organ  which 
compaases  all  our  parta  until  they  form  one,  true  to  itself, 
offers  a  sympathetic  plane  on  which  the  health  and  diaease 
of  the  community  also  tend  to  universal  oneness  or  diffn- 
aion.  There  is  no  breach  of  continuity  on  the  surface  of 
mantind,  but  the  skin  of  the  poor  joins  to  that  of  the  rich, 
and  epidemics  run  without  ceremony  from  the  one  to  the 
other  ;  only  more  sparse  as  they  spot  the  palaces,  because 
cleanness  ia  more  studied  there. 

After  the  stomach  has  taken  care  of  our  nourishment, 
and  the  lungs  have  looked  to  our  breath,  the  skin  has  to 
provide  for  both  in  a  kind  of  inflnitesimal  sense.  For  it 
supplies  ua  with  food,  and  disburdens  us  of  excretiona ; 
though  both  its  aliments  and  rejections  are  for  the  most 
part  invisible :  it  also  washes  itseK  in  air,  and  keeps  itseli' 
in  motion;  the  former,  by  itself;  the  latter,  nnder  the 
HUperintendence  of  the  lungs.  The  skin  is  the  theatre  of 
influences ;  the  other  organs  wo  have  mentioned  deal  with 
more  palpable  stuff.  There  is  a  corresponding  delicacy  in 
the  question  of  the  public  and  private  health  of  the  skin. 

Great,  however,  b  the  plainness,  and  equally  great  the 
mystery  of  cleanlinesa.  It  ia  one  of  those  terms  that  will 
hardly  be  chained  to  a  physical  sense  ;  we  no  sooner  begin 
to  treat  it,  than  it  buds  lite  Aaron's  rod,  and  blossoms  into 
morals.  Frequent  ablutions  wash  away  the  sordes  of  our 
bodies,  open  our  pores,  enable  m  to  emanate  with  freedom, 
And  with  freedom  to  take  in  what  the  atmosphere  can  yield 
ua.     The  model  and  mirror  of  these  eflects  is  presented  in 
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our  daily  washings,  which  mak«i  Jiijeet  clean.*    Hih  d 

feeling  is  the  basis  of  correct  percwptioins.     It  gives  * 

respect,  which  marks  aa  out  ^m  the  things  about  nt  (|f 

326 — 330) ;  uiafces  ua  judicial  among  our  a 

blishes  a  ring  of  healthy  sentiment  arooad  c 

UB  and  other  things ;  and  enables  iu  to  disc 

clean  and  andean  in  whatever  seeks  to  enter  oar  fe^nga,  ' 


*  In  spedcing  of  the  Mliva  we  took  occaiion  to  ( 
tbe  omotioiul  nature  of  the  •ecredons  and  eicretioaa  (pp.  162 — tH).  j 
The  field  is  a  wide  one,  and  pmbncea  all  the  liwE  prooeites.   . 
nre  chan^g  in  our  bodies  with  every  tranaport  of  the  aniniBti 
from  pUcc  to  pbice.     The  carrenC  of  blood  above  is  the  signal  of  eual 
set  of  feelings,  and  its  rash  below  produces  anatber  ;  for  it 
with  it,  uid  its  sentimpnta  are  occordiog  to  the  parts  from   and  to  M 
which  it  is  sent.     The  aame  is  the  case  with  the  pcrspiratioQi 
CSTTT  away  old  feelings,  the  perapiraCJona  of  the  sonl,  ■ 
them  from  the  person.     So  also  do  the  dejections  of  a  g: 
Heooe  the  eihilaration  consequent  opon   the   hitter  fimcti 
satisbctorilj  performed.     In  washing,  eapedtllj,  an  elTect  is 
which  we  may  term   matcrial-psychieal.  and  which   every  one  moi 
have  experienced ;  a  scntinient  of  new  vigor,  as  thoogh  the  mind  it 
self  were  washed  in  the  skin.     We  do  not  know  "how  we  are"  in 
the  mornings,  or  what  ia  the  promised  compleiion  of  our  day,  until 
our  ablutions  have  tsken  place.     The  result  is  often  quite  different 
from  what  we  feared  before  these  processes  were  undergone. 

The  generative  process,  with  its  sheddings,  is  the  head  of  the 
matcrial-pBychical  acts,  and  as  it  secretes  the  germ  of  man  himself,  it 
affords  a  light  as  to  the  force  and  function  of  the  other  living  secit- 
tions.  What  a  quantity  of  imaginations  the  seed  at  once  carries  oat 
of  the  mind  and  body ;  and  what  an  architectural  effect  it  prodatcs 
on  its  matrii !  Now,  likewise,  in  their  places  and  degrees,  the  otliet 
excretions  eiport  emotion  from  the  organism ;  and  when  tbtj  hate 
come  out,  and  reached  a  suitable  nidua,  they  shew  that  they  areseedi, 
and  after  their  own  fashion  germinate.  In  this  way  the  world  iiM 
broadcast  by  the  natures  of  all  men,  animals  and  plants.  See  < 
Giapter  On  the  Skui,  pp.  300—308. 
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or  ftspires  to  stay  there.  In  Bhort,  it  places  a  cordon  of 
pure  life  around  our  bodies,  as  a  troop  of  angela  around  the 
bed  aod  before  the  path  of  the  faithful.  Between  the  life, 
thus  whitely  washen,  and  ita  objects,  nothing  intervenes 
to  hinder  immediate  judgment  and  action  so  far  as  the 
surface  is  concerned.  The  light  of  the  sky  and  the  vigor 
of  the  man,  Has  upon  his  skin,  and  cement  a  covenant  of 
justice,  in  which  every  pretiominance  is  conceded  to  the 
lordly  organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  dirt  upon  the  skin  is  not  merely 
dirt  but  dirty  feeling;  and  the  latter  is  no  sooner  set  up 
than  it  travels  soulwards.  The  akin  is  given,  among  other 
ends,  as  a  vivacious  sentinel  to  prevent  the  entrance  into 
us  of  whatever  is  alien  and  impure.  The  purity  of  the 
sentinel  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  thb  esercise  of  hia  fimc- 
tiona.  Dirty  feeling  does  not  know  dirt  when  it  comes, 
but  is  bribed  by  it,  and  lets  it  pass  the  barrier.  Hence  an 
unclean  skin,  besides  adulterating  the  feelings,  admits  a 
material  adulteration  to  the  organs.  Furthermore,  by 
clogging  the  pores,  it  prevents  the  beloved  dirt  from  es- 
caping outwards ;  until  at  length  the  body,  crusted  over 
with  itself,  abrogates  the  skin- functions,  and  finds  another 
and  violent  eruption  in  disease.  For  nobody  can  stop  long 
in  himself;  he  must  go  forth  as  a  messenger  of  life,  or 
death,  to  those  about  him.  And  when  he  ceases  to  tran- 
spire health,  specific  sickness  is  conceived  in  the  struggle ; 
the  system  makes  new  terms  between  itself  and  nature ; 
a  part  of  the  privileges  of  life  ia  ceded,  and  the  various 
maladies  appear.  This  Is  the  history  of  one  class  of  phy- 
sical evils,  engendered  by  the  neglected  cleanliness,  not  of 
years  alone,  but  of  generations. 

The  private  health  of  the  skin  subsists  in  the  public 
health,  private  cleanliness  also  in  public,  as  a  man  in  his 
society.     There  may  be  excellent  citizens  in  a  debased 
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community,  and  cleanly  persona  in  a  dirty  town  ;  bat  the 

BiiiToundJng  influences  aro  against  them;  and  they  are 
good  and  cleAu  in  spite  of  example,  by  mere  manhood  and 
as  it  were  miraclo.  The  labors  of  cleanlineBB,  though 
cheerfully  undertaken,  are  Herculean  and  incessant.  Often 
too  they  are  unfluccasafiil,  for  the  lans  of  nature  work  in 
masses,  and  public  neglect  is  yisitod  not  unfreqaently  upon 
the  just  as  well  as  upon  the  unjust.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  treating  these  questions  from  the  public  side.  A  clean 
bouse  in  a  sooty  town ;  a  well  ventilated  room  with  an  ad- 
jacent swamp  or  churchyard ;  a  chastened  appetite  with 
unwholesome  provisions — these  are  the  impossibilities 
which  the  prudent  ones  are  laboring  to  establish  in  the 
eity  and  in  the  country.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  things 
move  all  at  once ;  that  house  and  town,  room  and  sky, 
dietetics  and  fctod,  are  the  same  essence  in  difterent  quan- 
tities ;  that  the  large  is  the  continuation  of  the  little,  and 
vice  versd — the  little  the  pensioner  of  the  large  ;  in  short, 
that  health  has  two  ends, — the  health  of  the  man,  and  the 
health  of  the  people ;  which  must  be  treated  as  one  by 
doctors  and  clergy,  because  they  aro  tied  into  one  by  the 
Great  Physician. 

But  if  a  clean  skin  supposes  in  postscript  a  clean  habita- 
tion, and  this  a  cleanly  location ;  and  if  the  skin  functions 
preach  to  ua  to  cultivate  purity  in  every  field ;  they  also 
enjoin  another  lesson,  of  warmth  and  clothing.  The  skin, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  the  garment  of  the  organs  (p.  322.) 
It  has  wonderful  powers  of  keeping  us  warm,  and  of  mo- 
derating temperature  (p.  311),  Nakedly,  however,  it  can- 
not stand  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  it 
beseeches  to  be  fenced  with  coats  of  other  skins,  derived 
by  textile  skill  from  plant,  worm,  and  fleecy  ammaL 
These  too  must  continue  the  skin,  have  pores  like  the 
skin's,  and  he  clean  as  the  skin.    The  duties  of  cleanliness 
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recar  in  the  clothes  ;  the  necessity  of  warmth — in  n  word, 
other  clothes,  ia  also  broadly  stated.  The  clothes  must 
be  clad  by  the  walla  of  a  comfortable  house,  and  the  hearth 
fire  artificially  elongate  the  brightness  which  the  life  fire 
commences.  Only  thus  can  warmth  become  solid.  For  it 
ia  here  as  in  space  and  logic :  there  must  be  three  terms 
or  dimenaions  ;  viz.,  the  man  in  a  whole  skin,  the  skin  in 
a  decency  or  wholeneas  of  garmentH,  and  the  man  in  a 
house  of  comfort,  in  order  to  make  the  snbstance  of  a 
citizen.  And  again  the  akin  of  the  circomjacent  earth  must 
be  washed  and  dressed,  as  the  double  of  onr  own,  in  order 
that  the  reservoirs  of  outward  eleanneas  may  be  filled :  and 
lastly,  our  minds  in  their  akinB  (pp.  325 — 335)  must  be 
clean  and  whole,  lest  eruptions  worse  than  can  come  from 
without,  should  break  forth  from  within.  Such  is  the  logic 
of  duties,  easier  to  aay  than  do,  which  deduces  itself  by 
sanitary  necessity  from  the  skin. 

The  limga  cry  aloud  for  still  another  public  science ;  and 
as  they  provide  ns  with  air  and  motion,  they  claim  circnm- 
Btanoea  around  na  convenient  for  the  supply  of  these  two 
demands.  Had  we  no  lungs,  or  lungs  that  had  not  begun 
to  breathe,  we  might  then,  so  far  as  these  organs  are  eon  ■ 
cemed,  live  like  embryos,  closely  surrounded  by  walls. 
But  the  limga  require  both  space  and  atmosphere.  These 
are  easily  procured  as  a  raw  material ;  we  need  only  walk 
abroad  to  breathe  ft'eely  enough.  Other  agencies  however 
intervene ;  the  fields  are  cold  and  the  ground  is  damp,  and 
we  need  shelter  as  much  as  space,  and  warmth  as  much  as 
air.  Thus  the  problem  arises  ;  for  the  world  is  too  big 
and  too  windy  for  our  constant  lungs.  The  first  size  and 
air  which  we  have  to  manage  is  that  of  the  house.  For 
we  soon  find  that  we  cannot  live  in  nature,  but  only  in 
art ;  and  are  constrained  to  carry  out  the  lungs  in  the 
;  to  raise  to  the  second  power  the  air  which  they 
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conttun,  and  lo  have  an  luiy  room  without  tis,  s 
to  and  supplying  the  air  chamber  within  us.  So  too  witfa 
the  free  motion  of  the  lunga ;  it  requires  to  be  taken  up 
and  continued  by  a  liberality  in  the  dresa,  and  this,  by  a 
space  in  the  house,  which  admits  the  corresponding  free 
motion  of  the  body.  Our  apartments  must  be  large  enough 
to  enable  us  to  do  with  our  whole  frames  the  duttea  by 
which  we  live,  an  the  body  by  its  chest  is  large  enough 
for  the  play  of  its  organs  (pp.  96 — 101). 

Nay,  but  the  lungs  are  bigger  miRsionaries  still,  and 
they  not  only  BupersisB  chambers  and  chimneys,  and  love 
ventilation,  but  they  also  stand  on  the  Acropolis  of  all 
towns,  and  preach  their  sermons  there.  The  rooms  ore 
but  mr-cells,  and  the  chimney- shaft  a  bronchial  twigs,  but 
the  streets  are  the  branches,  and  the  main  streets  the  tra- 
chea, of  the  outward  social  lung.  Breathing  comes  down 
from  the  larger  into  the  lesser,  and  all  the  wind-pipes 
depend  upon  the  greatest  tube,  tleuce  the  tyranny  of  this 
organic  doctrine,  which  detests  individual  flmallnesa  when 
public  size  is  concerned.  It  is  plain  that  building  itaelf 
has  its  diseases — its  phthisis  pidmoTialis,  and  the  rest — 
which  ought  to  be  cured  by  direct  prescriptions  from  the 
state.  In  the  vastness  of  nature,  when  our  windpipes  lead 
thither,  impurity  dies  by  extreme  dilution ;  our  gardes 
perishes  in  the  great  sea  and  the  fleckless  ether.  Nay, 
take  dirt  far  enough  away  from  its  generators,  and  it  be- 
comes the  pubulum  of  some  other  set  of  natures,  as  the 
noxious  breath  of  animals  is  transmuted  into  life,  gloBsy 
green,  for  the  plants.  We  have,  therefore,  to  make  the 
lungs  eontiniioue  with  the  grand  atmosphere.  The  man- 
agement of  streets  and  cities,*  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
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earth's  surface,  so  far  improves  the  expirations  of  all,  that 
they  grow  lighter,  and  sail  away  into  the  blue  places 
where  impurity  is  at  a  cimstant  mimmum.  After  which, 
no  doubt,  the  prayers  of  congregations  go  up  more  readily 
to  heaven,  because  they  have  no  longer  to  fight  a  passage 
through  a  putrid  roof  of  vapors  overhanging  the  church, 
and   of  which  the  steeple  is  the  pillar.     They  are  not 

stteation.  London,  Msnchester,  Liverpool,  &c,,  &c.,  have  Cheir 
"  people's  purltB,"  formed  either  by  privnte  or  public  munificHOce. 
i  somewhat  formal  and  vuletudi- 
It  does  not  invite  nolhiag  so  maeb  aa  strolling,  which  la  a 
nd  and  muscle.  The  conatrf  adjacent  to 
e  inEpiring  generall;  than  the  park.  We  canoot  hot 
o( fotitpttHu  belongs  to  the  caro  of  the  sanitar; 
dcred  wnnld  open  new  energies  of  hcBlti 
-  footpalb  has  a  refreshment  distmct  from  either 
footpatha  of  the  kingdom, 
Detroi>cilis,  are  graduallj  Taoishing  under 
'e  propose  to  the  reformers 
constructed  at  once  of  sU 
o  make  them  an  inalienable  posaesaion  of  the 
1  ahall  at  all  times  be  bound  to  claim  irilh 
re  shewing  of  their  registration.  And  wc  would  also 
have  them  uiaiutuned,  within  a  given  number  of  mtlea  of  the  towns, 
ID  a  pasmhle  aCate  during  all  aeaaona,  winter  as  well  as  Hummer. 
This  would  he  easily  done  hy  means  of  asphalt  laid  upon  a  good  foun- 
dation 1  whereby  also  trespoaaing  would  be  discouraged.  We  claim  no 
new  right,  for  the  patha  belong  Co  the  people  ;  nor  could  the  first  ex- 
pense of  winniog  them  from  the  seasons  he  considerable.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  is  one  of  the  most  ready  means  of  drawing  the  popu- 
latian  out  into  circumstances  of  vigorous  eserciBe,  and  enjoyment  of 
nature.  Tlie  whole  neighhonrhood  of  towns  is  a  public  park  ready 
iDide,  if  only  the  patha  were  duly  administered.  We  commit  the 
subject  to  Prince  Albert,  as  worthy  of  his  patronage,  and  as  one  that 
would  add  another  Inatre  to  that  diadem  of  national  services  which  he 
is  determined  to  wear.  The  people  "ill  never  forget  the  framer  of 
an  Albert  Charter,  if  it  make  Che  scenes  of  our  fair  islands  accessible 
to  the  poor  as  to  the  ricb- 
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tikunked  bj  vented  iaterents,  reminding  them  of  the  dead, 
or  tied  like  cofEna  to  their  flowing  robeB, 

But  the  psychical  ofhce  of  the  lungs  is  the  true  and  the 
major  problem.  How  to  carry  out  every  breath  through 
the  society,  so  that  man  shall  inspire,  expire  and  conspire  1 
it  is  the  problem  of  the  production  of  a  common  imder- 
standing  of  what  is  to  be  thought  and  done, — of  how  all 
the  men  at  the  samewindlase  shall  heave  in  tune(pp.  122, 
123).  Truth  here  is  the  aky  in  which  all  breaths  must  be 
received  and  purified,  and  auMesBive  aflpirations  thither 
are  these  second  social  windpipes.  Moreover,  the  due 
sectarizing  of  mankind  is  required;  unanimity  or  one- 
breathingness  in  masses ;  no  scepticism  from  one  man 
straitening  the  breasts  of  hia  fellows  ;  for  scepticism  is 
social  asthma,  in  which  the  age  forgets  how  to  breathe. 
The  conspiring  of  the  efforts  of  many  to  one  end,  is  then  a 
desideratum  for  the  public  health,  enjoyment  or  integrity 
of  the  lungs  ;  and  when  it  has  place,  each  ed'ort  pervades 
a  society,  and  self-breathing  is  the  most  attenuated  possi- 
ble. But  we  do  not  know  the  length  of  the  public  vibration 
of  the  lungs  ;  the  size  of  any  chest  when  it  has  the  truth 
of  Man  in  it ;  or  the  delight  of  expanding  and  contracting 
for  a  commonweal.     Still,  this  is  the  problem. 

Our  exactions  rise  as  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
human  frame,  to  ask  it  what  it  wants  for  a  world.  We  are 
almost  afraid  to  interrogate  the  heart  upon  the  point;  if 
we  open  its  mouth,  and  encourage  it,  the  organ  may  prove 
too  voluble  for  any  good  purpose.  But  remembering  that 
the  brain  has  to  speak  after  it,  we  shall  allow  it  a  voice, 
trusting  to  correction  some  day  from  that  sequel. 

What  then  is  the  public  health  of  the  heart?  We  do 
not  now  apeak  of  that  food  which  allows  ua  to  make  blood, 
farther  than  to  say,  that  the  public  health  of  the  storaach 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  rest,  and  that  bread  and  wine 
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require  to  be  heartily  conceded  by  the  community  to  its 
members,  oo  the  principle  that  the  laborer  ie  worthy  of  his 
hire.  It  does  our  hearts  good  to  eat  the  bread  of  toil,  be- 
oauEB  it  comes  charged  with  tho  votes  of  God  and  man. 
But  we  now  convasH  the  heart  in  its  popular  and  living 
sense,  in  which  there  are  three  points  to  be  noticed,  all 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  happiness,  that  river  on  which 
health  with  its  white  streamers  floats.  A  man  ia  healthy 
in  this  sense,  1.  When  his  heart  is  in  his  work.  2.  When 
the  relations  of  the  heart  are  carried  out  for  him.  3. 
When  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  about  him,  sup- 
plying the  individual  affections  from  the  social,  as  the 
lungs  are  supplied  Stoia  the  air,  or  the  thought  of  the 
writer  irom  hi»  age.  These  three  things  Eire  one  ia  the 
proposition,  that  the  man  shall  exist  con  amore.  It  is 
indeed  useless  to  treat  of  thia  matter,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
it  may  shew,  that  the  highest  relations  belong  to  the 
human  frame,  and  come  as  prophecies  out  of  its  study. 
This  however  is  motive  sufficient,  and  therefore  we  dare 
goon. 

I.  A  man's  heart  ia  the  muscle  of  his  muscles,  the  lion 
of  his  strength.  But  muscles  work  together  by  balances 
and  cooperations ;  in  a  dance,  for  instance,  there  is  a  mar- 
vellous association  and  change  of  powers  to  make  the 
rhythm  which  answers  to  the  music  and  unity  of  the  soul. 
If  a  musck  or  a  fibre  in  one  leg  be  out  of  tune,  it  will 
either  be  torn,  or  make  a  limp  of  the  dance.  And  when 
the  main  muscle  of  all  stands  out,  and  will  not  enter  the 
quadrille,  as  in  ill-assorted  tasks,  the  fire  of  industry  ex- 
pires, and  legs  and  arms  move  languidly  enough.  The 
joint  of  joints  is  out  of  joint,  and  the  inferior  limbs  are  but 
crutches  on  which  painful  duty  carries  the  cripple  about. 
On  the  contrary,  in  happy  moments,  when  the  man  and 
his  work  are  at  one,  each  mnacle  comes  parallel  with  the 
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heart,  true  to  ita  rank,  file  and  momeat,  and  the  strokes  of 
the  man  arc  constant  and  imaginative  as  Lis  heart-beats. 
Heart  and  hand  then  grasp  the  aame  thing,  and  are  work- 
ing in  united  pulsations.  So  much  for  the  first  requisite 
of  carrying  out  the  bosom,  namely,  that  the  roan's  heart 
shall  be  in  his  work. 

II. -The  happy  carrying  oat  of  the  heart's  relations. 
Home,  friends,  children,  country,  are  the  immediate  world 
of  the  heart ;  and  when  its  love  can  reckon  them  over  as 
its  own,  its  every  beat  against  the  breast  is  anawered  teom 
without,  and  the  heart  eddies  through  the  society  in  widen- 
ing concentric  circulations.  The  blood  ia  made  under  the 
auspices  of  feelings  which  are  the  sweetest  ejijoyroents 
and  the  dearest  bonds,  and  the  body  is  tinctured  with  a 
stately  fire,  larger  than  its  individual  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  there  is  no  issue  for  the  faelings,  or  no  proper 
objects  to  love,  the  brea^it  is  shut,  and  probsbly  the  sense? 
absorb  the  soul,  and  carry  it  out  to  death  through  their 
vicious  doors.  The  disappointments  of  the  heart  may 
either  break  it,  or  wither  up  countenance  and  frame,  show- 
ing the  picture  of  a  man  whose  blood  carries  no  live  mo- 
tives in  its  current.  Moral  freedom  is  the  formula  of  this 
kind  of  health,  which  imports  that  the  walls  of  nature  and 
circumstance — of  heart,  ribs,  manners  and  laws,  shall  be 
no  hindrances  to  the  structural  affections  of  mankind.  We 
have  got  now  to  labor  con  amore,  plus  life  con  amore. 
What  nest  ? 

III.  The  supply  of  heartiness  to  the  heart  from  without. 
Man  is  a  being  who  lives  for  ever  upon  grounds,  for  ever 
breathes  atmospheres,  sees  suns,  is  gladdened  by  light  and 
heat,  chafed  by  electricities,  and  pulled  by  magnetisms. 
Ho  wonder ;  for  all  forms  are  Pan-anthropal.  But  the 
planet  which  ia  ordered  to  accompany  him  for  ever,  puts 
T  ita  exavitB  at  every  stage,  and  shews  a  fresh  core  or 
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surfticfl.  The  heart-man  does  not  live  on  mineral,  but  on 
social  grounds,  breathes  not  airs  bat  thoughts,  ia  warmed 
by  blood  heat,  or  affection,  and  drawn  by  living  magnet- 
iaiii,  which  is  love.  And  this  set  of  circumBtances  is  a 
true  univerae  which  environs  ua,  and  whence  we  get  life 
ab  extra,  as  we  get  nature  from  the  world.  According  to 
the  constitution  then  of  the  social  world,  is  the  supply  of 
the  air,  sunshine  and  waters  of  our  existence,  and  we  can 
no  more  live  out  of  the  one  world  than  out  of  the  other. 
Ab  we  have  all  from  nature  being  nature's  subjects,  ao  we 
have  all  from  life  aa  we  are  the  subjects  of  life ;  ourselves 
alone  being  free,  a  germ  of  manhood  plunged  tlirough  and 
into  all  things,  to  grow  through,  and  to  outgrow,  the  more 
limited  planets.  When  man  is  all  in  all  in  the  secondary 
sense,  he  will  be  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  who  is 
all  in  all  in  the  primary.  The  fitness  of  society  to  every 
man,  is  the  condition  of  this  last  demand  of  the  heart  for 
health.  It  is  a  mad  claim :  worse  perhaps  than  that  of 
those  sanitary  reformers  who  would  grasp  the  winds  and 
wash  them  clean,  sweeten  Leeds  and  purify  Sierra  Leone, 
abolish  ague  or  typhus  from  the  rural  districts,  or  drunken- 
ness from  all  classes.  We  believe  however  that  it  is  only 
the  same  problem  as  theirs,  but  stated  for  a  very  exacting 
organ,  the  heart. 

How  shall  any  of  this  be  secured  ?  If  we  cannot  ma- 
nage common  nature,  and  lead  it  as  health  into  our  dwell- 
inga,  bow  can  we  sweeten  this  vast  and  terrible  life,  which 
gives  and  takes  our  moral  diseases,  and  whistles  its  come- 
dies through  our  ruined  affections  ;  which  accepts  the  pol- 
lutions of  bad  hearts,  and  the  wail  of  broken  ones,  and 
mixes  them  in  its  columns  lo  presa  us  more  heavily  into 
the  ^gdom  of  pain  ?  All  that  we  can  say  in  reply  is, 
that  the  heart  must  deserve  its  universe  before  it  gets  it ; 
the  present  world  is  the  fatal  logic  of  its  diseases,  the 


other,  which  we  have  described,  must  be  the  logic  of  its 
healths.  It  is  an  untieable  knot,  excepting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  religions  alteration  of  man,  or  a  Deus  intersit. 
For  if  already  the  community  depends  on  the  indiTidual, 
and  vice  wnd,  then  they  are  equated,  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  some  third  power,  there  is  no  hope  of  im- 
provement. But  still,  under  the  guidance  of  God,  both 
the  man  and  the  society  step  out  of  the  fatal  drcle,  and 
acquire  new-  duties  again  :  and  henca  we  cannot  doubt  that 
in  the  public  cause  the  community  must  be  worked  upon 
by  communal  means,  and  the  individual  by  private  means, 
and  that  both  these  will  be  reformatory,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  Providence. 

But  let  us  reassert  our  claim  to  be  map-makers,  and 
not  travellers  or  colonizers.  It  ia  allowable  to  exhibit  an 
organic  geography,  like  the  physical,  though  on  a  glance 
at  the  result,  it  is  seen  to  be  rather  a  mighty  blank  of 
desiderata  than  a  habitable  globe.  Here,  we  say,  are  ten 
thousand  square  leagues  on  which  no  grass  grows,  no  rain 
falls,  whence  no  rivers  issue,  where  the  oases  have  dangers 
of  their  own,  and  where  a  few  sparse  lions  haunt  with  hor- 
rible hunger  the  white  hones  of  old  camels  and  travellers. 
Here  are  regions  where  man's  greatest  works  and  his 
smallest  pests,  fleas  and  pyramids,  come  together.  Here 
are  the  verdurous  shores  of  pestilence,  inviting  as  sin, 
apples  of  Sodom  whose  rind  is  half  a  continent.  Here  are 
the  chilhMns  of  the  frozen  zones,  which  cool  down  the 
love  of  the  sun  to  a  senile  moonlight  and  night-heat  for  - 
the  poles  as  they  creak  and  grind  in  their  ice.  Here  are 
the  islands  where  elemental  anger  begins,  and  infant  hur- 
ricanes spin  their  tops.  So  much  for  the  inhuman  map, 
and  then  for  the  human.  Here  are  the  savages,  and  here 
the  barbarians  ;  here  man  is  in  the  fulness  of  bis  present 
stature,  in  the  manufacturing  heaven  of  Manchester,  in  the 
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Arcady  of  Ireland,  or  in  the  holy  cities  of  Paris  and 
London.  If  the  map  has  ao  other  purpose,  it  shews  that 
the  world  is  still  round,  vast  and  habitable ;  capable  of 
intercommunication ;  it  enlarges  our  ideaa  of  the  field  that 
duty  has  before  it.  la  defect  of  maps  fowided  on  the 
Bpberical  whole,  the  ancients  regarded  the  tropica  as  mys- 
tical fiery  lands  where  man  could  not  live;  and  in  defect 
of  the  psychical  map,  we  are  become  a&aid,  not  without 
a  shew  of  prudence,  of  the  richest  heats  of  the  heart, 
which  we  regard  as  the  realm  of  phantasmagoria  and 
monsters.  Yet  if  tigerg  and  snakes  abound  there,  men 
also  may  be  found ;  moreover  the  sugars  and  spic-es  and 
gold  of  both  kind:^,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  can  come 
&om  no  other  than  those  sunniest  rings. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  are  sure  of  one  thing, — that  man 
uioet  work  at  hin  post,  and  not  desert  it,  if  he  is  to  find 
health  for  his  heart,  Want  fools  ua,  unless  we  drive  it 
through  our  daily  works.  Present  circumstance  is  the  top 
of  desert,  and  the  means  of  happiness ;  and  it  is  in  the 
reformation  of  our  own  fields,  and  no  others,  that  oor 
futare  is  to  como.  The  statesman  does  not  emigrate  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  And  bo,  in  like  manner,  it  is  not  new 
but  old  industry  tiat  is  to  become  attractive,  by  a  new 
heart  given  by  heaven  during  fair  toil :  it  is  not  altered 
social  relations  that  will  make  us  contented,  but  a  better 
love  in  those  which  exist ;  and  it  is  not  a  new  world  of 
men  that  we  expect,  but  a  conversion  of  the  old  to  the 
types  of  the  commandments.  The  heart,  as  we  have  stated 
it,  prophesies  how  newly,  under  these  clrcumstanceB,  all 
things  will  appear. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  public  health  of  the  brain,  which 
has  two  parts ;  firstly,  the  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of 
the  time,  and  secondly,  the  national  education. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  or  culture,  it  embraces 


to  be  HjUMuJ,  wbtB  it  M  ig^v  en«|B  (be  dnef  fittn- 
tore  «f  M  age.  Tlie  tUag  to  he  t,iwifai  «e»gnst  b  Ik 
mpprntioa,  dat  the  U^nt  rw^  of  ibov^lit  can  mtr 
CMae  dader  patrooa^  at  ibe  tne  of  its  annanent ;  Aat 
»  not  Ibe  poiat  coi^fat ;  it  i*  tbe  bnt  snnge  irtuch  alMie 
aaj  matt  Madnnefy  cth  be  expceted  loadert.  THepnKs 
of  »  slate  win  be  the  kadtn^  points  br  wluch  the  next 
ages  deode  opon  its  own  eooditioa ;  and  {ngress  wiQ  be 
nmked  cbieilr  by  the  sueceasire  adoptioa  of  worlca  and 
ibongfatH  which  have  been  rejected,  bol  are  aX  length  le- 
ccJTed.  Nevertheless,  in  this  departtttcat,  religkon  rnnst 
ever  claim  the  first  place ;  that  U  to  sar,  thv  Christian 
religion  through  the  Bible ;  and  we  regard  it  as  a  Amda- 
mental  to  take  no  thought  of  infidelities  in  the  eomwil- 
diambers  of  etOtare,  bnt  to  proceed  as  if  they  did  not  exist 
Let  them  have  their  private  range,  according  to  tLe  Gree' 
dom  of  the  age ;  still,  they  can  enter  into  no  general  plan, 
but  must  be  discouraged,  though  not  violated,  by  tlie 
state.  By  means  of  this  laudable  supervision,  the  govern- 
ments of  free  nations  will  begin  to  operate  npon  the  general 
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thought,  and  with  variouB  success,  according  to  their  own 
wiBdom,  will  Btimulate  knowledge,  hoth  natural  and  divine. 
Much,  indeed,  is  done  in  this  respect  already,  by  numerous 
colorations  addicted  to  special  walks  of  art  &nd  science ; 
but  it  remains  to  crown  the  heights  of  ihe  possibility  by  a 
St&te  adoption  of  what,  from  time  to  time,  seems  the  best. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  recognize  two  modes 
in  all  these  fields,  the  private,  and  the  public.  We  do 
not  desire  that  the  one  should  usurp  the  place  of  the  other, 
or  that  freedom  should  be  lost  by  any  direct  action  of 
government  upon  matters  not  strictly  required  by  the 
commonwealth,  No  censorships  of  the  press  are  needed : 
the  laurel  given  from  above  is  a  more  eftettual  means  of 
command  than  any  leg-locka  which  absolutism  has  devised. 
And  where  public  opinion  presses,  as  in  England,  the 
average  best  men  of  thought  and  art  will  be  the  prize-men 
of  their  year  or  decade ;  and  more  could  not  he  expected. 
Those  who  are  before  the  age,  can  wait  until  their  age 


We  must,  however,  guard  against  the  supposition,  that 
one  establishment  will  have  anything  to  do  with  the  choice 
of  another,  or  that  the  clergy  of  the  church  will  nominate 
the  clergy  of  literature.  Un  the  contrar;-,  all  these  public 
organs  must  spring  directly  from  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  they  will  not  possess  their  own  souls,  or  be 
taken  as  they  are  found.  In  the  contrariety  between  the 
best  products  of  an  age,  lies  often  the  balance  and  safety 
of  the  state  ;  and  the  church  and  literature  will  never  be 
more  mutually  corrective  than  when  they  meet  with  the 
rights  of  an  equal  origin  around  the  person  of  the  supreme 
magistrate.  Hence  in  treating  of  the  second  point,  or 
national  education,  we  are  in  nowise  tied  to  the  order  of 
the  firat,  or  cultnre  ;  hut  we  begin  our  course  afresh  with 
xisting  possibilities.     It  is  as  in  cultivating  an  estate,  we 
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ofTcr  prizes  for  the  beat  fruits,  vegetables  and  stock  ;  and 
by  that  means,  we  Lope  to  stimulate  ail  the  labors  of  the 
Tarioufl  tenaotA  ;  but  when  we  come  to  feed  our  people,  we 
can  only  give  to  each  tbe  best  tbat  can  be  bad ;  and  if 
their  atomacbx  are  full  of  fancies  and  indigestions,  we  must 
take  them  at  tbeir  word,  and  supply  them  with  such  food 
as  they  desire.  Tbe  point  bowever  is,  that  the  state  is 
bound  to  give  tbem  mental  food,  and  this,  by  a  system, 
not  of  coercions,  but  of  encouragements.  And  if  like 
Hindoo  castes,  tbey  cannot  eat  anything  that  bas  been 
touched  by  those  of  another  sect,  tbis,  too,  must  be  re- 
spected ;  yet  not  so  as  to  render  the  main  object  impossi- 
ble. The  first  thing  is,  to  make  the  knowledge  so  general 
and  public,  tbat  no  compltunt  sbaU  arise  from  the  jealotis 
persons, — tbat  the  waters  shall  not  come  through  our 
neighbours'  hoQsee,  but  in  pipes  down  the  middle  of  the 
streets.  The  people  will  then  feel  that  this  is  knowledge 
direct  from  the  reservoir  of  the  age,  and  tbat  if  it  is  not 
good,  tbey  cannot  complain  of  it.  We  therefore  regard 
sectdar  education  as  tbe  only  public  education  which  is 
possible  ;  and  tbe  public  schoolmasters  consequently  as  a 
clericy  of  which  the  Queen  is  tbe  head,  and  which  must 
emanate,  eoeqnally  with  tbe  church  itself  from  the  pro- 
gressive State. 

But  the  great  brain-builder  is  action,  or  industry  directed 
by  knowledge ;  for  real  doctrine  is  the  brilliance  of  good 
works.  The  encouragement  of  action  is  therefore  a  depart- 
ment of  public  health,  and  indeed  the  chlefest  of  all.  Tbis 
occurs  by  the  stimulation  of  examples,  great  pieces  of  art, 
or  model  actions  ;  and  the  prizes  of  the  workers  have  no 
proper  source,  lower  than  the  hand  which  grasps  the  scep- 
tre. For  if  the  cradles  of  the  land  hold  tbe  dew  which  is 
ascending  into  private  existence,  the  throne,  or  mountain 
of  the  State,  is  the  altitude  whence  the  public  rivers  maat 
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flow.  The  clergy  of  induatry,  which  is  God's  church  in 
the  mnsdes,  ia  England,  in  1851,  recdve  their  first  or- 
dination. It  IB  fortuoate  that  we  writ«  in  a  year  when 
Ibe  throne  is  the  centre  of  the  arts  :  when  a  great  prince, 
faithfnl  to  the  height  where  Providence  sets  him,  dispenses 
the  proTocatires  of  new  achievements  to  bless  the  nations 
of  the  earth ;  when  private  selfishnesB  and  lamez  faire 
have  been  bronght  to  their  knees,  and  old  inactions  have 
yielded  under  a  royal  lash  of  shame.  It  Ib  mere  desert 
to  say,  that  Alreht  is  the  victor  in  this  social  battle, 
and  that  the  standard  which  he  has  planted  in  his  crystal 
camp  will  not  be  plucked  down  again,  because  it  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  man  to  take  the  fire  of  hia  induatry  flrom 
his  chiefs. 

The  conception  of  public  health  implies  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  with  which  the  organism  is 
surrotinded,  apon  the  model  of  its  natural  and  apiritnal 
wants,  and  the  presumption  is,  that  many  diseases  and 
vices  wiU  die  which  circumstances,  and  not  the  choice  of 
individuals,  have  engendered.  This  result  itself,  however, 
can  only  nm  pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  private  \-irtue, 
and  hence,  as  we  said  before,  the  throne  to  which  the 
whole  problem  perpetually  refers  itself,  is  the  regeneration 
of  man.  After  any  given  circumstantial  operation  has 
been  eft'eeted,  an  intractable  mass  of  evil  will  stOl  be  left, 
which  requires  new  circumstances  of  cure,  originated  by 
new  physicians  of  good.  Thus  the  private  circulates  into 
the  public,  and  rice  versA,  and  to  dream  of  any  Owenite 
reform,  is  to  pratulate  a  state  which  is  desirable,  but  by 
that  means,  unattainable.  The  "  best  possible  circum- 
stances" mean  the  best  possible  brain  and  heart,  sent  by 
God  to  the  occasion.  Bat  again,  on  the  other  hand,  with- 
out new  circumstances  there  is  no  new  hope  for  man. 

Were  it  worth  while  (which  it  ia  not)  we  might  follow 
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out  the  other  organs  in  their  exactions ;  and  group  the 
production  of  man  around  the  generative  parts ;  his  first 
endowmentg  around  the  organs  of  the  senseB ;  and  so  forth. 
But  enougti  has  now  been  said,  to  shew  that  the  human 
frame  in  a  natural  method  of  thought,  even  in  the  social 
and  political  spheres.  Indeed,  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  is  a 
great  sanitary  prophecy,  unfilled  by  the  miad,  as  the  world 
is  unfilled  by  the  race.  And  in  thia  respect  also  it  is  an 
urgence  of  immortality.  For  bealth,  or  the  whole  inhabi- 
tation of  man  in  tlte  body  and  the  world,  is  an  expansion 
and  a  deed  so  great,  that  no  time  can  exhaust  it,  or  work 
out  any  final  equation  of  the  correspondence :  the  fitting 
may  go  on  for  ever,  not  for  the  race  alone,  but  for  eacli  indi- 
vidual. We  repeat  also  that  each  end  of  the  chain  of 
health  is  contagious  in  a  universal  sense ;  that  a  renewed 
man  and  society  are  not  only  consciously,  but  organically 
also,  working  for  the  perfection  of  every  climate,  for  the 
unfreezing  of  every  ice-lock,  for  the  fertilization  of  every 
soil ;  for  the  extinction  of  monsters  and  the  increment  of 
creations ;  and  for  the  birth  of  more  men,  and  new  men, 
who  come  as  cultivators  in  their  seasons.  The  greatest 
problems  (pp.  271,  272,  370)  are  not  intangible  ;  but  it  is 
ordained  that  our  little  frames  shall  give  nature  the  signals 
of  change,  and  ring  the  bells  of  new  eras. 

This  body  corporeal  then,  when  the  light  is  set  shining 
through  it,  projects  into  our  space  new  social  and  political 
bodies,  one  after  another;  the  desiderata  of  health  call 
about  them  the  planets  of  health,  and  geography  and  as- 
tronomy are  its  satellites.  It  is  none  of  our  doing  that  the 
subject  has  this  shape ;  the  sanitary  reformers  have  to 
answer  for  it ;  for  it  is  they  that  have  shewn,  in  their  first 
days  of  existence,  that  man,  in  his  body  equally  as  in  his 
brain,  is  by  nature  a  factory  of  Utopias. 

In  the  meantime,  the  community  of  things  is  proved  by 
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evil,  if  not  by  good ;  imd  in  bringing  this  to  light,  the 
pioneers  of  health  have  already  great  merits.  They  have 
shewn  that  nothing  is  lost,  but  that  disease  springs  from 
neglected  social  duties.  The  map  of  dirtiness  is  also  the 
map  of  disease  ;  the  map  of  intemperance,  ditto  ',  the  map 
of  pauperism,  ditto.  They  have  afforded  new  force  to  the 
truth,  that  all  things  are  in  the  effort  to  be  promoted  into 
man.  Swamps  and  ditches,  in  their  new  rank  and  honors, 
are  fevers,  choleras,  and  the  like.  If  we  have  not  dwelt 
upon  these  subjects  more  in  detail,  it  is  because  our  voca- 
tion here  leads  us  to  illustrate  organization,  as  a  means  of 
opening  the  mind  itself  by  a  just  education.  But  for  all 
present  purposes,  we  concede  the  palm  of  usefulness  to 
these  brave  sanitary  enquirers. 

So  much  for  the  curing  of  societies,  which  the  publlc- 
he-alth- doctors  have  undertaken  to  superintend  :  we  now 
come  to  medicine  in  the  more  ordinary  sense,  as  it  proffers 
^d  to  individuals  in  their  maladies,  according  to  certain 
rules  and  methods,  new  and  old. 

The  earth  appears  to  be  netted  over  with  a  traditional 
healing  power ;  for  some  knowledge  of  herbs  and  simples 
belongs  perhaps  to  every  race,  to  enable  it  to  apply  the 
products  of  the  soil  to  the  cure  of  its  own  immediate  dis- 
tresses. As  each  land  has  its  national  music,  and  in  some 
countries  almost  every  dale  has  its  melodies,  so  each  seems 
also  to  have  its  national  medicine,  derived  from  immemorial 
times.  How  the  places  came  by  the  knowledge  is  not 
of^n  asked.  We  cannot  hut  think  that  in  this  fact  also, 
we  have  traces  of  an  aneient  state  of  man  of  which  history 
has  not  brought  us  the  records.  If  in  the  earliest  national 
myths  there  be  evidence  of  a  condition  in  which  the  facul- 
ties and  imaginations  were  more  full  of  tact  and  grasp  than 
now ;  if  the  first  bards  loved,  and  were  loved  by,  nature, 
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with  a  foDdling  intimacy  to  which  we  are  strangers,  there  ] 
H  reason  to  euppose  that  this  intimacy  extended  to  evert 
walk  of  life,  and  that  then'  was  &  primitire  »faiae  of  know- 
ledge anticipating  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  which  me- 
dicine, and  the  skill  of  herbs,  would  pnrtake.  If  newnew 
of  powers  is  still  bo  great  a  gift,  that  infancy  is  a  delight 
through  the  livelong  day  because  the  world  is  fresh  and 
sense  unworn,  what  must  have  been  the  newness  of  tlwwe 
first  senses  which  opened  upon  the  morning  of  time  ?  And 
if  delight  is  the  bed  of  genius,  what  most  have  been  the 
lirightneas  of  the  insights  thai  went  penetrating  forth  from 
the  eyes  of  the  children  of  happiness  in  the  beginning? 
The  word  happiness,  in  its  human  propriety,  contains  it 
all.  Such  races  would  happen  on  the  needful  laws  of  the  ' 
world,  and  its  harmonies  with  their  frames,  and  when  the 
first  stinga  of  sin  tore  them  with  their  first  physical  pange, 
they  would  aim  at  cunning  evasions  of  consequenoes  by 
arts  and  herbs  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  under 
Dther  auspices.  The  speed  of  their  reasona  ■would  be  likf 
revelations  compared  to  the  slowness  of  ours.  And  thus 
if  we  choose  to  call  the  mythologies,  revelations,  we  maat 
hIso  call  medicine  by  the  same  name,  so  far  as  it  has  come 
down  from  the  original  stem.  The  thought  of  harmony 
corroborates  this  \-iew.  For  primeval  man  was  in  harmoor 
with  his  circumstances,  and  his  mind  had  a  fair  start:  he 
liad  his  own  native  version  of  physiologies,  botanies  and 
tlie  rest,  though  unlike  ours  ;  and  when  he  swerved  to  oar 
tree  of  knowledge,  his  child-genius,  like  all  natural  thinge, 
could  only  desert  him  by  degree*.  Doubtless  it  hovemd 
over  him,  until  it  created  for  him  the  heads  of  that  obBcr- 
vation  which  is  still  traditive  with  man. 

There  is  another  version  of  this,  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
our  notice  :  criticism,  as  the  art  of  picking  things  to  pieces, 
.B  its  parent.    For  they  say  that  man  was  at  first  a  savage 
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(or  according  to  learoed  Veatigea,  an  ape),  who  by  dint  of 
a  toilette  of  some  thousands  of  years  before  the  mirror  of 
philosophy,  has  "  titivated  "  himself  into  civilization,  ThJB 
contradicts  eiperience.  The  savages*  are  not  infantile 
but  senile  races,  with  no  loins  left ;  they  tend  not  to  pro- 
creation, but  extinction.  They  have  no  power  of  imitating 
the  models  of  their  betters,  but  where  the  white  man  eomes 
they  die  out.  If  the  Creator  had  planted  the  earth  with 
aoeh,  he  would  have  been  like  a  Colonial  Secretary  peo- 
pling a  new  continent  with  scum.  Pretty  babes  these  to 
have  appeared  so  soon  after  the  morning  stars  eongratula- 
tively  sung  together  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ! 
The  tradition  of  such  a  crew  of  darkness  must  have  been  a 
Botany  Bay  and  Norfolk  Island  reeking  through  all  myth 
end  song :  the  arts  aud  sciences  must  have  smelt  like  dogs 
and  monkies  from  these  kennels.  Let  alone  Eden, — I  do  not 
see  where  Egypt  and  Babylon  could  have  come  from,  if 
skulking  aborigines,  and  hide-dried  cannibala  eating  their 
own  heads  off,  had  been  our  Adams.  t<ong  before  this, 
not  a  babv  would  have  been  left  to  hope,  but  the  human 
form,  like  a  boat  launched  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  would 
have  foundered  on  the  brink  of  the  year  1.  It  is  according 
to  all  analogies,  to  stick  to  the  paradise  of  Genesis,  which 
gives  a  divine  and  redundant  youth  to  man  where  he  so 
wanted  it,  that  otherwise  no  human  race  could  have  grown 
up.  And  if  we  know  not  how  to  reconcile  every  petty 
circumstance  to  this  piece  of  God's  common  sense,  let  us 
know  that  it  is  only  because  our  winter  cannot  comprehend 
the  spring  in  which  His  creations  blossom :  and  let  us 


*  We  do  Dot  reckon  the  negro  rBCea  as  Bavsgea :  they  are  eridentl; 
fltiU  infantine,  capuble  of  propagation  and  education  :  nay,  capable  of 
pasaire  cooqut^^t,  by  the  very  destinieB  which  have  enslaved  them,  and 
which  are  ensuring  to  their  posterity  many  spadoua  kingdoms  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 
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Visit  until  the  second  human  spring  enables  us  better  to  com- 
mune with  the  first.  We  can  easily  receive  any  science, 
without  letting  it  meddle  with  the  divbe  proprieties. 

As  then  it  is  so  much  easier  to  fall  than  to  rise,  we  have 
first  to  chronicle  the  descent  of  medicine  from  old  times, 
when  the  race,  like  a  woman's  heart,  had  feeling  and  in- 
sight full,  and  when  also  the  schoola  of  healing  originated, 
in  the  persons  of  those  who  in  the  well-distributed  huma- 
nity had  greater  gifts  in  this  kind  than  their  fellows. 
Thewe  were  the  gods,  from  which  medicine  was  said  to  be 
descended,  and  whose  powers  might  well  appear  to  be 
miraculous  to  their  successors,  who  had  lost  the  insight 
upon  which  the  tutum,  citum  and  jucundum  of  healing 
depends. 

Bui  we  do  not  profess  to  sketch  the  history  of  this  inte- 
resting subject ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  there  are  two 
gi'eat  clasBea  of  healers,  namely,  1.  The  medieal  schools, 
and  their  disciples ;  and,  2.  The  people  itself  as  a  deposi- 
tary of  mere  traditive  medicine.  With  respect  to  the 
schools,  they  also  contwn  two  elements ;  in  the  first  place, 
their  own  traditional  lore,  the  hislwry  of  medicine  gradu- 
ally purifying  itself  towai-da  modern  science ;  and  in  the 
second,  the  cumulative  experience  and  induction  of  that 
science  itself.  As  for  the  first  of  these  elements,  it  has 
grown  weaker  and  weaker  with  each  generation,  so  that 
one  might  say  that  each  age  of  doctors  never  had  a  grand- 
father; the  family  likeness  vanishes  more  and  more  out  of 
the  race.  Orthodox  medicine  in  this  century  is  a  substi- 
tution and  not  a  continuation  of  the  science  of  the  last  i  it 
has  no  right  to  be  ofiended  with  upstarts,  for  it  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  since  itself  arose  out  of  the  crucibles  and 
diBsecting  rooms.  In  a  word,  it  lias  many  experimBnts, 
but  almost  no  traditions.  Each  fresh  version  of  our  Phar- 
macopoiia  carefully  weeds  out  old  simples,  and  fills  their 
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places  willi  chemicals,  extermiuatuig  this  and  that  to 
nia3<e  room  for  the  last  new  compounds. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  or  scientific  element,  we  do 
not  find  that  it  has  placed  physic  upon  any  hasis  but  that 
of  experimentation ;  and  that,  not  integral,  hut  chemical 
experimentation.  If  the  body  were  a  pure  acid,  or  alkali, 
housing  nothing  but  affinities,  it  could  hardly  be  more 
induatrioualy  tested  by  all  the  new  products  of  the  labora- 
tory, to  see  what  they  will  do  with  it.  And  when  the 
perilouB  experiments  have  been  made,  no  law  cornea  out 
of  thein,  excepting  that  mankind,  "having  Bufl'ered  many 
things  of  many  physicians,  and  spent  all,  and  being  rather 
worse  than  better,"  is  wearied  in  the  end  and  worn  out  in 
the  process.  This  is  to  be  expected,  where  the  most  acrid 
substances  which  art  can  wring  from  nature,  are  put  in  large 
quantitiee  into  the  living  frame,  an  nothing  more  than  an 
experimental  hope.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  expected  from 
the  course  which  physiology  has  taken  in  the  rearing  and 
breeding  of  medical  men.  For  it  teachea  them  lo  think 
chemically  of  man  himself;  to  imagine  him  not  as  a  human 
being  with  a  spirit  inside,  but  as  a  plaster-atatue  of  nucle- 
ated cells,  whoso  life  is  manifested  in  composition  and  de- 
composition. There  can  be  no  common  settse  in  treatment, 
where  thought  wanders  into  this  chaos  of  petty  prisons  : 
indeed  one  feels  that  if  man  is  such  a  compost,  blue  pills 
and  black  draughts  arc  fit  stufT,  not  only  to  medicine,  bnt 
to  feed  him.  In  the  meantime,  however,  what  becomes  of 
the  treatment  of  disease  ? 

The  consequences  of  this  system,  in  which  nearly  alt 
bnt  the  chemical  side  is  neglected,  have  been  seen  by  its 
orthodox  adherents,  and  if  we  remember  aright  there  is 
even  a  school  calling  itself  "  Young  Physic,"  which  recog- 
nizes the  probability  that  medicine  does  more  harm  than 
good,  and  that  the  secret  of  the  superior  success  of  parties 
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to  be  mentioned  preaently,  depends  upon  their  good  fortune 
in  "doing  nothing."  This  protestantism  of  theirs  de- 
manilB  a  few  words  from  us,  for  really  the  thought  occurs, 
Whether,  cjqierimentally,  we  know  how  soon  diseases 
would  cure  themselrea,  if  they  were  left  to  nature?  No 
obserrations  have  been  made  upon  sick  people  visited  by 
the  physician,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  but  only  to  use  his  grey  eyes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
natural  history  of  disease ;  it  has  none  but  a  human  history 
— wther  benignant  or  terrible,  Man  as  he  lies  stretched 
on  bis  pallet,  is  still  both  a  soul  and  a  body ;  be  does  not 
grow,  or  shew,  like  insensate  wood  or  bark,  in  any  direc- 
tion. If  you  are  there  to  heal  hitn,  he  takes  good  out  of 
your  frame,  sympathy  and  skill,  even  though  you  pour 
bad  out  of  your  bottles  ;  he  feels  the  warmth  of  a  brother, 
present  as  the  envoy  of  one  of  the  arts  of  heaven.  And  if 
yon  give  placebos,  you  are  still  acting  upon  him  by  the  in- 
evitable medication  of  your  person.  But  if  he  find  you  at 
his  bedside,  to  watch  him  for  cold  experiments'  sake,  that 
his  life,  death,  or  throes  may  figure  in  your  statistics,  do 
not  suppose  that  you  are  innocuoas,  for  you  are  a  potent 
poisonous  drug,  calling  forth  soiTow,  despair,  fear,  and 
other  destroyers,  and  aggravating  the  sensibilities  of  his 
organs.  The  best  feeling  that  you  can  cause  under  these 
circnmstances,  is  indignation,  which,  as  it  rouses  the  life, 
may  be  remedial  in  your  teeth.  But  there  is  an  absurdity 
involved  in  the  question,  Wliat  would  be  the  course  of 
disease  if  left  to  itself,  because  it  never  can  be  left  to  itself 
without  a  breach  of  manhood ;  and  even  if  it  occurred  on  a 
desert  island,  the  mind  of  the  suAerer  would  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  the  illness  towards  either  death 
or  recovery.  The  brutes  know  better  than  to  resign  them- 
selves  to  doing  nothing  under  natural  afflictions :    they 
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lick  their  sores,  and  seek  tLeir  herbs;  and  the  domestic 
animalH  bring  their  sorrona  of  this  kind  to  man,  and  os- 
Bume  a  kind  of  patience  under  the  treatment  that  he  enjoins. 
The  record  of  cases  requiring  care,  and  yet  to  which  no 
care  waa  given,  would  constitute,  so  far  as  it  could  exist, 
the  unnatural  and  inhuman  history  of  disease. 

We  therefore  reckon  that  any  medical  practice  which 
has  had  a  few  precedents  to  correct  it,  is  better  than  that 
profession  of  nothing,  to  which  some  of  our  brethren  have 
directed  their  hopes.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  many 
cases  would  have  recovered  better  by  simple  watching,  and 
the  application  of  a  few  obvious  means  mostly  suggested 
by  the  patient's  feelings,  than  where  a  large  apparatus  of 
drug;s  has  been  employed.  Nevertheless,  in  every  sodal 
state,  the  physician,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  indispen- 
sable, whether  he  be  called  priest,  magician,  friend, 
mother,  or  by  whatever  name  that  has  authority  over  our 
mind  and  matter. 

But  after  all  there  is  great  necessity  to  do  nothing  re- 
latively to  what  has  been  done ;  for  we  have  been  on  a 
wrong  track,  and  must  change  it ;  and  by  a  common  law 
of  our  nature,  the  new  will  seem  nothing  to  the  old,  so 
long  as  the  old  has  not  new  eyes  to  see  it.  Buried,  as  the 
existing  medicine  is,  among  fuming  acids,  sharp  stimuli, 
chemicals  and  caustics,  it  cannot  believe  in  the  power  of 
gentleness,  or  the  first  smallness  of  good  causes.  Widely 
extended,  though  it  be,  we  must  pass  it  by  ;  but  not  with- 
out the  recognition,  that  it  is  the  chaotic  mother  of  children 
fairer  than  itself,  and  on  their  account  deserves  to  be  re- 
spected. But  now  that  these  have  come,  it  only  keeps 
them  out  of  their  fortunes  by  lingering  too  long  above 
ground,  and  cumbering  the  earth  with  its  age  and  in- 
firmities. 

The   first  considerable  child  which  it  has  born,  is  that 
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science  which  Hahsemann  delivered — we  mean  Hohceo- 
PATHY,  or  the  treatment  of  "  likes  by  liiea,"  which  was  a 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  previoua  drug  medication.  For  in 
the  whole,  the  idea  of  medicine  itself  is  homoaopathJe ;  it 
does  not  give  health -producing  agents  to  engender  health, 
but  poisona  which  would  issue  in  disease  :  it  ia,  therefore, 
the  general  application  of  the  law,  by  which  like  is  to  be 
cured  by  like.  It  ia  in  the  particulars  that  medicine  does 
not  recognize  tlie  application  of  the  Hahneniannianformnia; 
and  thence,  whenever  it  comes  into  details,  it  is  in  contra- 
diction with  its  own  idea.  It  la  homffiopathic  in  theory, 
and  allopathic  in  application — a  house  divided  against  it- 
self And  in  the  matter  of  doses,  it  is  subject  to  the  like 
remarks  ;  for  no  one  gives  physic  in  the  same  quantities 
as  food,  but  a  few  grains  of  calomel,  or  a  few  fractions  of 
ii  grain  of  arsenic,  are  considered  sufficient  even  by  "  he- 
roic practitioners"  of  the  old  school.  Why  is  this,  bat 
that  there  ia  a  working  in  these  poisons,  which  takes  them 
out  of  the  category  of  the  ordinary  materials  which  we  put 
into  our  mouths  ?  And  if  a  grain  will  produce  results  upon 
a  man  of  fourteen  atone  weight,  where  is  the  absurdity  to 
end,  without  experiment,  which  may  choose  to  shew  that 
the  millionth  or  deeillionth  of  a  grain  will  have  even  better 
results  ?  I  marvel  how  men  who  lift  fourteen  stone  by  the 
equipoise  of  a  skilful  grain,  can  sneer  at  other  men  who 
do  the  same  nice  balance  by  incalculably  lesser  weights. 
For  it  is  evident  that  all  medicine  is  on  this  railway  of 
smallness,  and  is  more  perfect  and  liarmlesa  for  every 
I  fresh  terminus  that  it  reaches.  If  the  allopathists  were 
'  accustomed  to  give  calomel  porridges,  their  wrath  against 
small  doaes  would  be  cousiatent ;  but  when  they  are  them- 
selves reduced  to  grains,  why  should  they  cavil  at  other 
healers,  who,  by  experiment,  have  found  out  the  value  q£ 
grains  of  grains. 
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?  Hahnemann  to  wlioin  all  the  world  is  indebu^d 
r  the  scientific  deepening  of  medicine  in  both  these  fields. 
He,  first  of  men,  saw,  that  if  poison  in  ge.jiere  \s  given  l« 
disease  in  genere,  the  aim  will  be  more  neatly  hit  if  poison 
m  partiailari  be  adniiniBtered  to  disease  in  particulari. 
This  conception  of  IiIh,  involved  the  working  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar "  science  of  corrcBpondencea  "  between  the  effectB  of 
drugs  and  the  eymptoms  of  diseAse^,  so  as  to  discover  ex- 
actly what  poisons,  and  what  order  of  them,  would  answer 
to  the  symptoms  and  fiuic  of  special  maladies.  In  the 
ideal  of  this  great  sportsman,  each  shot  in  the  gun  was 
cognizant  of  its  own  part  of  the  prey,  and  the  linsi  of  sight 
was  the  science  which  brought  poison  level  with  disease. 
May  we  not  extend  the  metaphor,  and  say,  that  man  in 
sickness  is  like  two  men,  each  wrestling  with  the  other; 
and  that  the  physician  comes  to  shoot  the  worser  man  to 
death,  witliout  a  grain  of  the  charge  touching  the  hetter : 
in  this  ease,  the  homceopathic  dose  will  not  hit  the  strug- 
gling health,  because  the  shot  can  wound  nothing  but 
disease  ;  whereas  the  allopathic  bullet,  having  no  scientific 
specialty  in  its  projection,  generally  riddlea  both  the  men, 
and  leaves  mere  death  or  its  antecedents  on  the  field. 

The  matter  of  doses  depends  upon  the  fineness  of  the 
aim.  In  everything  there  is  a  punctum  taltens  so  small, 
that  if  we  could  find  it  out,  a  pin's  point  would  cover  it 
as  with  a  shy.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  invisible 
world  which  is  especially  versed  about  organization,  if 
there  be  not  forces  and  substances  whoso  minutencas  ex- 
cludes them  from  our  vision  ?  We  have  not  to  batter  the 
human  body  to  pieces  in  order  to  destroy  it,  but  an  artistic 
prick — a  bare  bodkin — under  the  fifth  rib,  lets  out  the  life 
entire.  Nay,  had  we  neater  skill  of  deadhness,  a  word 
would  do  it.  The  sum  of  force  brought  to  hear  depends 
upon  precision,  and  a  single  shot  true  to  its  aim,  or  at 
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most  a  BucceBsion  of  a  few  shots,  would  temunate  say  bat- 
tle that  ever  wait  fought,  by  picking  off  the  chiefs.  If 
onr  gunnery  be  unscientific,  the  two  armieB  must  potmd 
each  other,  tintil  chance  produces  the  efEects  of  scienoe, 
by  hitting  the  leaders  ;  and  in  thia  case  a  prodigious  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition  may  be  requiaite ;  bnt  when  the 
balls  are  charmed,  a  handful  will  finish  a  war.  It  is  not 
fair  to  count  weight  of  metal  when  science  is  on  the  one 
aide,  and  brute  stuff  on  the  other;  or  to  suppose  that  there 
is  any  parallel  of  well-skilled  Bmallness  with  ignorance  of 
the  most  portentous  size.  The  allopathic  school  ia  there- 
fore wrong  in  Buppoaing  that  our  "littles"  are  the  fractions 
of  their  "  mickles  ;"  the  exactness  of  aim,  in  giving  the 
former  a  new  direction,  takes  them  out  of  all  comparison 
with  the  unwieldy  stones  which  the  orthodox  throw  from 
their  catapults. 

But  again,  there  is  another  consideration.  Fact  shews 
that  the  attenuation  of  Tnediciuea  may  go  on  to  such  a 
point,  and  yet  their  curative  properties  be  presen-ed,  nay, 
heightened,  that  we  are  obliged  to  desert  the  hypothesia 
of  their  material  action,  and  to  presume  that  they  take 
rank  aa  dynamical  things.  A  drop  of  aconite  may  be  put 
into  a  glass  of  Bpirit,  a  drop  of  this  latter  into  another 
glass  of  spirit,  and  so  on,  to  the  hundredth  or  the  thou- 
sandth time,  and  still  the  aconite-property  shall  be  avul- 
able  for  cure.  Here  then  we  enter  another  field,  and  deal 
with  the  spirits  of  things,  which  are  their  potential  forma, 
gradually  refining  massy  drugs,  until  they  are  likened  to 
those  sightless  agents  which  we  know  to  be  the  roots  of 
nature,  and  feel  as  the  most  powerful  in  ourselves.  How 
can  such  delicate  monitors  be  looked  at  from  the  old  point 
of  view,  or  assimilated  to  the  violence  tliat  is  exercised 
by  materialistic  physic?  If  the  latter  would  stir  the  man, 
it  does  it  by  as  much  miun  force  as  it  dares  to  use;  whereas 
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■  former  i 
A  likings  o 


ves  him  by  a  word,  through  the  affinities 
his  organization.* 
It  would  be  curious  to  consider  bow  it  is  that  medicinal 
subBtauc«s  so  attenuated  are  still  true  to  themeelveB,  and 
exert  their  properties  upon  the  body ;  for  the  fact  is  beyond 
question.  Although  we  cannot  resolve  this  enigma,  yet 
there  are  analogies  which  Bomewhnt  domesticate  it  in  our 
understandings.  In  the  body,  for  instance,  a  grain  of  any 
substance,  or  a  spot  of  any  feeling,  is  participatively  pre- 
sent throughout ;  a  dose  of  calomel  influences  the  frame, 
and  if  we  niay  use  the  expression,  calomelizes  it ;  the 
wound  inflicted  by  a  needle  point  gives  a  sensation  to  the 
man,  or  hurts  the  great  body  itself.  It  is  not  that  tie 
agent  is  materially  everywhere ;  but  the  patient  is  set  in 
the  attitude  of  the  effect,  and  feels  it  universally.  We 
may  therefore  look  on  organisms  ad  Universes  that  vibrate 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  every  force  that  assails 
and  thus  in  their  own  way  become  the  magnitudes 
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nething  unfair  in 


the  maDiier  in  which  the  pablic  cri. 

ider  homieopiithic  treatmeDt.  None 
or  DOT  gyatemB  will  core  ersry  disorder.  Nor  u  it  to  bo  fxpecled 
that  sii  art  nhich  is  in  its  infancy,  can  (!o  more  thui  greatly  snrjiBBa  in 
■afety  and  Tirtne  tho  Hippocratic  medicine  of  2,000  years'  sUnding. 
Yet,  whenever  a  death  occars  under  homoeopalby,  the  neighborhood 
argneg  and  acis  as  tbaugh  banKEopatby  bad  iavented  death,  which  wae 
a  phenomenon  unknown  until  Hnbnem&nn  brought  it  from  the  infernal 
regions !  Why  I  the  bills  of  mortality  since  Hippocrates  are  Che  bills 
of  allopathy.  And  in  moat  Caaea,  let  the  worst  that  can  occur,  il  ia 
n0  worse,  and  no  more,  than  happens  daily  under  that  practice.  But 
It  the  patient  dies  onder  allopathy,  he  dies  by  precedent,  and  there 
ia  no  reaponaibility ;  if  homteopathy  is  at  hia  bedside,  he  departa 
unsanctioned,  and  the  aurvivora  have  to  answer  for  him  to  public 
opinion.  This  muat  be  home  until  the  battle  is  further  fought,  and 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  endure  it  had  better  not  dabble  in 
honuEopatby. 
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and  propagations  of  the  force.  This  is  plainly  shewn  in 
contagions,  which  engrafted  upon  the  Bmallest  part  of  the 
body  at  first,  in  the  next  place  run  morhidly  through  it, 
and  ferment  the  frame  info  a  new  but  greater  vesicle  of  a 
morbid  kind ;  after  which  the  social  propagation  begins, 
and  a  continent  may  be  infected  from  that  first  grtun  of 
diaease,  thus  shaken  and  dynamized  in  human  body  after 
human  body,  and  not  diminished  hut  ag^avated  by  its 
propagation.  In  this  we  have  a  clear  image  of  the  dyna- 
mization  of  medicinal  powers,  whicli  received  in  any  vehi- 
cle [e.  ff.,  alcohol),  and  properly  vibrated,  seem  to  convert 
it  into  their  own  likeness,  just  as  if  it  v 
capable  of  tranamission  of  effects  or 
But  let  our  explanation  stand  for  no  more  than  it  is  v 
and  be  considered  as  a.  word  to  those  only  who  like  b 
not  merely  that  the  fact  is  so,  but  that  besides  being  true, 
it  is  also  not  imprpbahle. 

Whatever  be  the  hypotbeBis  of  the  properties  of  drugs 

iin  infinitesimal  doses,  the  fact  remains  the  same,  and 
Hahnemann  has  the  credit  of  testing  pharmaceutical  sub- 
stances with  a  rigor  of  which  his  predecessors  had  no  con- 
ception. The  vagueness  of  medical  practice  disgusted  him, 
offending  intellect  and  conscience  alike,  and  for  a  time  he 
retired  frnm  a  profession  in  which  he  had  so  little  faith. 
His  own  discovery — that  like  is  to  be  cured  by  like — then 
came  forth,  and  by  an  easy  process  the  whole  strangeness 
of  homeopathy  developed  itself.  The  diminution  of  the 
doses  took  place  by  degrees  along  a  road  of  linked  facts, 
I  in  which  there  was  little  room  for  fallacy  :  there  is  no  case 
in  inductive  science  in  which  experiment  wa.'^  more  minutely 
perfect.  Cures  followed,  and  have  ever  since  followed,  on 
a  scale  to  which  the  orthodox  medicine  was  a  stranger : 
the  statistics  of  homteopathy,  taken  in  Government  hospi- 
tals, and  under  military  strictness,  shei 
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tality  as  compared  with  the  tables  of  its  rival.  And 
_  whererer  it  is  fairly  practiBed,  the  same  average  rcsnltji 
so  that  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  it  spreads  from 
P  &e  healed  to  the  xick,  and  the  rumor  of  its  beneficence  la 
T  with  a  sensible  public  than  the  diatribes  of  a  very 
settve  and  infiuential  profession  arrayed  against  it. 

The  practical  blessings  of  the  New  Medicine  are  depen- 
dent, as  we  conceive,  firstly  upon  the  science  of  correspond- 
ence, which  bringing  poison  and  disease  together  with  a 
completer  fitness,  poisons  the  disease,  and  kills  it ;  and 
secondly,  upon  the  sraallness  of  the  doses,  or  we  would 
rather  say,  the  use  of  the  spirit  and  not  the  body  of  the 
drugs  ;  which  use  gains  its  cause  by  no  destruction  of  our 
liHBuea,  but  by  giving  the  body  on  attitude  that  neutralizes 
L  the  disease,  and  then  itself  ceases  after  a  certain  duration 
f  of  effects.  Drugs  given  in  the  latter  way  arc  more  like 
ideas  than  material  bodies,  and  when  they  have  served 
tbrir  purpose,  they  either  vanish  of  themselves,  or  may  be 
oonntermanded  by  their  appropriate  antidotes. 

I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  consequences  I  v. 
I    of  Hahnemann's  life.     Even  the  negatiw  results  are  vast  \  a 
I  for  our  future  well-being.     How  diflerent,  for  example,     / 
1  from  the  pale  faces  that  we  note  in  every  street,  will  be 
K  those  which  belong  some  day  to  nndrngged  generations  1 
I  What  vigor  may  we  not  expect  from  tbe'later  posterities 
1  «€  thoee  who  have  not  hurt  mind  and  body  by  supping  on 
I  material  poisons?    How  much  better  those  childhoods  will 
I  be,  whose  parents  and  grandparents  have  neither  been  bled 
■  nor  salivated  secundam  artem,  but  who  have  kept  their 
'  own  cnrrent  in  their  veins,  and  given  it  entire  to  their  I 
'  race?    And  on  the  positive  side,  what  another  gain  it  will  \ 
,  be,  when  hereditary  maladies  begin  to  be  displaced,  and 
)  eniHt  that  hides  man  drops  down  from  his  skin  by 
grees  1    What  virtues  may  we  not  expect,  when  with  all 
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higher  helps  to  good,  the  body  itself  seconds  the  monitions 
of  the  soull  Wh&t  taleuts  also,  and  what  happiness,  when 
the  frame  is  set  in  paroUelism  with  the  order  of  things  1 
For  though  we  do  not  attribute  everything  to  body,  yet  a 
sound  body  has  consequences  which  make  it  needfid  to 
speculate  upon  it  in  all  views  that  concern  the  advance- 
raent  of  our  species. 

,  On  the  theoretical  side,  Hahnemann  has  approximated 
-  drug-healing  to  the  pure  sciences ;  and  by  instituting 
experiments  on  the  healtliy  body,  he  ha,B  expanded  the 
properties  of  each  medicine  to  a  human  form  of  Bymptoms, 
.naturally,  by  that  form,  applicable  to  man.  I  think  of 
medicines  now  as  curative  personalities,  who  take  our  shape 

.  upon  them  to  battle  in  us  with  our  ills.  The  testing  of 
their  charactera  is  also  capable  of  being  carried  to  the 
utmost  exactitude ;  for  drugs  may  be  "proved"  upon  many 
persons  in  different  places  and  at  different  times,  and  their 
symptoms  curtailed,  sifted,  and  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
pared  and  sculptured  down,  until  only  their  essential  and 

/  nude  form  is  left.  When  we  get  these  heroes  on  their  feet, 
they,  and  not  their  discoverers,  will  be  the  great  men  of 
an  ever-young  physic. 

It  is  hard  to  im^ine  how  any  profession  can  disregard 
the  service  that  Hahnemann  has  begun,  in  the  constitution 
of  a  rational  pharmacopCEia.  When  we  look  to  what  was 
known  of  medicinal  properties  before  his  time,  and  then 
compare  it  with  the  state  in  which  he  left  the  subject,  the 
difference  is  like  that  between  light  and  darkness.  No  one 
had  imagined  that  each  drug  ran  through  the  frame,  and 
evoked  fresh  symptoms  from  organ  after  organ ;  nor  indeed 
without  the  similia  similibus  curantur  would  any  applica- 
tion come  from  the  fact.  But  it  Is  an  attestation  of  that  fbr- 
umla,  that  it  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  drugs  infinitely  special 
and  diversified  compared  with  the  science  that  preceded  it. 
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The  immber  of  superstition b  also  thst  lUlinemaiin  slew, 
entities  liim  to  tlie  gratitode  of  all  those  who  dislilie  to  be 
frightened  by  unreal  shapes  which  a  strong  man  can  walk 
through.  Ue  made  the  true  experiment  of  doing  relatively 
nothing  in  medicine  (p.  438),  and  foond  that  It  was  abun- 
dantly sncceasful  and  humane.  Purgatives  were  one  nasty 
superstition  which  he  banished.  Bleeding  was  another  of  | 
these  vampireB.  Long  before  we  met  with  homceopathy, 
we  wondered  why  we  bled  our  patients  in  inflammations, 
according  to  the  common  practice,  when  yet  the  attack 
struck  iu  a  moment,  and  there  was  no  more  blood  in  the 
body  after  than  before  it  occurred ;  and  we  thought  that  it 
but  a  wrong  distribution  which  caused  this  rapid  assault 

m  Ufe,  and  not  a  plethora  of  blood ;  and  that  skill  would 
butchering  the  disease,  but  in  restoring  the 
barmony  which  was  lost.  Wo  had  seen  some  of  our  best 
beloved  friends  sacrificed  to  the  murderouH  lancet,  and  our's 
was  the  hand  which  let  out  their  life, — tliough  under  the 
legalizing  sanction  of  the  most  accredited  physicians. 
Would  that  we  could  recal  the  dead  ;  but  they  sleep  well  I 
Who  has  not  had  similar  experiences  ?  And  who,  in  the 
long  run,  will  not  reproach  himself,  if  he  does  not  accede 
in  an  inquiring  spirit  to  the  New  Medicine,  which  has 
availed  to  exorcise  this  host  of  killing  superstitions  ? 

Among  the  other  benefits  of  bomixopathy,  we  reckon 
this  also — that  it  tends  to  make  us  think  more  worthily 
our  bodies.  I  defy  any  man  to  be  a  physiologist  who 
in  the  habit  of  bleeding,  purging,  and  poisoning  the  human 
frame.  The  body  abhors  bim,  and  dies  rather  than  tcU 
him  its  secrets.  What  idea  can  a  man  have  of  life,  if  he 
is  accustomed  to  take  blood,  which  is  the  soul's  house,  in 
pint  basins  from  the  frame ;  and  to  think  that  he  is  doing 
nothing  extraordinary?  What  notion  of  living  cause  and 
idEeot  can  any  one  entertun,   if  he  deems  that  such  an 
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I  can  ever  be  recoTered  from  so 
f  u  wt9  Mv  on  UiiB  side  the  grave  P  What  imagination 
n  be  fcJl  of  ihe  lunfilc  of  mwi,  by  one  wbo  ordtra  purga- 
tive pills  pru  re  nata  to  play  upon  oiir  intestine  strings,  in 
the  dtduMon  that  tlieir  operaliun  is  temporary,  and  confined 
ta  ibe  first  effects.  I  se*  in  the  whole  gf  physiological 
science  the  large  written  evidence  of  these  stupid  aan- 
gninary  methods ;  the  doctrine  has  tblloned  the  works 
with  a  vengeance,  and  the  science  has  been  purged  and 
bled  away  until  luilhiiig  is  left  but  chemical  dust  on  the 
on«  hand,  or  genn-cells  on  the  other.  This  baa  gone  so 
tar  that  it  is  doubtful  now,  whether  the  medical  profession 
has  any  further  power  of  pursuing  human  physiology ; 
doubtful  whether  that  great  knowledge  inuBt  not  pass  to 
the  laity  and  the  gentiles,  and  beeome  a  non-medicd 
science.  CcrtAinly,  the  bauds  that  have  least  been  crim- 
soaed  in  the  bowels  of  the  living  man,  seem  by  nature  moat 

I  fit  to  receive  his  tender  and  amazing  secrets. 
Another  department  also  is  that  of  mental  effects,  in 
which  houceopathy  stands  preeminent.  If  each  drug 
'evokes  sjiuptoms  throughout  the  body,  it  also  affects  the 
mind  wherever  it  touches  the  organs  ;  and  hence  the  new 
pharmacopiEiu  groups  around  it  mental  and  moral  stales  ao 
far  as  they  depend  upon  the  body.  In  this  respect  homoB- 
1  opathy  oi>ens  a  field  which  was  untouched  before,  and  in- 
cludes the  healing  of  moods,  minds  and  tempers  under  the 
I  action  of  mediciuea.  How  valuable  this  is  as  an  adjunct 
I  of  education,  will  suggest  itself  at  once  to  all  fathers  and 
mothers  ;  and  how  new  a  power  it  is,  those  be^t  know  who 
have  become  converts  ta  homwopalhy  after  practising  the 
old  system  of  medicine. 

I  It  is,  however,  in  the  eradication  of  chronic  diseases  and 
hereditary  taints,  that  homiBopathy  promises  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  its  benefits.     On  this  subject  the  views  of  Hah- 
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n  deserve  the  attentiott  of  philanthropists  of  every 
degree,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  highly  intcreeting 
to  the  medical  philosopher.  Nay,  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
sublime  about  them,  such  na  only  comes  into  the  scientific 
spirit  in  its  liappiest  moods.  As  Habaemann  teaches  na 
of  the  trine  contagions  that  have  come  down  with  maa 
from  early  days,  we  seam  to  hear  echos  of  every  mythos 
that  has  struck  ns  with  significance  before,  from  the  Par- 
see  dualism  of  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd,  to  the  blue-white 
Hela  of  Scandinavian  faith  ;  nay  also  we  are  let  into  the 
understrata  of  that  evil  which  tlirowa  out  sulphurs  and 
geyaers  in  tlio  human  and  inhuman  ivorlda  :  and  we  cease 
to  wonder  that  no  cure  cornea,  when  the  pit  of  disease  ia  no 
deep.  What  a  chasteness  of  genius  too  in  Hahnemaon, 
that  instead  of  swerving  to  speculationi  he  forced  these 
conceptions  through  tbe  outlets  of  his  method  of  cure,  and 
thoQght  nothing  aacred  enough  for  his  attention,  but  the 
recovery  of  tbe  body  from  its  ancient  pests.  If  there  be 
3nch  a  thing  as  bodily  disease  distinct  from  psychical, 
then  he  was  right  in  his  devotion,  and  is  rewarded  already 
in  contributing  to  the  whole  sanity  of  his  kind. 

In  a  strictly  medical  point  of  view,  the  Hahnemanman 
theory  of  chronic  disease  comporta  with  principles  which 
are  beginning  lo  be  admitted  on  all  handa.  The  multipli- 
city of  diseaaea  and  epidemica  is  suspected  to  be  the  mask 
of  a  unity  of  wbicb  so-called  diatinct  maladies  are  but 
symptoms ;  juat  as  on  a  large  range,  different  langnagea 
are  but  dialects  of  some  common  stem.  Whether  Hahne- 
mann has  bit  the  central  forms  of  malady  of  which  tbe  rest 
are  the  procession,  it  would  be  presumptuoua  in  us  to  say; 
but  at  least  be  has  put  us  upon  tbe  aearch,  and  indicated 
that  the  confirmation  of  what  he  baa  deemed,  or  the  sug- 
gestion of  something  truer,  will  grow,  as  his  own  views 
did,  out  of  the  bosom  of  practical  healing. 
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I  MoreoTOr,  hia  science  of  medicines  has  the  adrsntage  of 
springing  from  both  the  roots  of  the  past  (p.  436),  fw  as 
we  said  before,  it  germinated  fi^^m  the  scholastic  side ; 
Mid  as  it  grew,  it  took  in,  and  retains,  the  traditional 
medicine  which  is  fonnd  nmong  the  people.  lu  fact,  the 
homceopathic  law  gives  specific  justification  of  the  popular 
usage  of  many  herbs  and  simples,  which  accordingly  now 
reappear  as  parts  of  a  scientific  system,  affording  new  evi- 
dence of  the  probability  that  should  be  acceded  to  practices 
which  are  immemorial  and  of  world-wide  acceptation. 
Ajid  in  another  respect,  it  unites  with  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals, as  well  aa  with  the  pharmacy  of  the  "  old  wives," 
in  prescribing  aimples  and  not  compoimda,  in  order  that 
pure  operations  may  ensue,  and  causation  or  cure  touch 
the  ailment  with  a  finger-end  of  tact,  and  not  with  a  rude 
indiscriminate  hand  of  confusions.  The  homceopathic  law 
also  accounts  for  the  cm^s  that  have  taken  place  under  fie 
other  practice,  and  shews  that  they  are  owing  to  a  latency 
of  homceopathy  in  the  common  sense  of  its  predecessofi 

We  are  indeed  convinced  that  the  law  of  treating  like 
with  like,  is  the  one  intellectual  formula  to  which  the 
healing  art  has  attained.  NeTertheleBs,  we  do  not  assert 
that  at  a  given  time  any  art  is  prepared  to  stake  itself 
completely  upon  practice  dictated  by  science.  The  genius 
of  man  walks  willingly  with  positive  knowledge,  but  there 
come  times  and  caaes,  when  he  falls  back  upon  the  nnwon 
chaos,  and  trusts  for  instinctive  revelations  there.  We 
would  not  therefore  eut  connexion  with  allopathy  ;  because 
there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  instances  where  there  is 
no  knowledge,  and  where  chaos  is  a  resource.  When 
these  arise,  it  is  a  comfort  that  they  can  be  committed  to 
that  respectable  body,  the  old  medical  profession,  which 
to  do  it  justice,  has_  its  own  stars  in  its  ownjight.  We 
think  however  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  its  art,  aliopathg/  ; 
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d  be  termed  eh<topalhy,  becaneu  it  is  without  a  for- 
mula, and  weltJ?ra  down  time  by  that  set  of  Wis  which  are 
vulgarly  known  as  good  and  bad  luck. 

Homceopathy  requirea  many  changes,  and  new  brains  of 

the  Hahnemannian  order,  before  it  will  do  itself  juatic* 

according  to  the  conception  of  its  founder.     I  know  no  set 

of  problems    which   would   better  repay  severe  thought 

Gjunded  upon  observation,  than  the  properties  of  the  drugs  V 

quoad  the  human  body.     It  is  not  routine  practice,  bnl 

penetrating  investigation,  which  will  introduce  the  next 

highly  necessary  improvements.     New  views  of  the  human 

frame  are  reqaisite  before  the  science  of  pathogenesy  can  "-^ 

attain  to  any  degree  of  perfection.     Among  the  first  of  -^ 

these,  we  reckon  that  natural  pathogene.sis  which  the  powers 

intrinsic   to   the  body  daily  exercise  upon  it :  viz.,  the 

powers  of  the  mind,  soul,  and  the  inner  man.     Ity  eliciting 

this,  we  shall  get  at  the  leading  idea  of  pathogenesis,  and 

also  obtain  rules  for  tlie  succession  of  Bymptoma  and  states 

as  welling  from  a  single  fonntain  head.     Otherwise,  unless 

our  eyes  be  thus  armed  by  these  greater  knowledges,  the 

variouB  symptoms  that  drugs  evoke  in  difterent  parts  of  the 

^^^^frsme,  will  seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  each  other, 

^^^^■pd  the  memory  will  be  imable  to  retain  them,  at  the 

^^^^Btaie  time  that  they  will  lie  as  so  much  incoherent  dust  in 

^^^^pb  way  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  subject  is  so  impor- 

^^^Hpnt  that  we  must  take  leave  to  illustrate  our  remarks  in 

^^^^Kfew  words. 

^^^y*  If  the  effects  of  medicines  should  be  decided  upon  the 

I  healthy  body,  it  will  be  conceded,  that  the  knowledge  of 

the  healthy  body  itself  is  the  canvass  upon  which  our  raedi- 

<nnal  science  must  be  drawn.     But  the  body  is  tenanted  by 

s  lives,  each  of  which  pervades  it ;  and  bence  these 

ime  to  be  the  subjects  of  any  physiological  investiga- 

D  which  seeks  wholeness  as  its  aim.     We  may  liken  the 
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poweri  of  man  to  dru^  that  produce  pymptoma  all  throngli 
hia  &tune.  These  aymptoniB  are  xhe  Ihibis  of  the  Bcience  of 
healtli,  and  of  tte  corresponding  art  of  healing.  But  who 
has  ever  studied  bq  murfi  as  one  of  them  ?  Wiere  is  the 
natural  pathogeneey  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  morbid 
pathogeneay  in  the  body  itself?  It  ia  not  yet  extant  in 
science.  But  we  must  strive  after  it,  or  verily  we  do  not 
know  the  human  subject  to  whom  medicine  is  to  be  applied. 
There  is  a  brilliant  mine  to  be  worked  here,  and  one  which 
in  giving  a  deeper  basis  to  our  art,  will  also  couEtitute  a 
knowledge  of  psychology  auch  as  the  world  will  be  glad  to 


In  our  Chapter  on  the  Heart  we  took  occasion  to  trace 
the  passion  of  Fear  through  some  of  its  pathogenetic  states. 
Let  us  explain  our  present  meaning  by  following  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  Grief  in  the  same  way.  First,  what  is 
the  index -symptom  here,  of  wbicb  the  bodily  state  ia  the 
sequence  ?  Weeping  from  the  eyes  ta  the  finger  that 
points  to  all  the  other  signs  ;  the  falling  tear  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  propositions  of  grief.  The  voice  wails,  and  the 
sentences  fall  ont  of  the  mouth  through  plaintive  lowering 
cadences  which  end  in  sobs.  The  bead  is  depressed,  and 
the  hair  weeps  over  tbe  face.  The  chin  falls,  and  the  lips 
melt  as  if  they  were  big  drops  of  sorrow  ;  the"  saliva  also 
trickles  forth  as  though  tbe  mouth  cried.  In  children  tbe 
month  does  cry,  and  sobs,  tike  tears  of  tone,  roll  heavily 
forth ;  the  longs  weep  out  both  words  and  breaths.  The 
blood  and  excretions  are  wept  away,  and  pallor  and  loss  of 
bodily  spirit  are  manifest ;  and  in  long  grief,  the  body 
itself  pines  or  falls  away.  Tbe  arms  hang  at  the  aide,  tbe 
knees  totter  as  though  they  would  trickle  down,  and  the 
frame  droops  with  willowy  sadness.  In  extreme  effeota, 
no  tear  flows,  but  the  spirit  weeps  itself  out ;  just  as  in  the 
last  cases  of  fear,  the  man  runs  away  not  outwardly  but 
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inwardly  (p.  212}.  Now  the  points  la  be  noted  in  tliis 
alight  outline  of  the  pathogenedy  of  fear,  are  twofold  :  in 
the  firat  place,  the  mind,  the  body  and  the  organs  are  each 
afiected  iu  theii'  own  manner  by  the  emotion  :  in  the  second 
place,  the  cardinal  phenomenon  gives  the  eue  to  the  other 
signs,  and  we  find  that  in  grief  the  whole  man  weeps. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  best  known  term  of  all  to  interpret 
for  us  the  kingdom  of  grief.  The  like  is  attainable  with 
regard  to  the  bodily  train  that  accompanies  every  other 
passion,  and  in  each  case  the  bead  sign  vill  run  through 
the  entire  phenomena  that  belong  to  it.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  pathogenesy  of  the  inner  man.* 

Now  apply  this  to  the  action  of  drugs,  and  observe  that 
it  demands  two  conditions,  only  one  of  which  is  at  present 
fulfilled.  For  not  only  are  all  the  symptoms  to  be  recorded 
and  grouped  in  tlicir  places  round  the  organs,  but  a  head 
symptom  must  be  fouud  which  is  their  common  denomi- 
nator ;  a  principal  fact  &om  which  the  remainder  flow, 
When  this  is  done,  you  will  have  in  your  mind  a  portrait 
of  the  drug,  as  the  painter  has  with  him  an  iustinctive 
limning  of  the  faces  of  the  intellects  and  passions ;  and  you 
will  then  become  acquainted  with  your  pharmacy,  be  ena- 
bled to  divine  symptoms  by  insight  without  cumbersome 
catalogues  of  them  impossible  to  remember,  and  to  apply 
them  with  something  like  genius  to  the  moving  facts  of 
each  case  as  it  arises.  Until  this  be  accomplished  the 
heart  of  our  drugs  is  unrevealed  to  us.  First,  however, 
we  repeat,  it  will  be  better  to  begin  with  the  study  of  the 

B     •  Perhnps  our  meaning  will  he  best  eiplaineJ,  if  «e  say  that  we 

-    desiderate  a  new  Jahr  Co  ^vc  the  aymptoma  of  heulth  inatead  of  those 

of  disease  i  in  other  words,  a  pathogenetic  psychology  and  phyaiology, 

whicb  shall  stand  to  homceopBth;,   as  the  eiistiog  chaotic  physiology 

noods  to  the  old  systeoi  of  medicioe. 
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healtbr  bodv  and  miod,  and  irilh  the  effects  of  beahliy^ 
agents,  not  onlr  because  th!e  ia  the  prasupponbtm  of  « 
knowledge  uf  diseased  maniiestationB,  but  because  the 
mind's  actions  are  m  much  more  intelligible  than  those  of 
drugs,  and  the  easiest  lesson  Bbould  be  learnt  fir^t,  After- 
wardii,  when  we  have  KccoEtomed  ourgelres  to  the  new 
mode  of  working,  we  may  approach  the  drug  pn^ems 
with  a  little  more  chance  of  saecess. 

Ity  this  means  we  hope  to  see  that  difficulty  of  prttctke 
which  U  the  chief  opprobrium  of  homceopathy  removed, 
and  the  handles  of  the  instnnnents  of  core  placed  in  tlie 
hands  of  medical  men.  This  is  the  more  imperative  upon 
us,  becanse  our  morbid  states  of  mind  have  the  effects  of 
true  poisons  upon  the  body,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
spiritual  drugs,  each  having  a  pathological  history  of  its 
own.  Can  we  doubt,  for  example,  if  ignatia  or  any  other 
medicament  be  homceopathic  to  the  effects  of  grie^  that 
were  the  pathoge.nesy  of  grief  itself  worited  out  by  a  law 
of  order,  the  application  of  the  drngs  allied  to  the  state, 
would  become  infinitely  more  precise  than  at  present? 
What  form  the  science  will  take  under  this  development, 
we  cannot  prophecy ;  but  that  it  uiU  hold  move  light  and 
more  readiness,  we  very  much  foresee. 

Here  we  close  our  remarks  on  homceopathy,  as  the  basis 
of  the  medical  gciencea.  It  ia  the  intestine  system  of  medi- 
cine in  its  finest  form,  and  cures  as  it  were  by  touching 
the  beginning  of  the  body  in  taste  and  the  mouth.  The 
law,  how-ever,  is  not  confined  to  drugs,  but  has  an  appli- 
cation we  do  not  know  how  estensivo.  Some  glimpses  of 
it  will  still  be  seen  as  we  proceed  to  speak  of  other  organa 
of  the  healing  art. 

We  haTe  said  nothing  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  doses, 
for  very  little  is  known  about  it.  The  effect  of  a  millionth 
differs  ao  little  from  that  of  a  trilliontb,  that  in  the  existing 
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Btate  of  the  science  we  cannot  make  any  available  distinc- 
tion. Fine  points  are  the  last  to  be  settled  in  any  depart- 
^  mnnfi  In  a  contagions  disease,  which  spreads  from  a  single 
a  to  a  town,  wc  know  almost  nothing  of  the  differences 
I  caused  by  the  transmission,  or  of  any  altered 
in  which  the  la»t  occurring  cases  radiate  their 
effects  upon  susceptible  people.  Nor  in  infecting  new  por- 
tions of  spirit  with  a  drug,  have  we  the  wit  to  see  what 
the  several  dilutions*  signify.  It  is  sufficient  for  this  time, 
that  acnte  and  temporary  disorders  are  most  amenable  to 
the  dilutions  that  are  nearest  to  the  matter  of  the  drug, 
while  chronic  maladies  are  chiefly  touched  by  those  high 
a  which  only  the  spirit  seems  to  be  present. 

^  Very  different  from  homreopathy,  or  the  cure  by  specific 
^,  is  HTDROPATiiv,  or  the  cure  by  water  as  a  general 
t.  The  former  appears  to  contend  with  bodily  dis- 
n  their  material  strongholds,  searching  them,  and 
forcing  them  to  quit  their  poisonous  grasp  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  latter,  or  hydropathy,  is  not  medicinal  but 
hy^enie,  and  operates  by  stimulating  or  depressing  the 
natural  processes  of  the  system.  Fluid,  either  in  the  shape 
of  vapor  or  water,  exists  everywhere  in  the  active  organ- 
ism ;  whatever  part  was  dry,  would  be  also  dead.  And 
temperature  accompanies  the  frame  in  the  fluids  as  vehicles. 
Now  the  water  cure  is  allied  to  the  natural  moisture,  every- 
where, and  applies  itself  specially  to  the  universal  skin- 
system  (p,  312).  Whatever  relief  can  he  obtained  for  suf- 
fering, by  means  of  the  perspirations,  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  degree  by  those  parts  of  the  water  treatment  which 
■  so  powerfully  iavor  perspiration.     Whatever  benefit  can 


I  *  In  prefert 


9  dilutions  of  drags,  ' 


come  from  tlie  tone  wliich  cold  water  ao  matftntaneoaslf 
arouseB,  is  heightened  in  the  plunge  bath,  the  wet  sheet, 
and  the  douche.  Whatever  calmness  and  coolness  can  do 
for  the  irritations  and  heat!!  of  the  body,  is  brought  about 
ID  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  cold  quietude  of  the  aitz 
bath.  In  short,  the  water  cure  is  the  exaggeration  of  the 
hygienic  procesaea,  until  they  come  to  be  powerful  agents 
for  changing  morbid  conditions.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
action  of  specific  medicines  in  this  method  of  healing;  for 
though  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  body  are  quickened 
and  strengthened,  they  remain  true  to  themselves,  ajid 
aasmne  no  toxicologicai  phase.  Water  is  not  a  poison  any 
more  than  alcohol  (pp.  170,  171),  though  both  of  them 
stimulate,  and  depress  to  an  alarming  degree,  if  their  use  is 
abused. 

It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  enter  the  liata  in  defence  of  the 
water  cure  :  the  public  has  derived  from  it  so  much  benefit, 
and  withal  has  acquired  bo  much  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  caution  in  tlie  knowledge,  that  the  art  and  eeienee  of 
Pbeissnitz  may  be  considered  as  established  things.  The 
water  cure  takes  a  capital  stand  among  the  bases  of  a 
common-sense  hygiene,  and  while  fountains  bubble  and 
rivers  run,  it  will  not  be  abandoned  by  those  who  love  the 
weKare  of  their  bodies. 

Though  hydropathy  be  not  medical  in  the  drug  sense, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  experiment  what  num- 
ber of  diseases  it  can  cure.  We  have  no  certain  discrimi- 
nation of  those  maladies  which  arise  from  stoppage  of  the 
natural  processes,  or  from  over  or  under  stimulation  of  the 
frame,  And  although  every  loss  of  the  balance  of  health 
depends  upon  defect  of  the  whole  organism,  which  is  too 
weak  to  protect  itself  against  ciremnstances,  yet  the  symp- 
toms of  that  losa  may  be  combated  by  circumstantial  means. 
_Cure  is  another  thing,  if  by  cure  be  meant  that  i 
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i^ch  proTides  agfunst  relapse  :  sucli  cures  are  unhappily 
rare.     But  for  the  curation  of  present  ills,  the  wat«r  treat- 
ment is  often  singularly  prompt  and  apt ;  and  aa  we  aaid 
It  now,  experience  alone  can  shew  how  wide,  or  how 
tdted,  ila  powers  in  this  kind  are. 

e  incline  to  consider  energizing  as  the  formula  under 
'  which  its  eSectB  come.  Of  course  we  are  now  speaking  of 
the  cold  water  cure ;  for  the  formula  of  the  hot  ia  the  very 
reverse.  It  is  true  that  the  application  of  cold  produces  by 
reaction,  glow  and  heat,  but  this  is  an  energetic  glow, 
and  its  perspirations  break  out  with  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  warm  bath  leaves  a  sense  of  coldness,  and  its 
sweats  are  languid  and  profuse ;  the  chilliness  that  is  in 
them  proves  that  they  trickle  out  of  the  weakness  of  the 
containing  parts.  The  energizing  of  the  cold  treatment 
proves  itself  in  two  ways, — firstly,  by  bracing  the  body 
itself;  and  secondly,  by  bracing,  that  is  to  say,  increasing 
in  t>ower  and  qnantity,  the  secretions.  Both  these  effects 
depend  upon  reaction  ;  whence,  if  the  energies  be  not  ex- 
cited, depression  is  the  result ;  and  of  this  latter  state, 
which  is  desirable  where  excitement  already  exbts,  the 
water-cure  doctors  have  made  great  use.  The  drinking  of 
cold  water  in  considerable  quantities,  operates  upon  the 
internal  organs  somewhat  aa  douches  and  wet  sheets  upon 
the  akin  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  viscera  are 
more  constant  in  their  reactions,  and  under  the  direction 
of  life,  are  more  able  to  recover  (Jieir  tone  than  the  skin. 

The  water  cure  is  invaluable  for  those  persons  who  are 
the  slaves  of  long  babits  of  ease  and  indulgence,  and  whose 
oonstitutioiiB  are  breaking  down  from  the  sheer  repetition 
of  these  imprudent  courses.  They  go  to  Malvern,  and  the 
axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  their  tree  of  evils.  Their  impos- 
sibilities are  made  possible  for  them  by  the  rigorous  phy- 
I,  who  endures  no  remonstrances  in  his  house.     In  an 


hour  tliey  throw  down  the  «ccuinuUt*d  baggage  of  years, 
and  determine  to  do  penance  for  having  carried  it  so  long. 
Larlj-  hoiiTH,  long  walks,  long-forgotten  beauties  of  nature, 
rencquaintanw  with  the  crystal  springs  whose  Naiads  had 
I>een  neglected  for  "  old  port,"  sweet  sleep  hours  before 
midnight,  and  the  sense  that  they  are  clean  human  beings, 
or  on  the  way  to  such, — all  these  means  carry  health  to 
the  men  who  are  jaded  with  business  or  pleasm^,  but  not 
yet  struck  for  death.  The  cold  water  is  the  central  mor- 
tification of  the  flesh  ;  it  bus  caught  them  buried  in  c&re  or 
luxuriousness,  and  Uie  the  "  cold  pig  "  which  their  school- 
fellows once  emptied  over  them  in  their  boyish  beds,  it 
makes  them  start  to  their  feet,  aod  touch  the  ground  of 
realities  once  more.  Ws  attribute  much  of  the  water 
power  to  the  irigid  morality  which  it  inculcates  ;  to  the 
shock  which  it  gives  to  the  dreaming  man,  and  hia  la^y 
organs.  For  it  lolls  him  very  plainly  that  there  is  to  be 
no  comfort  in  bed  or  board,  but  that  wannth  must  be  moral 
and  come  out  of  work, 

But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  capacity  which  the  body  pos- 
aesses,  to  be  shocked  into  its  functions,  will  depend  upon 
the  resource  of  morale  in  the  patient,  or  in  a  word,  upon 
the  capabilities  of  his  laith,  All  that  I  have  seen  or  read 
of  the  water  cure,  strengthens  me  in  this  conviction.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  life  and  reaction  in  the  upper  parts  of  every 
man,  which  may  be  drawn  upon  as  occasion  requires. 
How  much  there  is,  wo  have  probablj'  but  little  idea ;  for 
each  means  of  calling  it  down — each  syphon  that  we  put 
into  the  reservoir — only  runs  its  own  kind  of  life.  The 
quantity  of  this  fluid  spirit  is  therefore  practically  limited 
enough,  though  perchance  other  means  might  open  a  new 
vein  when  the  old  sources  dry.  But  so  it  is  with  the  water 
cure ;  it  taps  the  life  and  morale  in  its  own  direction,  and 
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wonderful  suppliea.     We  think  it  in  not  well  to 
exbanst  these,  or  to  allow  them  to  flow  untU  their  lees 
mix  with  the  current ;  for  wheo  they  are  once  gone,  there 
be  bad  from  that  tuhe  of  arts.     It  must  not, 
therefore,  be  supposed,  that  the  second  and  third  resorts 
to  the  water  cure  will  have  the  like  success  with  the  first ; 
life  which  was  obedient  then,  has  been  partially  or 
ips  wholly  epent.     And  if  the  penances  are  kept  up, 
evere  macerations;    the  faculties  are  not 
led  but  chilled,  and  t!ie  lamp  which  might  have  lasted 
for  a  quiet  while,  is  besieged  by  cold  to  death.     In  one 
word,  the  limits  of  the  water  cure  are  the  limits  of  personal 
vigour,  which,  after  a  certain  point,  is  wanted  in  the  strug- 
gle of  this  treatment  for  health. 

It  b  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  we  are  dealing 
with  an  agent  whose  effects  are  so  powerful  and  immediate. 
However,  our  reading  on  this  subject  convinces  us  that  the 
prudences  which  belong  to  the  water  cure  are  well  attended 
to  by  its  best  advocates  in  this  country  ;  and  what  we  have 
said  applies  rather  to  the  public,  who  require  to  know  that 
this  treatment,  so  often  valuable,  is  limited  in  its  results ; 
and  that  in  diseases  proceeding  from  irregular  habits,  the 
first  cure  is  likely  to  be  more  safisfiictory  and  innocent 
than  any  subsequent  one.  As  moral  imbecility  grows, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  physical  benefits  of  the  water 
cure  will  become  less  and  less. 

The  system  of  Prebsnitz  belongs  to  a  group  of  sciences 
which  include  the  whole  of  the  four  elements  of  the  ancients, 
and  apply  them  to  the  healing  art.  Earth,  air,  fire  and 
water  are  the  basis  of  outward  hygiene,  and  are  all  repre- 
sented in  some  sort  under  the  notion  of  climate.  The 
Ltion  of  patients  resembles  the  water  cure  in  many 
only  that  it  produces  the  desired  elevations  and 
EB  of  the  body  by  iniluencea  which  are  leas  risible, 
X  2 
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thougli  not  lees  etriking  in  their  efFccts.  To  be  bathed  in 
tlie  ligLt  and  heat  of  a  new  9iin,  and  washed  with  the  winds 
of  a  fresh  sky  ;  to  feel  the  steam  of  an  unwonted  surfiice  of 
earth,  and  the  tenaion  of  a  different  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity to  that  to  which  we  arc  accustomed,  ai-e  important 
elements  in  the  recovery  of  health,  particulnrly  where 
moral  circnmstances  also  are  favorable.  The  hygienic  map 
of  countries,  gathered,  as  it  might  be,  IVom  the  physical 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  or  from  Huseeptible  tempera- 
menlB  on  the  spot,  would  be  a  guide  worth  having  in  the 
direction  of  patients  to  localitica  of  specific  benefit.  In 
this  respect  we  require  something  more  precise  than  the 
guide  hooka  which  have  been  written  by  the  clira.atic  phy- 


Out  medical  systems,  tike  the  departments  of  public 
health  (pp.  411^-43!),  follow  the  organs  and  faculties  of 
man,  and  in  the  nature  of  thinga  are  as  numerous  as  the 
latter.  The  intestinal  system  of  drugs,  or  horaceopathy, 
is  the  basis  (p.  454),  and  belongs  to  the  alimentary  tube : 
hydropathy  and  its  kindred  appertain  to  the  general  dr- 
cumatantial  system,  and  specifically  to  the  skin  as  the 
organ  of  tone  and  continence  :  we  have  now  to  turn  our 
attention  to  tlie  muscles  of  medicine,  or  to  that  method  of 
cure  which  only  lately  has  appeared  among  us,  under  the 
designation  of  kinesipathy,  or  the  Swedish  Medical  Gym- 
nastics, and  which  already  ranks  among  the  most  impor- 
tant means  of  removing  chronic  symptoms  of  disease. 

For  the  modern  development  of  artificial  anal^'tical  ex- 
ercise, as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ling,  the  Swedish  poet,  whose  system  has  now 
been  practised  with  success  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
his  own  eountry.  This  Ling  was  a  stem  but  versatile 
genius,  worthy  of  the  Scandinavian  name — worthy  of  the 
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land  of  Eddas,  Sagaa,  GuBtavuses,  the  world's  best  iron, 
and  its    Swedenborg.     He  had  read  in  the  ancient  lore  of 
hia  country  the  record  of  a  mental  and  bodily  prowess  of 
tmcommon  virtue ;  the  doings  of  kings,  Jaria  and  vikings  in 
the  olden  time,  when  the  sea  rovers  sallied  forth  with  the 
summer,  and  astonished  the  effeminacy  of  the  known  world 
with  their  strong  arms.    And  the  thought  occurred  to  him, 
that  it  was  possible  by  knowledge  well  directed  in  practice, 
to  combine  the  muscles  of  ancient  heroism  with  the  civili- 
zation of  to-day,  and  in  the  physical  frames  of  his  Swedes, 
to  re-enact  the  days  of  Snorro  and  Hakon  Jarl  in  those  of 
the  fourteenth  Charlea.     In   short,   taking  his  cue  frvm 
classic  Greece,  he  sought,  by  gymnastic  exercises,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  bent  backs  and  dwindled  muscles  that  mo- 
dem pursuits  and  common-place  existence  have  produced. 
He  stood  in  the  age  like  a  kind  of  human  Ilecla,  remi- 
niscent of  the  valour  of  a  thousand  years,  and  pouring  forth 
a  flood  of  incentives  to  hia  race,  to  emulate  the  strength  of 
ttieir  aires,     Hia  verae  breathes  with  a  Homeric  spirit  of 
lat,  with  a  delight  in  the  good  science  of  the  strokea, 
I  M  well  as  in  the  death  of  the  foe.     It  has  the  harshness 
I  Mid  boldness  of  a  muscular  rhyme.    His  harp  was  "  strung 
\  Vith  bear's  sinews."     But  it  is  not  with  his  gymnastics  in 
[  general  that  we  can  meddle,  but  only  with  their  medical 
[  part :  we  have  touched  on  the  other,  because  the  subject  is 
I  Jess  known  than  it  deserves  to  be  in  England,  and  our  sign 
I  post  may  direct  the  curious  on  its  way. 

8  told  of  Ling  that,  when  a  youth,  on  one  occasion 
a  weary  of  life,  and  like  a  had  boy  he  wandered 
slowly  on  a  biting  winter  day,  as  thinly  clad  as  posaible, 
half  a  Swedish  mile  into  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing a  chill  which  would  terminate  his  existence,  without 
hia  being  guilty  of  the  immediate  sin  of  suicide.  Ue,  how- 
ever, only  took  a  common  cold  in  the  head,  which  led 
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him  to  hiB  first  reflesiona  on  the  hnman  frame,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  it  hardy.*  On  another  occasion,  when 
soffering  from  rheumatism  in  the  arm,  he  instinctively 
rapped  the  part  with  a  ruler  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  found  that  he  cured  the  pain  :  this  natural  experiment, 
it  is  said,  was  the  occasion  of  Kineaipathy. 

This  art  consists  in  applying  external  motions,  passive 
and  active  exercise,  to  the  body  ;  and  in  rendering  these 
so  special  as  to  operate  on  the  various  inward  organs,  or 
on  parts  of  them  specifically.  Posture,  friction,  percussion, 
motion,  are  all  made  use  of;  and  already  as  many  as  two 
thousand  different  movements  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  upon  the  failing  powers  within. 
There  are  languages  of  nudges,  to  remind  brain,  liver, 
spleen,  and  all,  of  their  noglected  duties.  The  eflects 
produced  approve  the  plan,  and  stamp  it  as  an  art  and 
science.  It  is  admonition,  contact,  esercise,  pursued  into 
details,  whereby  disease  is  literally  handled. 

Perhaps  there  ia  no  malady  hut  tends  in  some  way  to 
alter  the  bearing,  posture  or  general  status  of  the  body. 
In  acute  cases  this  ia  plain.  We  groan,  writhe,  wriggle, 
wince,  shake,  crawl,  creep,  dance,  and  so  forth,  with  our 
agonies  and  discomibrts,  shewing  that  disease  is  a  complete 
posture  master  and  very  good  setjeant,  whose  drill  is  for 
the  purpose  of  relief  and  cure.  Very  small  areas  of  disease 
have  corresponding  to  them  large  movements  in  the  system ; 
and  if  wo  understood  the  movements,  we  could  by  reaction 
play  upon  the  parts  and  particles  of  the  organs.  If  a  spe- 
cial wince  or  twist  arises  primarily  out  of  some  one  place, 
then  by  comprehending  the  twist,  and  producing  it  arti- 
ficially, we  get  at  that  place  exactly,  were  it  no  bigger 
than  a  pin's   head.     Here   is   precise  gimnery, — hitting 

*  ACterbom  :  Inlrdda  Tal  i  Steiuka  Akademiat,  p.  21. 
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disease  with  a  fine  arrow.     Again  there  are  instinctive 

movements  of  the  hands  towards  afflicted  parts  of  our 
frames.  We  rub  ourselveH  with  organic  pity  like  dumb 
animals  where  the  deep  flesh  is  ill.  This  is  nature  work- 
ing for  us,  and  shewing  us  the  beginning  of  a  manual 
science  of  soothing,  traction,  nudging,  and  bo  forth,  the 
detidl  of  which  is  kineiipathy. 

We  have  been  greatly  Btruck  with  the  common  Bensc 
which  dictated  the  Lingian  art,  and  with  the  excdlent 
1  results  which  flow  from  such  simple  means, 
Ixerciae  is  often  demanded,  not  so  much  for  the  whole 
me,  as  for  particular  organs.  For  instance  a  sluggish 
■ver  may  refuse  to  resume  its  functions  under  the  general 
molus  of  a  walk.  The  kineaipathist  escreises  the  liver 
self:  by  his  jerks  and  suggestive  poking,  he  eommanda 
it  to  make  bile ;  and  sure  enough  the  liver  does  make  it. 
By  a  like  preciaeuess  of  application  he  cures  sluggish 
bowels.  He  exerts  the  physical  force  of  ctu^  with  the 
gentleness  of  art  and  science.  He  strengthens  special 
muscles  by  adequate  ingenious  exercises.  He  cures  hot 
heads  and  cold  feet,  by  briskly  rotating  the  feet  upon  the 
ankles,  steadying  the  limb  by  grasping  its  lower  part. 
And  so  forth.  This  is  evidently  the  ultima  ratio  of  treat- 
ment in  chronic  diseases. 

In  paralytic  cases,  where  the  nervous  derangement  is 
nly  functional,  kinesipathy  is  found  to  be  an  effective 
Its  doctrine  here,  as  we  I'ead  it,  commends 
Belf  to  our  acceptance.  Where  a  power  has  been  lost, 
Vitnit  its  potency  is  left,  it  is  as  though  the  power  had  never 
a  developed.  A  palsied  man  of  this  kind  has  forgotten 
the  art  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  has  to  learn  it  afresh. 
He  IB  an  adult  in  those  parts  where  his  power  lies ;  a  baby 
in  the  paralysed  tracts.  The  medical  gymnast  undertakes 
to  teadi  the  latter,  first  how  to  creep,  and  then  how  to  go. 
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I  W  funic  MOWwntB, — nnreing,  fumLling, 
Ae  kd^dsM  krge  infsnt  limb  ;  and  by 
perceived.  He 
a*  Hon  lAWai  ru  movements,  stretcbing  the 
nd  ptpimdaf  idnher  rautaon ;  and  finally  he 
\  llw  mutaan  of  tlie  patient,  and  then  by  his 
JKce  dowiT  ovemxaes  it :  in  all  these  processeE 
slca£ly  ^^lyyg  in  new  tbe  end,  of  edncsting  the  limb 
into  wlf-refiiMa,  or  as  ««  tenn  it,  sen^  of  power  (p.  371). 
Hiay  an  ^  panlytie  b  cnreil  by  these  apparently  '  '^ 
tneani ;  the  nnnd  and  will  which  had  alienated  themeel^ 
an  ecMXed  hade  into  his  arms  itod  legs. 

like  all  real  agents,  kinestpathy  is  capable  of  abuse. 
It  appears  to  be  cmitraindieateil  in  nearlr  oil  acute  dis- 
eases, and  we  should  also  say,  in  tho^  n-here  rest,  and  not 
motion,  ia  demanded.  But  ii  seems  probable,  from  the 
obviousness  of  the  method,  that  neither  the  gymnast  nor 
the  patient  would  be  likely  to  persevere  to  any  great  mis- 
chief with  the  treatment. 

The  resnlls  which  have  followed  this  art,  are  so  great 
as  compared  with  the  slightness  of  the  causes  set  at  work, 
that  some  have  suspected  a  mesmeric  effect  from  the  ope- 
rator to  the  patient-  It  may  be  so ;  hut  at  any  rate  there 
is  a  moral  cause  involved  which  we  think  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  such  procedures.  The  patient  feels  that 
something  is  being  done  for  him ;  that  another  hmnan 
being  is  active  and  anxious  on  his  behalf^  and  does  not 
disdain  to  toil  for  his  bodily  restoration.  To  many  a  sick 
man  this  is  an  element  of  health  ;  so  that  the  bad  pun  by 
which  I  have  heard  Kinesipathy  changed  into  kindly  gym- 
pathy,  conveys  a  serious  truth,  I  even  deem  that  the 
dumb  hidden  organs  know  the  touches  of  a  brother's  hand 
and  heart,  and  are  organically  comforted  by  them  ;  for  they 
oil  have  feelings  of  their  own,  and  spirits ;  as  we  hava 
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shewn  in  many  places  in  these  Chaplflrs  (pp.  255 — 257, 
264—268).  This  points  to  a.  defect  in  mere  drug  medicin- 
ing :  a  physician  writes  a  prescnption  and  leaves  it ;  he 
has  done  nothing  ostensible  to  the  sofierer,  still  less  to  the 
and  vitals  of  his  patient ;  and  the  rapport  between 
the  two  persona  is  very  feeble,  and  by  no  means  of  that 
,Jiratemal  warmth  which  is  curative  wherever  it  is  tmly 
experienced.* 

Ling's  system  has  the  merit,  a  great  one  in  our  eyes,  of 
continuing  practices  that  have  existed  in  nearly  all  nations, 
from  India  to  Sweden  ;  for  rubbing,  shampooing,  and  va- 

lus  forms  of  gymnastics  are  almost  as  widely  dilfiised 
as  language  itself.  Nor  until  of  late  ages  has  gymnastics 
disappeared  from  formal  medicine.  Kinesipathy-j-  replaces 
it  there,  and  in  such  a  shape  that  we  are  emboldened  lo 

*  The  foUowJDg  works  give  a  general  notion  of  the  Svedish  lUedicsl 
GjamaHticA,  though  specific  movemenU  arc  difficult  to  dcHcribe,  Bod 
ahoold  be  witnessed  in  order  to  be  comprehended. 

Ling,   Gj/nmattiketi'i  Almdnna  Grunder.  Upsnls,  1834,   IS40. 

De  Betou,  Thtrapeulin  Mamputation.     London,  1846. 

Geor^i,  Kinaithsmpie,  ou  Traiiemeni  dei  MaladUt  par  le  MofiTO- 
Mtnt,  atloH  la  Mtthode  de  Ling.     Paris,  1847. 

KineiipalAy,  or  lie  Cure  ff  Diaeaaea  by  fpecific  active  and 

piuaive  Movemenlt.     London,  1850. 

H.  Doherty,  Kineaipaliy.  ur  Medical  Gymnastia  far  the  Cure  af 
Chronic  Diieate,     London,  1851. 

t  Ling's  Dim  was  nothing  less  than  the  physical  education  of  man 
correapanding  to  the  mental.  This  branch  ia  deserving  of  an  attention 
wluch  it  has  not  received.  To  our  mind,  no  school  ought  to  be  with- 
out a  physical  inipectori  if  official,  so  much  the  bettor.  In  the 
plastic  period  of  youth,  physical  defects  and  awkwardnessOB  may  be 
corrected,  which  are  past  relief  at  a  later  time.  The  bodies  of  boys 
■nd  girls  ought  to  be  developed  by  inspection,  iUBtruction,  and  emu. 
tation,  and  especially  by  the  universal  means  of  dancing,  fencing,  and 
tha  politer  movements.  Nor  should  soch  trifling  matters  as  biting 
I  3 


hope  from  wlut  we  know  of  iUelf  and  its  advocates,  that 
it  will  never  cede  its  place  again. 

We  now  come  to  another  part  in  the  organism  of  heal- 
ing, namely,  Mesmcbism,  or  what  we  might  term  AntAro- 
popathy,  as  it  cures  by  the  application  of  man  to  man, 
(X  its  virtnes  in  ca«es  that  have  resisted  all  other  means, 
tliere  cannot  bo  a  question :  its  facts  are  established  not 
alcHie  by  rigid  experiment,  bat  by  deeds  worthy  of  a  moral 
crown,  because  they  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  citizens. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  our  organic  philo- 
sophy, which  knowH  no  fear,  demands  it,  that  we  pass  on 
to  Mesmerism,  although  a  storm  of  hatred  rages  about  it, 
and  every  step  of  its  advance  is  a  fight. 

It  wonld  be  interesting  in  the  history  of  science  t» 
canvas  the  reasons  why  certain  large  elaases  of  facts  have 
been  rejected  from  time  to  time :  why,  for  instance,  the 
Church  of  Rome  felt  peculiarly  aggrieved  that  the  earth 
should  go  romid  the  sun,  and  not  vice  vend ;  why  certain 
modems  dislike  to  live  on  a  planet  which  took  more  than 
seven  days  for  its  creation ;  why  sceptics  have  a  call  to 
blink  all  evidence  for  spiritual  communications,  and  after- 
wards opening  their  sockets  widely,  complain  of  the  ab- 
sence of  facts;  and  lastly,  why  the  medical  profosuon 
fumes  and  shivers  whenever  mesmerism  is  brought  for- 
ward. In  all  these  cases,  as  we  deem,  it  is  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  that  like  a  skin  (p.  327)  defends  the 
parties  against  the  reception  of  the  facta.  They  know  in- 
stinctively that  the  limitation  and  eggshell  of  their  state  is 
in  danger,  and  that  if  the  ohno^cious  point  be  admitted, 


nnili  uTid  picking  aoses  be  tolerated. 
ttDporlstice  lo  youtU  tban  ■  corpm  rant 
uiiaeciialineBs  has  been  woeded. 
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liey  will  have  the  trouble  of  building  a  new  house  on  a 
r  aeale.  At  present  the  pill-boxes  are  arranged  in 
pretty  rowe ;  hut  allow  this  meBmerism  and  its  conee- 
quencea,  and  how  they  would  rattle  ^<d  dance, — what  a 
lon^  period  of  confliHioii  and  elimination  they  must  pass, 
before  any  second  order  as  neat  aa  the  first  could  be  esta- 
blished I  It  is  the  dread  of  death,  that  shahbiest  of  fears, 
that  everlastingly  hales  truth,  because  truth  leads  to  death, 
future  states,  or  integral  enlargements,  of  which  there  is 
no  end.  Such  is  the  motive  of  this  very  poor  kind  of  con- 
servatism, though  there  are  as  many  pretexts  aa  there  are 
ingenious  lazy  minds  who  fancy  that  they  have  an  interest 
iti  a  well-arranged,  stagnation  of  the  arts. 

As  we  have  said  already,  mesmerism  stands  npou  its 
facts,  which,  in  proportion  to  time,  are  as  numerous  and 
rigorous  as  those  of  any  other  science.  But  the  facts  ap- 
»  strange,  and  so  little  in  the  order  of  otu-  know- 
jdge,  that  they  want  at  least  the  support  which  aasocia- 
f  principles  gives.  Those  who  cure  and  are  cured 
a  grasp  of  the  facta  from  mere  gratitude  and  service; 
e  public  require  also  something  lite  a  rationale  in 
r  to  steady  their  minds.  Hence,  though  the  facts  are 
nain  thing  for  those  intimately  concerned,  yet  a  view 
e  facts  is  quite  necessary  for  the  fixation  of  mesmerism 
a  the  scientific  sky. 

■  on  the  principles  of  this  Book  do  we  find  much 
faculty   in   tracing  the   mesmeric  mechanism    and   its 
If  herbs,  waters,  airs,  fire  and  motion,  which  are 
1  remote  kindred  to  us  (p.  363),  will  cure  our  ills, 
n  himself,  who  is  comparatively  own  brother  to 
I,  will  go  home  to  disease  with  a  directer  rela- 
I  itionship  of  beneficence.     If  ever  it  has  been  good  to  be 
arse  of  mercury,  shall  it  not  be  better  still  to  be 
I  voder  a  course  of  humanity  ?     We  have  seen  throughout. 
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on  dialategr&ting  man,  that  he  ia  full  of  human  fluids 
which  no  more  cense  with  liis  surface,  thaa  his  voice  ceases 
with  bis  lips :  that  bis  influence  is  a  combined  phyBical 
Rod  moral  fact  whose  length's  and  durations  can  hardly  be 
measured.  We  also  find  that  he  BubsiBts  in  an  equilibrium 
of  which  bis  own  will  ia  the  centre,  and  that  hia  apbere  of 
radiance,  and  swoop  of  powers,  depend  on  the  pulsations  of 
bis  will.  According  as  this  heart  (pp.  2S4 — 287)  is  little,  or 
large,  hia  world  ia  a  nutshell,  or  an  empire. 
the  equilibrium  ia  voluntarily  ceded,  a  human  v 
obeisance  is  created,  and  tbe  radiance  of  the  mesmerizer  or 
active  power  rushes  in  to  fill  the  apace.  A  pressure  of 
fresh  spiritual  air  goes  right  through  the  fi-ame.  This 
alone  ia  tbe  greatest  of  alteratires, — more  than  travelling, 
more  than  tbe  difference  between  hot  and  cold,  clear  and 
misty,  winter  and  summer.  The  organism  breathes  with 
another  life  in  all  its  parts,  For  the  time,  every  bbdsb,  Id 
stomach,  spleen,  liver,  heart  aad  brmn,  and  every  idea  that 
travels  in  the  fluids  (pp.  39,  162—104,  222—253,  416), 
is  changed  ;  self  is  voluntarily  absent ;  and  tbe  fiinctioas 
go  on  minus  their  old  routine  of  habits.  Tbe  nerves  and 
arteries  which  are  secreting  a  morbid  growth,  a  tumor,  for 
example,  and  which  have  got  to  think  that  they  must  lay 
atone  to  stone  of  this  vice,  and  build  a  fi:eBb  piece  of  it 
every  day,  suddenly  lose  their  habitude  in  tbe  interest  of 
a  new  spirit,  change  their  minds,  set  the  absorbents  to 
work  to  remove  tbe  architecture  of  evil,  and  pursue  their 
daily  course  for  their  legitimate  objects.  The  better  man, 
in  short,  is  persuasive  upon  the  worser,  inside  just  as  out- 
side :  it  is  no  senseless  odt/le  or  fluid  that  causes  the  edbct, 
but  a  human  although  molecular  operation.  Fluids,  unless 
they  are  men  also,  illustrate  nothing,  nor  will  any  explana- 
tion  satisfy,  unless  it  be  a  rest,  and  exclude  the  call  for  a 
aecood  explanation. 
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pUeBmerism  emphatically  gires  new  or  other  life  to  those 

0  need  it ;  and  it  does  this  by  the  mere  form  and  atti- 
e  which  the  agent  and  patient  asBTime  relatively  to  each 

other.  The  hmnan  world  ia  full  of  powers  in  a  state  of 
balance  and  Indifference.  Change  the  posture  of  anything 
therein,  and  the  whole  hae  to  readjust  itself  to  a  new 
balance, — a  rush  of  forces  takes  place,  and  currents  paes 
to  and  fro  until  the  equilibrium  ia  recovered.  The  moral 
and  the  physical  are  both  under  tiis  statical  law.  Hence, 
if  you  desire  to  produce  forces,  you  have  only  to  find  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fluldii  or  spirit  powers,  and  by  creating 
a  low  level  on  the  one  hand,  you  also  make  relative  height, 
and  have  a  deeper  fall  for  your  forceM  waters  to  descend. 
These  remarks  are  too  brief  to  be  called  a  theory  of 
mesmeric  cure,  nor  do  they  touch  manifestly  upon  those 
parts  of  mesmerism  that  arc  most  liable  to  be  discredited. 
We  labor  however  under  want  of  apace  to  develop  the  sub- 
ject as  it  deserves,  and  we  can  now  only  say,  that  out  of 
the  same  law  of  Correspondence  which  is  the  master-prin- 
ciple of  science,  it  ia  easy  to  deduce  the  explanation  of  the 
marvels  of  clairvoyance  and  transmission  of  thought,  and 
in  short  the  psychical  phenomena  of  mesmerism.  But 
then  under  this  view,  our  world  and  oin:  matter  bo  change, 
that  we  are  counting  upon  admisBions  which  few  readers 

1  make,  but  without  which  we   cannot  proceed  many 
Let  it  suffice  then  to  say,  that  man  in  the  posture 

t  giving  up  himself,  becomes  a  bodily  representative  of 
B  -the  powers  of  unsolfishncse  for  the  time  being ;  that  miracle 
haunts  him,  because  unseltiahness  is  a  miracle ;  that  he  en- 
ters upon  universal  sight,  second  sight,  third  sight,  and 
more  sights  than  you  please,  because  unselfing  ia  the  core 
of  all  wide  vision.  That  he  dips  bis  body  into  vigors  and 
cures  by  the  same  abnegation,  because  uueelfishness  is  the 
^tree  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  all  men.     This 
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coHiea,  just  aa  the  soul  cornea  to  the  body  :  the  due  circum- 
stancQ  or  poHturu  of  nfTairs  is  there,  and  by  the  law  of  cor- 
roepondoncc,  whereby  the  equilibrium  of  creation  is  miuit- 
tiuned,  its  Hpirit  ia  "  in  the  midat  of  it "  (pp.  276—279, 
343 — 330).  The  very  tbeatricism  of  what  ia  good,  true 
and  unselfiiih,  is  healing  to  the  scenework  of  the  body. 

We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  meBmerim 
as  n  curative  agent,  nor  of  the  conditiona  which  should  ex- 
clude cases  from  this  treatment.  In  functional  disorderi  of 
the  nervous  system  it  ia  eapecially  indicated,  and  as  a 
number  of  diaeaaca  even  seemingly  organic  spring  from 
this  root,  it  appcara  that  it  has  a  largo  field  of  applications 
here.  Hysteria,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  those  other  mala- 
dies in  which  the  viaceral  motions  predominate  over  the 
rhythmical  or  rational  motions  of  the  lungs,  come  very 
markedly  under  its  benefits.  But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
lay  down  any  rule  for  the  distribution  to  it  of  cases  gene- 
rally ;  and  therefore  we  wait  upon  experiment,  which  shows 
that  the  utilities  to  ho  derived  from  ita  employment  are 
very  extensive. 

Like  drugs,  cold  water,  movements,  and  stimulants, 
mesmerism  is  capable  of  abuse  in  many  ways.  IU'disposed 
persons  may  use  it  to  acquire  an  influence  for  bad  ends. 
It  IS  however  probably  more  often  abused  by  the  patients 
than  by  the  agentu,  being  resorted  to  as  a  kind  of  opiate  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  moral  determination.  Is  this 
eaae  it  keeps  up  a  pernicious  valetudinarianism  that  saps 
the  foundations  of  reaolve  in  the  patient,  by  causing  him 
to  rely  upon  others  where  there  is  strength  sufficient,  were 
it  exerted,  in  his  own  organization.  A  fatal  mistake  is 
made  whenever  we  treat  with  petting  and  coddling,  in 
our  own  minds,  or  in  others,  states  which  we  ought  lo 
discipline  with  a  moral  lash  ;  and  this  mistake,  I  fear,  is 
often  committed  by  mesmeric  patients.     They  muat  know 
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t  there  is  no  patent  outward  meaoB  that  can  be  a  sub- 
tntB  for  sanity  of  will ;  that  sooner  or  later  they  must 
i  themselves,  and  waken  from  their  delusions ;  and 
t  every  dose  of  their  mesmeric  opium  over  and  above 
lat  was  required,  is  tiie  vehicle  of  a  weakness  which  it 
ll  cost  tbem  a  fresh  struggle  to  conquer,  whenever  the 
B  when  they  must  arise  shall  come. 
e  had  almost  forgotten  to  place  to  the  credit  of  mes- 
1  its  introduction  of  a  painless  surgery,  which  is 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  age.  The  doc- 
fl  were  totally  incredulous  of  this  matter,  until  ether  and 
n  came  and  did  the  same  thing  in  a  grosser  shape, 
f  there  were  shame  in  the  world  they  must  have  felt  it, 
n  they  found  how  easy  their  impossihilities  of  a  fort- 
'  sight  before  had  become.  They  doubted  the  testimony  of 
honest  men  where  mesmerism  was  eoncemed;  they  ac- 
cepted the  same  facta  when  chloroform  produced  them.  It 
was  like  them  to  believe  in  bottles,  and  to  disbelieve  in 
man.  But  let  them  pass.  This  discovery  of  extinction  of 
pain  has  no  end  of  results,  moral  as  well  as  physicaL  The 
least  it  docs  is  to  anniMlate  severe  material  sufterings ;  its 
next  fruit  is  in  time  to  strike  out  their  dread,  which  is  the 
great  body  killer.  It  is  plain  also  to  see,  that  as  an  idea  it 
is  very  penetrating,  and  suggests  a  painless  moral  surgery 
among  the  ends  of  man  :  that  all  operations  in  which  our 
dear  properties  are  taken  from  us,  shall  be  like  the  first 
abstraction  of  Adam's  rib,  performed  upon  us  in  mercy's 
"deep  sleep." 

In  quitting  mesmerism  we  notice  of  it,  as  we  also  ob- 
served of  the  Lingian  movements,  that  it  gathers  up  under 
its  banner  a  number  of  practices  that  have  existed  from 
time  immemorial  in  most  parts  of  the  earth.  This  is  to 
say,  that  it  communicates  with  a  wide  common  sense. 
And  although  we  do  not  choose  to  call  everything  mes- 
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merism  which  is  strange  or  myBterioua  looking,  yet  we 
rocognize  a  certain  family  UlceneHH  between  it  and  many 
things  which  are  even  venernbh;.  There  ia  however  no- 
thing divine  in  it,  and  it  has  no  relation  to  miraclea  and 
revelations,  excepting  that  it  imitates  them  afar  off,  and 
like  all  other  things  in  the  world,  haa  a  common  connexion 
with  God." 


Very  different  from  mesmerism,  and  yet  suggested  by 
it,  ia  the  proeesa  discovered  by  James  BnAtu  of  Manchester, 
and  by  him  called  nTpnoTisM.  Thia  ia  probably  but  one 
of  a  nmnber  of  arts  to  which  we  shall  give  the  generic 
name  of  phrenopathy,  for  it  produces  its  effects  princi- 
pally as  actions  of  mind  upon  minil. 

Being  unsatisfied  with  the  pretension;!  of  mesmeriem, 
and  sceptical  of  its  truth,  Mr.  Braid  entered  the  field  as 
a  diaprover,  but  aoon  witnessed  phenomena  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  real,  though  susceptible  of  another  explanation 
than  the  mesmeric.  It  struck  him  that  the  facts  were  the 
resnlt  of  abstraction  or  attention  carried  to  excesa,  and  he 
accordingly  tried  the  eiperimeut  of  causing  patients  to 
stare  at  any  object  secured  or  held  above  their  foreheads, 
so  8B  to  make  the  stare  assume  the  attitude  of  intense  con- 
templation. Success  attended  thia  mode  in  many  instances, 
and  sleep  was  induced  in  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  B.  usually 
selects  some  bright  object,  as  a  silver  lancet  case,  held  in 
the  mid-line  between  the  eyes,  and  the  patient  gazes  there- 
at with  fixed  stare  until  the  effects  are  produced — the 
"  double  internal  squint "  upwards  being  the  most  poten- 
tial direction  of  the  eyes  for  the  purpose.     Soon  the  eyes 


*  TheZoiil,  a  quarterly  journal,  in  i 
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chat,  and  k  state  is  prodnced,  varj-ing  In  depth  from  mere 
somnolenc}-,  to  double  cooBciouBnesB,  or  catalepsy. 

The  preliminary  stale  is  that  of  abstraction,  produced 
by  fixed  gaze  upon  some  unexciting  and  empty  thing  (for 
poverty  of  object  engenders  abstraelion),  and  this  abetrac- 
is  the  logical  premise  of  what  follows.  Abstraction 
to  become  more  and  more  abstract,  narrower  and 
rer;  it  tends  to  unity,  and  afterwards  to  nullity. 
ire  then  the  patient  is,  at  the  summit  of  attention, 
object  left — a  mere  statue  of  attention — a  listening, 
expectant  life ;  a  perfectly  undietracted  &culty,  dreaming 
of  a  lessening  and  lessening  mathematical  point ;  the  end 
""fhifl  mind  sharpened  away  to  notliing.     What  happens? 

ly  sensation  that  appeals,  is  met  by  this  brilliant  atten- 
■■3  its  diamond  glare,  being  perceived  with 
a  force  of  leisure  of  which  our  distracted  life  affords  only 
the  radimcDte.  External  iofluBnces  are  eenaatcd,  sjiupa- 
thized  with,  to  an  extraordinary  degree :  harmonious 
music  swaj's  the  body  into  graces  the  most  affecting  ;  dis- 
cords jar  it  as  though  they  would  tear  it  limb  from  limb. 
Cold  and  heat  are  perceived  with  similar  exaltation  ;  so 
also  smells  and  touches.  In  short  the  whole  man  appears 
to  he  given  to  each  perception.  The  body  trembles  liite 
down  with  the  wafts  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  world  plays 
upon  it  as  upon  a  spiritual  instnmient  finely  attuned. 

This  is  the  natural  hypnotic  state,  but  it  may  be  modi- 
fied artificially.  The  power  of  suggeations  over  the  patient 
is  excessive.  If  yon  say.  What  animal  is  it?  the  patient 
will  tell  you  it  is  a  lamb,  or  a  rabbit,  or  any  other.  Does 
he  see  it?  Yes.  What  animal  is  it  nowf  putting  depth 
and  gloom  into  the  tone  of  now,  and  thereby  suggesting  a 
difierence.  "  Oh,"  with  a  shudder,  "  it  is  a  wolf."  What 
color  is  it  ?  still  glooming  the  phrase.  "  Dlack."  AVhat 
color  is  it  TiotP  f  giving  the  now  a  cheerful  air.     "  Oh, 
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brantiM  blue," — spoken  with  the  ntmost  delight.  And 
ao  you  lead  the  subject  through  any  dreamn  you  please,  by 
Tanation  of  questions,  and  of  infloctions  of  the  voice ;  and 
he  aees  and  fccia  all  as  real. 

Another  curious  study  is  the  influence  of  the  patient'i 
poaturea  on  hia  mind  in  this  state.  Double  his  fiat,  and 
put  up  hia  arm,  if  yon  dare,  for  you  will  have  the  strength 
of  your  ribs  rudely  tested.  Put  him  on  his  knees,  and 
clasp  his  hands,  and  the  aaints  and  devotees  of  the  artists 
will  pale  before  the  trueness  of  his  devout  actings.  Raise 
hia  head  while  in  prayer,  and  his  lips  pour  forth  exulting 
glorifications,  as  he  sees  heaven  opened,  and  the  Majesty 
of  God  raising  him  to  his  place ;  then  in  a  moment  depress 
the  head,  and  he  is  dust  and  ashes,  an  unworthy  ainnor, 
with  the  pit  of  hell  yawning  at  his  feet.  Or  compreaa  the 
forehead  so  as  to  wrinkle  it  vertically,  and  this  little  atti- 
tude of  gloom,  glooms  the  whole  mind,  and  thorny-toothed 
clouds  contract  in  from  the  very  horizon ;  and  what  i 
remarkable,  the  smallest  pinch  and  wrinkle,  such  as  will 
lie  between  your  nipping  naib,  is  sufficient  nucleus  to  orya- 
tallize  the  man  into  that  shape,  and  to  make  him  all  fore- 
boding ;  as  again  the  smallest  expansion,  in  a  moment, 
brings  the  opposite  state,  with  a  full  breathing  of  delight. 
Roiae  the  head  next,  and  ask,  if  it  be  a  young  lady, 
whether  she  or  some  other  ia  the  prettier ;  and  observe  the 
inexpressible  hauteur,  and  the  puff  sneera  let  off  from  the 
lipB,  which  indicate  a  conclusion  too  certain  to  need  utter- 
ance ;  depress  the  head,  and  repeat  the  question  ;  and  mark 
the  self-abasement  with  which  she  now  says,  "  She  is," 
hardly  worthy  to  make  the  comparison.  In  this  state, 
whatever  posture  of  any  passion  is  induced,  the  passion 
comes  into  it  at  once,  and  dramatizes  the  body  accordingly. 

Moreover,  the  patient's  mind  directed  to  his  own  body 
does  physical  tnarvela.     He  can  do  in  a  manner  what  he 
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thinks  he  can.  Place  a  handkerchief  on  a  table,  and  beg 
him  to  try  to  lift  it,  obserring,  however,  that  you  know 
it  to  be  tmpoBsible,  and  he  will  groan  and  sweat  over  the 
cambric  as  though  it  were  the  anchor  of  a  man  of  war  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  tell  him  that  a  fifty-aix  pound  weight  is  a 
^^-.  .light  cork,  to  be  held  out  at  arm's  length  on  bis  tittle  finger, 
^^^Mnd  he  will  hold  it  out  with  ease.  Tell  him  that  a  tumor 
^^^Bla  his  body  ia  about  to  disappear,  and  hie  mind  will  often 
^^^naUse  your  prophecy.  Of  the  following  case  Mr.  B.  him- 
P  self  informed  me.     A  lady  who  wan  leaving  off  nursing 

I  from  defect  of  milk,  the  baby  being  thirteen  months  old, 

'  was  hypnotized  by  him.     He  made  passes  over  the  right 

breast  to  call  her  attention  to  it,  and  in  a  few  moments 
her  gestures  shewed  that  she  dreamt  the  baby  was  sucking. 
In  two  minut^a,  the  breast  was  distended  with  milk.     She 
1"  *M  awoke,  and  on  being  questioned  whether  any  part  of 
frame  felt  differently  {rom  the  rest,  she  perceived  the 
of  her  bosom,  and  mentioned  it ;  to  which  Mr.  B. 
ied  that  the  bnby  would  soon  settle  that.     The  infant 
nearly  choked  with  the  rush  of  milk,     In  three  days 
came  back  to  Mr.  B.  and  complained  that  he  had  dis- 
"■flgnred  her,  for  she  was  protuberant  on  one  side.     He  pro- 
mised  to  take  the  swelling  down ;  hypnotized  her ;  but 
drew  the  other  aide  also  by  the  like  means  ;  and  she  nursed 
her  child  from  an  overflowing  bosom  for  twenty-two  montlis ; 
being  nine  after  the  hypnotism. 

A  patient  in  the  full  state  obeys  all  motives  in  the  moat 
natural  direction.  If  the  arm  is  placed  up,  there  it  will 
stay  :  but  a  waft  of  air  will  cause  it  to  fall  down.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  already  up,  and  the  new  motive  changes  the 
direction.  If  the  arm  be  down,  another  waft  will  raise  it. 
If  down,  and  prevented  from  moving  up,  the  impression 
will  send  it  aide  waj-s.  When  the  frame  is  erect,  a  touch 
behind  in  the  bend  of  the  knees,  will  send  it  into  genu- 
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flexion,  which  will  at  once  suggest  prayer,  as  noticed 
before,  &c. 

An  intereBting  question  arises  :  In  what  does  hypnotism 
differ  from  mesmcriam,  and  from  common  sleep  ?  Are  the 
two  former  identical  ?  "We  think  not.  We  recognize  the 
three  as  the  main  trine  of  sleep,  each  depending  on  its  Siet 
principle.  The  atom  of  sleep  is  diffusion  :  the  mind  and 
body  are  dissolved  in  onconsciousness ;  they  go  off  into 
nothing  through  the  fine  powder  of  infinite  variety,  and 
die  of  no  attention;  common  sleep  is  impersonal.  The 
unit  of  hypnotism  is  intense  attention,  abstraction,  the 
personal  ego  pushed  to  nonentity.  The  unit  of  mesmeriem 
is  the  common  state  of  the  patient,  caught  as  he  stands, 
and  subjected  to  the  radiant  ideas  of  another  person  :  it  is 
mediate ;  or  both  personal  and  impersonal.  Neither  sleep 
nor  hypnotism  can  exist  in  the  presence  of  a  second  person, 
without  partaking  more  or  less  of  mesmerism.  The  sleep- 
brain  is  fluid,  the  hypnotic  brain  moveable-pointed,  and 
the  mesmeric  brain  elastic.  Sleep^influx  ;  hypnotism= 
efflux;  mesmerism :=  afflux. 

Patients  can  produce  the  hypnotic  effects  upon  themselves 
without  any  second  party ;  although  a  second  will  often- 
times strengthen  the  result  hy  his  acta  or  presence  ;  just 
as  one  who  stood  hy,  and  told  you  that  you  were  to  succeed 
in  a  certain  work,  would  nerve  your  arm  with  firesh  confi- 
dence. 

We  presume  it  is  evident  to  the  reader,  what  a  power 
Mr.  Braid  lias  methodized  and  called  into  play  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  As  a  curative  agent,  hypnotism 
contains  two  elements, — each  valuable  of  its  kind : — 
1.  Where  it  produces  trance,  it  has  the  benefits  of  the 
mesmeric  sleep,  or  furnishes  so  strong  a  dose  of  rest,  that 
many  cases  are  cured  by  that  alone.  But  2.  The  sugges- 
tion of  ideas  of  health,  tone,  duty,  hope,  which  produce 
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dreaiuR  influential  upon  tlie  organization,  enables  tlie  ope- 
rator by  this   means   to  fulfil  tbe  indication  of  directly 
ministerin^  to  that  mind  diseased,  which  always  accom- 
panies  and  aggravates  physical  diBorders.     We  have  a 
direct  proof  of  the  continuation  of  the  mind  through  the 
I   the  way  in  which  sug^gestions  directed  to  the 
1  respecting  the  oi^aus,  operate  upon  the  latter.     By 
diing  the  abdomen  over  the  colon,  and  suggesting  the 
Kt,  we  can,  in  susceptible  persons,  produce  the  results 
of  aperient  medicines,  and  abolish  constipation  for  years. 
This  order  of  facta  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  ori- 
a.s  well  afi  cure  of  disease,  rendering  it  probable  that  a 
B  number  of  ilia  come  directly  out  of  tbe  patient's 
"  ;  for  if  alteration  of  fancy  heals,  thia  suggests  that 
firet   engendered,  tbe  complaint.     Viewed  in  this 
ftt,  many  physical  changes  of  etmcture  may  be  regarded 
e  inganities  or  speUs,  which  only  require  the  right 
d  from  the  physician  to  dissipate  them ;  and  although, 
fchey  went  on,  they  would  kill  by  their  virulence,  yet 
i  they  curable  by  a  simple  impression  from  without. 
i  to  the  self-control  of  the  patient,  which  is  the  top  of 
tat  medicines,  we  may  justly  reckon  this  control  of  the 
,  who  makes  use  of  his  own  health  and  knowledge 
frgjvQ  faith  in  the  moments  when  it  can  be  received.* 


*  Mr.  Braid's  process  consists  in  filing  the  eyes,  or  ratber  the 
which  itself  files  the  eyes.     After  the  patient  has  gued 

idily  for  one  or  two  minnlea,  the  lids  are  closed  by  the  fingers  of 
tbe  operEtor,  Bhoold  they  not  preriooBly  close  by  themselves.  This 
u  to  prevent  straining,  which  might  produce  hoadacbe,  or  cerebral 
disturbance.  In  case  the  sleep  is  not  produced.  Mr.  B.  atil!  keeps 
the  attention  awake  by  bending  tbe  patjent's  arm  and  setting  it  np. 
right,  and  also  by  putting  out  the  legs  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 
The  elTort  to  maintain  these  positions  energises  the  vill,  and  li.ies  the 
patteot's  mind  upon  the  operation.    Where  volition  is  weikeuod,  tbia 
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ahalX  we  then  saj  that  here  we  have  a  stream  from  the 
ancients'  arts  of  phrenopathy  or  pislopath^,*  and  a  dawn- 
ing reco^ition  of  the  spirituality  of  disease  and  of  cure^ 
I  do  think  that  loss  of  faith  and  the  other  inward  graces 
is  the  tap  root  of  bodily  sickness ;  and  that  feara,  apathies, 
hatreds  and  self-seekings  are  the  sowers  who  go  forth  to 
sow  poison  through  our  frames.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
renewal   of  faith, -{-  even    when  impressed  from  without, 


a  lametimea an  eiceUentmumorigaiiibringingit  iati 
In  caMS  of  paralfsU,  patimts  can  frequently  move  In  this  attte  where 
thej  baiE  DO  poner  in  the  ordinar;  one.  It  ia  Iuidwd  that  the 
tiom  will  move  limba  that  are  palsied,  althongh  the  will  baa  no  effect 
upon  them  ;  and  that  afterwarda  the  will  freqaently  retains  the  powers 
thai  conferred.  In  the  bjpnotic  state,  the  operatar  can  play  opon 
the  emotions  bf  a  Yoriety  of  auggestive  means ;  and  in  tMs  waj  give 
power  to  impotent  parts,  aud  hand  them  orer  to  the  will.  Mr. 
Braid's  devices  for  these  ends,  stamp  him  u  a  man  of  inieutiTe 
genius,  and  we  &re  surprised  that  such  a  piece  of  combined  intdlec. 
tual  and  acientitic  sagacity  bb  hypnotism,  has  Dot  placed  him  long  ago 
in  the  first  rank  of  metropolitan  physicians. 

The  titles  of  Mr.  Brud's  works  are  as  follow  ;— 

tfgarypitoloffjf,  or  Ike  Rationale  qf  Nervout  Stiep.     Londoo,  1B43. 

The  Pouter  ^the  Mind  oner  the  Bodi,.     London,  181G. 

Obiervaliam on  Trance ,  or  HajnaJi  Hybemolian.  London,  ISSO. 

•n,.™,/»M. 

+  With  respect  to  the  operation  of  raadidnes  upon  and  thfongh  the 
imaginatian,  and  to  the  ojieration  of  cliarms,  this  belongs  to  the  per- 
sonal side  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  medicine  cannot  relinqaish  it, 
without  qnitting  its  hold  apon  somE  of  the  principsl  departments  of 
man.  When  Lucantatian  ceased,  and  was  exploded  by  newer  thonghts. 
Its  principle  should  have  been  carefully  invEatigatal,  and  the  rtrtne 
and  goodness,  if  any,  which  lay  st  the  core,  ehoold  have  been  retained. 
But  in  acting  upon  the  imagination,  one  objection  may  be  noticed, 
which  has  bad  a  large,  perhaps  the  prmcipal  share  in  beaishiDg  tliil 
kind  of  hygiene  from  practice ;  and  yet  which  rightly  considered,  is 
no  objeotion  at  all.     The  patients,  so  the  doctors  tell  us,  no  longer 


«  tli«  organism  as  the  will  handles  the  muscles,  and 
ay  uae  the  eicpregsion,  converts  and  Cbristianizes 

a  iiDB^DBtion-CreatnieDt  I  nnd  because  the;  do  not  beline. 
ment  irill  have  no  efficacy.  We  reply,  it  makes  little  msCter 
IT  tliey  belieie,  or  Dot.  And  the  reasou  is  clear.  For  belief  is 
:  first,  educatiaoul  or  scientilic,  bnt  second,  fuDdamental  or 
orguiic.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  will  reLite  an  snecdote  which 
hippened  to  myself  with  a  friend  who  was  s  person  of  strong  funltlei, 
•nd  deeply  imbaed  with  cntreDt  modes  of  philosophizing.  We  were 
discuaaing  the  reality  of  ghoata  and  appHritiaaa,  and  my  friend  argued 
with  homat  stoutness  that  they  were  flimsy  illiuions,  and  bad  no  claim 
on  the  attention  of  at  rang -minded  people.  But  being  aa  candid  at 
,  he  preecntly  added;  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  bnt 
a  1  Calk  of  auch  things,  I  feel  s  cold  Btresm  down  the  back," 
I  >  ease  in  which  the  same  ^od  man  was  plaJntiS'  in  one 
la  body,  and  defendant  in  another :  he  denied  ghosts  with 
ind  belierei!  them  with  his  back-bone :  and  fortified  as  he 
f  such  arguments  negative  as  could  be  had,  he  was  still,  by 
M  of  tbe  "  cold  stream,"  as  capable  of  receivmg  a  dose  of  fright 
le  had  been  "a  sick  girl."  His  body,  which  is  substantial, 
1  more  than  his  soul :  Balaam's  ass  saw  the  spirits  which 
Balaam  coold  not  sec.  This  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the  existence 
of  a  corporeal  iaith,  when  the  mental  faith  is  deflcient;  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  corporeal  faith  in  producing  bodily  alterations.  Thus 
it  is  that  charms,  personal  snggeationa,  mesmerism,  minute  dom  of 
medicine,  &c.,  he,  act  upon  the  conscious  man  without  the  active 
concurrence  of  his  reason,  nay,  often  in  spite  of  it.  For  the  body 
itself  knows  bodily  what  is  true  and  influential,  whether  the  miad 
knows  it  mentally,  or  not.  We  have  therefore  every  ground,  despite 
the  absence  of  faith  in  the  higher  sense,  to  persevere  in  tiie  remedies 
of  faith,  which  will  not  cease  to  cure  thongh  we  be  onfaithful.  Thus 
it  is  well  known  that  warts  can  be  charmed  away  where  their  owner 
has  no  faith  in  the  process;  and  for  this  reason;  that  thoagh  he  has 
no  educational  belief  in  the  charm,  his  imagination,  aa  a  body  and  a 
structure,  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  it,  and  of  operating  ita 
own  lordly  removals  and  avaunta  upon  the  warts  :  for  in  imagination, 
what  you  seem  to  have,  you  have ;  Bud  the  body  is,  among  other 
things,  full  of  imagination.     Nevertheless,  where  the  two  fsiths  coin- 
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the  body,  that  is  to  say,  Iicals  it.  The  vinae  of  hypno- 
tbtn,  where  it  Bucceeds,  is  just  this,  that  for  the  moment 
it  nnn-eeds  the  human  soil  bo  complewly,  that  what«ver 
fiuth  is  impressed,  can  work  and  grow.  It  surely  points 
to  human  agency  all  throogh  disease,  when  we  find  that 
monomanias  can  bo  given,  or  removed,  in  a  moment,  by 
the  suggestion  of  another  from  without ;  it  points  to  a 
scientific  theory  of  the  infliut  of  ideas  from  other  men,  risi- 
ble and  invisible,  as  an  account  of  the  outward  supplies  of 
Ufe. 

We  regard  hypnotism  as  the  most  intellectual  pheno- 
menon which  has  yet  l<eeti  produced  by  the  pkrenopathitts, 
and  as  suggestive  of  n  new  personnel  in  the  bearing  of  the 
physician.  It  seems  to  show  that  there  is  scarcely  a  case 
in  which  the  latter  should  not  do  something  actual  besides 
the  administration  of  drugs ;  for  the  sick  organism  expects 
to  be  handled.  It  also  proclaims  to  ua  what  an  artistry 
should  be  cultivated  by  those  who  practise  medicine;  what 
tact  should  electrify  their  fingers,  what  resolve  should  ver- 
tebrate their  words,  what  cordials  should  drop  from  their 
months,  what  furs  of  reassurance  should  surround  them, 
and  how  ease  and  cheerfulness  should  radiate  from  their 
presence,  as  they  move  from  hed  to  hed.  To  simplify  all 
this  to  them,  they  must  verily  believe  that  medicbe  h  the 


dde,  the  effeot  will  be  more  rapiil ;  and  tbej  we  atwajn  tendiDg  to 
coincide,  dcber  by  the  convcreion  of  the  mind  ta  Che  catholicitj  of  the 
body,  or  of  the  bod;  to  the  prisciplei  of  the  mind.  A  good  iiut*DOe 
of  this  is  Men  in  Nicolsi'i  ghost-caio,  where  ui  spite  of  seeing  and 
bearing,  Nicolai,  being  a  considerable  philosopher,  discredited  lus 
ghosts,  and  cured  them  by  the  npplicatioD  of  leeches :  his  body  be- 
came as  philosophical  as  his  mind,  as  much  bent  npon  seeing  nofldng, 
and  was  emptied  of  ila  apirituitl  icstincCs.  In  this  case  Balaam  and 
his  beast  were  both  ortliodoily  one-sighted,  and  tradged  the  comnum 
high-rosd  of  the  bookseUiug  basiness,  each  as  nise  as  the  other. 
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daughter  of  heaven,  imd  that  they  Uvo  to  be  inspired,  and 
to  inspire. 

We  do  not  mean  lh»t  the  character  of  the  good  ph}rBi- 
dan  shouU  be  the  corollary  of  any  joggle,  however  nsefiil 
for  a  tinie,  or  that  he  ehoold  cure  ultimately  by  impreaeing 
imagiDatious  upon  his  flock.  We  only  use  these  as  signs 
pointing  to  a  truth.  "What  the  physician  should  be,  1  dare 
not  attempt  to  sketch.  But  I  see  that  already  he  is  called 
out  of  the  ranks  as  the  most  humane  man  of  his  time.  I 
see  that  he  wants  the  largest  fcuth,  in  addition  to  the  lai^- 
est  science ;  gentleness  and  HtemneBs  also  moulded  toge- 
ther, as  the  lamb  with  the  lion.  Nor  can  heroism  using 
s  rest  as  a  reBourcei  be  dispensed  with,  to  the  very 
:  of  death ;  for  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
)B  without  attompting  more  we  may  sum  him  up  in 
ing,  that  he  should  be  the  model  of  the  health  of  the 

e  use  the  pronoun  "  he,"  leaving  it  to  pn^esB  to  say, 
I  sex  has  exclusive  rights  in  the  healing 

We  cannot  settle  that  question ;  but  at  all  events  we 
WW,  that  the  better  half  of  the  health  of  the  world  de- 
.8  upon  the  partners  of  our  toil.     It  is  clear  to  ua,  that 
o  long  time,  the  various  organic  systems  of  medicine, 
r  of  which  have  still  to  appear,  being  due  to  the 
B  of  the  frame,)  will  necessitate  the  constitution  of  a 
1  for  distributing  cases  under  their  proper  treat- 
Perhaps  it  may  then  be  found  that  there  is  a 
side  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  other  arts.     Certainly 
Y  of  the  qualities  of  the  physician  seem  to  belong  pre- 
inently  to  woman.     Instant  presence  of  mind,  fine  tact, 
servation  quick  and  subtle,  instinctive  promptings  often 
[lasBing  science,  might,  it  seems,  sit  at  tlie  bedside  in  a 
r  is  it  that  the  nurse- function  is  to  be  so 
d  and  elevated,  as  at  length,  without  trenching 


upon  profeasional  titles,  to  tooch  the  heights  of  the  phym- 
cian'g  hIuII?  The  urn  of  events  must  speak  for  ns,  for  here 
we  are  at  fault.* 

But  after  all  oar  systems  of  health,  public  and  private, 
many  in  numlfer  as  they  are,  though  not  enough,  there  is 
one  means  remaining,  which  we  should  be  guilty  of  much 
base  terror,  as  well  as  historical  neglect,  if  we  did  not  dare 
to  bring  forth.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  New  Medicine] 
we  have  seen  the  united  principle  of  faith  and  works 
assuming  an  additional  importance,  as  we  have  risen  from 
the  administration  of  drugs  stage  by  stage  to  the  phreno- 
pathic  art.  In  the  means  to  which  wo  have  alluded,  and 
which  is  linked  with  our  common  feith,  this  principle  be- 
comes all  in  all.  Of  course  we  allude  to  the  healing  powers 
exerted  by  Christ  and  His  apostlea,  and  by  Him  be- 
queathed to  the  race  of  man.  As  we  read  the  Goapels,  we 
see  how  the  Divine  Man  waa  also  the  Great  Physioian; 
how  he  went  about  heeding  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all 
manner  of  diseases  among  the  people ;  and  how  as  many  as 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garments,  were  made  whole,  every 
one.  He  also  commanded  bis  followers  to  do  the  like,  and 
founded  cure  as  the  grand  evidence  of  tlie  Christian  religion. 
His  proofs  of  his  mission  were  somid  bodies ;  the  deaf, 
hearing;  the  dumb,  speaking;  lepers,  cleansed;  the  dead, 
raised  ;  those  who  before  were  blind,  now  they  see.  The 
channel  of  this  waa  no  learned  science,  but  a  simple  com- 
mand in  His  name  who  has  aU  power  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Where  is  the  lineal  priesthood  of  this  great  re- 
storation?    Where  are  tie  claimants  for  this  substantial 

•  In  the  meantime  our  brave  friend,  Dr.  Eliiabeth  Blickwell.  lua 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  world's  pr^uiiices,  and  taken  perhapa  the  firrt 
medical  degree  beelowed  mwo  a  woman.  May  succcas  go  with  her  In 
her  attempt  to  open  op  a  fresh  btboub  of  occupations  to  her  boi  ! 
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spofitolicnl  auccessorahip  ?     Where  are  the  layers  on  of 
hands  who  ^ve  man  to  himself  by  casting  out  his  devils, 
■nd  increase  the  prime  wealth  of  the  earth  as  the  sign  and 
seal  of  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven?     Where  ia 
the  cler^  to  whom  sicknesa  makes  ita  last  appeal  for 
health,  when  doctors  have  pronounced  the  death  worda. 
No  hope?     We  find  them  among  the  fishermen  of  the  first 
century,  hut  not  among  the  prelatea  of  the  nineteenth : 
p  in  mean-clad  Peter  and  Panl,  James  and  John,  but  not 
ir  the  lawn  of  any  right  reverend  bench.     Our  pontiffs 
y  that  the  age  of  miracles  ia  past ;  but  no  New  Testa- 
mt  ever  told  them  so ;  Christianity,  aa  we  read  it,  was 
e  inatitutioa  of  miracle  as  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  and  if 
s  age  of  miracles  is  gone,  it  is  because  the  age  of  Chris- 
inity  ia  gone.     The  age  of  mathematics  would  be  paat, 
1  cultivated  them.     On  the  other  hand  we  aver, 
f  ill  oTir  honeflty  to  our  faith,  that  for  every  reasioii  we 
1  perceive,  a  duty  is  neglected  here  which  ia  a  main 
lae  of  irreligion  and  scepticism  among  men.     As  in  the 
mces,  which  are  the  kings  of  these  late  days,  let  this 
ade  and  matter  of  healing  be  fairly  experimented.     It 
elonga  to  the  priesthood.     Let  them  turn  out  into  the 
inclemencies  of  society,  and  try  their  adjurations  against 
the  storm  of  physical  evil  that  exasperates  the  nations  to 
their  core.     Let  them  put  on  the  proofs  of  the  apostolic 
power.     Let  them  peril  all  in  this  great  attempt.     Let  the 
weak  excuse  of  their  age  of  virtue  being  paat,  he  exchanged 
for  a  godly  resolve  to  bring  it  back  again.     If  they  fail,  it 
will  be  because  they  are  not  Christian,  or  else  becaflse 
Christianity  cannot  hide  its  own  proofs.     If  they  succeed, 
there  will  he  no  need  of  missionaries  any  more,  but  man- 
kind will  alt  in  a  right  mind  under  them,  and  bless  their 
privilege,  and  their  Master's  name.     The  vis  medkatrtx 
Y  2 
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HEALTH. 


(Jkriili  wiU  be  t]ii<  ptiysical  demonstration  of  tho  life  of  a 
('hristiau  clinivli. 

UoUer  nil  tbeae  means,  co-working  for  good,  shall  not 
tliu  body  bo  redeemed,  and  evil  begin  to  lose  tbe  footing 
that  aicknet^a  gives  it?  By  heaven's  law  the  sick  ha^e 
vlalms  wliicb  the  healthy  have  not,  and  there  is  more  joy 
over  one  man  cared,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  who  are 
sound.  This  is  a  test  of  every  society — how  it  speeds,  or 
how  it  lags,  in  Bdministering  to  its  sick.  They  are  the 
weakest  parts  of  our  common  body,  and  care  and  thought 
turn  to  them  with  longings  that  are  the  flesh  of  the  physi- 
cian's heart.  And  tbe  more  that  are  bealed,  the  more 
cnnccDtrate  is  the  love  upon  those  who  suffer  atill ;  so  that 
at  length  tlio  world's  whole  skill  and  tenderness  shall 
nurround  with  arts  and  healing  tears  the  bed  of  the  last 
sick  man, 

Yet  are  wo  all  to  die,  though  in  time  neither  by  the 
sword  of  war,  nor  by  the  violence  of  disease.  The  embryo 
passes  without  fear  into  a  larger  world,  which  is  meant  to 
be  hinder  than  the  mother's  womb.  The  man  is  to  be 
bom  again,  with  as  tittle  pain  of  senso  and  thought,  into 
the  next  expansion  of  the  spirit.  Death  is  the  angel  to 
the  irremediable.  0  pradarum  ilium  diem!  Let  us  set 
oiir  houses  in  order,  make  our  wills,  and  take  our  leave 
of  all  things  every  day :  we  shall  be  wantod  among  onr 
fathers  afar  off  on  the  morrow. 
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Note  to  p.  111. 

Throughout  this  work  we  have  been  anxious  to  register 
the  cases  in  which  the  body  eocpresses  the  soul ;  for  we 
have  a  conviction  that  such  eflfects  go  deep  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  our  corporeal  incarnation.  If  the  outward 
universe  be  a  manifestation  of  spirit,  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  in  the  human  sphere  the  reabn  of  expression  be 
not  the  essence  of  manifestation.  And  as  expression  is 
either  self-evidently  intelligible,  or  nothing,  so  it  amounts, 
when  fully  traced,  to  a  complete  exposition  of  nature  in  its 
universal  principles.  It  is  but  another  name  for  symbolism 
and  correspondency.  Hence  to  our  mind  the  importance 
of  the  gestures  of  the  body,  in  expounding  the  functions, 
and  the  ultimate  structure,  of  the  organs.  For  example,  if 
the  liver,  as  bile  maker,  be  the  wise  organic  anger  of  the 
frame,  then  the  whole  personality  of  anger,  traced  through 
every  part,  from  the  furies  of  the  face,  to  the  violences  of 
the  arms,  and  the  stampings  of  the  feet,  come  to  be  put 
back  into  the  liver,  and  indeed  into  the  bile,  which  is  thus 
a  wrath  full  of  human  significance,  and  thence  capable  of 
acting,  with  due  terror- strikings,  upon  the  society  of  the 
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body.  So  too  the  manifestation  or  geBturos  of  love  go  into 
the  heart,  and  nhew  what  it  and  tho  blood  are  doing  in 
their  auricular  privacies,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  We  therefore  deem 
that  there  is  no  more  important  subject  in  psychology,  than 
thia  of  expression,  or  organic  Words.  And  as  we  indi- 
cated before  (p.  452),  it  is  the  plainest  symptom  of  all 
that  gives  the  due  to  the  expression,  all  whose  parts  follow 
that  bell-weather  as  its  flock. 


Note  top.  179. 

Trace  whatever  department  we  will,  we  find  that  ab80- 
CIATION  is  the  new  world  of  this  century,  whose  symptoms 
have  been  long  preparing ;  growing  up,  like  little  coral 
apices,  the  gcrmiuating  points  of  future  islands  and  con- 
tinents. One  early  dot  of  this  kind  which  arose  from  the 
ocean  of  vagueness,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  seized  by  the  strong  common  sense  of  Hobbes,  and 
afterwards  methodized  and  mechanized  by  the  genius  of 
Hartley. 

That  the  human  mind  stimulates  itself  into  action  in 
certain  lines  of  ideas,  and  that  there  are  trains,  regiments 
anil  bands  of  thoughts ;  that  pleasures  and  pains  deternune 
the  formation  of  these  intellectual  cohorts,  is  a  fact  in  which 
there  is  but  little  novelty ;  and  yet  when  it  is  seized,  and 
taken  aa  a  stand-point,  it  leads  by  these  very  regiments, 
into  new  kinds  of  operation.  It  gives  militarineas,  and 
march,  and  in  high  cases  music  to  the  soul,  preparing  for 
conquest  under  strategical  principles  ;  for  the  discipline  of 
thought,  whether  discovored  as  nature's,  or  commanded 
by  man,  has  the  same  results  upon  science,  as  the  drill  of 
armies  upon  material  warfare.  We  therefore  lay  it  down, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas,  when  set  in 
motion,  invades  every  subject  with  fresh  force,  and  with 
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)  new  element  of  breadth  of  attack.     This  is  not  in- 
a  department  important  in  practice :  We  cite  it  rather 
mallneas,  as  shewing  that  the  associative  air 
A  permeated  even  into  the  minute  tiphere  of  iadividoal 

ight. 

One  step  larger,  and  we  eome  to  the  material  Bcienees  :  i 

3  what  haa  been  the  procesB  here  ?     Every  victory  haa  [  ufr/'  . 

en  gained  by  looking  at  subjects  not  in  themselves  alone,     .u^-  . 

Int  as  connected  with  their  neighbors.     How  barren  each '       i,--^ 

8  while  it  stands  upon  its  own  individuaiity ;  how 

I'Jts  properties  one  by  one  die  down,  as  we  cut  it  off  &om 

■<^e  influences  of  the  surrounding  natures  1    The  association 

f  single  things  with  each  other  in  a  common  knowledge, 

H  what  brings  them  under  the  grasp  of  a  particular  science ; 

4uch  is  no  sooner  constituted,  than  we  feel  that  it  too  is 

uitM  in  itself;  and  that  it  begins  to  yearn,  like  a  young 

udon,  with  strange  desires  for  conjunction  with  some 

ther  whole  science.      The  two  together  are  more  than 

3  either  ;  they  are  three  at  the  very  first ;  they  have 

k  progeny  which  may  rise  to  any  numbers.     At  the  points 

iHrbere  they  unite,  they  must  of  course  fit ;  to  fit,  they  must 

fl  of  cnp  and  ball  construction ;  in  other  words,  there  must 

r  likingneas  between  them,  and  this  likeness, 

^hen  studied,  becomes  a  science  of  analogies.     When  the 

rriages  of  a  dozen  sciences  have  been  observed,  they  all 

>  group  upon  each  other,  and  the  thought  strikes 

B  that  all  the  sciences  fit  to  each,  or  that  analogy  is  nni- 

I'Versal.      Everything  likes  everything.      This  sends  our 

irioeity  abroad,  and  we  come  upon  the  thought  of  uni- 

BTsal  organization,  and  then  we  find  that  certaiu  ports  of 

Uture,  as  vegetables,  beasts,  and  men,  are  i^hining  lights 

r«{  organization  ;  that  flesh,  for  instance,  loves  its  parts  so 

■irell,  and  that  they  embrace  so  closely,  that  nothing  can 


come  between  them  without  pain,  or  deatrnction.  Thus 
we  only  get  to  individuality  aa  the  reaolt  of  a  compact 
of  sentient  beings  whom  God  baa  so  closely  linked  in 
liking,  that  they  cannot  be  sundered  without  mischief.  The 
Boientilic  individuality  thu5  obtained,  illustrates  our  com- 
mon individuality,  and  we  are  coostrained  to  think  ia  a 
true  statement  of  one  part  of  its  ground. 

From  tluH  point  our  thoughts  become  organic,  and  we 
are  sure  to  make  organization  or  aasociation  into  a  rule  of 
judgment,  and  a  method  of  diacovery ;  insisting,  by  faith 
and  science,  that  the  whole  world  is  covertly  what  the 
highest  things  in  it  are  manifeatly.  We  have  found  that 
the  beat  and  most  speaking  bodies  are  disposed  in  mutual 
order  and  helpfulness;  we  dictate  downwards,  from  the 
heights  of  nature,  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  other  parts ; 
and  that  their  imperfection  consists  in  nothing  else,  than 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  so  openly  express  the  everlasting 
order.  \The  plants  are  poor  timid  thinga  which  cannot  tell 
ua  what  they  have  in  them  ;ythe  beasts  have  better  roicea ; 
and  mankind  are  different  over  again,  precisely  according 
as  they  can  display  that  association  and  organization  which 
is  the  lesson  of  the  whole.  The  best  men  indeed  are  atill 
markedly  individual ;  but  why?  Only  because  they  are 
the  general  officers  of  regiments  or  armies,  and  not  because 
they  have  no  world  under  them.  They  are  dependent  on 
much  larger  and  broader  bases  than  other  people.  (^The 
apex  of  the  pyramid  has  a  free  point,  but  of  all  the  parts, 
it  rests  at  last  the  most  heavily  upon  the  ground.  J 
.  Knowledge  displays  the  associative  power  in  its  width 
not  less  than  in  its  height.  Observe  the  new  light  that 
comes  simply  and  solely  by  putting  things  together  I  This 
act  eonstitutea  the  strength  of  modem  attainments.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  it  is  presented  in  the  law  of  sforma. 
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US  developed  by  Mr.  Redfield  and  Colonel  Rcid.     In  onr 
incoherent  dsyn  Btorms  were  tbonght  to  be  gusta  more 
capriciona  than  our  tempers  ara  now  tkougM  to  he.     They 
pitched  one  ship  on  ita  beam  ends  to  the  south,  swooped 
another  to  the  east,  and  iiiicked  down  a  third  into  a  per- 
pendicular grave.    At  length  came  a  man,  who  entertained 
the  notion,  of  patting  the  bits  of  a  storm  together ;  and 
he  soon  found  that  the  pieces  fitted ;  that  one  side  of  the 
cnp  of  windy  wrath  looked  east ;  others,  north,  west  and 
imuth ;  and  that  there  waa  a  hollow  in  this,  as  in  other 
cups.     The  rnan  found  practically  that  a  whole  storm  was 
(jnite  different  from  the  conception  of  separated  parts,  and 
that  it  waa  made  up  of  associated  parts.     He  began  to  ' 
think  that  storms  "obey  regular  laws,"     The  world  is   'v*-'' 
now  beginning  To  think  that  all  things  do  the  same;  and     (^,«t>' 
will  henceforth  look  down  from  that  summit  which  this  one  — 
I'iirdymaD,  by  strong  efforts,  gained. 

So  too,    in   physical   geography — a  science  consisting 

'ely  of  the  association  of  our  observations  of  the  world 

3  globe  of  observations.     How  differently  intelli- 

Iblfl  does  the  planet  become  simply  by  being  all  repre- 

ad,  and  with  its  parts  in  harmony  with  theraBelves. 

R^nd  here  another  blessing  of  associative   over  isolated 

Elhought  may  be  characterized ;  the  former  is  pictorial ;  the 

sible,  and  made  only  of  wandering  points.     So 

Don  as  you  get  fine  surface  knowledge,  picture  is  painted 

renpon;  the  white  memory  then  puts  itself  down  on 

■tnre'a  press,  and  the  aoul  pulls  an  impression,  which  is 

rable,  nay,  everlaating,  like  other  print.     The  imagi- 

1  the  sharp  type  of  this  very  memory ;  and  man 

x>meB  thereby  an  everlasting  poBseasor  of  the  world ;  he 

a  it  with  him  wherever  he  goea  ;  and  from  its  plans,  in 

3  portfolios  of  his  own  nature,  he  can  govern  the  old 

tate,  let  him  be  roaming  among  the  fixed  stars,  or  safely 


moored  tn  bis  final  kingdow  of  llie  hearene.  We  may 
surely  deny  that  the  isolated  thought  has  any  pretty  pic- 
turen  to  show ;  has  anything  in  it  to  remember,  or  can 
last  throngh  successive  hours ;  much  less,  after  death  has 
thrown  the  lumber  away  for  ever.  Not  so,  however,  the 
organic  and  colored  thought  which  is  shelled  off  by  every 
thing  when  once  we  ace  how  much  all  things  love  each 

And  is  not  this  to  he  applied  to  practice,  and  to  higher 
thought  ?  Will  not  man,  when  put  together,  be  found 
lo  be  the  variegated  landscape  of  a  new  earth?  Will 
not  his  chances  then  first  be  developed?  Will  not  his 
problems  become  parts  of  a  pictorial  human  life,  which  in 
point  of  reality,  and  unquestionablenese,  will  take  rank 
with  land  and  sea,  with  the  skies,  and  the  verdnrous  earth? 
We  dare  not  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  until  the 
experiment  of  association,  successful,  so  far,  in  every  other 
sphere,  has  been  tried  in  this  crowning  matter  of  homan 
development  and  happiness.  Observe,  however,  that  the 
patting  together  of  man,  is  not  a  mechanic^,  but  a  human 
or  religiouB  act. 


I.  449. 


It  seems  very  evident  that  disease  has  as  many  centres 
in  the  human  organism,  as  there  are  great  spheres  of  its 
powers.  There  are  diseases  which  spring  from  the  body, 
and  others  that  emanate  from  the  mind.  In  short,  as  there 
are  hepatic,  pulmonary  and  cerebral  complaints,  both  idio- 
pathic and  sympathetic,  so  there  are  others  of  the  reason, 
imagination,  senses,  equally  following  this  twofold  distri- 
bution. It  is  probable  that  disease  can  only  be  cured  by 
attacking  it  in  its  own  centres  ;  bodily  disease  by  drugs 
and  bodily  means,  and  spiritual  diseases  by  their  appro- 
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priate  administrations.  Thus  where  a  disease  from  the 
mind  is  sympathetically  felt  in  the  body  considered  as  the 
extremity  of  the  mind,  phrenopathic  means  will  cure  it : 
but  these  can  only  relieve  the  mental  symptoms,  not  the 
root  of  the  mischief,  if  the  malady  be  primary  in  the  body 
itself. 
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